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CnAPTEB XUX 


PRCPABATIOfre FOB GqINQ. 

AMMA, read that letter/’ 

It was Mrs. Dale’s eldest 
daughter who spoke to her, 
and thejr were alone toge- 
ther in the parlour at the 
Small House. Mrs. Dale 
took the letter and read 
it very carefully. She then 
put it back into its enve- 
lope and returned it to Bell. 

‘*It is, at any rate, n 
good letter, and, as I be- 
lieve, tells the truth.” 

** I think it tells a little 
more than the truth, mam- 
ma. As you say, it is a 
well -written letter. He 
always writes well when 
he is in earnest. But 
yet— — ” 

Yet what, my dear ? 

Iheve is more head ihan heart in it.'* 

If so, he will sufihr the less; is, if you are quite resolved in 
the matter." 

1 am qtdte resolved, and I do not tliink he will suffer much. He 

YOU IX.— no. W. 
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would not, I suppose, have taken the trouble to wite like that if he did 
not wish this thing,” 

I am quite sure that lio does wish it, most earnestly; and that he 
will be greatly disappointed.” 

“ As he would be if any other scheme did not turn out to his satis- 
faction ; that U ull.” 

The letter, of course, was from Bell’s cousin Bernard, and containing 
the strongest plea he was able to make in favour of his suit for her hand. 
Bernard Dale was better able to press such a plea by letter than by spoken 
words. He was a man capable of doing anything well in the doing of 
which a little time for consideration might be given to him ; but he had not 
in him that power of passion which will force a man to eloquence in asking 
for that which he desires to obtain. His letter on this occasion was long, 
and well argued. If there was little in it of passionate love, there w'ds 
much of pleasant flattery. He told Bell how advantageous to both tlieir 
families their marriage would be; he declared to her that his own feeling 
in the matter had been rendered stronger by absence; he alluded without 
boasting lo his past career of life as her best guarantee for his future 
conduct; he exjilained to her that if this marriage could be arranged there 
need then, at any rate, be no fuitlier question as to his aunt removing 
with Lily fi om the Small House; and then he told her that his affection 
for herself was the absorbing j)assion of his existence. Had the letter been 
written with the view of obtaining fiom a third person a favourable verdict 
as to his suit, it would have been a very good letter indeed ; but theie was 
not a word in it that could stir the hcait of such a girl as Bell Dale. 

** Answer him kindly,” Mrs. Dale said. 

“ As kindly as I know hoA\,” said Bell. “I wish you would write the 
letter, mamma.” 

‘‘ 1 fi*ar that would not do. What I should say would only tempt him 
lo try again.” 

Mrs. Dale knew very well, — had known for some months past, — that 
Bernard’s suit was hopeless. She felt certain, Although the matter had 
not been discu^.sed between them, that wh^liKevef Dr. Crofts might choose 
to come again and ask for her daughter’s not be refused. 

Of the two men she probably liked tb^ best ; but she liked 

them both, and she could not but ^he one, in a worldly 

point of view, would be a very the other would, in 

all res])ccts, be excellent. She account, say a word to 

influence her daughter, and knew, moreovSfl^, uo w(»rd which she 
could say would influence her ; Jbut she CQUUd not direst herself of some 
regret that it should be so. 

“ 1 know what you would wish, mamma,” said Bell. 

“ I have but one wibb, dearest, and that is for your happiness. May 
God preserve you from any such fate as Lily’s. When I tell you to write 
kindly to your cousin, I simply mean that I think him to have deserved a 
kind reply by his honesty.” 
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It filiull be as kind as I can make it, mamma ; but you know ^hat 
the lady says in the play, — how hard it is to take the sting from that 
word, ♦ no.’ ” Then Bell walked out alone for a while, and on her return 
got her desk and wrote her letter. It was very firm and decisive. As for 
that wit which should pluck the sting irom such a sharp and waspish 
word as * no,’ ” I fear she had it not. It will be better to make him 
understand that I, also, am in earnest,” she said to herSelf; and in this 
frame of mind she WTote her letter. " Pray do not allow yonrself to think 
tliat what I liave said is unfiicndly,” she added, in a postscript. “ I know 
how good you are, and 1 know the gieat valuo of wdiat I refuho ; but in 
this matter it must be my duty to tell you the simple truth.” 

It had been decided between the squire and Mrs. Dale that the 
I’diioval from the Small House to Guestwick was not to take place till 
the first of May. When he had been made to understand that Dr. Crofts 
had tliought it injudicious that Lily should be tfiken out of their present 
house in March, he had used all the eloquence of which he was master to 
induce Mrs Dale to con^^ent to abandon her project. He had told her 
that he had always consi<ler('d that liousi' as Udonging, of right, to some 
other of the family llian himself; that it had always been so inhabited, 
and that no squire of Allinglon had for years past taken rent for it. 
** There is no favour conferred, — none at nil,” he had said ; but speaking 
nevertheless in his usual sharp, uiigcnial tone. 

“ 'llier(* IS a favour, a great favour, and great generosity,” Mrs. Dale 
liad replied. “ And 1 have never been too proud to accept it ; but when 
1 fell you tliat we think we shall be happier at Guestwick, you will not 
refuse fo l(*t ns go. Lily has had a great blow in that house, and Bell 
feels that she is running counter to your wishes on lier behalf, — wishes 
that are so very kind I ” 

‘‘No more need be said about that. All that may come right yet, if 
you will remain where you are.” 

But Mrs. Dale knew that “all that” could never come right, and 
persisted. Indeed, she >vould hardly have dared to tell her girls that she 
liad yielded to the squire’s entreaties. It was just then, at that very time, 
that the squire was, as it were, in treaty with the carl about Lily’s 
fortune and he did feel it hard that he should be opposed in such a way 
by his own relatives at the moment when he was behaving towards them 
with so much generosity. But in his arguments about the house he said 
nothing of Lily, or her future prospects. 

They were to move on the first of May, and one week of April was 
already past. The squire had said nothing further on the matter after 
the interview with Mrs. Dale to which allusion has just been made. He 
was vexed and sore at the separation, thinking that he was ill-used by the 
feeling which was displayed by this refusal. He had done his duty by 
them, as he thought; indeed more than his duty, and now they told him 
tliat they were leaving him because they could no longer bear the weight 
of an obligation conferred by his hands. But in truth he did not under* 

1— a 
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Btand them ; nor did they understand him. He had been hard in his 
manner, and had occasionally domineered, not feeling that his position, 
though it gave him all the privileges of a near and a dear friend, did not 
give liim the authority of a father or a husband. In that matter of 
liernard’s proposed marriage he had spoken as though Bell should have 
c onsidered his ^vishes before she refused her cousin, lie had taken upon 
himself to scold Mrs. Dale, and had thereby given offence to the girls, which 
lliey at the time had found it utterly impossible to forgive. 

But tlioy were hardly better sjitisfied in the matter than w'as he; 
and now that the time bad come, though they could not bring themselves 
to go back from their demand, almost felt that they were treating the 
sejuire \vith cruelty. When their decision had been made, — while it had 
be(‘n making, — he had been stern and haul to tlieni. Since that lie had 
been soften(‘d liy Lily’s misfortune, and softcMied also by the anticipated 
lom‘liness which would come uj>oii him when they should be gone from 
his .side. It was hard ii]>on him that they should so treat him when he 
A;as doing his best for them all ! And they also felt this, though they 
(lid not know the extent to which he was anxious to go in serving them. 
AVhen they had sat round the fire planning the scheme of their removal, 
their hearts had been luirdcmed against him, and tliey had resolved to 
assort their independence. But now*, when the time for action had come, 
lliey felt that their grievances against him had already been in a great 
im'asiirc assuaged. This tinged all that they did with a certain sadness; 
but still they continued their work. 

Who does not know how terrildo arc those preparations for house- 
moving; — how infinite in niiniher are the articles 'which must he packed, 
how inexpressibly uucomfortiihic is the period of packing, and how poor and 
tawdry is the aspect of one’.s belongings while tliey are thus in a state of dis- 
location ? ^Ji>vv-a-day3 iieople who understand the w^orld, and have money 
coiniiieiisiirate with their understanding, have learned the way of sliunning 
all these disasters, and of leaving the work to the h;^nds of persons paid 
for doing it. Tlie crockery is loll in the cupboards, the books on the 
shelves, the wine in the Viina, the curtains on t^r poles, and the family 
that is understanding goes for a fortnight to Brigliton. At the end of 
that time the crockery is coihfortably settled in other cupboards, the 
lH)oks on other shelves, the wine in other bins, the curtains are hung on 
other pole.s, and all is arranged. But Mrs. Dale and her daughters 
understood nothing of such a method of moving as this. The assistance 
of the village carpenter in filling certain cases that he had made was 
all that they knew how to obtain beyond that of their own two servants. 
Every article had to pass through the hands of some one of the family ; 
and os they felt almost overwhelmed by the extent of the w-ork to be 
done, they began it much sooner than was necessary, so that it became 
evident as they advanced in their w^ork, that they would have to pass 
a dreadfully dull, stupid, uncomfortable week at last, among their boxes 
and cases, in all the confusion of dismantled furniture. 
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At first an edict hnd gone forth that Lily to do nothing. She 
was an invalid, and was to be petted and kept quiet. But this edict soon 
ft>ll to the ground, and Lily worked harder than either her mother or 
her sister. In truth she was hardly an invalid any longer, and would 
not submit to an invalid's treatment. She felt herstdf that for the present 
constant occupation could alone save her from the misery of looking back, 
—and she had conceived an idea that the harder that occupation was, the 
better it would be for her. While pulling down the books, and folding 
the linen, and turning out from tbeir old hiding-places the small long- 
fi>rgotton j»ropertios of the household, she would bo os gay as ever she 
had boon in old limes. She would talk over her work, standing with 
flnshwl clieek and laughing eyes among the dusty ruins around her, 
till for Si moment her mother would think that all was well within her. 
But then at other moments, wlien the reaction came, it would srciu as 
though nothing were well. She could not sit quietly over the fire, with 
quiet rational work in her hands, and chat in a rational quiet way. Not 
;is yet could she do so. Nevertheless it was well with her, — wdthin her 
own bosom. She had declared to herself that bhe would conciuer her 
misery, — as she had also declared to herself during her illness that her 
misfortune should not kill her, — and she was in the way to conquer it. 
She told luTself that the world was not over for her because her 8>vect 
hopes had been frusfiated. The wound hjid been deep and very sore, but 
the flesh of the patient had been sound and healthy, and her blood pure, 
A physician having knowledge in such cases would have declared, after 
h)ng watching of her symptoms, that a cure was probable. Her mother 
was the physician who watched her with the closest eyes; and she, though 
she vras sometimes driven to doubt, did hope, with stronger hope from 
day to clay, that her child might live to remember the story of her love 
without abiding agony, 

'fhat nobody should talk to her about it, — ^that had been the one 
stipulation which she had seemed to make, not sending forth a request to 
that effect among her friends in so many words, but showing by certain 
signs that such was her stipulation. A word to that effect she had spoken 
to her uncle, — a.s may be remembered, whicli word had been regarded 
with the closest obedience. She had gone out into her little world very 
soon after the news of Crosbic's falsehood had reached her, — first to 
church and then among the people of the village, resolving to carry her- 
self as though no cmsliing weight had fallen upon her. The village 
people hod understood it all, listening to her and answering her without 
the proffer of any outspoken parley. 

“ Lord bless ’ee,” said Mrs. Crump, the postmistress, -^and Mrs. Crump 
was supposed to have the sourest temper in Allington, — “whenever I 
look at thee, Miss Lily, 1 thinks that surely thee is the beautifulest 
young 'ooman in all these parts.” 

“And you are the Grossest old woman,” stiid Lily, laughing, and 
giving her hand to the postmistress. 
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** So I be,” said Mrs. Crump. “So I be.” Then Lily sat down in the 
cottage and asked aflor her ailments. With Mrs. Hearn it vros the same. 
Mrs. Hearn, after that first meeting which has been already mentioned, 
petted and caressed her, but spoke no further word of her misfortune. 
When Lily called a second time upon Mrs. Boyce, which she did boldly 
by herself, that lady did begin one other word of commiseration. “ My 

dearest Lily, wo have all been made so unhappy ” So far Mrs. Boyce 

got, sifting close to Lily and striving to look into her face ; but Lily, with 
n sliglitly heightened colour, turned sharp round upon one of the 
lioyce girls, tearing Mrs, Boyce’s commiseration into the smallest shreds. 
“ Minnie,” she said, speaking quite loud, almost with girlish ecstasy, 
“ wliat do you think Tartar did ye.steiday ? I never laughed so much in 
my life.” Then she told a ludicrous story about a very ugly terrier 
which belonged to the squire. After that even Mrs. Boyce made no 
further attemj)^ Mrs. Dale and Bell bolh understood that such was to 
be the rule, — the rule even to them. Lily would speak to them occa- 
sionully on flic matter, — to one of them at a time, beginning with some 
almost single word of melancholy resignation, and then would go on till 
she opened her very bosom before them ; but no such conversation was 
ever begun by tbcin. But now, in these busy days of the packing, that 
topic Boi'ined to have been banished nltogetlier. 

“Mamma,” she said, standing on the top rung of a house-ladder, 
Irom which position she was handing down glass out of a ciqiboard, 
“are you sure lliat these things arc ours? I think some of them belong 
to the house.” 

“ I’m sure about that boAvl at any rate, because it was my rnotlicr’s 
before I was mariied.” 

“ Oh, dear, what should 1 do, if I were to break it ? Whenever I handle 
anything very precious I always led inclined to throw it down and smash it. 
Oh I it ^\as as nearly gone as po.ssible, mamma; but that was your fault.” 

“ If you don’t take care you’ll be nearly gone yourself. Do take hold 
of something.” 

“ Oh, Bell, liere’s the inkstand for which you’ve been .moaning for 
three years.” 

“ 1 haven’t been moaning for three years ; but who could have put it 
up there ? ” 

“ Catch it,” said Lily ; and she threw the bottle down on to a pile of 
carpets. 

At this moment a stop was heard in the hall, and the squire entered 
through the open door of the room. “ So you’re all at work,” said he. 

“ Yes, we’re at work,” said Mrs. Dale, almost with a tone of shame. 
“ If it is to be demo it is as well that it should be got over.” 

“It makes me wretched enough,” said the squire. “But I didn’t 
come to talk about that. I’vo brought you a note from Lady Julia De 
Guest, and I’ve had one from the carl. They want us all to go there and 
stay the week after Easter,” 
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Mrs. Dale and the girls, when this very sudden proposition was made 
to them, all remained fixed in their places, and, for a moment, were 
speechless. Go and stay a week at Guestwiok Manor I The whole 
family! Hitherto the intercourse between the Manor and the Small 
House had been confined to morning calls, very far between. Mrs. Dale 
had never dined there, and had latterly even deputed the calling to her 
daughters. Once Bell had dined there with her undo, the squire, and 
once Lily had gone over with her uncle Orlando. Even this had been 
long ago, before they were quite brought out, and they had regarded the 
occasion with the solemn awe of children. Now, at this time of their 
flitting into some small mean dwelling at Guestwick, they had previously 
fi(‘ttlcd among themselves that that affair of calling at the Manor might 
he allowed to drop. Mrs. Eames never called, and they were descending 
to the level of Mrs. Eames. “ Perhaps we shall get game sent to us, and 
that will be better,” Lily had Siiid. And now, at this very moment of their 
descent in life, they were all asked to go and stay a wmek at the Manor I 
Stay a week A\ith Lady Julia 1 Had the Queen sent the Lord Chamberlain 
down to bid them all go to AVindsor CaMle it could hardly have startled 
them more at the first blow. . Bell had been seated on the folded carpet 
wlien lier unelc had entered, and now had again sat hcrseli' in the same 
place. Lily was still standing at the top of the ladder, and ^Irs. Dale 
was at tin" foot with one hand on Lily’s dress. The squire had told his 
story very abruptly, but he was a man who, having a story to tell, knew 
nothing better than to tell it out abruptly, letting out everything at the 
first moment. 

“ Wants us all 1 ” said TMrs. Dale. How many docs the all mean?” 
Then she opened Lady Julia’s note and read it, not moving from her 
position at the foot of the ladder. 

“ Do let me see, mamma,” said Lily ; and then the note was handed 
up to her. Had Mrs. Dale well considered the matter she might pro- 
bably have kept the note to herself for a while, but the whole thing was 
fco sudden that she had not considered the matter well. 

Y Mas. Dale (the letter ran), 

I SEND tliis inside a note from my brother to Mr. Dale. Wo particularly want 
you and your two girls to come to us for a week from the seventeenth of this month. 
Considering our near conned ion wo ought to have seen more of each other tlian wc 
ha\e done tor years past, and of course it has been onr fault. But it is never too late 
to juiiend one's ways ; and I hojjc you will receive my confession in the true spirit of 
nflection in which it is intended, and that you will show your goodness by coming to 
us. I will do all 1 can to make the house pleasant to your girls, for both of whom 
1 have much real regard. 

I should tell yon that John Enmes will he here for the same week. My brother is 
>ery fond of him, and thinks him the best young man of the day. He is one of iny 
hciocs, too, I must confess. — Very sincerely yours, 

Julia pi; Guest. 

Lily, standing on the ladder, read tlio letter very attentively. The 
wjuire meanwhile stood below speaking a word or two to his sister-in* 
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law and niece. No one could bcc Lily'n fiicc, as it was turned aw.ay 
towards the window, and it was still averted when she spoke. “ It is out 
of the question that we should go, mamma; — that is, all of us.’* 

** Why out of the question ?’* said the squire. 

A whole family ! ” said Mrs. Dale. 

‘‘That is juHt what they want,” said the squire. 

“ J should like of all things to be left alone for a week,” said Lily, 
“ if mamma and Bell would go.” 

“That wouldn’t do at all,” said the squire. “Lady Julia specially 
wants you to he one of the party.” 

The thing had been badly managed altogether. The reference in Lady 
Julia’s note to John Eanies had explained to Lily the whole scheme at once, 
and had so opened her eyes that all the combined influence of the Dale and 
Do (iruc‘Ht families could not have dragged her over to the Manor. 

“ Why not do ?” said Lily. “ It would be out of the question a whole 
f.imily going in that way, but it would be very nice for Bell.” 

“ No, it would not,” siiid Bell. 

“l)t)n’t bo tingcnerouR about it, my dear,” said the squire, turning to 
Bell ; “Lady Juba means to be kind. But, niy darling,” and the squire 
turned again towards Lily, addrcHsiiig her, as was his wont in thc.^c days, 
with an affoction that wtis almost vexatious to her; “ but, my darling, 
why' sbould you net go ? A ebange of Kcene like that will do you all the 
good in the world, just when you are getting well. Mary, tell the girls 
that they ought to go.” 

Mrs. Dale stood silent, again rtMding the note, and Lily came clown from 
the ladder. When she reached the floor she went directly up to her uncle^ 
and taking his hand turned him round with herself towards one of the 
windows, so that they stood with th(*ir backs to the room. “ Uncle,” she 
said, “ do not be angry with me. 1 can t go and then she put up her 
liice to kiss him. 

He stooped and kissed her and still held hcT hand. He looked into 
her f.ice and read it all. lie knew well, now, why she could not* go; or 
rather, wd;y she herself thought that she could not go. ^ ’^Cannot you, 
my darling ? ” he said. 

“ No, uncle. It i.s very kind, — ^very kind ; but I go, I am 

not fit to go anywhere.” 

“ But you should get over that feeling. You should make a 
struggle.” 

“I nm struggling, and I shall succeed ; but I |i&not do it all at once. 
At any rate I could not go there. You must gil%my love to Lady Julia, 
aud not let her think me cross. Perhaps Bell will go.’* 

What would be the good of Bell's going— the good of his putting 
himself out of the way, by a visit which w'ould of itself be so tiresome 
to him, if tlie one object of the visit could not be carried out? The 
earl and his sister had planned the invitation with the express intention 
of bringing Lily and Barnes together. It seemed that Lily was firm in 
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her dotcmiination to resist this intention ; and, if so, it would be better 
that the whole thing should fall to the ground. He was very vexed, and 
yet he was not angry with her. Everybody lately had opposed him in 
everything. All his intended family arrangements had gone wrong. But 
yet }»o was H<*hlom angry respecting them. He wn.s so accustomed to be 
thwarted that he hardly expected success. In this matter of providing 
Lily with a second lover, he had not come forward of his own accord. 
He had been appealed to by his neighbour tlie earl, and had certainly 
answered the appeal viih much generosity. He had been induced to 
jnalvc the attempt with eagerness, and a true desire for its accomplishment; 
but in tins, as in all his own schemes, he was met at once by opposition 
and f.iilure. 

“ I will leave yon to talk it over among yourstdves,” he said. “ But, 
Mary, you bad better see me before you send your answer. If you will 
come lip by-and-by, Ralph shall take the two notes over together in the 
afttrnoon.” So sfiying, he left the Small House, and went bock to his 
own Holitary liome 

‘‘ Lily, dear/' said Mrs. Dale, as soon as the front door ha<l been elost'd, 
“ this is meant for kindness to you, — for most aflVetionate kindness.” 

T know it, mamma; and you must go to Lady Julia, and must tell 
her that I know it. You must give her my love. And, indeed, I do lovo 
her now. But ’ 

“ You won’t go, Lily?” said Mrs. Dale, liesecehingly, 

mamma; — certainly I w'dl not go.” Tlun slie escaped oii| of 
the room by herself, and for the next hour neither of them dared to go 
to her. 


CHAPTER L. 

^IRS. Dale is thankful foe a Good Thing. 

On that day they dined early at the Small House, as they had been in 
the liahit of doing since the packing had commenced. And after dinner 
Mrs. Dale went through the gardens, up to the other house, with a written 
note in her hand. In that note she had told Lady Julia, with many 
protestations of gratitude, that Lily was unable to go out so soon after her 
illness, and that she herself was obliged to stay with Lily. She explained 
also, that the business of moving was in hand, and that therefore she 
could not herself accept the invitation. But her other daughter, she 
said, would be v$ry happy to accompany her uncle to Guestwick Manor. 
Then, without closing her l«tter» she took it up to the squire in order 
that it might be decided wbetber it would or would not suit his views. 
It might well be that he would not care to go to Lord De Guest's with 
Bell alone. 

“ Leave it with me,” he said; “ that is, if you do not object.” 
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“ Oh, dear, no I ” 

** I’ll toll you the plain truth at once, Mary. I ahall go over myself 
with it, and aoo tlie earl. Then I will decline it or not, according to 
what passcH betwe(‘n me* and him. T wish Lily would have gone." 

“Ah ! nhe could not." 

“I wish who could. 1 wish she could. J wish she could." As he 
repeated the words over and over again, tlierc w'as an eagerness in liis 
voice that filled Mv.m. Dale’s heart with l^mdorness towards him. 

“The truth is," said Mis. Dale, “she could not go there to inert 
John Enincs." 

“f)h, 1 know," said the squire: “ I understand it. But that is just 
what ue want licr to do. WJiy should slie not sprwid a we(‘k in the same 
house with an lioncst young man whom we jill like ? " 

“There are reasons why slie would not wish it." 

“ Ah, exactly ; the very reasons 'which should make us induce her 
to go there if we can. Perhajis I had better tell you all. Lord I)e Guest 
lias taken him by the hand, and wishes him to marry. lie has promised 
to settle on him an income which will make him comfortable for life." 

“ That is very generous ; and 1/ am delighted to hear it, — for John’s 
sake." 

“ .\nd they have jiroinoted him at his ofTice." 

“All ! tlien he will do well." 

“ lie will do veiy well, lie is private secretary now to their head 
man. And, Mary, ho that she, Lily, should not be empty-handed if 
this marriage eaii bo arranged, 1 have unJei taken to settle a liundred 
a year on her, — on her and her children, if she ill accept him. Now 
you know it all. 1 did not mean to till you ; but it is as well that you 
slumld havi* tlu‘ means (J* judging. That otlier man was a villain. This 
mail is lioiu‘&t. AVould it not be well tliat she should learn to like him? 
She always did like him, 1 thought, before that other iellow came down 
here among us." 

“ She has always liked him, — as a friend." 

“ She will never get a better lover.” 

Mis. Dale sat silent, tliinking over it all. Every wofd that the squire 
wiid was true. It would be a healing of woundfl^ most desirable and 
salutary; an arrangement advantageous to thetn all; a destiny for Lily 
most devoutly to be desired, — if only it were potfsible. Mrs. Dale firmly 
believed that if her daughter could be made ttr accept John Eames as her 
M*cond lover in a year or two all would be well. Crosbie would then 
be forgotten or thought of without regret, and Lily would become the 
mistress of a happy home. But there are positions which cannot be 
reached, though there be no physical or material objection in the way. 
It is the view wliich the mind takes of a thing which creates the sorrow 
that nrise.s from it. If the heart were always malleable and the feelings 
could be controlled, who would permit himself to be tormented by any 
of the reverses which affection meets ^ Death w’ould create no sorrow; 
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ingratitude would lose its sting ; and the betrayal of love would do no 
injury beyond that which it might entail upon worldly circurnstancea. 
But the heart is not malleable ; nor will the fcelinga admit of such control. 

“ It is not possible for lier,” said hlrs. Dale. “ I fear it is not po^blc. 
It i.s too soon.'^ 

“Six ZHonths,” pleaded the squire. 

“ It will take years, — not months,’' said Mrs. Dale. 

“ And she will lose all her youth.” 

“Yes; he has done all that by his treachery. But it is done, 
and we cannot now go back. She loves him yet ns dearly as she over 
loved him. ’ 

Then the squire muttered certain words below his breath, — ejaculations 
against Crosbie, wdiieh were hardly voluntary ; but even as involuntary 
ejaculations were very improper. Mrs. Dale h(‘arJ them, and was not 
ofFeiKh d eitluT by their impropriety or their warmth. “ But you can 
understand,” pIu* said, “ that she eaiinot bring herself to go there.” Tin* 
sfjiiire .struck tlie table with his li-t, and i(q>eated his ejaculations. If he 
could (‘Illy have known how very disagreeable Lady Alexiindrina was 
making herself, his spirit might, perhaps, have b(‘en less vehemently dis- 
tiirlied. if. aLo, ho could have p('rceived and understood the light in which 
an allianee 'with the De ('ourcy family was now regarded by Crosbie, 
1 tliink that he w^oiild liavc received some consolation from that considera- 
tion. Those who olTeiid us are generally punished for the offence they 
give; but avo so frequeiitly miss the satisfaction of knoAving that we are 
avenged ! It is arranged, apparently, that the injurer shall be jmnished, 
hut tliat tin* person injured shall not gratify his desire for vengeance. 

“ And vA'ill you go to GucstAvick yourself? ” asked Mrs. Dale. 

“ 1 Aviil take the note,” said the squire, “ and wdll let you knoAv to- 
morroAV. The < arl has bchaA’^ed so kindly that every possible conside- 
ration is due to him. I had better tell him the whole truth, and go or 
stay, a.s he may wish. I don’t see the good of going. What am I to do 
at GuestAvick Manor? I did think that if wc had all been there it might 
have cured some difficulties.” 

Mrs. Dale got up to leave him, but she could not go without saying 
some word of gratitude for all that he had attempted to do for them. She 
well kneAV what he meant by the curing of difficulties. He had intended 
to signify that had they lived together for a week at Guestwick the idea 
of flitting from Allington might po.ssibly have been abandoned. It secimal 
now to ]\Irs, Dale as though her brother-in-laAv were heaping coals of fire 
on her head in return for that intention. She felt half-ashamed of what 
.she Avas doing, almost acknowledging to herself that she should have borne 
Avith his sternness in return for the benefits ho had done to her daughters. 
Had she not feared their reproaches she would, even now, have given way. 

“ I do not know what I ought to say to you for your kindness.” 

“ *Say nothing, — cither for my kindness or unkindness ; but stay Avliere 
you are, and let us live like Christians together, striving to think good and 
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not eril.'’ These vrere kind, loving words, showing in themselves a spirit of 
love and forbearance ; but they were spoken in a harsh, unsympathizing 
voice, and the speaker, as he uttered them, looked gloomily at the fire. In 
truth the squire, as he spoke, w'as half-ashamed of the warmth of what 
he said. 

** At any rate I will not think evil,” Mrs. Dale answered, giving him 
her hand. After that she left him, and returned home. It w'as too late 
for her to abandon her project of moving and remain at the Small 
House, but as she went across the garden she almost confessed to herself 
that she repented of what she was doing. 

In these days of the cold early spring, the way from the lawn into the 
house, through the drawing-room window, was not as yet open, and it 
was necessary to go round by the kitchen-garden on to the road, and thence 
in by the front door ; or else to pass through tlie back door, and into the 
liouse by the kitchen. This latter mode of entrance Mrs. Dale now 
adopted ; and as she made lier way into the hall Lily came upon her, 
witli very silent steps, out from the parlour, and arrested her progress. 
There was a smile upon Lily’s face as she lifted up her finger as if in caution, 
and no one looking at her would have supposed that she was herself in 
trouble. ** Mamma,” she said, pointing to the drawing-room door, and 
speaking almost in a whisper, “you must not go in there ; come into the 
parlour,” 

“ Who’s there ? Where’s Boll ? ” and Mrs. Dale went into the parlour 
as she was bidden. “ But who is there? ” she repeated. 

“ He’s there ! ” 

“Who is he?” 

“ Oh, mamnia, don’t bo a goose ! Dr. Crofts is there, of course. lie’s 
been neai ly an hour, I wonder how he is managing, for there is nothing 
on earth to sit upon but the old Jump of a carpet. The room is strewed 
about with crockery, and Bell is such a figure ! She has got on your 
old checked apron, and wlien he came in she was rolling up the fire- 
irons in brown paper. I don’t suppose she was ever in such a mess 
before. There’s one thing certain, — ^lie can’t kiss her hand.” 

“ It’s you arc the goose, Lily.” 

“ But he’s in there, certainly, unless he has gone out through the 
window, or up the chimney.” 

“ What made you leave them ? ” 

“ He met me here, in the passage, and spoke to me ever so seriously. 
‘Come in,’ I said, ‘and see Bell packing the pokers and tongs.’ ‘I will 
go in,’ he said ; * but don’t come with me.’ He was ever so serious, and 
I’m sure he liad been thinking of it all the way along.” 

“ And why should he not be serious ? ” 

“ Ob, no, of course, he ought to bo serious ; but are you not glad, 
mamma? I am so glad. We shall live alone together, you and I; but 
she will be so close to us ! My belief is that he’ll stay there for ever 
unless somebody does something. I have been so tired of ^vaiting and 
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looking out for yon. Perhaps he's helping her to pack the things. Don't 
you think we might go in ; or would it be ill-natured ? ” 

“ Lily, don't be in too great a hurry to say anything. You may bo mis- 
taken, you know; and there’s many a slip between the cup and the lip.” 

‘*Yes, mamma, there is,” said Lily, putting her hand inside her 
mother’s arm ; “ that’s true enough.” 

“ Oh, my darling, forgive me,” said the mother, suddenly remem- 
bering that the use of the old proverb at the present moment had been 
almost oruol. 

“ Do not mind it,” said Lily ; “ it does not hurt me; it docs me good; 
that is to say, when there is nobody by except yourself. But, with God’s 
help, tliere shall be no slip here, and she shall be happy. It is all the 
diflercnce between one thing done in a hurry, and another done with 
imich thinking. But they’ll remain there for ever if we don’t go in. 
Come, mamma, you oj)en the door.” 

Then Mrs. Bell did open the door, giving some little premonitory 
notice with tlio linndle, so that the couple in«idc might be uarned of 
approacliing footsteps. (Vofls had not escaped, either through the window 
or lip the chimney, but was seated in the middle of the room on an empty 
box, just ojjposite to Bill, who was seated upon the lump of carpeting. 
Bell still woie the checked apron as described by her sister. What 
miglit have h< en the state of her hands 1 will not pretend to say ; but 1 
do not believe that her lover had found anything amiss with them. How 
d(» )ou dc», doctor 7 ” said Mrs. Dale, striving to use her accustomed voice, 
and to look as though there were nothing of special importance in his 
visit. “ 1 have just come down from the Great House.” 

“ Mamma,” said Bell, jumping up, “ you must not call him doctor 
any more.” 

“ Must I not ? Has any one undoctored him ? ” 

“Oh, mamma, you understand,” said Bell. 

“ I understand,” said Lily, going up to the doctor, and giving him her 
che(‘k to kiss. “ He is to be my brother, and I mean to claim him as such 
fi oin tliis moment. I expect him to do eveiy thing for us, and not to call a 
moment of his time his own.” 

“ Mrs. Dale,” said the doctor, “ Bell has consented that it shall be so, 
if you will consent.” 

“ There is but little doubt of that,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“ We shall not be rich ” began the doctor. 

“ I hate to be rich,” said Bell. “ I hate even to talk about it. I 
don’t think it quite manly even to think about it ; and I am sure it isn't 
womanly.” 

“ Bell was always a fanatic in praise of poverty,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“No; I am no fanatic. I'm very fond of money earned. I would 
like to earn some myself if I knew how.” 

“ Let her go out and visit the lady patients,” said Lily. “ They do 
in America.” 
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Then they all went into the parlour and eat round the fire talking as 
though they were already one family. The proceeding, considering the 
nature of it,— that a young lady, acknowledged to be of great beauty and 
known to be of good birth, hod on tho occasion been asked and given in 
marriage, — was carried on after a somewhat humdrum fashion, and in a 
manner that must be called commonplace. How diiTercnt had it been 
when Crosbie had made his offer ! Lily for the time had been raised to 
41 pinnacle, — a pinnacle which might be dangerous, but which was, at any 
rate, lofty. With what a pretty speech had Crosbie been greeted 1 How 
it had been felt by all concerned that the fortunes of the Small House 
were in the ascendant,— felt, indeed, with some trepidation, but still with 
much inward triumph I How great had been the occasion, forcing Lily 
almost to lose herself in wonderment at what had occurred I There was 
no great occasion now, and no wonderment. No one, unless it was Crofts, 
f(‘lt very triumphant. But they were all very happy, and were sure tliat 
there was safety in their happiness. It was but the other day that one of 
them liad been thrown rudely to the ground through the treachery of a 
lover, but yet none of them feared treachery from this lover. Bell was 
as sure of her lot in life as thougli she W(*re already being taken home to 
her modest house in Guestwick. Mrs. Dale already looked upon the man 
as her son, and the party of four ivs they sat round the lire grouped them- 
selves as thougli they already formed one family. 

But B(‘ll W41S not seated next to her lover. Lily, when she had once 
accepted Crosbie, seemed to think that she could never be too near to 
him. She had been in no wise ashamed of her love, and had shown it 
constantly by some little caressing motion of her hand, leaning on his 
arm, looking into his face, as though she were continually desirous of 
Homo ]>alpablc assurance of his presence. It W'as not so at all with Bell. 
She was happy in loving and in being loved, but she required no overt 
testimonies of afi’ection. I do not think it would have made her uiihapjiy 
if some sudden need had required that Crofts should go to India and 
back before they w'ere married. The thing was settled, and that was 
enough for her. But, on the other hand' when he spoke of the expe- 
diency of an immediate marriage, she raised no 'difliiculty. As her mother 
was about to go into a new residence, it might be as well that that 
residence should be fitted to the wants of two persons instead of three. 
So they talked about chairs and tables, carpets and kitchens, in a most 
iinromantic, liomely, useful manner! A considerable portion of the 
furniture in the house they were noW about to leave belonged to the 
squire, — or to the house rather, as they were in the habit of saying. The 
older and more solid things, — articles of household stuff that stand the 
wear of half a century, — had been in the Small House when they came ta 
it. There was, therefore, a question of buying new furniture for a house 
jn Guestwick, — a question not devoid of importance to the possessor of so 
moderate an income as that owned by Mrs. Dale. In the first month or 
two they were to live in lodgings, and their goods were to be stored in 
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aome friendly warehouse. Under such circumstances would it not be 
well that Bell’s marriage should be so arranged that the lodging question 
might not be in any degree complicated by her necessities ? This was 
the last suggestion made by Dr. Crofts, induced no doubt by the great 
encouragement he had received. 

That would be hardly possible,” said Mrs. Dale. “ It only wants 
three weeks ; — and with the house in such a condition I ” 

James is joking,” said Bell. 

“ I was not joking at all," said the doctor. 

‘‘ AVhy not seiid for Mr. Boyce, and carry lier off at onco on a pillion 
Iv'liind you ? ” said Lily. “ It’s just the sort of thing fbr primitive people 
to <]o, like y(»u and Boll. All tho same, Bell, I do wish you could have 
been married from this house.” 

I don’t think it will make much difference,” said Bell. 

“ Only if you would have waited till summer wo would have had such 
a nice party on the lawn. It sounds so ugly, being married fVojii lodgings ; 
d(»('Mrt it, nMiiinia? ” 

“It doesn’t sound at all ugly to me,” said Bell. 

“ I hhall always call you Dame Comnionplaco when you’re married,” 
said Lily. 

'J'hen tliey bad tea, and after tea Dr. Crofts got on Ins horse and rode 
back to Gue-.twick. 

“Now may I talk about him?” said Lily, as soon as the door was 
closed behind his back. 

“ No ; you may not.” 

“ As if 1 haclii*t known it .all along ! And wasn’t it haid to bear Ihnf 
3011 should have scolded mo with such pertinacious austerity, and tliat 1 
AN .'isn’t to say a word in answer ! ” 

“ I don’t remember the austerity,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“ Nor yet Lily’s silence,” said Bell. 

“But it’s all settled now,” said Lily, “ and I’m dowmrigbt bapjiy. I 
never f(»lt nujre satisfaction, — never, Bell I ” 

“ Nor did 1 ,” said her mother ; “ I may truly say that I thank God 
for this good thing.” 


CHAPTER LI. 

JoHR Eambs toes Things which hb ought not to have tone. 

John Eames succeeded in making his bargain with Sir BafHe Buffic. 
lie accepted the private-decretaryship on the plainly expressed condition 
that he was to have leave of absence for a fortnight towards the end of 
April. Having an'anged this he took an affectionate leave of Mr. Love, 
who was really much affected at parting with him, discussed valedictory 
pots of porter in the big room, over which many wishes were ex- 
pressed that he might be enabled to compass the length and breadth of 
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old IIufRe*8 feet, uttered a last catting joke nt Mr. Kissing as he met that 
gentleman hurrying through the passages with an enormous ledger in hU 
hands, and then took his place in the comfortable arm-' hair which Fitz- 
Iloward had been forced to relinquish. 

“ Don’t tell any of the fellows,” said Fitz, but I’m going to cut the 
concern altogether. My governor wouldn’t let me stop here in any other 
place than that of private secretary.” 

‘‘ Ah, your governor is a swell,” said Fames. 

“ 1 don’t know about that,” said Fitzlloward. “ Of course he has a 
g(K)d deal of family interest. My cousin is to come in for St. Bungay at 
the next election, and then T can do better than remain here.” 

“ That’s a matter of course,” said Fames. “ If my cousin were Member 
for St. Bungay, I’d never stand anything east of Whitehall.” 

“ And 1 don’t menu,” said Fitzlloward. “ This room, you know, is 
all very nice ; but it is a bore coming into the City every day. And 
then one doesn’t like to be rung for like a servant. Not that 1 mean to 
put you out of conceit with it.” 

‘‘ It will do very well for me,” said Fames. ** I never was very par- 
ticular.” And so they parted, Fames assuming the beautiful arm-chair 
and the peril of being asked to carry Sir Raffle’s shoes, while Fitzlloward 
took the vacant desk in the big room till such time as some member of his 
family should come into Parliament for the borough of St. Bungay. 

But Fames, though he drank the porter, and qiiizzcd Fitzlloward, and 
gibed at Kissing, did not seat himself in his new arm-chair without some 
serious thoughts. He was aware that his career in London had not 
liitherto been one on which he could look back with self-respect. He had 
lived with friends whom he did not esteem; he had been idle, and some- 
times worse than idle ; and he had allowed himself to be hampered by 
the protended love of a >voman for whom he had never felt any true 
affection, and by whom he had been cpzened out of vaiious foolish 
promises which even yet were hanging over his head. 'As he sat with 
Sir Raffltfs notes before him, be thought almost with horror of the men 
and women in Burton CiTscont. It was now about three years since he 
had first known Cradoll, and he shuddered as he remembered how very poor 
n creature was he whom he bad chosen for his bosom friend. He could 
not make for himself those excuses which we can make for him. He could 
not tell himself that he had been driven by circumstances to choose a 
friend, before be bad learned to know what were the requisites for wliich 
he fdiould look. He had lived on terms of closest intimacy with this 
man for three years, and now his eyes were opening themselves to the 
nature of his friend’s cliaracter. Cradell was in age three years his 
senior. “I won’t drop him,” he said to himself; “but be is a poor 
creature.” He thought, too, of the Lupexes, of Miss Spruce, and of 
Mrs. Roper, and tried to imagine what Lily Dale would do if she found 
herself among such people. It would be impossible that she should ever 
so find herself. He might as well ask her to drink at the bar of a gin- 
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shop flfl (o Rit down in Mr«. Roper’s drawing-room. If destiny had in 
store for him such good fortune as that of calling Lily his own, it was 
necessary that he should altogether alter his mode of life. 

In tnith his hobbledehoy hood was dropping off from him, ns its old 
skin drops from a snake. Much of the feeling and something of the 
knowledge of manhood was coming on him, and he was beginning to 
recognize to liinisvlf that the future manner of his life must be to him 
a matter of very serious concern. No such thought had come near him 
when he first established himself in London. It seems to me that in this 
respect the fathers and mothers of the present generation understand but 
little of llie inward nature of the young men for whom they are so anxious. 
They give them ciedit for so much that it is impossible they should have, 
and then deny them credit for so much that they possess I They expect 
fiom them when boys flic discretion of men, — that discretion which comes 
from thinking ; but will not give tbcMii ert'dit for any of that power of 
tlioiiglit which alone can ultimately produce good conduct. Young men 
are generally lliouglitfnl, — more thoughtful than their seniors ; but the 
fiiiit of their thought is not as yet there. And then so little is done for 
the ainiihoment of lads who are tiiraed loo«e into London at nineteen or 
tw’enty. Tan it be that any mother really expects her son to sit alone 
ev(‘ning after ev(*ning in a dingy room drinking bad tea, and reading 
g jod books? And yet it seems that mothers do so expect, — the very 
mothers wlin talk about the thoughtlessness ol youtli ! 0 ye mothers 

who from year to year sec your sons launched forth upon the perils of 
the world, and who are so careful with your good advice, with under 
flannel thirl ines, with books of devotion and tooth-powder, does it never 
occur to you that provision should be made for amusement, for dancing, 
for parties, for the excitement and comfort of women’s society ? That 
excitement your sons will have, and if it be not provided by you of one 
kind, will certainly be provided by themselves of another kind. If I 
WTre a mother sending lads out into the world, the matter most in my 
mind would be this, — to what houses full of nicest girls could I'g(t 
them admission, so that they might do their flirting in good company. 

Poor John Eames had been so placed that he had been driven to do 
bis flirting in very bad company, and he w’as now fully aware that it 
had l)ccn so. It wanted but two days to his departure for Guestwick 
Manor, and as he sat breathing awliilc after the manufacture of a large 
batch of Sir Raffle’s notes, he made up his mind that he would give 
Mrs. Roper notice before he started that on his return to London he would 
bo seen no more in Burton Crescent. He would break his bonds altogether 
astmder, and if there should be any penalty for such breaking he would 
pay it in what best manner he might be able. He acknowledged to him- 
self that he had been behaving badly to Amelia, confessing, indeed, more 
sin in that respect than he bad in truth committed ; but this, at any rate, 
was clear to him, that he must put himself on a proper footing in that 
quarter before he could venture to speak to Lily Dale. 
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Ab he came to a definite conclusion on this subject the little handbell 
which always stood on Sir Raffle’s table was FKiunded, and Eamcs was 
call(‘d into the presence of tlio great man. “ Ah,” said Sir Raffle, leaning 
back in his arm-chair, and stretching himself after the great exertions 
which ho had been making — “ Ah, let me sec ? You are going out of 
town the day after to-morrow.” 

“ Yes, Sir Jtuffle, the day after to-morrow,” 

** Ah, it’s a great annoyance, — a very great annoyance. But on such 
oecnKioiis 1 never think of myself. I never have done so, and don’t 
HUpj)Obe I ever shall. So you’re going down to rny old friend Do Guest.” 

Eamos was al^vuys angered when his new patron Sir Kafflo talked of 
his old friendship with the carl, and nev('r gave the Commissioner any 
eneouragemerit. ‘‘ I am going down to Guestwick,” said he. 

“Ah! yes ; to Guestwick Manor? I don’t remember that I was ever 
there. I daresay I may have been, but one forgets those things.” 

“ 1 ncv(jr licard Lord Do Guest speak of it.” 

Oh, dear, no. Why should his memory bo better than mine? 
Tell him, will you ? how very glad I shall be to renew our old 
intimacy. I should think nothing of running down to him for a day or 
two in the dull time of the year, — say in September or October. It’s 
rather a coincidence our both being interested about you, — isn’t it ? ” 

“ rU be sure to tell him.” 

“ Mind yon do. Tie’s one of our most thoroughly independent noble- 
men, and J res])cct him very highly. Let me see; didn’t I ring my 
bell? What was it 1 wanlod ? 1 think I rang my boll.” 

“ You did ring your boll.” 

“ Ah, yes ; I know. I’m going away, and I ■wanted my — — 
would yon t(*ll Rafterty to bring me — my boots ? ” Whereupon Johnny 
rang the bell — not the littlo handbell, hut the other bell. “ And I 
shan’t be hero to-morrow,” continued Sir Raffle. “ I’ll thank you to send 
my letters up to the square ; and if they should send down from the 
Troasur}'; — but the Chancellor would write, and in that ca.se you’ll send 
up his letter at once by a special messenger, of oemwe.” 

“ Here’s Rafferty,” said Eames, determined that he would not even 
sully his lips with speaking of Sir liaffle’s boots. 

“ Oh, ah, yes ; Rafferty, bring me my boots.” 

** Anything else to say 7 ” asked Eames. 

“ No, nothing ehse. Of course you’ll be careful to leave everything 
straight behind yon.” 

” Oh, yes ; I’ll leave it all straight” Then Eames withdrew, so that 
ho might not bo present at the intanriew between Sir Raffle and his 
boots. “ He’ll not do,” said Sir Raffle to himself. He’ll never do. He’s 
not quick enough, — ^has no go iu him. He’s not man enough for the place, 
1 wonder why the earl has taken him hy the hand in that way.” 

Soon after the little episode of the boots Eames left bis office and 
walked home alone to Burton Crescent. He felt that he had gained a 
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victory in Sir room, but tbo victory there had been easy. Now 

he had another battle on hie hands, in whidi, as he believed, the achieve- 
ment of victory would be much more diflicult. Amelia lioper was a 
person much more to be feared than the Chief Gommissioncr ? lie had 
one strong arrow in hia quiver on which he would depend, if there 
should come to him the neccasity of giving his enemy a death-wound. 
During the last week she had been making powerful love to Cradell, so 
as to jiistily the punishment of desertion from n former lover. He would 
not throw Cradell in her teeth if he could help it; but it was incumbent 
on him to gain a victory, and if the worst pliould come to the worst, ho 
must use such weapons as destiny and the chance of war hod given liiin. 

He ft niul Mrs. Roper in the dining-room as ho entered, and imme- 
diately began his work. ^Irs. Kojkjv,’’ he said, “ I’m going out of town 
the day after to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, yes, Mr. Eames, we know that.. You’re going ns a visitor to 
the noble mansion of flic Earl De Guest.” 

“ I don't know about the mansion being very noble, but I’m going 

down into tlu^ country for a fortnight. Wheri 1 comc' hack ” 

When you back, Mr. Eames, T hope you’ll find your room 
iiioro comfortable. 1 know it isn t quite, what it should be for n gent]kl|ban 
like you, and I’ve been thinking for some time past—” 

“But, Mrs. Roper, I don’t mean to come back hero any more. It’s 
ju-st that that I want to say to you.” 

“ Not come hack to the crescent ! ” 

“No, Mrs. Roper. A fellow must move soractiincs, you know; and 
I’m sure I’ve been very constant to yon for n long time,” 

“ But where are you going, Mr. Eames? 

“ Well ; 1 haven’t just made up my mind as yet. That is, it will depend 
on wdiat 1 may do, — on what friends of mine may say down in the country. 
You’ll not think I’m quarrelling with you, Mrs, Roix*r.” 

“It’s tliem Lupexes as have done it,” said Mrs. Roper, in her deep 
distress. 

“ No, indeed, Mrs. Roper, nobody has done it.” 

“ Yes, it is ; and I’m not going to blame you, Mr. Eames* They’ve 
made the house unfit for any decent young gentleman like you. I’ve been 
feeling that all along ; but it’s hard upon a lone woman like me, isn’t it, 
Mr. Eames?” 

“ But, Mrs. Roper, the Lupexes have had nothing to do with my going.” 

“ Oh, yes, they have ; I understand it all. But what could I do, 
Mr. Eames ? I’ve been giving them warning every week for the last ei.x 
months ; but the more I give them warning, the more they won’t go. 
Unless I were to send for a policeman, and have a row in the hous e -- — *** 

“ But I haven’t complained of the Lupexes, Mrs. Roper.” 

“You wouldn’t bo quitting without any reason, Mr. Eames, You 
arc not going to be married in earnest, are you, Mr. Eames 7 ” 

“ Not that I know of,’* 
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“You may tell me; you may, indeed. I won’t say a word, — not to 
anybody. It boan't been my fault about Amelia. It hasn't really.” 

“ Who says there’s been any fault ? ” 

“ I can see, Mr. Earnes. Of course it didn’t do for me to interfere. 
And if you had liked her, I will say I believe she’d have made ns good a 
wife as any young man ever took : and she can make a few pounds go 
farther than most girls. You can understand a mother’s feelings; and if 
there was to be anything, I couldn’t spoil it ; could I, now ? ” 

“ But there isn’t to be anything.” 

“ So I’ve told her f )r months past. T’m not going to say anything to 
blame you; but young men ouglit to be very particular; indeed they 
ought.” fJohnny did not choose to-liint to the disconsolate mother that it 
also bc'hoved young women to be very particular, but he thought it. “ I’vo 
wislied many a time, Mr. Kamos, that she had never come here; indeed I 
have. But what’s a mother to do ? I couldn’t put her outside the door.” 
'J'hen "Min. Boper raised her apron up to her eyes, and began to sob. 

Km very sorry if I’ve made any mischief,” said Johnny. 

“It liasn’t been your fault,” continued the poor woman, from whom, 
as her tears became uncontrollable, her tiue feelings forced themselves 
and the real outpouring of her feminine nature. “ Nor it hasn’t been my 
fault. But I know what it would como to when I saw how she Avas going 
on ; atiKl 1 told lier so. 1 knew you wouldn’t juU nj) with the likes of her.” 

“Indoi'd, Mrs. Boper, I’ve always had a great rogaid for her, and for 
you too.” 

“ Ibit you weren’t going to maiT} Iut. IVc told lier so all along, and 
I’ve bogged h<‘r not to do it, — almost on my knees I have; but she 
Avouldii’t be said by me. She never would. She’s always been that Avilful 
tliat I’d sooner liave her aAvny from me than with me. Though she’s a 
good young woman in the liousc, — she is, indeed, Mr. Eames ; — and there 
isn’t a pair of hands in it that Avorks so hard ; but it was no use my talking.” 

“ I don’t think any harm has been done.” 

“ Yes, there lias ; groat liarm. It has made the place not respectable. 
It’s till* Lupexes is tlie Avor^t. There’s Miss Spruce, who has been Avitli 
mo for nine years, — ever since I’ve had the house, — she’s been telling me 
this morning that she means to go into the country. It’s all the same thing. 
I understand it. 1 can sec it. The house isn’t respectable, ns it should be ; 
and your mamma, if she were to knoAV all, would have a right to be angry 
Avith me. I did mean to be respectable, Mr. Eames ; I did, indeed.” 

“ Miss Spruce Avill think better of it.” 

“ You don’t knoAv what I’ve had to go through. There’s none of them 
pays, not regular, — only she and you. She’s been like the Bank of England, 
has Miss Spruce.” 

“ I’m afraid I’ve not been vciy regular, Mrs. Rc^cr.” 

“ Oh, yes, you have. I don’t think of a pound or two more or less at 
the end of a quarter, if I’m sure to have it some day. The butcher, — he 
understands one’s lodgers just as well as I do, — if Mie money’s really 
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coming, he’ll wait ; but he won’t wait for such as them Lupexes, whoso 
money’s nowhere. And there’s Ci-adell j would you believe it, that fellow 
owes me eight and twenty pounds 1 ” * 

“ Eight and twenty pounds ! ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Eames, eight and twenty pounds ! He’s a fool. It’s thorn 
Lu|xjxos as have had his money. I know it. He don’t talk of paying, 
and going away. I shall bo just left with him and the Lupexes on iny 
liands; and then tlie bailiifs may come and sell every stick about the 
place. I won’t say nay to them.” Then she threw herself into the old 
horsehair arm-chair, and gave way to her womanly sorrow. 

“ 1 tliiiik ril go upstairs, and get ready for dinner,” said Eames. 

‘‘And you must go invay when you come back ? ” said Mrs, llopiT. 

“Well, yes, I’m afiaid 1 must. I meant you to have a month’s 
warning from to-day. Of course I shall pay for the month.” 

“ I don’t want to take any adviintiige ; indeed, 1 don’t. But I do ho])e 
you’ll leave your things. You can have them whenever you like. If 
C'hiimpcnd knows that you and Miss Spruce are both going, of course 
he’ll be down uihju me ior his money.” Chumptmd was the butcher. But 
Eames made no answer to this piteous plea. Whether or no ho could 
allow his old boots to remain in Bui ton Crescent for the next w'cek or tw'o 
must depend on tlic manner in which he might be received by Amelia 
lioper this evening. 

When he came down to the drawuug-room, there was no one there but 
Miss Spruce. “ A fine day, Miss Spruce,” said be. 

“Yes, Mr. Eames, it is a fine day for London; but don’t )oii think 
the countiy air is very nice ? ” 

“Give me the town,” siiid Johnny, wibhing to say a good word for 
poor Mrs. Roper, if it were po.ssible. 

“You’re a young man, Mr. Eames; but I’m only an old woman. 
That makes a dilFcj ence,” said Miss Sjiruce. 

“ Not much,” said Johnny, meaning to be civil. “ You don’t like to 
be dull any more than I do.” 

“ 1 like to be respectable, Mr. Eames. I ahvays have been respectable, 
Mr. Eames.” This the old woman said almost in a whisper, looking 
aiixiou.sly to see that the door liad not been opened to other listening ears. 

“ I’m sure Mrs. Roper is very re.spectable.” 

“Yes; Mrs. Roper is respectable, Mr. Eames; but there are some 

here that Hush-sh-sli 1 ” And the old lady put her finger up to 

her lips. The door opened and Mrs, Lupex swam into the room. 

“ How d’ye do, Miss Spruce 7 I dcclai'e you’re always first. It’s to 
get a chance of having one of the young gentlemen to yourself, I 
believe. What’s the news in the city to-day, Mr. Eames? In your 
position now of course you hear all the news.” 

“ Sir Raffle Buffle has got a new pair of shoes. I don’t know that for 
certain, but I guess it from the time it took him to put them on,” 

“All I now you’re quizzing. That’s always the way with you 
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geutlemou when you get a little up in the worl^. Yna don*t think women 
are worth talking to then^ unless just for a joke or so.” 

“ I’d a great deal sooner talk to you, Mrs. Lupex, than I would to 
Sir llaffle Buflle.” 

It’s all very well for you to say that. But we women know what 
such compliments as those mean ; — dou’.t we, Miss Spruce ? A woman 
that’s been married five years as I have, — or I may say six, — doesn’t expect 
much attention from young men. And though I was young when I 
married, — ^young in years, that is, — ^I’d seen too much and gone through 
too much to be young in heart.” This she said almost in a whisper ; but 
Miss Spruce heard it, and was confirmed in her belief that Burton Crescent 
was no longer respectable. 

don’t know what you were then, Mrs. Lupex,” said Eames; “ but 
you're young enough now for anything.” 

“Mr. Eames, I’d sell all that remains of my youth at a cheap rale, 
at a very cheap rate, if 1 could only be sure of ” 

“ Sure of what, Mrs. Lupex ? ” 

“ The undivided affection of the one person that I loved. Tliat is all 
that is necessary to a woman’s happiness.” 

“ And isn’t Lupex ” 

“ Lupex 1 But, hush, — never mind. I should not have allowed 
niysoif to bo betrayed into an expression of feeling. Here’s your friend 
hlr. Cradell. Do you know I sometimes wonder wdiat you find in that 
man to be so fond of him.” "Miss iSpruco saw it all, and heard it all, and posi- 
tively resolved upon moving herself to those two small rooms at Dulwich. 

Hardly a w'ord was exchanged between Amelia and Eames before 
dinner. Amelia still devoted herself to Cradell, and Johnny saw that 
that arrow, if it should be needed, would be a strong wcaijon. Mrs. 
Rojier they found seated at her place at the dining-table, and Eames 
could perceive the traces of her tears. Poor woman I Few positions in 
life could be harder to bear than hers ! To be ever tugging at others 
for money that they could not pay; to be ever tugged at for money 
which she could not pay; to desire respectability for its own sake, but 
to be driven to confess that it 'was a luxury beyond her means; to put up 
with disreputable belongings for the sake of lucre, and then not to get the 
lucre, but be driven to feel that she was ruined by the attempt I How 
many Mrs. Ropers there are who from year to year sink down and fall 
away, and no one knows whither they betake themselves ! One fancl^« 
that one sees them from time to time at the comers of the streets in 
battered bonnets and thin gowns, with the tattered remnants of old shawls 
upon their shoulders, still looking as though they had within them a feint 
remembrance of long-distant respectability. With anxious eyes they 
peer about, as though searching in the streets for other lodgers. Where do 
they get tlieir daily morsels of bread, and their poor cups of thin tea, — 
their cups of thin tea, with perhaps a pennyworth of gin added to it, if 
Providence be good I Of this state of things Mrs. Roper had a lively 
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appreciation, and now, poor woman, slie fcwed that she was reaching it, 
by the aid of the Lnpexea. On the present occasion she carved her 
joint of meat in ailence, and sent out her slices to the good guests that 
would leave her, and to the bad guests that would remain, with apathetic 
impartiality. What was the use now of doing favour to one lodger or 
disfavour to another ? Let them take their mutton, — they who would pay 
for it and they who would not. She would not have the carving of many 
more joints in that house If Chumpend acted np to all the threats which 
lie had uttered to her that morning. 

The reader may, perhaps, remember the little back room behind the 
(lining parlour. A description was given in some former pages of an 
interview which was held there between Amelia and her lover. It was 
in that room that all the interviews of Mrs. Roper’s establishment had 
their existence. A speLiiil room for interviews is necessary in all house- 
holds ol‘ a mixed nature. If a man lives alone with his wife, he can have 
his interviews where he pleabcs. Sons and daughters, even when they 
are grown up, hardly ereatcj the necessity of an interview-chamber, though 
some such need niay be felt if the daughters are marriageable and inde- 
pendent in their natures. But when the family becomes more complicated 
than this, if an extra young man be introduced, or an aunt comes into 
rcsidenc(‘, or ^rown up children by a former wife interfere with the 
domestic simplioif y, tlien such accommodation becomes quite indispensable. 
No woman would think of taking in lodgers without such a room; and 
this room theie was at Mrs. Roper’s, very small and dingy, but still 
sufficient, — ^just behind the dining piulour and opposite to the kitchen 
stairs. Hither, iiftor dinner, Amelia was summoned. She had just seated 
herselC betwei'ii IMrs. Lupex and Miss Spruce, ready to do battle with the 
foimer because she would stay, and with the latter because she would go, 
wdicn she was called out by the servant girl. 

‘‘ Miss Mcalyer, Miss Mealyer,— sh— sh— sh 1 ” And Amelia, looking 
round, saw a large I’cd hand beckoning to her. “ He’s down there,” said 
Jemima, as soon as her young mistress had joined her, “and wants to see 
you most pai tic’lar.” 

“ Which of ’em ? ” asked Amelia, in a whisper. 

“ Why, Mr. Heames, to be sure. Don’t you go and have anythink to 
say to the other one, Miss Mealyer, pray don’t ; he ain’t no good ; he 
ain’t indeed.” 

Amelia stood still for a moment on the landing, calculating whether it 
would be well for her to have the interview, or well to decline it. Her 
objects were two ; — or, rather, her object was in its nature twofold. She 
was, naturally, anxious to drive John Eames to desperation ; and anxious 
also, by some slight added artifice, to make sure of Cradell if Eames’s 
desperation did not have a very speedy effect. She agreed with Jemima’s 
criticism in the main, but she did not go quite so far os to think that 
Cradell was no good at all. Let it be Eames, if Eames were possible ; 
but let the other string be kept for use if Eames were not possible. Poor 
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girl ! in comiog to this resolve she had not done so without agony. She 
had a heart, and with such power as it gave her, she loved John Eames. 
But the world had been hard to her ; knocking her about hither and 
thither unmercifully ; threatening, as it now threatened, to take from her 
what few good things she enjoyed. When a girl is so circumstanced she 
cannot afford to attend to her heart. She almost resolved not to see Eumes 
on the present occasion, thinking that he might be made the more desperate 
by such refusal, and remembering also that Cradell was in the house and 
would know of it. 

“ He’s there a-waiting, Miss Mcalyer. Why don’t yer come down ? ” 
and Jemima plucked her young mistress by the arm. 

I am coming,” said Amelia. And with dignified steps she descended 
to the interview. 

“Here she is, Mr. Heames,” said the girl. And then Johnny found 
hiuLsolf alone with his lady-love. 

“ You have sent for me, Mr. Eames,” she said, giving her head a 
little toss, and turning her face away from him. “ 1 was engaged upstairs, 
but I thought it uncivil not to come down to you as you sent for me so 
special.” 

“ Yes, Miss Roper, 1 did want to sec you very particularly.” 

“ Oh, dear 1 ” she exclaimed, and he understood fully that the exclama- 
tion referred to his having omitted the customary use of liPi* Christian name. 

“ I saw your mother before dinner, and I told her that I am going 
away the day after to-morrow.” „ . 

** We all know about that ; — to the caiTs, of course S ” And then thei c 
was another chuck of lier head. ' \ 

“ And I told her also that I hud made up my mind not to come back 
to Burton Crescent.” 

“ What I leave the house altogether ! ” 

“ Well ; yes. A fellow must make a change somctiiucB, you know.” 

“ And where are you going, John ? ” 

That 1 don’t know ns yet.” 

“ Tell me the tinlh, John ; are you going to be married ? Are you — 
going — to marry — that young woman, — Mr. Crosbie’s leavings ? 1 demand 
to have an answer at once. Are you going to many her? ” 

He had determined very resolutely that nothing she might say should 
make him angry, but when she thus qucstiwied him about “ Crosbie’s 
leavings ” he found it very difficult to keep his temi»er. “ 1 have not 
conic,” said he, “ to speak to you about any one but oui selves.” 

“That put-off won’t do with me, sir. You are not to treat any giil 
you may please in that sort of way; — oh, John! ” Then she looked at 
him as though she did not know whether to fly at him and cover him 
with kisses, or to fly at him and tear his hair. 

“ I know I haven't behaved quite as I should have done,” he began. 

“ Oh, John ! ” and she shook her head. “ You mean, then, to tell me 
that you are going to marry her ? ” 
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I mean to say nothing of the kind. I only mean to say that I am 
going away from Burton Crescent.” 

“ John Earaes, I wonder what you think will come to you ! Will you 
answer me this ; have I had a promiao from you, — a distinct promise, 
over and over again, or have I not ? ” ^ 

“ I don’t know about a distinct promise ” 

“ Well, well 1 I did think that you was a gentleman that woul4t^<>t 
go back from your word. I did think that. I did think that you WOttld 
never put a young lady to the necessity of bringing forward her oyfix 
letters to prove that she is not expecting more than she has a right 1 
don’t know 1 And that, after all that has been between us I 
Eames I ” And again it seemed to him as though she were about to 

“ I tell you that I know I haven’t behaved well. What more fean 
Isay?” 

“What more can you say? Oh, John I to ask me such a question! 
If you were a man you would know very well what more to say. But all 
you private secretaries are given to deceit, as the sparks fly upwards. 
However, I despise you, — 1 do, indeed. I despise you.” * 

“ If you despise me, we might as W'ell shako hands and part at once. 

I daresay that will be best. One doesn’t like to be despised, of course ; 
but sometimes one can’t help it.” And then he put out his hand 
to her. 

“ And is this to be the end of all? ” she said, taking it. 

“ Well, yes ; I suppose so. You say I’m despised.” 

“ You shouldn’t take up a poor girl in that way for a sharp word,— 
not ^vhen she is suffering as I am made to suffer. If you only think of 
it, — think what I have been expecting I ” And now Amelia began to 
cry, and to look as though she were going to full into his arms. 

“ It is better to tell the truth,” he said ; “ isn’t it ? ” 

“ But it shouldn’t be the truth.” 

“ But it is the truth. I couldn’t do it. I should ruin myself and you 
too, and we should never be happy.” 

“ I should be happy, — very happy indeed.” At this moment the poor 
girl’s tears were unaffected, and her words were not artful. For a minute 
or two her heart, — her actual heart, — ^was allowed to prevail. 

“ It cannot be, Amelia. nm you not say good-by ? ” 

Good-by,” she said, Itening against him as she spoke. 

“ 1 do so hope you will be happy,” he said. And then, putting his* 
arm round her waist, he kissed her; which he certainly ought not to 
have done. 

When the interview waa over, he escaped out into the crescent, and as 
he walked down through the squares, — ^Woburn Square, and Kusaell 
Square, and Bedford Square, — towards the heart of London, he felt himself 
elated, almost to a state of triumph. He had got himself well out of his 
difliculties, and now he would be ready for his love-tale to Lily. 
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Ever since the moveable types of Faust have been in general use, with 
their immense powers for good and evil profoundly modifying social 
life, it has been the general opinion, either rhetorically expressed, or 
tacitly implied, that in all preceding ages Literature was hampered with 
serious difficulties in respect to its publication and distribution. And 
during the whole of the Middle Ages this was the condition of Literature. 
Books were necessarily rare and costly. They were so because readers 
were few and incuriems ; and readers were few and incurious partly from 
this very difficulty of getting books. Even when the great agitations of 
religious and political polemics ronsed their desire for books, the slow 
process of transcription, and the small number of transcribers, necessarily 
made books scanty in (juantity and costly in price. 

On this subject, however, enough has been written. I merely glance 
at it to suggest that our estimate of the condition of Literature in the 
Middle Ages has by a very natural but improper generalization been 
extended to Rome, where we assume that similar conditions would neces- 
Barily have produced similar results ; but in this we make the egregious 
mistake of assuming that the conditions were similar. If I were to say 
that in Rome, under tlie empire, there were publishing houses which 
almost rivalled the great firms of our own days, both in the extent of their 
enterprises and the cheapness of their publications, the reader would 
justly suspect me of playful paradox or wilful exaggeration. But without 
going so far as to place copying on a level with printing, or suggesting 
that Atticus, Tryi)]jon, and Dorus, would have made much figure in 
Albemarle Street, Paternoster Row, or Cornhill, I think it may be irre- 
sistibly shown that not only is the current opinion respecting the condi- 
tion of Literature implied by the absence of printing, wholly wrong as 
regards Rome, but that the Roman publishers exhibited immense activity, 
issued large and cheap editions, and made largo profits. 

It is obvious that if books had been slow in production and costly in 
price, the readers of each separate work would necessarily have been few ; 
and even the most successful author would have had to wait many years 
before reaching the mass of readers. Now nothing is more patent to the 
student of Roman Literature thm that the popular authors addressed an 
immense public ; that they w«o read not simply in Rome, and in the 
select circles of Italy, but throughout the vast empire. Unless we are to 
suppose the poets puslied boasting to the point of buffoonery, we can only 
thus understand Martial, Ovid, and Propertius when they ppcak of their 
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works as being “ known all over the world.”* * * § Nor do they simply use 
this vague phrase. They specify that old and young, women and girls, 
in Home and in the provinces, in Britain and Gaul, in the senate and the 
camp, read their verses. “ Every one,” says Martial, “ has me in his 
pocket, every one has me in his hands.” 

Laudat, amat, cantat, nostros men Roma libcHoj : 

Mcqnc sinns omnis, me manus omnis habet. f 

Particular attention is called to this mention of the works being in the 
hands of the people, because the mere notoriety of the poems might have 
been gained through other channels, especially the public recitations. As 
we proceed we shall come upon other similar indications. Horace speaks 
with disgust, and not with great delicacy, of the repugnance he felt to 
seeing liis books in the hands of the vulgar j J and wc shall see presently 
that cheap hinclings were in vogue, to bring the works within every one’s 
reach. 

It is true that the Homan people had abundant means of acquainting 
themselves with popular works without buying them. If they had no 
Mudio, they had public libraries, to which no subscription was asked; 
and they had public Recitations, also giatis, to which they seemed to have 
flocked as we flock to public meetings. These Recitations present a curious 
picture of Homan life. Thcdr oiigin was the natural (and somewh'at 
afflicting) desire urging authors, especially poets, to road their productions 
to a few select friends, before venturing on an appeal to the great public. 
When the friends really desire to be read to, the practice is innocent 
enough, if not very profitable. When, as alas I too frequently happens, 
the friends vehemently desire not to be read to, but submit out of friend- 
ship or politeness, the practice is equally un2)rofitfiblc, and not a little 
hateful. It is a jiractice whicli materially disturbs one’s pleasure in 
German society at the present day. Not only are poems recited with 
superfluous generosity before they arc printed, but on the slightest pro- 
vocation poems which have long been published are forced upon the 
company. Moliere must have suffered from this infliction, as we see in 
his happy lines : — 

TiC drfjuit dcs auteurs, dans Icurs productions, 

C’cst d’on tyraiiniHcr Ics conversations, 

jy etro an Palais, an Conrs, aux rnellcs, anx tables, 

Do lours vers fatigonts lectcurs infatigables.§ 

In Rome the practice rapidly bccjime an institution. Baths, and other 
public places were seldom without some improvised reading ; and besides 

* Mabtial ; Epig. lib. 1. 2 ; III. 95 ; V. 13. The repetition of the phrase would 
be too impudent were there no foundation for such a boost. Ovid : Triatia, IV. 9 

nnd 10, threatens to make his praises and complaints travel as far as the earth extends 
“ from east to west, and beyond the waves will be heard the sobs of my plaints.” 
Compare PaorEiiTius ; TI. 18, and elsewhere. 

t Epig. lib. VI. 61. t Sat. I. 4, 71. 

§ Lea Femmea Savantea, Act HI., Sc. V. 
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these, there were solemn and elaborate recitations at 'which emperors 
thought it their duty or policy to attend, and some of them even read their 
own compositions there. Pliny, in one of his letters, mentions that scarcely 
a single day of the previous month had been without its recitation. The 
entertainment being gratis, there was no lack of listeners. To the authors 
themselves these occasions were certainly delightful ; and Ovid in exile 
complains of having no one to whom he can read his verses, no applausive 
audiences to stimulate his flagging energies. 

The existence of these Recitations, and their frequency, prove the 
existence of a popular interest in literature. “ All flock in crowds,” says 
Juvenal, ** to hear the sweet voice of Statius, when he has gladdened the 
city by fixing the day for reading the Thehais. So great is the charm 
with which he captivates their souls ; such the delight with which the 
multitude listens. But though his energy may break down the benches, 
the applause will not prevent his starving.” * 

The public of those days, we must recollect, was cs'^cntially an idle 
public. The work of the world was mainly done by slaves. The freemen 
had little to occupy their time ; and when once the taste for literature 
had been excited, it was a means of saving many from their immense 
ennui. Even in our busy public there is an eager desire to hear about 
all the literary novelties ; but with multitudes of Romans it was an active 
employment. They were to be found lounging in the bookshops, and the 
baths, reading or listening. We seem to smell parchment aiul papyrus 
everywhere. We see them even at meals listening to theii slaves reading, 
or reclining on couches witli an unrolled jiapyrus in their hands. The 
women were as well read in tlie current literature as our idle ladies who 
subscribe to Mudie’s. Stockings would have been as blue then as now, 
only stockings had not been invented ; and the dislike of Juvenal and 
Martial for this blueness is feelingly exjiresscd. 

That the Roman populace was not shut out from Literature, and even 
newspapers, by the -want of a printing-press, is certain. What tlu*ir news- 
papers may have contained, I do not know ; but Tacitus tells us that in 
the provinces, and even in the camp, these j^apers were read with great 
avidity, every one being anxious to hear Avhat Thraseaa had not done f — - 
os in our day they are to hear what Louis Napoleon has said, or has 
not said. 

The existence of several well-known publishers piovcs the activity 
of the book-trade. Dionysius of Halicarnassus speaks of the “ thousands 
of writers” on the single subject of the early Roman history; and 


* rurritur ad vocem jucnndam et carmen nmicaj 
U'hcbaidos, lictam quum fecit Statius ui’bcm 
Promi&itque diem : tanta dulccdine captos 
Afficit illo animos tontaqae Ubidino vulgi 
Auditur ; sed quum fregit subsellia versa, 

Esurit. — Sat. Vn. 82-6. 

f Tacit. : Ann. X VL 22 ; Curatius leguntur ut noscatur quid Thrascas non fecerit. 
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althongh there is of course hyperbole in his phrase of ftvpluv SXKtav, yet 
even as an hyperbole it indicates a large number. And there is no exag- 
geration, but a statement meant to be precise, in the notice of the two 
tliousand copies of the pseudo- Sibylline books which Augustus confiscated 
in Rome alone. Here, also, is a fact which points in the same direction : 
riiny laughingly writes to a friend that Regulua has taken into his head 
to weep ostentatiously for the loss of his son ; and no one W’ceps like him 
— bt^et vt nemo, lie sets sculptors and painters to work, and composes 
an oration which he is not content with publicly reciting in Rome, but 
must enrich the jn'ovinces with a thousand copies of it — in excmplaria 
trammpttm mille,^' * 

There is one important source of demand which must not be over- 
looked, I mean for School-books. When Juvenal says that the “ verses 
which the boy has just conned over on his bench ho stands up to repeat,” 
it is clear that the Roman boys had their lesson-books, which they 
thumbed, tore, and lost, as their descendants have done. And it is V’crthy 
of remark, that in the Roman schools the popular poets wore studied ; 
nay, Persius tells us that it w'as the ambition of poets to be read in 
schools ; and Nero, in whom literary vanity, as wo know,f was intense, 
gave express orders that his verses should be given to the boys. 

Rut perhaps the strongest indication of this activity is seen in the 
fact that the library formed an essential part of every house ; whifeh is 
very far from true of houses of our own day, even among the easy 
classes. It is probable that much of this was mere fashion, and that books 
"^^cve regarded in the light of elegant furniture. It is certain that Seneca 
ridicules the general mania for book-collecting in men who only know 
the outsides of their possessions. But the fashion implies that books 
were an important element in Roman life ; since it was not the fancy of 
a few collectors Avho might have set their ambition on books, as others do 
on coins or shells. The mere fact that in every decent household there 
were slaves especially assigned to the distinct offices of reading aloud 
and transcribing and looking after the books, proves the large place 
occupied by literature. 

The prices tell a similar tale. If books had been costly, they must 
have been rare ; if they had not been cheap they could not have been 
common. Thus, on the one hand, the evidence which proves that books 
must have been abundant, proves that they must have been cheap ; and 
on the other, the evidence, scanty as it is, but decisive, which proves that 
hooks were cheap, points to their abundance. A learned Frenchman, 
who has investigated this point of price, J comes to the conclusion that 
the prices were lower than those in our own day. Let us hear what 
Martial says. The first book of his Epigrams was to be bought, he tells 
us, for five denarii (nearly three shillings) elegantly bound ; but in a 

• Pliny ; Epist. IV. 6. 

t See Cornhill Magazine for July. Art. “ Was Nero a Monster ? ” 

X Gebaud : Eseai sur ke livree dans VantiguiU, — P. 180 . 
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cheaper binding for the people it cost six to ten sestertii (a shilling to 
one-and-eightpcncc). Ilia thirteenth book of Epigrams was sold for four 
sestertii (about cightpence); and he says that half that price would 
leave a fair profit : — 

Omnis in hoc gracili xeniornm turba libello 
Conetabit numinis qnataor emta tibi, 

Quatuor est nimium, potcrit constare duobus, 

Et facict lucrum bibliopola Tryphon * 

If Tryplion, the publisher, made cent, per cent, profit on a charge of 
eightpence for a bound copy of original poems by a celebrated author, 
the cost of production must have indeed been small. And Horaoe^s well- 
known lines, declaring that a successful poem brings both money to 
publisher and fame to author, passing even across the sea, indicate that 
the numbers sold must have been very large. 

The r(*ader, doubtless, jumps to the conclusion that books were cheap 
in those days, because authors were not paid. But tho reader is rasli, 
and in his rashness wrong. Authors were paid. I do not assert, nor 
insinuate, that tliey ever received the sums which our magnificent biblio- 
poles pay celebrated authors — sums the very mention of which would, a 
few years ago, have fluttered the attics of Grub Street to madness. Horace 
never got a guinea a line for his odes ; nor did Betrouius receive sixteen 
thousand pounds for lus romance. Livy was not so well paid as Macaulay. 
But the lioman authors were paid, neveithelcss, and >vere paid sums 
greater than were usually received long after the invention of printing. 
It is very probable that then, as now, many books were published without 
an honorarium ; sometimes because tlie authors were rich, and wrote only 
for fame — which would, of course, help the cheapness of books ; and 
sometimes because the (piality of the woiks inspired but a mediocre con- 
fidctiGG in their commercial success. But it is clear that as soon as pub- 
lishing became a coininercial speculation, and rival publishers struggled 
for the honour (and profit) ol' new works, needy authors would learn tho 
value of tljeir manuscripts. That Martial was j^aid, and was very anxious 
for the money, we know from his owJi confession. He lets us know that 
he, too, was — 

Impelled by hunger and request of friends j 
and he finishes a book that ho may touch the honorarium. It is, no doubt, 
true that Martial complains of his poverty, and bitterly says, that while 
his verses are read even in Britain, his purse knows nothing of it. An 
old complaint this of the poverty of poets,f and one which the invention 
of printing was far from alleviating. But Martial received, it is estimated, 
the sum of four thousand four hundred francs, or, say two hundred 
pounds, for his epigrams : a small sum, and one which would by no means 
diminish his sense of not being paid. But Milton, for the Paradise Lost^ 

• Epig. Xni. 3. 

f “ Quare ergo, inquam, tam male vcstilas cs ? Propter hoc ip&um, ait ; amor 
ingenii noniinem uuquam divitem fecit.”-^PETnoNius : Salyricon, 
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and Spenser, for the Fah'y Queen ^ vrovlA have considered sucli a sum 
magnificent. Indeed, many poets, and other authors, since the invention 
of printing, have been glad to get their works published, and receive for 
the copyright a few presentation copies. Apropos of these presentation 
copies, Martial complains that impudent acquaintances make claims upon 
them to save the small purchase-money ; and some add insult to injury 
by selling the copy they have begged from the author. Wo have our 
own grievances in this line ; among them is that noticed by Charles Lamb, 
who objects to authors “ presenting you with copies of their work’which 
don’t sell (writing in them their foolish autograph), and expect you in 
return to present them with copies of your woiks which do sell.” 

If, on the one hand, there is evidence of an universal taste for reading, 
and immen^^e publicity for successful writers, and, on the other hand, of 
immense puhlishing activity iTi[)Ucd by this, and also of surprising cheap- 
ness of books, it becomes a question how such difTiision and cheapness 
became piacticable befoic the invention of juintiiig, whieli to iis sccmus llie 
only means of cheap literatuie. Tlmt no parallel can properly be drawn 
between tho condition of things in Rome and dtiring the ]\liddle Ages is 
apparent in the cnpiial facts, that in Koine books vnojo not lare and dostly, 
and that readeis woie mnnorous. Wherein then lies the source of the 
dithn’ciico ? In the lact of slave-labour. In Rome there were hunc(reds, 
nay thousands, of slaves einplojed in that work of ti'ansciibing, which, in 
the IMicldle Ages, was done by a few monks and clerks. Slave-labour was 
not only abundant, it 'was cheap. Writing, in the Middle Ages, was not a 
common accomplishment, and labour was valnablo. In the Roman house-^ 
hold the readers {anagnosta) and the transciibers {lihrarii) were almost as 
indispensable as cooks or diesstrs. Kven tlie ladies had their female 
transcribers (librarice), Tliesc slaves ueie not only employed in writing 
to dictation, and making extract*^, but also in cop} iug any book which 
tlieir masters desired, and which was not yet issued to the public, or had 
censed to be common in the shops. 

At first every one supplied his library by thceo means. But gradually 
the natural tendency to the division of labour, and specialization of 
employments, produced a separate class of publishers. Atticus, a man 
of refined taste, and himself an author, being of a commercial no less than 
of a literary tuin, saw a fine opening for liis tastes and energies in the 
preparation of copies on a grand scale. He had a number of slaves 
trained specially for the purpose ; and, by employing a vast number of 
copyists at once, he could nmltijily books almost as fast as they were 
demanded ; and could issue them at a price which would induce most 
people to buy from him rather than employ their own slaves in copying. 
He produced books at a low price, with great rapidity, and in a superior 
style. His success "W'as so gieat as rdpidly to find imitators: publishing 
became a trade. Rome soon had numerous bookshops in every quarter. 
Tho columns of the colonnades were emblazoned with announcements of 
new books. And favourite authors were besieged by fiatlcring publishers. 
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as we leam from Pliny and Quintilian, eager to get the work s6 much 
and so generally desired by the public.” This eagerness was not unfre- 
quently punished ; the Nemesis of a large “ remainder ” overtook the too 
enterprising speculator. However, there was the resource of the provinces, 
to which unsold copies could be despatched; and when the provinces 
were rebellious, there was always, as Martial and Horace intimate, the 
resource of selling the unread verses to wrap up pastry and spices. 

There was no need of printing when slave-labour was thus abundant. 
One slave dictating to a hundred transcribers at once, the production of a 
large edition would have cost less, and would have required little more 
time, than a similar edition issuing from our printing-offices. The 
rapidity of the transcription was, of*course, facilitated by the system of 
abbreviations. To judge of this rapidity we have the intimation of 
Martial, that it would only require one hour to copy the whole of the 
second book of his Epigrams. 

IFii'c una peragit librarius hora.* 

Now this book contains five Imndred and forty verses ; and if we understand 
him literally when ho says “ one hour,” that would give about nine verses 
in a minute. This is, perhaps, scarcely acceptable. But make whatever 
deduction is reasonable on the score of his speaking laxly, we cannot help 
the conclusion that the copying was very rapid. An edition of a thousand 
copies of such a poem might thus be produced in one day were it required. 

That woika prepared from dictation should be full of blunders, is to be 
expected. The authors are loud in complaint. Hence the defectiveness 
of ancient texts which has given employment and cause of quarrel to so 
many commentators. Perhaps, if critics had borno distinctly in mind 
the fact of ancient MSS. being all more or less open to the great source oi 
corruption which arises from mishearing — complicated as it is by the 
MSS. having in later ages been copied by men who would add the errors 
of the eye to errors of the car — their emendations might have been more 
felicitous. I will, before concluding, mention one ludicrous blunder which 
runs through all the editions of Pausanuis, until Dindorf corrected it — a 
blunder most probably arising from a confused hearing on the part of the 
transcriber. Pausanias is made to say that the Sibyl’s mother was a 
goddess, but licr father was an eater of tvhales : irarpdc Sk Ktjrofdyoio. What 
a whale-eater might be, as a special distinction, few seemed to have troubled 
themselves about. But Dindorf, seeing that there was some antithesis 
implied between mother and father, that is, between goddess and something 
else, and not recognizing this antithesis in the eater of whales, felicitously 
guessed that the antithesis to goddess was mortal — and that the mortal 
was not an eater of whales, but an eater of bread, which, as Homer says, 
the gods are not. Dindorf corrected the phrase into viro^dyoio ; and 
the passage became sense. 


* XL t. 
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Let lifl consider the question of Sermons, not in any controversial or 
doctrinal, or, what is different from both, in any religious point of view, 
but simply regarded as sermons — ssmo, a discourse — to be judged as we 
judge any other discourse on any other subject, literary, scientidc, or 
political. Is this allowable? Some may say decidedly no. There are 
those who believe that every word which drops from the lips of any 
youth consecrated episcopally is altogether sacred, and beyond the pale of 
criticism. Others, while denying the doctrine of apostolic succession, 
deem their own “gospel preacher” — that is, the man who preaches 
their own particular gospel, however incoherently, illogically, and ungnwn- 
matically — to be a “ teacher sent from God.” And a large intermediate 
portion of the decently religious community view “ the clergyman,” or 
“the minister,” with a sort of respectful indifference, as a decorous 
necc'^iity, whose discourses, like himself, are to be taken for granted, ^but 
neither judged nor investigated. 

But does not the truth of the question lio far below-— or above— these 
various opinions? The more earnest is our belief in, and reverence 
for, ihe minister of divine things, the sharper must be our judgment upon 
every man who assumes such an office, until, or unless, he has proved 
himself consecrated to it by the only true consecration — ^the Spirit of 
God burning within him and shining without, in all his words, and 
works, and ways. Otherwise, whether ho wear Geneva bands, Episcopal 
apron, or the fustian jacket of John Jones, bricklayer and Methodist 
preacher, he is still no more tlian “ the man in the pulpit,” whom it 
is lawful and right for us to judge as we judge any other man ; or rather, 
not him but his sermon. 

Thus I mean neither offence nor irreverence, if I speak out plainly a 
few things which many persons must have inwardly thought, regarding 
the discourses that we all hear Sunday after Sunday, in our various 
churches and chapels of England, Scotland, or Ireland. It would be easy 
to make an amusing article of thinly-disguised personalities, but the sub- 
ject is too serious to be “amusing” upon. Besides, there is a certain 
text, “ He that is not against us is for us.” The very poorest soldier who 
wears our Master’s cloth, and fights, ever so feebly, in our Master’s army, 
deserves respect, and shall have it here. 

A sermon, then — ^what is it ? Among Episcopalians it usually means 
an original discourse about twenty-five minutes long, read carefully, but 
unimpressively, and listened to with civil indifference, as an excrescence, 
often unwelcome, upon the noble and beautiful liturgy which is the pride 
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and bulwark of tlic English Church. In Scotland it is dilfereut : the 
mere phrase “ between sermons ” implies the difference. South of the 
Tweed it is always “ between service.” There, the service is everything, 
the sermon of comparatively little moment. Mingle in an English con- 
gregation, passing out, wearily maybe, but reverentially, into the open air, 
and you will rarely hear the slightest comment on the preacher. He and 
his sermon are taken as a matter of course. But at the “ skcllin’ ” of a 
Scotch kirk, almost before the congregation have quitted their pews, you 
may catch the eager buzz of conversation on the merits of the discourse 
and the peculiarities of the minister. He knows this only too well — 
is aware that each hearer is a sharp ctitic, and possibly a sharper 
theologian; that every fragment of the woTbhip — prayer included — will be 
assuredly commented upon by every worshipper present, with that keen 
earnestness that the national mind brings, proverbially, to everything witli 
wdiich it comes in contact. 

This is the weak point of the Church of Scotland — that where the 
weight of the service falls on one man, it is apt to become a service 
directed unto men, instead of a worsliip offered unto God. And though 
in its highest sense all worship ought to be extempore, the voice of one 
man lifting up the praises and supplications of the rest, in the language 
of the moment, and suited to the present needs of the people ; still we all 
know into what this is apt to degenerate. Many, nay the most of Pres- 
byterian prayers are mere doctrinal disquisitions ; or, worse, harangues 
addressed to tlie Almighty, informing Him, in a lone little less than blas- 
phemous, of what lie is, what He has done, and what He ought to do. 

To any one familiar with this peculiarity of the Scottish Kirk, and 
of many English and Irish Nonconformist sects, there will appear nothing 
extraordinary or incredible in the story of the minister who, in giving 
thanks for the good harvest, sto])pcd and caiefully excepted “ a few fields 
between here and Stratlibyrcs ; ” or the Baptist elder, who, in earnest 
supplication for an erring brother, explained that “ he wears a blue coat, 
and lives at the corner of the lane.” 

The same irreverent ignorance afifects the sermon. It ceases to be a 
gospel — a message — in which the speaker feels himself to be the mere 
deliverer of truths which have been put into his mind and heart to say, 
in the simplest, clearest form, so as to carry the strongest conviction to his 
hearers. He becomes the exponent, not of his Master, but of himself ; 
condidevs what eflfect he can produce, and what the congregation will be 
thinking of him. For he is f^ally aware that on his sole individuality the 
whole attention of the congregation, and the whole weight of the service, 
depend. 

Whatever other errors^ such as dry formalism and wearisome mono- 
tony, the English Church falls into, it escapes this. You never hear from 
English clergymen those flowery discourses, delivered with set changes 
of voice and rhetorical action, which are the pride and shame of youthful 
ministers, especially in Scotland: those elegant extempore rhapsodies 
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whicli we are well aware Lave been got by heart, and ** studied ** 
before the looking-glass all the week. Happily, however, the practice of 
first writing Bcrmons, and then committing them to memory, is being 
gradually discontinued. lu patent folly and falseness are such that ono 
wonders it was not long since resisted and jiiit an cud to by all Bonsiblo 
and spiiited ministers of the Kirk of Scotland. 

To this may bo mainly attributed the great baho of that Church— 
“show” semions. The preacher — he is usually young — ^mounts the 
pulpit, every hair in every curl, and every motion of hands or eyes, 
being arranged with a view to effect. He tlien begins, gets through the 
hymns, Scripture-reading, ainl prayer, and buckles to for the grand 
achievement — the sermon. It has a text certainly, and ho delivers it 
with energy; then bursts into a continuous stream of language. Mere 
language — nothing more ; a farrago of similes, epithets, adjectives, quasi- 
Bolilofpiios, and sccneiy pictures (oh, what daubs they arc 1) heaped 
togelhor in unconnected confusion; sentence after sentence threaded on, 
healing not the Slightest relation to each other or to the text. And 
often, though headed with a text, it is scarecOy a icligious discourse 
at all, hut a string of sentinumtal nonsense, into which is dragged, for 
illnstration or embellishment, every conceivable subject in art, literature, 
or science, with which the }oung man is acquainted. At last he stops, 
wipes his damp brow, and sits down, congratulating himself, and deluding 
a portion of his hearers, that he has preached a very “ powerful” sermon. 
And by a series of sucli, ho will very likely “lead captive silly women,” 
and become for the time a popular preacher. 

“ Unhappy is the nation \\ho<;e king is a child,” says the wise Solomon. 
And unhappy is the Church whose clergy are raw boys, eager to display 
themselves and their cleverness, and believing that the whole duty of a 
minister of the gospel is to preach “popular ” seimons. 

At the opposite pole of inefficiency is the sort of clergyman whom one 
continually finds in English country parishes, uheie he has been located 
by hereditary influence as the squire’s younger brother, son, or nephew ; 
or has settled down into the Chuich because he was not considered clever 
enough for any other profession. In the Presbyterian, and most other 
forms of unlilnrgical worship, a man must possess a certain amount of 
original talent ; but in the Church of England talent is not indispensable* 
Education is, and corresponding refinement. You will rarely find the 
poorest curate, or the richest and dullest rector, who is not, in degree, a 
gentleman ; but a gentleman is not necessarily a clever man, and certainly 
not a clever preacher; nay, sometimes quite the contrary. You may get 
interested in Jack the blacksmith, with his wild, uheouth bursts of 
passionate piety, in which, like all intensely earnest things, there is some- 
thing pathetic, something that at times rises almost into poetry* But in 
the Keverend Blank Blank, with his Oxford or Cambridge learning, his 
unblemished Johnsonian English, and his grave, decorous, and wliolly 
unobjectionable delivery, you never get interested at nlk You cati but 
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Bit in pasBive patience^ listening to those vapid periods which compose it 
moral essay as mindless and commonplace as the school-theme of a lad of 
twelve. Yet he writes such, week after week, as a duty and necessity ; 
and his congregation listen to them with the same feeling : He is not 
much of a preacher, to be sure ; but then he is such a worthy man in his 
parish — a real pastor, as, God bless them 1 most of the English country 
clergy arc, only — would that he were a silent shepherd I One would 
respect him exceedingly could he only be persuaded to confine himself 
to the district and the reading-desk, and never mount the pulpit more. 

But there is a class of preachers more trying even than he — for they 
do not leave us at peace in that lowest deep of “ the intense inane,” where 
even the tenderest conscience is satisfied that to listen is impossible, and 
we hike refuge in blissful repose or in thinking about something else. 
In these other sermons there is a degree of pretension and even accom- 
plishment. They rise to the level of mild mediocrity. They are written 
well and scholarly, and delivered with that quiet gentlemanly elocution, 
which, in strong contrast to the Scotch and Irish habit of thundering and 
cushion-thumping, is the especial characteristic of the English clergy. 
As to matter — there is, without doubt, a certain substance in the dis- 
course — a degree of steady connectedness and logical induction ; only, 
unfortunately, all the premisses are taken for granted, and all the argu- 
ments we think we have somehow heard before. The whole sermon is, 
in fact, not so much an elucidation as an expansion of the text. Or else 
it is a familiar fragment of Bible story, reproduced with amplifications 
innumerable, imaginaiy conversations, soliloquies, and descriptions, until 
the anecdote or parable is diluted from its original Saxon brevity — 
touching and beautiful — into a long-winded history of which everybody 
knows beginning, middle, and end — moral included; which is tacked 
on to the end of it with remorseless accuracy, and often with exaggerated 
applications for which the original text has not the slighteet warrant. 
But the good man must say something — and he says it : though at the 
close we cannot but think he has left his subject precisely where he found 
it. He had much better have read in his impressive, sonorous voice, the 
chapter or parable, and closed the book. 

Would that there could be impressed upon half the preachers of the 
day this wholesome doctrine of silence I As said one of them lately — a 
noted man too — to the present writer, who desired to come and hear 
him preach: You had better stop at home. What do people come to 
hear me for ? Most of them know everything that I can teach them.” 

Then,” replied his interlocutor, ** why do you preach at all ? ’* Well,” 
Bald the other, half sadly, I sometimes do ask myself that very ques- 
tion. Why should we parsons be expected and obliged to preach, Sunday 
after Sunday, whether or not we have got anything to say ? ” 

Ay — ^that is the question. Two sermons per week: one hundred and 
four sermons a year: such is the average produced by, and expected of, 
almost every clergyman in the United Eingdoin. One hundred and four 
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disconracs on one subject to be extracted from ooe human brain in the 
course of a twelvemonth ! Why, if the same were demanded of any other 
literary worker — say a quarterly reviewer, an essayist, a lecturer on 
science, or a writer of political leaders — ^lie would answer, if he had a 
fairly humble estimate of himself and his own powers, “ It is impossible. 
That is, I may do it somehow ; but the work will not be good. I shall 
drift into prosy expansions — feeble repetitions ; reproductions in my own 
words of other men’s ideas ; or, be my own ideas ever so original, they 
will be presented crudely, roughly, and imperfectly. No. If I am a 
worker at all, I must have time to do justice both to myself and to my 
labours.*’ 

Yet if ono were to suggest to any preacher that, be his sermons good, 
bad, or indifferent, if he were to wiite two per month, instead of eight, 
they would likely be much better; or "“if, instead of wearying bis soul 
out every Friday and Saturday, to concoct a given number of pages of his 
owm, he w'oulJ sometimes substitute the same quantity of somebody else’s, 
how horrified and offended our reverend friend would be ! Yet why? 
llomcr sometimes sleeps, or is ill, or worried, overdone with business. 
AVh) sliould our rector or curate have more immunity than his neighbours 
fi om the weaknesses of humanity ? Why, instead of cudgelling his brajns 
Stiturday after Saturday, in spite of sickness business, or worry, to com- 
pose a discourse for which nobody is the least the better, does he not 
occasicmally stand up calmly in his pulpit with a preface after this 
kind : — My brethren, this w'cek I could not wri-^e a sermon w’orth your 
hearing, so 1 will read you one that is worth hearing.” 

Ay, and it would be, if he then opened a volume of Jeremy Taylor, 
or Tillotson, or Ken, or of our many excellent modern preachers whom it 
w'ould be invidious to particularize ; — reading it with his heart and soul, 
and sympathy ; perhaps pausing here and there to discriminate and explain 
some little point wherein the two minds of writer and reader differed; 
but still giving, humbly and honestly, another man’s wheat, instead 
of his own bran ; and sending his flock away full, not empty ; well 
fed, not choked with the poor refuse of what, properly administered, 
might have been good and substantial pabulum for many a day. 

If many of our clergymen would have the moral courage to do this, 
surely, after the first shock of surprise at the innovation, their congrega- 
tion would acquiesce gratefully in a proceeding so much to the advantage 
of both preacher and hearers. Especially as it would only be attempted 
by a very honest man, whose humility equalled his honesty ; who had the 
sense to take that conscientious estimate of himself and his productions, 
which ensures the only real respect, and constitutes the only true dignity. 

It remains to speak of one more class, or rather two branches of one 
class, of sermons, which are, for many things, still more objectionable. 
Worse than the dullest written discourse which one ever dozed over, 
on a sleepy Sunday in June, with the church-doors open, and the “ baa ” 
of the sheep in the churchyard, or the faint warble of the skylark on a 
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level with the steeple weathercock, coming in at every pause, inclining us 
to believe that the Kevcrcncl Dr. Laverock is the best minister after all. 
Infinitely better than one of these youths— they are goneially young — 
who give the sort of sermon I refer to. 

These really extempore preachers, dilFerent from the pseuJo -extempore 
Scotch preachers before described, arc usually Iri^h. Who except an 
Irishman possesses that wondrous gift of the gab,” that frothy facility 
of speech, and that unfailing confidence in the same, which enables him 
to stand up in a pulpit, armed only with a pocket Bible, and pour forth 
by the hour a stream of disconnected rubbish — clever rubbish it may be 
— gilded and filigreed over with apt illustrations, pictiiiesque phraseology, 
and passionate exclamatory devotion, but still devoid of substance, pur- 
pose, or argument; a sernioii, in short, which, though it may interest 
for the moment, contains not an atom of truth which the hearer can take 
hold of, or carry away ■with him ? No doubt it sounded very fine at the 
time, but when he comes to think it over, he cannot in the least remember 
what it was about — can recall at best but a few stray passages, or a 
brilliant thought, brilliantly cxpicssed, slicking in the midst of a heap of 
verbiage, like a fire-fly in a negro’s hair. 

No wonder. Among our leticent and self-contained Northern races, 
the power of extemporaneous fhicnoy is extremely laro. Very few even 
among educated men can put six consecutive ideas into as many sen- 
tences, without muddling all up together, filling into nervous repetition, 
or stilted declamation, and ending by a conviction that thoy have made 
thorough asscs of themselves, said a great deal that they never meant to 
say, and nothing that they did. So much f )r oidinary public 'Speaking. 
As for the gieat gilV ol oiatory, it docs not, either in pulpit or public 
rostrum, fall upon thioe men in the course of a century. 

Among tlie lay community these woulcl-hc Demostheneseft find their 
level, arc hissed from platfoims and hustings, or coughed down in Par- 
liament : but in the chmoh tlim* is no remedy. And yet there is sure 
to exist a section of the young and foolish, who are caught by the clap- 
trap of such sermons; who l)cliG\e that “the Gospel” consists of a number 
of texts strung together '^^ithout meaning or consistency; and that a 
mere fluency of speech, a fatal facility of adjectives, and the power, by 
means of repetitory verbs, ot spinning out a sentence to the last extremity 
of tenuity, is indeed the divine eloquence of one whose lips are touched 
as with the prophet’s living coal. 

But the very lowest of all sermons are “ sensational” sermons. It is 
just the same whether they are preached by the Reverend Boanerges 
Wakesouls in the pulpit of a legitimate establishment, or by Mr. Apollos 
Groanall, in his hot, musty, and liofc over-clean conventicle, or by the 
before-mentioned Jack Blacksmith, tossing his brawny arms and shouting 
out “ Glory 1 glory ! ” fj om his improvised cart or tub ; all are equally 
obnoxious, equally dangerous to the cause of religion, — or godliness, 
which is a somewhat different thing. 
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First, because, like all extempore sormons, thej^ are such a personal 
display. A read sermon obliges the reader to keep his eye on his MS., 
the matter of which must consist of what he has of necessity previously 
thought of, be his thoughts ever so commonplace, and Written down, be his 
language ever so barren or diffuse. But the preacher without notes throws 
himself in all his individuality upon the (audience, I Was going to write) 
congregation ; attitudinizes, cultivates droppings of voice, and peculiari- 
ties of gesture; becomes, in short, as much of an actor as any on the 
stage. Many of us must know such ; men whom we go to hear and are 
much entertained by, but, somehow, come away with the involuntary 
feeling that they have mistaTzen their vocation, and that their proper place 
ought to have been before the footlights instead of under the ecclesiastic 
(lumrlelicr. And w^hen, in addition, they are not merely actors, but clap- 
trap actors, U'^ing all the lower emotions and passions of men as instru- 
ments to produce an effect, stirring up hatred not only against heresy 
but heretics ; taking .arhanlage of that eagvr craving for the terrible — the 
same which makes children scream with awfii delight at ghost-storids — 
to treat grown children wilh vivid picttir s ot htll, and threatenings of 
the near approaching day of judgment; when they use all these eleincpts 
of excitement to ell'cct one grand purpose — their own glorification — do 
they not deserve the strongest condemnation that tongue or pen can give ? 
Ay, though crowds may fill their churches — exa^dy as they would the 
pit of a theatre, and with the same purpose ; though there may be power, 
passion, and even genius, in these discourses; still, it is the misuse of 
power, the pretence of passion, the prostitution of genius. Worse than all, 
it teaches men to substitute excitement for devout impression, showy 
talent for earnestness, and the tickling of the cars for the solemn in- 
struction in righteousness which is an essential part of the service of God. 

And now let us consider for a moment what a sermon ought to be. In 
its highest sense, a message — the “ glad tidings of good things ” — delivered 
by a man who believes, in all devout humility, that his utmost honour is 
to be such a messenger ; who in his noblest inspiration never forgets that 
he is only a messenger, the mouthpiece of the Divine Spirit, by whom, as 
in his consecration vow he believed and declared himself, he is called to be 
a chosen priest, and yet a minister. Yes, whether Episcopalian, Presby- 
terian, or dissenting Nonconformist, still a mere minister i elected to teach 
the laity, that is, those who are more ignorant than he is himself, what he 
can, and as zbuch as he can, of Divine truth. If he cannot, and knows he 
cannot, may Heaven have mercy upon him ! for, like Ananias, he has 
“ lied, not unto men, but unto God.” 

So much for the high ideal of what a sermon is or ought to be. 
Beneath this there are its commonplace practical necessities. 

A sermon should be, as its name implies, a discourse— like any other 
discourse on a secular subject; and frCm it should be exacted the same 
requirements. It Should have one clear idea running through it*— all the 
better if only one— of which its text should be the exponent and illustra- 
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tion ; noti 68 is oilen supposed, the Rermon being the illustration ot 
the text. There is no commoner or more fatal mistake than choosing 
an accidental isolated verse, or clause in a verse, and building upon it a 
whole superstructure of theological fantasy — ^useless and baseless — and 
which, to any clear mind, on carefully examining text and context, is seen 
immediately to crumble into dust. A good preventive of this error, 
and an admirable means of elucidating dark passages of Scripture, is the 
form of preaching called ‘‘exposition,” namely, the reading of a chapter 
and expounding it verse by verse ; a practice used and commended by 
the early Christians, and which might advantageously be adopted in many 
pulpits now. 

That the sermon, to be worth anything, must be the outpouring of the 
preacher’s honest heart to the hearts of the congregation, no one will deny ; 
and this is the reason why earnestness, however blended with coarseness, 
narrowness, and shallowness of argument, will always have a certain power 
over certain — nay, over all — audiences# It is their earnestness and not 
their rant, the true thing in them and not the false, which is the secret 
of the great influence of our Spurgeons, and Cummings, and Guthries; as it 
was of that of the Whitfields and Wesleys of the past generation. The 
first requisite, therefore, of a sermon is earnestness ; that the congregation 
should feel, without one doubt, that the preacher means exactly what he 
says, and teaches what he himself entirely believes. Next to that, his 
discourse should have completeness. It should be a perfect whole, well 
fitted in all its parts ; every one of which has been carefully thought out 
and clearly arranged. Not perhaps in hydra “ heads ” to “ sixteenthly,” 
but still artistically put together, in fair logical sequence. Whatever 
opinion he holds — whatever doctrine he preaches — he should have the 
faculty of clearly expressing it, clothing it in a plain form of lucid 
language, so that no hearer can possibly mistake his meaning, but, 
whether agreeing or differing, may be able to carry away a distinct 
impression of the discourse — sound matter conveyed in sound words. 

Then as to the manner. To any deeply religious mind, one fact is 
self-evident, as true as that the real Church is neither High, Low, nor 
Broad ; Presbyterian nor Episcopalian ; Catholic nor Protestant ; Esta- 
blished nor Nonconformist ; but the Spiritual Church of Christ, known to 
Him alone. The highest form of a sermon is not oratory. If the message 
bo anything, it is a Divine message. No flowers of rhetoric can exalt, 
and may ignominiously degrade it. Intellectual dignity of style it should 
have — ^neither common colloquialisms, nor slipdiod expressions; but a 
certain solemn musical flow, which spiings naturally out of the high 
beauty of the subject. That, and no more. The simplest sentences, 
terse and succinct — the fewest illustrations — the most careful avoid- 
ance of all claptrap appeals to the sentiment, fancy, or emotion of the 
audience: in fact, a style pure, noble, and severe as those discourses 
which are chronicled in Holy Writ — ^this is the perfection of a Sermon. 
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Giving, as a Frencliman might say, Gpon the Thames, and receiving from 
tlie river (to keep up the Gallicism) whatever it offers of disagreeable, a 
series of handsome, lofty rooms exists in the Palace of Westminster. These 
aje committee-rooms. Their opposite sides open, by two doors apiece 
(one for membeis, one for other people), upon the corridors, or lobbies of 
tlie Houses of Lords and Commons. While Parliament is sitting the 
rooms are occupied, iind the galleiies thronged. 

Inside, the committee-rooms are pretty much alike. There is in each 
a laige liorsc-shoe tabic, with tlie concavity towards the door. Along the 
convex side are ranged chairs, for the memleis of the committees,^ In 
the ccDlre of the concavit} are a table and two chairs, — one for the witness 
and one fur the fahoit-liand writer. Farther onward, bisecting the room 
straight across the middle, is another long table, behind which aro 
chaiis for barristers, parliamentary agents, and otheia whose presence 
is necessary or permitted. At one side there arc probably chairs, with 
tables, which arc used by reporters, clerks, aud miscellaneous persons of 
all loads. 

The whole of this furniture is not called into use in every committee- 
room. A visitor passing from end to end of the gallery which traverses 
the building on the floor in question, and dropping into the rooms as he 
went along, would find that the eastern half of them were chiefly occupied 
by committees bitting on public questions, and the western half by com- 
mittees on what arc called “groups” of private bills. In the eastern 
rooms ho would find, probably, no bewigged barristers, no maps on the 
walls, and no mob of people “ assisting.” These arc the characteristics of 
the committee-rooms that lie along the western divisions of the gallery. 
In the eastern rooms there are commonly fifteen members behind the 
horse-shoe ; while the other tables arc scarcely used at all. In the western 
rooms, five members is the maximum ; and the place may contain a dozen 
barristers, a dozen parliamentary agents (gentlemen who devote themselves 
to parliamentary business under the sanction of an officer of the House), 
and fifty witnesses, — Scotchmen, Irishmen, Lancashiremen, Yorkshiremen, 
and what not. Now and then a lady looks in ; but sbe usually files in a 
few moments, scared away by the mere force of the uninteUigibility of 
what is going on in these chambers of private legislation. 

And what, then, some reader inquires, is private legislation ? — of the 
costliness and vexatiousness of which so many hints have lately been 
BCiittered up and down my newspapers ? 

It may be stated, to begin with, that Private Legislation has nothing 
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whatever to do with the Secret Service ; though a speculative Zulu, or a 
retired bid lady, might fall into a £ir less plausible error than that of 
supposing that the two things were connected. The adjective “ private ” 
has regard to the motive, not the method, of the law-making in question ; 
and certainly the preliminary discussion which it undergoes aught to be 
public, considering that the greater portion of it relates to nothing less 
than the disposal of the surface of the planet for purposes either of 
locomotion, or of something connected with locomotion. In fact, the 
greater number of private bills relate to what is called Dockizing the 
water, or Gridironing the land; in other, and, it must be owned, less 
felicitous phraseology, to the making or regulating of docks or railways. 

Let us suppose that a committee is about to try the merits of a bill 
for making a new line. It is twelve o’clock, or a little past, and there is 
a quorum. The counsel, agents, and witnesses, and all the “ promoters ” 
of tlje scheme are present ; also the counsel, agents, witnesses, and pro- 
inolers, who have to do with the difFeront “ oppositions.” For it is pro- 
bable that several persons and cor2)orations have presented petitions 
praying to be Jiefird against the pioposed line: a rival railway; a land- 
owner, or private gcntlciuau, who docs not W’aiit his field cut up, or his 
hoiiso made less agreeable as a residence; or the tiustees of a turnpike 
road — all of these having their own separate cases to make out. Tho 
clerk of tho committee — a gentleman sitting at a side-table — rises and 
reads out the bill of faro for the day, or perha])s Ibr a good many days, in 
this fashion : — 

The Great Souitiehn IIocklev-in-the-1Iole Extension llAiLWAy Bill. 

Counsel : ]\Ir. Benison and Mr. Daw Jones. 

Agent : Mr. Martin Tjieodoric. 

I’liE Petition of the Puduleton and INIuddleton Hailway Company. 

Counsel: Sir William Julius CiESAii, 

Agents : hicssrs. Black and White. 

The Petition of the Landowners and Occupiers of Slowtown. 

Counsel: ]\Ir. Tulke. 

Agent: Mr. Jeek. 

The committee-clerk then sits down. Mr. Benison gets up and makes 
a speech, describing the projected line of railway, and telling the com- 
mittee what he is going to prove in evidence. And he concludes by 
saying that the witnesses whom ho is about to call will enable the com- 
mittee to obtain all the information it needs for forming an opinion. 

But one of the most amusing tilings in the world is the levity with 
'which people talk about ‘‘ obtaining information.” As if information were 
as easy to pick up as stones ! “It ain’t so hard to nuss the sick,” said a 
hired nurse, “ as some people might think ; the most of ’em doesn’t .want 
nothing, and them as does doesn’t get it,” Parodying this, ono might say, 
it is much harder to “ obtain information ” than some people might think : 
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the most don’t know anything, and those who do don’t say what they 
know. Here is a real episode from the history of an inquiry, which took 
place four or five years ago, into the desirability of making a new line of 
railway on the Border. A witness was giving what is called “traffic 
evidence,” in justification of the alleged need of the railway, and this is 
what occurred 

Mr. Brown (the cross-examining counsel for the opponents of the new 
line).— Do you mean to tell the committee that you ever saw an inhabited 
house in that valley ? 

Witness. — ^Yes, 1 do. 

Mr. Brown. — Did you ever see a vehicle there in all your life ? 

Witness. — Yes, I did. 

Mr. Brown.YQry good. 

Some other questions wore put, which led to nothing particular; but, 
just as the witness — a Scotchman — was leaving the box, the leaincd 
gentleman put one more question : — 

Q. — I am instructed to ask you, if the vehicle you saw was not tl e 
hearse of the last inhabitant ? 

Aiisnrr. — It was. 

'll! IS was in old times, when witnesses were not sworn. But, even 
now, they are apt to be sadly forgetful of the terms of the adjuration, 
which bind them down to tell, not only the truth, but the whole truth. It 
is nothing short of astonibhing, the way in which a men will go on fighting 
off questions whose purpose is obvious, with shifts and turns which a 
child can see through ; knowing all the while, us one supposes he must 
know, that all his doublings will not throw the examining counsel off his 
scent. And yet it is just possible he may not know that. For the whole 
value of cross-examination proceeds upon the hypothesis (not unfounded) 
that the average mortal docs not sec an inch beyond his nose, and readily 
tumbles over Socratic traps and spring-guns. Accordingly, a witness 
who has been for some minutes trying to keep back what everybody can 
see he is making an effort to conceal, will, just after he has been obliged 
to let go the fox which was tearing his sides, fall, with charming abandon^ 
into the most superficial snare. 

It must not be concealed that the difficulty of getting at facts, which 
is so strongly illustrated at parliamentary committees on railways, is not 
entirely the fault of those who have to answer the questions. Those who 
put them are not without blame — the blame of impatience, muddleheadcd- 
noss, or pedantry. It is difficult, without lending the page to a suspicion 
of burlesque, to give a notion of the ridiculous fuss which is sometimes 
made in committee-rooms over a very simple point. People will not 
attend to what is said, but go on talking, three or four at a time, jumbling 
up totally distinct things in their haste, when, if they would open their 
ears, and understandings, and hold their tongues, they could hardly escape 
arriving at what they want. A scene like the following is really not 
burlesque, however much it may look like it, owing to the difficulty of 
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representing wLat cannot be exactly stated. The question is, let us sup- 
pose, the very easy one of the width of two pieces of land, marked 
respectively green and red upon a map on the wall : — 

Mr. Johson. — Wliat do you say is the breadth of the two ? 

Witness. — I tliink the green is sixty feet, and the red forty feet ; but, 
perhaps, I have got the wrong figures : perhaps it is that the red is forty 
feet, and the green sixty. 

Q. ly the Committee. — Do you say they are both sixty feet, or both 
forty feet ? 

A. — Neither. I say they are one hundred feet together. 

Mr. Johson. — Let us understand this clearly, now. The green patch 
of land is, you say, one hundred feet wide ? 

Mr. TurLc. — No, no, he doesn’t ; he says one is forty, and the other 
sixty. 

Q. hy the Committee. — ^Which is forty, and which is sixty ? 

A. — I have already said that I am not sure ; but the two together 
make up the one hundred feet covered by the limits of deviation. 

Mr. Johson. — No doubt, no doubt. The brown being forty feet, and 
the red 

Mr. Scope Ilott (slyly). — Where’s the brown ? 

Chaiman (plaintively). — Let somebody point with a stick to the bit 
of brown land ! Do get on 1 

Jl/?*. Johson. — What I undersland you to intend to convey to the 
committoo is this : — Taking the width of the green piece, and the width 
of the red piece, and looking at the pro])ortions of the two, — taking it, you 
know, for the piirposes of comparison, — then, as a question of addition, the 
sura total of the two would be repri sented by sixty jilus forty — is not that so ? 

Witness (hi despair^ — not in the least following the question). — 
Exactly ! Just so ! 

Cross-examined hy Mr. Benlson. Q. — Black, white, or grey, the two 
pieces of land together make one hundred feet wide ? 

A. — Yes; one hundred feet broad. 

Q. — Broad ? — (reflecting a moment) — Well, you shall have it “ broad” 
if you like. And now we’ll proceed. 

Committee. — Yes, pray go on, Mr. Benison. Let’s get it over. And 
when you’re out of this room you’ll disappear from the face of the earth, 
I presume. 

Mr. Benison. — The honourable member may presume that this com- 
mittee-room and the face of the earth are coincident expressions, but I 
can ^assure him it is not so. 

Mr, Sternon Barcourt (in an under tone.) — “ The flesh will quiver 
where the pincers nip.” 

Mr. Sadwether (a little louder). — “ Tear,” isn’t it ? 

Committee. — What’s that? 

Mr. Scope Ilott, — Only something about pinching somebody wiih a 
pair of tongs. 
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Sir William Julius Ccesar {grumbles quite inaudihly). 

Mr, Benison, — ell, if my learaed friend will leave off grumbling to 
himself, we*Jl make another tiial. Now ; we were on those two pitches 
of land, &c. {da capo). 

At this point, probably, several obliging gentlemen in the body of 
the room make a rush to get at the tall wands or pointers, in order to 
trace tilings out on the plan for the committee. In the scramble, the 
place being crowded, a large map, mounted on two poles twelve feet high, 
like a flag, topples half-way down. Two ladies, and an old gentleman 
from the country, who have been listening with open mouth, make for 
the door, in a fright, and it slam to after them. A member of the 
committee, who has been (very pardonably) fast asleep, wakes up, and 
asks, with a severe countenance, to have the last answer read by the 
short-hand writer. That functionary roads as much as was audible in the 
hurlyburly, and although out of its connection it conveys no earthly 
meaning, the honourable gentleman puts on a look of luminous intelli- 
gence, and makes a memorandum for Lis own misguidance. 

We have now, by degrees, been putting together little defllils, wliich 
go some way towards making up an intelligible picture of the public part 
of the process of private legislation, while we have been talking of ihe 
difficulty of getting at the facts of a case brought before a committee. In 
refoning to another kind of difficulty, we shall at the same time be taking 
another step towards completing the picture, and arriving at an idea of 
the course of business. Everybody knows tbah the rules of evidence 
sometimes stand in the way of certain things being stated, however true 
those things may be, and however relevant, essentially, to the matter in 
hand. On the whole the received rules of evidence are useful, but curious 
and amusing scenes often occur in the fighting out of their application by 
counsel. Let it be permitted to the Muse to repeat an actual occurrence 
with all the formularized dignity of the minutes ” made out from the 
notes of the short-hand writer. It is a Gas-bill which is before a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. The afternoon is extremely hot, and the 
investigation is becoming ^Us tedious ns a king.” Yet counsel are 
evidently ready to bestow it all on their w-orships behind the liorse-shoo 
table. Some long-suffering peer is in the chair— not Lord Lucan, who 
W’ould soon abridge things. However, the actual chairman says to the 
examining counsel, “ Pray, Mr. Brown, give ns some facts ; w^eVe had 
nothing but opinions from this witness ; it isn’t evidence.” “ Very well, 
my lord,” replies Mr. Brown, you shall have facts. Now ” (turning to 
the witness) “ you called on Mr. Jones, did you?” 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — What did he say ? 

Mr, Bohinson objects to the question. , 

Mr, Brown is heard to address their lordships in support of the question. 

Mr, Bobinson is heard in reply. 

The oommittee-room is deax^. 
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After a short time the counsel and parties are again called in. 

The Chairman states that the committee are of opinion that the ques* 
tion may be put. 

Mr. Brown (to the witness ). — ^Well, then, what did Mr. Jones say? 

A . — He wasn’t at home. 

The mention which has just been made of a gas-bill suggests the 
observation that measures for incorporating gas and water companies make 
up a not inconsiderable part of the business of private legislation. In 
support or in opposition to new bills of this kind, there is generally a good 
deal of evidence from experts, — engineers and chemists with specialties,— 
and there are certain faces of such gentlemen which are as well known in 
committee-rooms as the Royal Exchange is in Cornhill. And most 
amusing it is to hear how experts contradict each other about the 
qtialities and quantities of water and gas, when their opportunities of 
information appear to bo equal, as well as their reputations for ability. It 
is staggering, even to a well-informed listener who is not unaccustomed to 
the task of separating facta from inferences, and who knows how to allow 
for different points of view. So that it is not wonderful that hurried men 
of business should be apt to exclaim, not only that scientific witnesses are 
humbugs, but that science itself is humbug. The exclamation is, in fact, 
constantly made. Yet it would be just as fair if men of science (who, 
meanwhile, know better) were to say that arithmetic and erigineering are 
humbug. For engineers and contractors for executing railway, gas, and 
water works will differ in their estimates quite as widely as chemists in 
their analyst's. And, indeed, it is obvious to add, — (what is, however, very 
strikingly illustrated in these committee-rooms, where the issues are mostly 
very simple, and confined to matters of length, breadth, situation, and 
number,) — that witnesses of all kinds, and of apparently equal degrees of 
credibility, will flatly contradict each other upon what appear to be 
most ascertainable matters in the world. But the reader should remember 
that the minuter shades of emphasis make such enormous differences in 
the apparent meanings of colloquial and quasi-colloquial statements of fact, 
that a written report of what another man said is seldom trustworthy. 
Let anybody try, by varying the empliasis, the intonation, and the pause, 
how many meanings he can get out of a sentence beginning with the word 
“ certainlif.^^ Moreover, the evidence of a witness should never be judged 
of witliout the questions being put in juxtaposition with the answers.* 

In committees on railway bills there are certain hack-block topics 
which, as might be expected, continually recur for opposing parties to 
chop logic upon. One of these is the question whether a line is specu- 
lative in its character, or is promoted in good fiiith, for serving a parti- 
cular district which requires railway accommodation. A speculative line 
is a line got up between, probably, a loctil attorney, a contractor, ^ and a 

♦ It is very rarely that newspapers give the guestions wliich are put to witnesses ; 
tlio answers are made to ran on in (what is supposed to bo) a connected narrative. 
Whether it is so or not depends very much on the reporter. 
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London parliamentaiy agent, and taking such a oouree over the countiy 
that a line already in existence shall be threatened with the diversion of 
some of its traffic. If the bill is passed, the old line most likely buys 
up the projected one*— which is, of course, just what the projectors 
wanted. Another hack-block question is that of competition. Is it a 
good thing, or not, to have competing lines between place and place ? 
Does competition really reduce the price of transit, or does it end in 
combinations and monopolies when, after a ruinous conflict, the two com- 
panies lay their heads together and make terms? Experience seems 
to prove that, although the first-fixed competition rates are not main- 
tained under a combination, the rates of compromise which are at last 
adopted are lower than those of a line without a rival would be ; and 
also that, even after the competition in price is over, a competition of 
accommodation remains, which is useful to the public. Another hack- 
block topic is the working of Mr. Cardwell’s Act, which “ compels ” 
railway companies to give reasonable “ facilities ” to each other’s traffic 
under certain conditions. But of course it ii found, in practice, f*that 
a coach -and-six can be diiven througl aJl the clauses, and that an 
Act of Parliament might just as well seek to compel two private indi- 
viduals to be on friendly teiTns. One more question of the hack-block 
order may be mentioned, namely, that of the amalgamation of dif- 
forent companies. Formerly, amalgamation wai a great bugbear in 
those committee-rooms. It is, however, gradually becoming the policy 
of railway management. Companies get weary of fighting each other, 
and the continual gridironing of the country makes it difficult to draw 
the line sharply between their respective districts. So much mutual 
“ lapping ” of traffic goes on, that it often seems as well to have a common 
j)ur.se at once, as for the two or more parties concerned to keep up a 
system of reciprocal pockct-picking, which, after all, only amounts to a 
process of cancelling in the respective ledgers. But it must not be 
omitted in this connection that there is an immense amount of personal 
feeling among the magnates who have the regulation of railway affairs. 
They have their points of honour, like the rest of the world. “ Shall 
you fight this line ? ” says a gentleman to an officer of one of the great 
companies. Fight it ? ” cries he, indignant ; “ to the last, sir I 
never show the white feather I ” To speak truth, the great company in 
qnebtlon never do, as the “ London, Chatham and Dpver ” have found to 
tlicir cost, more than once. Every year, the fights that do take place 
become more complicated : the terrain more difficult for even accustomed 
outsiders to get acquainted with. Have before you whatever appliances 
you please in the shape of maps and plans, the evidence of an experienced 
traffic-manager of a great company is a bewildering thing to listen to ; 
Bounding very much like the celebrated nonsense-speech which begins 
with Mrs. Mackay’s attempt to make apple-dumplings out of rhubarb, 
takes up the she-bear on its way, spoils a wig a little farther on, invites 
the great Panjendrum with the little round button at top towards the 
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close, and disoliargcs the gunpowder out of the heels of people’s boots, 
to wind up with. A heap of clotted nonsense about Leeds and Bradford, 
and the express, and the goods’ train, and the sorting-place ; and 11.45 
and 3.15, and Applehaigh, and Knottingley, and coal- trucks, and shunt- 
ing ; narrow gauge, broad gauge, and mixed gauge ; joining the Midland ] 
using the station of the Leeds, Bradford, and Halifax ; running over the 
Bradford, Leeds, and Wakefield ; the Aire and Calder Canal ; the Humber 
agreement; the Octuple agreement; a penny and one-eightli per ton 
per mile for coal or lime ; going round by Normanton, and getting to 
Grimsby somewhere about the middle of next week, in spite of all the 
efibrts of the opposing company to prevent it. Scraps of Biadshaw, in 
fact, chopped up with bits of invective, remote personal and geographical 
allusion, sums in compound division, and the haute politique of Gridironing. 

Let us now walk into one of the rooms which lie beyond the doors 
that divide the long gallery into the two halves, west and cast. There 
are, perhaps, half a score of committees sitting on “ public questions,” as 
well as the half-scoie sitting on ‘‘groups,” The humours of these 
committees on public questions were so happily hit off in the Saturday 
Review two or three years ago, that it would not be easy to do anything 
better here. At that time, an honouiable baionet was making an effort 
to induce the House of Commons to legislate in favour of servant-maids 
employed in cleaning windows, and the opportunity for a joke was not 
likely to be lost by our contemporary ; and was not lost. Let us suppose, 
said the Saturday Review^ that a Select Committee is moved for, and 
nominated, to consider this great question of Window-cleaning. In the 
selection of the members, gieat pains would be taken to be fair. The 
introducer of the proposed Bill w'ould be on it (and would probably be 
the chairman). There would be a member or two to leprescnt the 
Government ; a member to represent the Manchester or laissez-faire 
party; a member or two to represent the humanitaiian paity; and so on. 
There would be a middle-aged member who, being in the glass-tiade, was 
supposed to undei stand windows; and a young member who, having 
no particular occupation, and having a good deal of time on his hands, 
might be supposed to understand facrvant-maids. And so, with some 
nonentilies for “ padding,” the noimal number of fifteen would be made 
up. Then the committee would iqpet to choose a chaiiman, and to 
consider the course of proceeding. Whut sort of evidence should they 
take first? The result would, must likely, be that tlicy would lay violent 
hands on some under-secretary, and have him up to be examined about 
windows and housemaids. The difficulty would be to get out of him 
answers that led to anything. The chairman would first ask, generally, if 
be could furnish the committee with any information about the dangers 
incuiTed by maid-servants, employed to clean windows, sitting on the sill 
outside ? With creditable candour, the honest official would say, No : his 
department had no statistics upon the subject. But this would never do. 
Be must not be let off in that manner. Would he not be of opinion 
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that, under certain ciroumstanceB, there xn%ht be a certaiu amount of 
danger to life and limb from the practice in question ? Thus badgered, 
the yrretched under-secretary responds with an affirmative. He is now in 
for it, and is examined, and cross-examined, for a couple of hours, upon 
the provisions oi the proposed measure; each member liaving a fling, 
according to his specialty. One member asks if he does not think it is 
the business of a policeman, as the law now stands, to pick up a woman 
who has fallen from a second-floor window on to the pavement? The 
poor witness says, he thinks perhaps it may be. Then the lamez*faire 
member is down upon him. Hoes he not, however, think it better, in the 
interest of public morality — first, that maid-servants ^ould be encouraged 
to take care of themselves ; and secondly, that policemen ^ould be dis- 
couraged from touching them, even when insensible? And so on, until 
the whole fifteen have tired themselves out, or until the answers of the 
w'itnesa became so incoherent or irrelevant, that there is nothing for it but 
to let him go. ^ 

This is, undoubtedly, burlesque, but very good burlesque, of a really 
representative order. It is quite easy to recognize, lying underneath the 
caricature, the plain fact ; which is, that at these committees a great many 
questions are put to witnesses which are not adapted to bring out anything 
in reply but statements of opinion, more or less in fiKour of the crotchets 
of the questioner. Perhaps it would be safe to sqy that two-thirds of the 
talk which, in these rooms, takes the name of evidence,** is in reality 
discussion, and nothing else. This is a large proportion ; but it must 
not be omitted that, when a committee of members is appointed to inquire 
into public questions, a good port of its proper business consists in taking 
what may be called opinions. A committee sitting upon Ordnance would^ 
necessarily, ask military and naval men their opinions ** of difierent guns; 
but most likely its order of reference,** as sent down from the whole 
House, would confine the inquiry to guns already tried, so that the path 
of investigation would be understood to nm through pretty well marked 
enclosures of fact. Divergences do occur, however, and not seldom. 
Personal feeling — sometimes very honourable feeling, and sometimes not — 
is constantly starting fresh tracks. And it may be observed that the 
logical Member who is always for sweeping away little obstructions, 
chalking lines, and setting up fresh stakes and finger-posts, is not, in 
general, the most successful in narrowing issues. If the witness have as 
clear a head as the questioner, all goes well; but if otherwise, there 
ensues a game of cross-purposes which ends in some dead wall or other, 
utterly unforeseen by the questioner. Sometimes your illogical witness 
dodges your questions with entire honhmiz^ not in the least intend- 
ing to do it: sometimes he does it because he suspects you have 
motive.** The combative Briton dislikes a severe questioner, and is 
apt to button up his knowledge-pocket when he thinks he foresees it is 
abgut to undergo an attack which will, in a nuyiner, compel it to yield up 
its treasures. He prefers a little wheedling, and not unwillingly surrenders 
VOL. ix.~NO. 49. 8. 
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Ills facts/’ afber a few minutes, to a man of tact, who has a fellow-feeling 
ibr the sinuosities of his own understanding; though he would fight like 
a tiger for the close-keeping of the same fitcts when a direct attempt was 
made to get at them by a dialectic process that left him no choice. 

It is the enormous amount of adulteration and dilution that truth has 
to undergo in the conflict of interests, which is the one thing that most 
strongly impresses a thoughtful student of what passes in these committee- 
rooms. It seems impossible, h priori^ that solid results of any kind, com- 
mercial or goremmental, should erer be founded upon so much blundering. 
But compensation of errors is supposed to do the work ; and does, at fdl 
events, effect a work. Nothing can be less exact, nothing more confused, 
than the greater portion of the “ evidence ” upon which legislation of all 
kinds is either founded or suggested every year. But railway and dock 
companies, and legislators, must carry out their enterprises with such 
materials and such instruments as they can And ; or else not carry them 
out at all — an alternative which is never contemplated in these rooms. 
There is one thing more which may be said here. It is, not improbably, 
the witnesses who tell the truth the most simply that are the least under- 
stood, and who, consequently, lead to the greatest amount of false inference 
or blundering. On the whole, nothing so puts a man of the world off his 
beat as telling liim the naked truth. This was Franklin’s recipe for 
dealing with a sharp customer. The last thing he expects is truth — he 
thinks you have ^^a motive.” Give him, then, the truth, and he is 
effectually bamboozled. If the commercial bodies — corporate, or seeking 
to become corporate — who, for nearly half the year, fill these committee- 
rooms with hot, eager, bustling effort, that leads to results which are 
honeycombed ” with uncertainty, could only manage to work upon this 
recipe, their dividends would rise. In the meanwhile, they will not get 
much out of such investigations as tliat of the past summer. It is quite 
safe to assert that the committee on private legislation, which has recently 
made its report, has not made a single suggestion which the men who 
are actually engaged in the thick of the work hold themselves indebted 
for ; the men, namely, who set in motion, session afler session, the 
machinery which throngs these committee-rooms, “dockizea” the water, 
gridirons” the land, and sells the shareholders. 
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Just after tliis I went home for a week’s holiday. Everything was 
prospering there ; my father’s new partnership gave evident satisfaction 
to both parties. There was no display of increased wealth in our modest 
household; but my mother had a few extra comforts provided for 
her by her husband. I made acquaintance with Mr. and Mrs. Ellison, 
and first saw pretty Margaret Ellison, who is now my wife. When 
I returned to Elthum, I found that a step was decided upon, which 
had been in contemplation for some time : that Holdsworth and I should 
remove our quarters to Hornby ; our daily presence, and as much ot 
our time as possible, being required for the completion of the line at 
that end. ^ 

Of course this led to greater facility of intercourse with the Hope 
Farm people. We could easily walk out there after our day’s work was 
done, and spend a balmy evening hour or two, and yet return before the 
summer’s twib'ght had quite faded away. Many a time, indeed, we would 
fain have stayed longer — the open air, the fresh and pleasant country, 
made so agreeable a contrast to the close, hot town lodgings which I shared 
with LIr, Holdsworth ; but early hours, both at eve and morn, were an 
imperative necessity with the minister, and he made no scruple at turning 
either or both of us out of the house directly after evening prayer, or 
“ exercise,” as he called it. The remembrance of many a happy day, and 
of several little scenes, comes back upon me as I think of that summer. 
They rise like pictures to my memory, and in this way I can date their 
succession; for 1 know that com harvest must have come after hay- 
making, apple-gathering after corn-harvest. 

The removal to Hornby took up some time, during which we had 
neither of us any leisure to go out to the Hope Farm. Mr. Holdsworth 
had been out there once during my absence at home. One sultry evening, 
when work was done, he proposed our walking out and paying the 
Holmans a visit. It so happened that 1 had omitted to write my usual 
weekly letter home in our press of business, and I wisbed to ftni^ that 
before going out. Then he said that he would go, and that I conld follow 
him if I liked. This I did in about an hour; the weather was so 
oppressive, I remember, that I took off my coat ae I walked, and hung it 
over my arm. All the doors and windows at the farm were open when 1 
arrived there, and every tiny leaf on the trees was still. The silence of 
the place was profound ; at first I thought that it was entirely deserted ; 

3-2 
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but just as I drew near the door I beard a weak sweet voice begin to 
sing ; it was cousin Holman, all by herself in the house-place, piping up 
a hymn, as she knitted away in the clouded light. She gave me a kindly 
welcome, and poured out all the small domestic news of the fortnight past 
upon me, and, in return, 1 told her about my own people and my visit 
at home. 

“ Where were the rest ? ” at length I asked. 

Betty and the men were in the field helping with the last load of 
hay, for the minister said there would be rain before the morning. Yes, 
and the minister himself, and Phillis, and Mr. Holdsworth, were all there 
helping. She thought that she herself could have done something ; but 
perhaps she was the least fit for hay-making of any one ; and somebody 
must stay at home and take care of the house, there were so many tramps 
about ; if I had not had something to do with the railroad she would have 
called them navvies. 1 asked her if she minded being Icfl alone, as I 
should like to go and help ; and having her full and glad permission to 
leave her alone, I went off, following her directions : through the farm- 
yard, past the cattle-pond, into the ash-field, beyond into the higher field 
with two holly-bushes in tlie middle. I arrived there : there was Betty 
with all the farming men, and a cleared field, and a heavily laden cart ; 
one man at the top of the great pile ready to catch the fragrant hay 
which the others threw up to him with their pitchforks*, a little heap 
of cast-off clothes in a corner of the field (for the heat, even at seven 
o’clock, was insufferable), a few cans and baskets, and Hover lying by 
them panting, and keeping watch. Plenty of loud, hearty, cheerful 
talking ; but no minister, no Phillis, no Mr. Holdsworth. Betty saw me 
first, and understanding who it was that I was in search of, she came 
towards me. 

“ They’re out yonder — agait wi’ them things o’ IMeaster Holds- 
worth’s.” 

So “ out yonder ” I went ; out on to a broad upland common, full of 
red sand-banks, and sweeps and hollows ; bordered by dark firs, purple 
in the coming shadows, but near at hand all ablaze with fiowering gorse, 
or, as we call it in the south, furze -bushes, w'hich, seen against the belt 
of distant trees, appeared brilliantly golden. On this heath, a little 
way from the field-gate, I saw tlie three. I counted their heads, joined 
together in an eager group over Holdsworth’s theodolite. He was teaching 
the minister the practical art of surveying and taking a level. I was 
wanted to assist, and was quickly set to work to hold the chain. Phillis 
was as intent as her father ; she had hardly time to greet me, so desirous 
was she to hear some answer to her Other’s question. 

So we went on, the dark clouds still gathering, for perhaps five minutes 
after my arrival. Then came the blinding lightning and the rumble and 
quick-following rattling peal of thunder right over our heads. It came 
sooner than 1 expected, sooner than they had looked for : the rain delayed 
not ; it came pouring down ; and what were we to do for shelter ? Phillis 
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had nothing on but her indoor things — ^no bonnet, no shawl. Quick as 
the darting lightning around us, Holdsworth took oflE* hia coat and wrapped 
it round her neck and shoulders, and, almost without a word, hurried us 
all into such poor shelter as one of the overhanging sand-banks could 
give. There we were, cowered down, close together, Phillis innermost, 
almost too tightly packed to free her arms enough to divest herself of the 
coat, which she, in her turn, tried to put lightly over Holds worth’s 
shoulders. In doing so she touched his shirt. 

“ Oh, how wet you are ! ” she cried, in pitying dismay ; “ and you’ve 
hardly got over your fever ! Oh, Mr. Holdsworth, I am so sorry ! ” lie 
turned his head a little, smiling at her. 

“ If I do catch cold, it is all my fault for having deluded you into 
staying out here ; ” but she only murmured again, “ I am so sorry.” 

The minister spoke now. “It is a regular downpour. Please God 
that the hay is saved ! But there is no likelihood of its ceasing, and I had 
better go home at once, and send you all some wraps ; umbrellas will not 
be safe with yonder thunder and lightning.” 

Both Holdsworth and I offered to go instead of him ; but he was 
resolved, although perhaps it would have been wiser if Holdsworth, wet 
as he already was, had kept himself in exercise. As he moved off, Phillis 
crept out, and could see on to the storm-swept heath. Part of Holdsworth’s 
apparatus still remained exposed to all the rain, Laforo wo could have 
any warning, she had rushed out of the shelter and collected the various 
things, and brought them back in triumph to where wc crouched. 
Holdsworth had stood up, uncertain whether to go to her assistance or 
not. She came running back, her long lovely hair floating and dripping, 
her eyes glad and bright, and her colour freshened to a glow of health by 
llie exercise and the rain. 

“ Now, Miss Holman, that’s what I call wilful,” said Holdsworth, as 
she gave them to him. “No, I won’t thank you” (his looks were thank- 
ing her all the time). “ My little bit of dampness annoyed you, because 
you thought I had got wet in your service ; so you were determined to 
make me as uncomfortable as you were yourself. It was an unchristian 
piece of revenge I ” 

His tone of badinage (as the French call it) would have been palpable 
enough to any one accustomed to the world ; but Phillis was not, and it 
distressed or rather bewildered her. “ Unchristian ” had to her a very 
serious meaning ; it was not a word to be used lightly ; and though she 
did not exactly understand what wrong it was that she was accused of doing, 
she was evidently desirous to throw off the imputation. At first her 
earnestness to disclaim unkind motives amused Holdsworth ; while his 
light continuance of the joke perplexed her still more ; but at last he said 
something gravely, and in too low a tone for me to hear, which made her 
all at once become silent, and called out her blushes. After a while, the 
minister came back, a moving mass of shawls, cloaks, and umbrellas. 
Phillis kept very close to her father’s side on our return to the farm. Slie 
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appeared to me to be shrinking away from Holdsworth, while he had not 
slightest variation in his manner from what it usually was in his 
graver moods; kind, protecting, and thoughtful towards her. . Of course, 
there was a great commotion about our wet clothes ; but 1 name the little 
events of that evening now because I wondered at the time what he had 
said in that low voice to silence Phillis so effectually, and because, in 
thinking of their intercourse by the light of future events, that evening 
stands out with some prominence. 

I have said that after our removal to Hornby our communications with 
the farm became almost of daily occurrence. Cousin Holman and I were 
the two who had least to do with this intimacy. After Mr. Holds worth 
regained his health, he too often talked above her head in intellectual 
matters, and too often in his light bantering tone for her to feel quite at 
her ease with him. I really believe that he adopted this latter tone in 
speaking to her because he did not know what to talk about to a purely 
motherly woman, whose intellect had never been cultivated, and whose 
loving heart was entirely occupied with her husband, her child, her house- 
hold affairs, and, perhaps, a little with the concerns of the members of her 
husband’s congregation, because they, in a way, belonged to her husband. 
I had noticed before that she had fleeting shadows of jealousy even of 
Phillis, when her daughter and her husband appeared to have strong 
interests .and sympathies in things which were quite beyond her com- 
prehension. I had noticed it in my first acquaintance with them, I say, 
and had admired the delicate .tact which made the minister, on sucli 
occasions, bring the conversation back to such subjects as those on which 
his wife, with her practical experience of every-day life, was an authority ; 
while Phillis, devoted to her father, unconsciously followed his lead, totally 
unaware, in her filial reverence, of his motive for doing so. 

To return to Holdsworth. The minister had at more than one time 
spoken of him to me with slight distrust, principally occasioned by the 
suspicion that his careless words were not always those of soberness 
and truth. But it was more as a px>te8t against the fascination which the 
younger man evidently exercised over the elder one — ^more as -it were to 
strengthen himself against yielding to this fascination — that the minister 
spoke out to me about this failing of Holdsworth’s, as it appeared to him. 
In return Holdsworth was subdued by the minister’s uprightness and 
goodness, and delighted with his clear intellect — his strong healthy craving 
after further knowledge. I never met two men who took more thorough 
pleasure and relish in each other’s society. To Phillis his relation con- 
tinued that of an elder brother; he directed her studies into new paths, 
he patiently drew out the expression of many of her thoughts, and per- 
plexities, and unformed theories — scarcely ever now falling into the vein 
of banter which slie was so slow to understand. 

One day — harvest-time — he had been drawing on a loose piece of 
paper — sketching ears of com, sketching carts drawn by bullocks and 
laden with grapes — all the time talking with Phillis and me, cousin 
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Holman pottix^ in her not pertinent xemaxks, nrhen auddenly he said to 
PbiltB,— 

^Sjeep jour head still ; 1 see a sketch ! I hare often tried to draw 
your head from memory, and failed ; but 1 think I can do it now. If 1 
BOGoeed I will give it to your mother. Yon would like a portrait of your 
daughter as Ceres, would you not, ma’am?’* 

“ I should like a picture of her ; yes, very much, thai^ you, Mr. 
Holdsworth ; but if you put that straw in her hair ” (he was holding some 
wheat ears above her passive head, looking at the effect with an artistio 
eye,) “ you’ll ruffle hw hair. Phillis, my dear, if you’re to have your 
picture taken, go up-stairs, and brush your hair smooth.” 

Not ou any account. I beg your pardon, but I want hair looscty 
flowing.” 

He began to draw, looking intently at Phillis ; I could see this stare 
of his discomposed her — her colour came and went, her breath quickened 
with the consciousness of his regard ; at last, when he said, Please look 
at me for a minute or two, 1 want to get in the eyes,” she looked up at 
him, quivered, and suddenly got up and left the room. He did not say a 
word, but went on with some other part of th^ drawing ; his silence 
imnatuTA], and his dark cheek blanched a little. Cansin Holman looked 
up from her work, and put her spectacles down. 

What’s the matter ? Where is ahe gone ? ” 

Holdsworth never uttered a word, but went on drawing. 1 felt 
obliged to say something ; it was stupid enough, but stupidity was better 
than silence just then. 

I’ll go and call her,” said 1. So I w^t into the hall, and to the 
bottom of the stairs; but just as 1 was going to call Phillis, she came 
down Bwiilly with her bonnet on, and saying, I’m going to father in 
the five-acre,” passed out by the open “ rector,” right in front of the 
house-place windows, and out at the little white side-gate. She had 
been seen by her mother and Holdsworth, as she passed ; so there was 
no need for explanation, only cousin Holman and 1 had a long discussion 
as to whether she could have found the room too hot, or what had 
occasioned her sudden departure. Holdsworth was very quiet during 
all the rest of that day ; nor did he resume the portrait-taking by his own 
desire, only at my cousin Holman’s request the next time that he came ; 
and then he i>aid he should not require any more formal sittings for 
only such a slight sketch as he felt himself capable of making. Phillis 
was just the same as ever the next time 1 saw her after her wbrupt 
passing me in the hall. She never gave any explanation of her rush out 
of the room. 

So all things went on, at least as far as my observation reached at 
the time, or memory can recall now, till the great apple-gathering of the 
year. The nights were frosty, the mornings and evenings were misty^ 
but at mid-day all was sunny and bright, and it was one mid-day that 
both of UB being on the line near Heathbxidge, and knowing that they 
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were gatliering apples at the farm, we resolved to spend the men's dinner- 
hour in going over there. We found the great clothes-baskets full of 
apples, scenting the house, and stopping up the way ; and an universal 
air of merry contentment with this the final produce of the year. The 
yellow leaves hung on the trees ready to flutter down at the slightest 
puff of air ; the great bushes of Michaelmas daisies in the kitchen-garden 
were making their last show of flowers. We must needs taste the fruit 
off the different trees, and pass our judgment as to their flavour ; and 
we went away with our pockets stuffed with those that we liked best. 
As we had passed to the orchard, Holdsworth had admired and spoken 
about some flower which he saw ; it so happened he had never seen this 
old-fashioned kind since the days of his boyhood. 1 do not know whether 
he had thought anything more about this chance speech of his, but I 
know 1 had not — when Phillis, who had been missing just at the last 
moment of our hurried visit, re-appcared, with a little nosegay of this 
same flower, which she was tying up with a blade of grass. She offered 
it to Holdsworth as he stood with her father on the point of departure. 
I saw their faces. I saw for the first time an unmistakable look of love 
in his black eyes ; it was more than gratitude for the little attention ; it 
was tender and beseeching — passionate. She shrank from it in confusion, 
her glance fell on me ; and, partly to hide her emotion, partly out of 
real kindness at what might appear ungracious neglect of an older friend, 
she flew off to gather me a few late-blooming China roses. But it was 
the first time she had ever done anything of the kind for me. 

We had to walk fast to be back on the line before the men's return, 
so we spoke but little to each other, and of course the aflernoon was too 
much occupied for us to have any talk. In the evening we went back 
to our joint lodgings in Hornby. There, on the table, lay a letter lor 
Holdsworth, which had been forwarded to him from Eltham. As our 
tea was ready, and 1 had had nothing to eat since morning, 1 fell to 
directly without paying much attention to my companion as he opened 
and read his letter. He was very silent for a few minutes; at length 
he said, — 

Old fellow ! I’m going to leave you I ” 

“ Leave me I ” said I. ** How ? When ? ” 

** This letter ought to have come to hand sooner. It is from Greathed 
the engineer” (Greathed was well known in those days ; he is dead now, 
and his name half-forgotten) ; ** he wants to see me about some business; in 
fact, 1 may as well tell you, Paul, this letter contains a very advantageous 
proposal for me to go out to Canada, and superintend the making of a 
line there.” 

I vras in utter dismay. 

“ But what will our company say to tliat ? ” 

“Oh, Greathed has the superintendence of this line, you know; and 
he is going to be engineer in chief to this Canadian line; many of the 
shareholders in this company are going in for the other, so 1 fancy they 
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Trill make no difficulty in following Greatlted*s lead : he says he has a 
young man ready to put in my place/* 

" I hate him/* said I. 

“ Thank you/’ said Holdsworth, laughing. 

“ But you must not/* he resumed ; " for this is a very good thing for 
me, and, of course, if no one can be found to take my inferior work, I 
can’t be spared to take the superior. I only wish 1 had received this 
letter a day sooner. Every hour is of consequence, for Greathed says 
they are threatening a rival line. Do you know, Paul, I almost fancy I 
must go up to-night ? I can take an engine to Eltham, and catch 
the night train. I should not like Greathed to think mo lukewarm.” 

“ But you’ll come back ? ” I asked, distressed at the thought of this 
sudden parting. 

“ Oh, yes I At least I hope so. They may want me to go out by 
the next steamer, that will be on Saturday.” He began to eat and drink 
standing, but I think he was quite unconscious of the nature of either his 
food or his drink. 

I will go to-night. Activity and rcadinesB go a long way in our 
profession. Kemember that, my boy I I hope I shall come back, but if I 
don’t, be sure and recollect all the words of wisdom that have fallen from 
my lips. Now where’s the portmanteau ? If I can gain half an hour for 
a gathering up of my things in Eltham, so much the better. I’m clear of 
debt anyhow ; and what 1 owe for my lodgings you can pay for me out 
of my quarter’s salary, due November 4th.” 

Then you don’t think you will come back?” 1 said, despondingly. 

** I will come back some time, never fear,” said he kindly. I may 
be back in a couple of days, having beon found incompetent for tho 
Canadian work ; or I may not be wanted to go out so soon as I now 
anticipate. Anyhow you don’t suppose I am going to forget you, Paul — 
this work out there ought not to take me above two years, and perliaps, 
after that, we may be employed together again.” 

Perhaps 1 I had very little hope. The same kind of happy days 
never returns. However, I did all I could in helping him; clothes, 
papers, books, instruments ; how we pushed and struggled — how I stuffed ! 
All was done in a much shorter time than we had calculated upon, when 
I had run down to the ^eds to order the engine. I was going to drive 
him to Eltham. We sat ready for a summons. Holdsworth took up 
the little nosegay that he had brought away from the Hope Farm, and had 
laid on the mantel-piece on first coming into the room. He smelt at it, 
and caressed it with his lips. 

** What grieves me is that I did not know— that 1 have not said good- 
by to— to them.” 

He spoke in a grave tone, the shadow of the coming separation falling 
upon him at last. 

‘‘I will tell them,” said I. “I am sure they will be vciy sorry.** 
Then we were silent. 
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** I never liked any family so much.” 

‘‘ I knew you would like them.” 

“ How one’s thoughts change, — this morning I was full of a hope, 
Paul.” He paused, and then he said, — 

“ You put that sketch in carefully? ” 

That outline of a head ? ” asked I. But I knew he meant an 
abortive sketch of Phillis, which had not been successful enough for him 
to complete it with diading or colouring. 

Yes. What a sweet innocent face it is 1 and yet so — Oh, dear ! ” 

He sighed and got up, his hands in his pockets, to walk up and down 
the room in evident disturbance of mind. He suddenly stopped opposite 
to me. 

“ You’ll tell them how it all was. Be sure and toll the good minister 
that I was so sorry not to wish him good-by, and to thank him and his 
wife for all their kindness. As for Phillis, — please God in two years I’ll 
be back and tell her myself all in my heart.” 

“ You love Phillis, then ? ” said I. 

“ Love her 1 — Yes, that I do. Who could help it, seeing her as I 
have done ? Her character as unusual and rare as her beauty ! God bless 
her ! God keep her in her high tranquillity, her pure innocence. — Two 
years 1 It is a long time. — But she lives in such seclusion, almost like 
the sleeping beauty, Paul,”— (he was smiling now, though a minute before 
I had thought him on the verge of tears,) — “ but I shall come back like 
a prince from Canada, and waken her to my love. I can’t help hoping 
that it won’t be difficult, eh, Paul ? ” 

This touch of coxcombry displeased me a little, and I made no answer. 
He went on, half apologetically, — 

You see, the salary they offer me is large ; and beside that, this 
experience will give me a name which will entitle me to expoct a still 
larger in any future undertaking.” 

“ That won’t influence Phillis.” 

No ! but it will make me more eligible in the eyes of her father 
and mother.” 

1 made no answer. 

“You give me your best wishes, Paul,” said ho, almost pleading. 
“ You would like me for a cousin ? ” 

I heard the scream and whistle of the engine ready down at the sheds. 

“ Ay, that 1 should,” I replied, suddenly softened towards my friend 
now that he was going away. “ I wish you were to be married to-morrow, 
and I were to be best man.” 

“ Thank you, lad. Now for this cursed portmanteau (how the 
minister would be shocked) ; but it is heavy ! ” and off we sped into the 
darkness. 

He only just caught the night train at Eltham, and I slept, desolately 
enough, at my old lodgings at Miss Dawson’s, for that night. Of course 
the next few days 1 was busier than ever, doing both his work and my 
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own. Thai came a letter from him, ray short and adeotionate. He 
was going out in the Satuidaj fiteameri ai he had more than half 
expected; and by the following Monday the man who was to succeed 
him would be down at Eltham. There was a P.S., wdth only these 
words: — 

“ lyiy nosegay goes with me to Canada, but I do not need it to remind 
me of Hope Farm.” 

Saturday came ; Imt it was Tery late before I could go out to the 
farm. It was a frosty night, the stars shone clear above me, and the road 
was crisping beneath my feet. They must h^ali^d my ^^otsteps before 
I got up to the house. They were sitting at their usual employments in 
tlie house-pkce when 1 went in. Phillis's ^es went beyond me in their 
look of welcome, and then fell in quiet disappointment on her work. 

“ And where's Mr. Holdsworth ? ” asked ooum Holman, in a minute 
or two. “ I hope his cold is not worse, — I did not like his short cough.” 

1 laughed awkwardly ; for 1 felt that 1 was the bearer of unpleasant 
new^. 

“ His cold had need be better — ^for he’s gone— ^one away to Canada 

I purposely looked away from Phillia, as 1 thus abruptly told 
my news. 

“ To Canada I ” said the mmister. 

“ Gone away 1 ” said his wife. 

But no word from Phillis. 

“ Yes ! ” said I. ** He found a letter at Hornby when we got home 
the other night — ^when we got home from here ; he ought to have got it 
sooner ; he was ordered to go up to London directly, and to see some 
people about a new line in Canada, and he''s gone to lay it down ; he has 
sailed to-day. He was sadly grieved not to have time to come out and 
wish you all good-by ; but he started for Loudon within two hours after 
he got that letter. He bade me thank you most grate^ly for all your 
kindnesses ; he was very sorry not to come here onoo again.” 

Phillis got up, and left the room with noiseless steps. 

<< I am very soriy,” said the minister. 

“lam sure so am 1 1 ” said cousin Holman, “ I was real fimd of that 
lad ever since I nursed him last June after that bad fever.” 

The minister went on asking me questions respecting Holdsworth’s 
future plans ; and brought out a large old-fashioned atlas, that he might 
find out the exact places between which the new railroad was to run. 
Then supper was ready ; it was always on the table as soon as the clock on 
the stairs struck eight, and down came Phillis — her face white and set, 
her dry eyes looking defiance to me, for 1 am afraid 1 hurt her maidenly 
pride by my glance of sympathetic interest as she entered the room. 
Never a woid did she say — never a question did she ask about the absent 
friend, yet she forced herself to talk. 

And so it was all the next day. She was as pole as could be, like 
one who has received some shock ; but ehe would not let me talk to her, 
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and she tried hard to behare as usual. Two or three times I repeated, in 
public, the various affectionate messages to the £imi!y with which I was 
charged by Holdsworth ; but she took no more notice of them than if 
my words had been empty air. And in this mood I left her on the 
Sabbath evening. 

My new master was not half so indulgent as my old one. He kept up 
strict discipline as to hours, so that it was some time before I could again 
go out, even to pay a call at the Hope Farm. 

It was a cold misty evening in November. The air, even indoors, 
seemed full of haze; yet there was a great log burning on the hearth, 
which ought to have made* the room cheerful. Cousin Holman and 
Phillis were sitting at the little round table before the fire, working away 
in silence. The minister had his books out on the dresser, seemingly 
deep in study, by the light of his solitary candle ; perhaps the fear of 
disturbing him made the unusual stillness of the room. But a welcome 
was ready for me from all ; not noisy, not demonstrative — that it never 
was ; my damp wrappers were taken off, the next meal was hastened, and 
a chair placed for me on one side of the fire, so that I pretty much com- 
manded a view of the room. My eye caught on Phillis, looking so pale 
and weary, and with a sort of aching tone (if I may call it so) in her voice. 
She was doing all the accustomed things — fulfilling small household duties, 

, but somehow differently — I can’t tell yoii how, for she was just as deft 
and quick in her movements, only the light spring was gone out of them. 
Cousin Holman began to question me ; even the minister put aside his 
books, and came and stood on the opposite side of the fire-place, to hear 
what waft of intelligence I brought. I had first to tell them why I had 
not been to see them for so long — more than five weeks. The answer 
was simple enough ; business and the necessity of attending strictly to the 
orders of a new superintendent, who had not yet learned trust, much less 
indulgence. The minister nodded his approval of my conduct, and said, — 

“ Right, Paul 1 ‘ Servants, obey in all things your masters according 

to the flesh.* I have had my fears lest you had too much licence under 
Edward Holdsworth.*’ 

** Ah,” said cousin Holman, “ poor Mr. Holdsworth, he’ll be on the 
salt seas by this time 1 ” 

“ No, indeed,” said I, he’s landed. I have had a letter from him 
from Halifax.” 

Immediately a shower of questions fell thick upon me. When? 
How? What was he doing? How did he like it? What sort of a 
voyage 7 &c. 

** Many is the time we have thought of him when the wind was blowing 
80 hard ; the old quince-tree is blown down, Paul, that on the right-hand 
of the great pear-tree ; it was blown down last Monday week, and it' was 
that night that 1 asked the minister to pray in an especial manner for all 
them that went down in ships upon the great deep, and he said then, that 
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Mr. Holdsworih might be already landed ; but I said, even if the prayer 
did not fit him, it was sure to be fitting somebody out at sea, who would 
need the Lord's care. Both Phillis and I thought he would be a month 
on the seas.” 

Phillis began to speak, but her voice did not come rightly at first. It 
was a little higher pitched than usual, when she said — 

We thought he would be a month if he went in a sailing-vessel, or 
perhaps longer. 1 suppose he went in a steamer ? ’* 

Old Obadiah Grim&haw was more than six weeks in getting to 
America,” observed cousin Holman. 

I presume he cannot as yet tell how he likes his new work ? ” asked 
the minister. 

“ No ! he is but just landed ; it is but one page long. I'll read it to 
you, shall I ? — 

**Dkar Paul, — 

“ Wk arc safe on shore, after a rough passage. Thought you would like to 
hear this, but homeward-bound steamer is making signals for letters. Will write 
again soon. It bccms a year since 1 left Hornby. linger since 1 was at the forip. 

1 have got my nosegay safe. Bomomber me to the Holmans. 

** Yours, 

« E. H.” 

That's not much, certainly,'' said the minister. But it's a comfort 
to know he*s on land these blowy nights.” 

Phillis said nothing. She kept her head bent down over her work ; 
but 1 don’t think she put a stitch in, while 1 was reading the letter. 1 
wondered if she understood what nosegay was meant; but 1 could not 
tell. When next she liiled up her face, there were two spots of brilliant 
colour on the cheeks that had been so pale before. After 1 had spent an 
hour or two there, 1 was bound to return back to Hornby. I told them 
I did not know when I could come again, as we — by which I mean the 
company — had undertaken the Hensley dale line ; that branch for which 
poor Holdsworth was surveying when he caught his fever. 

‘‘ But you’ll have a holiday at Christmas,” said my cousin. “ Surely 
they’ll not be such heathens as to work you then ? " 

“ Perhaps the lad will be going home,” said the minister, as if to 
mitigate his wife's urgency; but for all that, I believe he wanted me to 
come. Phillis fixed her eyes on me with a wistful expression, hard to 
resist. But, indeed, 1 had no thought of resisting. Under my new 
master 1 had no hopo of a holiday long enough to enable me to go to Bir- 
mingham and see my parents with any comfort ; and nothing could be 
pleasanter to me than to find myself at home at my cousin's for a day 
or two, then. So it was fixed that we were to meet in Hornby Chapel 
on Christmas Day, and that 1 was to accompany them home after service, 
and if possible to stay over the next day. 

I was not able to get to chapel till lato on the appointed day, and so I 
took a seat near the door in considerable shame, although it really was 
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not xnp fanlt. When tlie service was ended, 1 went and stood in the 
porch to await the coming out of my cousins. Some worthy people 
belonging to the congregation clustered into a group just where I stood, 
and exchanged the good wishes of the season. It had just begun to snow, 
and this occasioned a little delay, and they fell into further conversation. 
I was not attending to what was not meant for me to hear, till I caught 
the name of Phillis Holman. And then I listened ; where was the 
harm ? 

” I never saw any one so changed ! ” 

I asked Mrs. Holman,” quoth another, ‘ is Phillis well ? ’ and she 
just said she had been having a cold which had pulled her down ; she did 
not seem to think anything of it.” 

“ They had best take care of her,” said one of the oldest of the good 
ladies ; “ Phillis comes of a family as is not long-lived. Her mother’s 
sister, Lydia Green, her own aunt as was, died of a decline just when she 
was about this lass’s age.” 

This ill-omened talk was broken iu upon by the coming out of the 
minister, his wife and daughter, and the consequent interchange of 
Christmas compliments. 1 had had a shock, and felt heavy-hearted and 
anxious, and hardly up to making the appropriate replies to the kind 
greetings of my relations. 1 looked askance at Phillis. She had cer- 
tainly grown taller and slighter, and was thinner ; but there was a flush 
of colour on her face which deceived me for a time, and made me think 
she was looking as well as ever. I only saw her paleness after we had 
returned to the farm, and she had subsided into silence and quiet. Her 
grey eyes looked hollow and sad ; her complexion was of a dead white. 
But she went about just as usual; at least, just ns she had done the last 
time I was there, and seemed to have no ailment; and I was inclined to 
think that my cousin was right when she had answered the inquiries of 
the good-natured gossips, and told them that Phillis was suflering from 
the consequences of a bad cold, nothing more. 

I have said that 1 was to stay over the next day ; a great deal of snow 
had come down, but not all, they said, though the ground was covered 
deep with the white fall. The minister was anxiously housing his cattle, 
and preparing all things for a long continuance of the same kind of 
weather. The men were chopping wood, sending wheat to the mill to be 
ground before the road should become impasscd^le for a cart and horse. 
My cousin and Phillis had gone upstairs to the apple-room to cover up 
the fruit from the frost. I had been out the greater part of the morning, 
and came in about an hour before dinner. To my surprise, knowing how 
she had planned to be engaged, 1 found Phillis sitting at the dresser, 
resting her head on her two hands and reading, or seeming to read. She 
did not look up when I came in, but murmured something about her 
mother having sent her down out of the cold. It flashed across me that 
she was crying, but 1 put it down to some little spirt of temper; 1 might 
have known better than to suspect gentle, serene Phillis of crossness, 
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poor girl ; I stooped down, and began to stir and build up the fire, which 
appeared to have been neglected. While mj head was down 1 heard a 
noise which made me pause and listen — a sob, an unmistakable, irreprcs> 
Bible sob. I started up. 

Phillis 1 ” I cried, going towards her, with my hand out, to take 
hers for sympathy with her sorrow, whatever it was. But she was too 
quick for me, she held her hand out of my grasp, for fear of my detaining 
her ; as she quickly passed out of the house, she said, — 

Don’t, Paul t 1 cannot bear it 1 ” and passed me, still sobbing, and 
went out into the keen, open air. 

I stood still and wondered. What could have come to Phillis ? The 
most perfect harmony prevailed in the &,mily, and Phillis especially, good 
and gentle as she was, was so beloved that if they had found out that her 
finger ached, it would have cast a shadow over their hearts. Had I done 
anything to vex her ? No : she was crying before I came in. I went to 
look at her book — one of those unintelligible Italian books. I could 
make neither head nor tail of it. I eiaw some pencil-notes on the margin, 
in Holdsworth’s handwriting. 

Could that be it ? Could tliat be the cause of her white looks, her 
weary eyes, lier wasted figure, her struggling sobs? This idea cam^ 
upon me like a flash of lightning on a dark night, making all things so 
clear we cannot forget them afterwards when the gloomy obscurity 
returns. I was still standing with the book in my hand when I heard 
cousin Holman’s footsteps on the stairs, and as I did not wish to speak to 
her just then, I followed Phillis’s example, and rushed out of the house. 
The snow was lying on the ground ; I could track her feet by the marks 
they had made ; I could see where Rover had joined her. I followed on till 
I came to a great stack of wood in the orchard — it was built up against 
the back wall of the outbuildings, — and I recollected then how Phillis had 
told me, that first day when we strolled about together, that underneath 
this stack liad been her hermitage, her sanctuary, when she was a child ; 
how she used to bring her book to study there, or her work, when she was 
not wanted in the house ; and she had now evidently gone back to this 
quiet retreat of her childliood, forgetful of the clue given me by her foot- 
marks on the new-fallen snow. The stack was built up very high ; but 
through the interstices of the sticks I could see her figure, although 1 did 
not all at once perceive how I could get to her. She was sitting on a log 
of wood. Rover by her. She had laid her cheek on Rover’s head, and had 
her arm round his neck, partly for a pillow, partly from an instinctive 
craving for warmth on that bitter cold day. She was mtddng a low 
moan, like an animal in pain, or perhaps more like the sobbing of the 
wind. Rover, highly flattered by her caress, and also, perhaps, touched 
by sympathy, was flapping his heavy tail against the ground, but not 
otherwise moving a hair, until he heard my approach with his quick 
erected ears. Then, with a short, abrupt bark of distrust, he sprang up 
aa if to leave his mistress. Both he and I were immovably still for a 
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moment. I was not sare^if what 1 longed to do was wise : and yet I 
could not bear to see the sweet serenity of my dear cousin^s life so 
disturbed by a suffering which I thought I could assuage. But Kover^s 
cars were sharper than my breathing was noiseless: he heard me, and 
sprang out from under Phillis’s restraining hand. 

“ Oh, Rover, don’t you leave me, too,” she plained out. 

“ Phillis ! ” said I, seeing by Rover’s exit that the entrance to where 
she sat was to be found on the other side of the stack. ** Phillis, come 
out ! You have got a cold already ; and it is not fit for you to sit there on 
such a day as this. You know how displeased and anxious it would 
make them all.” 

She sighed, but obeyed ; stooping a little, she came out, and stood 
upright, opposite to me in the lonely, leafless orchard. Her face looked 
so meek and so sad that I felt as if I ought to beg her pardon for my 
necessarily authoritative words. 

“ Sometimes I feel the house so close,” she said ; “ and I used to sit 
under the wood-stack when I was a child. It was very kind of you, but 
there was no need to come after me. I don’t catch cold easily.” 

“ Come with me into this cow-house, Phillis. I have got something 
to say to you ; and I can’t stand this cold, if you can,” 

I think she would have fain run away again ; but her fit of energy 
was all spent. She followed me unwillingly enough — ^that I could see. 
The place to which I took her was full of the fragrant breath of the cows, 
and was a little warmer than the outer air. 1 put her inside, and stood 
myself in the doorway, thinking how 1 could best begin. At last I 
plunged into it. 

I must see that you don’t get cold for more reasons than one ; if you 
are ill, Holdsworth will be so anxious and miserable out there” (by 
which I meant Canada) — 

She shot one penetrating look at me, and then turned her face away 
with a slightly impatient movement. If she could have run away then 
she would, but I held the means of exit in my own power. In for a 
penny in for a pound,” thought I, and I went on rapidly, anyhow. 

“ He talked so much about you, just before he left — that night after 
he had been here, you know — and you had given him those flowers.” 
She put her hands up to hide her face, but she was listening now — 
listening with all her ears. 

“ He had never spoken much about you before, but the sudden going 
away unlocked his heart, and he told me how he loved you, and how he 
hoped on his return that you might be his wife.” 

‘‘ Don’t,” said she, almost gasping out the word, which she had tried 
once or twice before to speak ; but her yoice had been choked. Now she 
put her hand backwards ; she had quite turned away from me, and felt 
for mine. She gave it a soft lingering pressure ; and then she put her 
arms down on the wooden division, and laid her head on it, and cried 
quiet tears. 1 did not understand her at once, and feared lest 1 had 
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mistaken the whole case, and only annoy^ her. I went up to her. 

** Oh, Phillis ! I am so Sony — thought you would, perhaps, have cared 
to hear it ; he did talk so feelingly, as if he did love you so much, and 
somehow I thought it would give you pleasure.” ' 

She lifted up her head and looked at me. Such a look I Her eyes, 
glittering with tears as they were, esepressed an almost heavenly happi- 
ness ; her tender mouth was curved with rapture — her colour vivid and 
blushing ; but as if she was afraid her face expressed too much, more 
than the thankfulness to me she was essaying to speak, she hid it again 
almost immediately. So it was all right then, and my conjecture was 
well-founded I I tried to remember something more to tell her of what 
he had said, but again she stopped me. 

Don’t,” she said. She still kept her face covered and hidden. In 
half a minute she added, in a very low voice, “ Please, Paul, I think I 
would rather not hear any more — I don’t mean but what I have — but 

what I am very much obliged Only — only, I think I would rather 

hear the rest from himself when he comes back.” 

And then she cried a little more, in quite a different way. I did not 
say any more, 1 waited for her. By-and by she turned tow'ards me — not 
meeting my eyes, however ; and putting her hand in mine just as if we 
were two children, she said, 

We had best go back now — don’t look as if I had been crying, 
do I?” 

“ You look as if you had a bad cold,” was all the answer I made. 

Oh ! but I am — I am quite well, only cold; and a good run will 
warm me. Come along, Paul.” 

So we ran, Land in hand, till, just as we were on the threshold of the 
house she stopped — 

“ Paul, please, we won’t sneak about that again.” 
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Was it in very deed, or but in dream, 

I, King Odysseus, girt with brazen spears, 

Princes, and long-haired warriors of the Isles, 

Sailed with the dawn from weeping Ithaca, 

To battle round the god-built walls of Troy 
For that ifiiir, faithless Pest — so long ago ? 

So long ago ! It seems as many lives 
Hod waxed and waned, since, bending to our oar^;, 
And singing to our singing sails, we swept 
From high A^tos, down the echoing gulf 
Towards the sunrise ; while from many a fane 
Hose the white smoke of sacrificial fires, 

And the wild wail of women — for they knew 
We should return no more. Long years have past. 
Long, weary years. Yet still, when daylight fades, 
And Hesper from the purple heaven Jocks down, 

And the dim wave moans on the shadowy shore, — 
From out the awful darkness of the woods, 

From out the silence of the twilight air, 

In unforgotten accents fond and low, 

The voices of the dead seem calling me ; 

And through the mist of slowly gathering teai'S 
The faces of the loved revisit me-^ 

Thine, my Penelope, and his, our child, 

Our fiiir Telemachus — wearing the dear home smiles 
They wore of old, ere yet the Atreides came. 
Breathing of £ris, to our peaceful shores. 

And our bold hearts blazed up in quenchless fire 
And irrepressible lust of glorious war. 

Ai, me 1 what recked we then the streaming tears 
Of wife or virgin, and their clinging hands! 

Exulting in our strength, we scorned the lures 

Of Aphrodite — scorned the ignoble ease 

Of grey ancestral honours. Deathless names 

We, too, the sons of Heroes, should achieve 

Among the brassi-mailed Greeks ! A thousand deaths 

Too slight a price for immortality 1 
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0 golden dreams 1 O godlike rage d Youth ! 
Quenched in black bloodi or the remoiseleBS brine, 
Alas I so soon. Yet, ere They sorrowing indent. 
All-beauteous, to the diadowy realms of Death 
And imsubstantial Hades, iheir young souls, 

Amid the clang of shields and rush of spears, 
Beneath the deep eyes of the watchful Qtpds, 

Drank the delirious wine of Victory. 

Thrice happy they, by whom the agony 
Of withered hopes, of wasted life, of long 
And vain endeavour after noble ends, 

Was all unproved. What different doom is mine; 
On barren seas a wanderer^growing old. 

And full of bitter knowledge, best unknown. 

Ah, Comriidc^ would that, in the exultant hour 
Of triumph, when, our mighty travail o’er, 

The towers of Ilion sank in roaring flame, 

And all the Argives shouted as they fell, 

1 too had perished ; — or in that wild flash 
Of vengeance for the herds of Phoibos slain, 

When the black ship went down, and I alone 
Of all was leih But the high Gods are just ; 

The Fates inscrutable ; and 1 must bear 

My portion unsubdued until the end.— 

Greatly to do is great, but greater still 
Greatly to suffer. So with steadfast mind 
I wait the issues. But the doom is hard: 

Far from the councils of illustrious men; 

Far from my sea-girt realm, and godlike toils 
Of governance ; from noble uses far ; 

And wife, and child, and honourable rest, 

To waste inglorious all these golden years ; 

Nursing one sickly hope — more like despair — 

That the blest Gods will hear me, and vestore 
My life — thus dead to duly. As He told, 

The eyeless phantom, on that night of fear 
In Orcus, wh^ around the bloody trench 
From out the Stygian gloom with shriek and groan 
Crowded the dim eidolons of the dead, 

And with my naked sword 1 held them back 
Till .each pale mouth, drinking the reeking gore, 
Answered my quest and vanished. 


Shall it be?— 

Or now, while yet my lirm is Strong to wield 
The kingly sceptre, and avenge my wrongs? 


4—2 
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Or M^hen, bowed down with years and many wocsi 
My deeds forgotten and my dear ones dead, 

The children of my slaves shall jeer at me, 

Mocking my powerless limbs, and strangers ask, 

Is this the great Odysseus? — But I wait. 

]\Ian is the puppet of the Gods; they mould 
Ilis destiny, and mete him good or ill: 

Lords of his fate, from whom, alas, in vain 
He seeks escape. But he to whom nor good 
Brings insolence, nor ill abasement, stands 
Whole in himself — lord of his own firm heart. 

The sword may drink his blood; the irascible sea 
May whelm him ; life bitterer than many deaths 
May lead his steps to Hades; still his soul 
Unconquered stands; and even among the shades 
Shall win the reverence haply here denied. 

Hark 1 from the myrtle thickets on the height 
Divine Calypso calls me; to her lute 
Singing the low sweet song I made for her — 

A low, sweet song of passionate content— 

When weary from the inexorable deep. 

Weary and lone, I touched this woody isle, 

And found a haven in her circling arms, 

And all Elysium on her bounteous breast.— 

Cease, cease. Divine One ! in my yearning car 
Another song is echoing: one more meet 
For me to hearken. Out beneath the stars — 

The old companions of my wanderings — 

Far out at sea, amid the deepening dark. 

The winds are shouting; as a gathering host 
Shouts on the eve of battle; and the gulls — 

Lovers of tempest and mine ancient friends — 

Flit, dive, and scream, and call me by my name; 

While the long surge rolls white upon the shore, 

And my heart tells me that the hour draws nigh. 

J. NOEL PATON. 
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We read, in Spanish romance, of a certain mule who was so ridiculousl^r 
vain, that whilst he was mighty proud of his mamma’s papa, the horse, 
he was undutifully ashamed of his own papa, the ass. This miserable 
creature-^by the way, Fuller, of Worthies’ celebrity, contends that mules 
are not creatures at all — was grossly ignorant of the subject, and knew 
nothing of the eminent merits which, in spite of popular reproach and 
vulgar obloquy, attach to his paternal ancestry. 

He could never have heard of that renowned King of Siam who, 
awakened from sleeping by the braying of an ass at the very moment the 
assassin’s knife was at his throat, in gratitude commanded that, thence- 
forth, all mankind should be called assea^ Nor could he have known that 
lamous ass of Ammonianus the grammarian who was so devoted to poetiy 
that lie invariably attended his master’s lectures on the subject, and for 
that purpose would neglect his food, however hungry, and although the 
food were laid before him. 

Archestratus, the hon vivantj some passages of whose famous poem on 
gastronomy have been preserved by Athenoeus, speaks depreciatingly of 
the ass in comparison with the mule; but it would not be difficult to 
show that, in regard of social observances, he is infinitely his superior, as 
his gentle, docile, amiable disposition would lead us to expect. Southey 
mentions a male ass of his acquaintance who possessed the fiiendly namo 
of Billy, the property of a farmer near Bolton, and whose greatest luxury 
was a screw of tobacco and a pinch of snuff. He had been seen to masti- 
cate a quid of niggerhead with as much go&t os any Jack Tar in the 
King’s service, and when he had completed the delicate and agreeable 
operation, a pinch of strong rappeo was administ^ed to him, which Billy 
snufied up with evident satisfaction, and, lifling up his gratified olfactory 
organ, would deliver one of those charming solos, for the execution of 
which his family are so famous. We ask, did ever mule exhibit so close 
an approximation to humanity as this? In sensibility, too, how infinitely 
is the ass the superior ! In this respect, indeed, he offers a rebuke even 
to man, for such is the beast’s tenderness of heart, that it is recorded 
no ass ever witnessed the death of another without himself soon pining 
away and dying. 

The services he renders to man, whom ho would fain account his 
friend, are eminent. He is not a mere beast of burden like his sulky, 
sullen, obstinate relative, the mule. On the contrary, he is a distinguished 
benefactor of the human species, and that, too, in its times of utmost need, 
and even to his own detriment. The erudite and accurate Ficrius informs 
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tiB that if, btung by a scorpion, we seat ourselves on an ass with our face 
to his tail, the venom will instantaneously pass from our body into his, and 
we shall be rid forthwith of the annoyance, ^lian says that the horn of 
the Indian ass, which appears to be only a comuted variety of our native 
Neddy, has such medicinal virtue that of it the native princes would have 
cups manufactured, and that drinking out of these they were always pre- 
served from poison, convulsions, and the falling sickness. In the opinion 
of the learned Van Helmont, asses* milk contributes to longevity, and is, 
thereibre, a diet to be recommended in the cases of children, although 
decidedly improper for rich old uncles and curmudgeon fathers. Accord- 
ing to Johannes do Eupescissa — a writer whose merits it is here unneces- 
sary to dilate on, as, of course, they are generally known and appreciated 
by our readers — asses’ dung is a styptic not less valuable than cows’ 
dung is as a diaphoretic — a statement which unquestionably redounds 
greatly to the credit of the cruelly maligned ass, and one we are not 
entitled to reject when we remember the peculiarities of the animal’s 
physical organization. For instance, we read in The Art of Simpling^ by 
Coles, one of our earliest botanists, that “ if asses chaunce to feed much 
upon hemlock, they will fall so fast asleep that they will seeme to be 
deade, insomuch that some, thinking them to he dead indeed, have flayed 
off their skins, yet after the hemlock had done operating, they have 
stirred and wakened out of their sleep, to the grief and amazement of the 
owners, and to the laughter of others.” 

In the immortal Anatomy of Melancholy^ Burton, the favourite of 
many of our greatest writers, whom he has supplied, some of them with 
their wit and more of them with their learning, ob.serves that for his own 
part he does not consider amulets so useless as the “new lights” of 
his day seemed prepared to do, and enumerates, amongst those con- 
venient prophylactics, “ a ring made of the hoole of an asse’s right foot 
carried about.” It is true some historians have affirmed that Alexander 
the Great owed his death to poison contained in an ass’s hoof, but we 
know that often, too often, nature’s choicest gifts and most sovereign 
'blessings have been used as the instruments of wickedness and to subserve 
the evilcst of purposes. However, the efficacy of amulets is a matter into 
which we are not disposed to enter, nor are we prepared to dwell on the 
statement of Gaule, who, in his Mag-Astromancers Posed and Puzzled^ 
enumerates amongst the different kinds of divination “ cephaleonomancy by 
brayling {sic) of an ass’s head.” Statements like these, however, contri- 
bute to show, that in the estimation of thoughtful and inquiring men, 
though perhaps they be a trifle too imaginative, the ass is not so stupid as 
he is thought, for the very idea of a charm was that it communicated its 
native virtues to the wearer, and to conjure with a fool’s head is in con- 
tradiction to the received rules of vaticination. 

One of the ribald jests launched at the luckless animal whose 
iffiaracter we have undertaken to vindicate has relation to its affection to 
the thistle as an alimentary delicacy, and no doubt the Spanish mule had 
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this in his view when, in the extravagance of his conceit, he depreciated 
his estimable parent. But, in the ass, the cuticle of the tongue is very 
thick; it needs the stimulus communicated it by the thistle, which 
thus becomes as grateful to it as cayenne or mustard is to us. Crassus, 
the grandfather of the Roman millionnaire, is said never to have laughed 
but once in his life, and then at seeing an ass devouring « thistle, exclaim- 
ing while he laughed, “like lips, like lettuce,” in which he exhibited, no 
doubt, his wisdom, for he recognized — ^the Romans delighting in lettuces — 
at once the close resemblance of mankind to the innocent creature they 
then, and have since, persecuted so cruelly. But while the ass quietly 
and patiently devours hta humble lettuce — the emblem of the noblest 
and most gallant race on earth — Pliny tells us that the mule can only be 
stayed from kicking by frequently giving it wine to drink. 

The ass, in spite of the contumely to which he has been subjected, has 
not, however, been without his admirers. The Midianites, in their war 
with Israel, lost sixty-nne thousand assos, and the Idumean patriarch 
counted one thousand she-asses as part of his wealth. The ancient 
Persians, we read in Herodotus, celebrated their birthday feasts with 
extraordinary magnificence, and, “ despising the poverty of Grecian enter- 
tainments, where the cheer supplied scarce sufficed to fill the bellieij of 
the invited guests,” served up on their tables animals roasted whole; 
lioi-ses, camels, and, above all, asses, figured in this way as dainty viands. 

A Roman senator is said to have paid for a single ass 400,000 sesterces, 
which at the usual computation would be 3,200Z. of our money. “ I am 
not sure,” says Pliny, “ whether this did not exceed the price ever given 
for any other animal.” “ The profit,” he adds, “ arising from these animals 
exceeds that arising from the richest estate; it is well known that in 
Celtiberia there are she-asses which have produced to their owners as 
much as 400,000 sesterces ” — upwards of 3,200^. English. 

As an article of food, ass’s flesh, as might be expected from its cleanly 
habits and wholesome though at times coarse diet, is excellent eating. 
Maecenas, an epicure and gastronome, delighted in having a young ass 
served up at his table, and we may presume that more than once the 
delicate viand gratified the fastidious taste of Horace himself, and perhaps 
enjoyed the esteem of imperial Augustus. But its reputation belongs also 
to a later era. At the time Malta, then in the possession of the Frencli, 
was closely blockaded by a British and Neapolitan squadron, who would 
suffer no supplies to enter, the inhabitants, not indeed destitute of bread, 
lived upon horseflesh, dogs, cats, asses, and rats. The ass^s flesh was 
held excellent ; the epicures of Yaletta preferred it to the best beef or 
even veal. Stewed, roasted, or boiled, it was in every way capital. The 
gourmand’s delight was in a fat ass of from three to four years old, fed on 
biscuit and milk. Then was the flesh eminently nutritious, the fat of a 
most seducing yellow. We ask, did any man ever sit down with appetite 
to a cooked mule ? And here fitly we may observe that the inimitable 
Bologna sausage, that “great chieftain of the pudding race,” owes its 
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unsurpassable excellence to the fact that the chief ingredient in its compo- 
sition is not derived from the ill-mannered, grubbing^ fetid pig, wallowing 
in filth and finding in filth his food, but from the gentle docile ass, cleanly 
in his habits, cleanly in his diet, and destitute of all gluttonous propensities 
whatever. 

It is painful to call to mind the persecution which this amiable beast, 
against whom no act of malice has ever been alleged, has had to submit to. 
In the Acta Sanctorum we find an account of a reverend man, a Belgian, one 
St. £lvy, or Eligius, who was wont bitterly to bewail the miseries of his 
time, and to conclude that the end of all things was fist approaching. 
His convictions on this head arose, first, from the cruel sufferings the ass 
was exposed to ; and, secondly, from the savage brutality of the barbarian 
invaders. Nature, he thought, could not long survive either of these 
abominations. Later in history, we read in the Orationes of Joann 
Aloysius Ceretuarius that it was a common amusement among the people 
inhabiting the Lower Alps to take a wretched ass to the verge of a pre- 
cipice and shove him over. The poor creature was even made the 
sport of witchcraft, for it is recorded in that valuable repertory of facts, 
the Thesaurus Noms Anecdotorum^ which we owe to the erudition Jind 
industry of Martene and Durand, that two witches, conceiving a spite 
against a young man, literally made an ass of him, and thus bestowed a 
gross insult on the whole asinine family. Even a worse instance of 
malice than this is narrated by the Perc Crespet, Prior of the Celestincs 
at Paris, who tells us an ass was actually slain and quartered for having 
drunk up the moon in a pit. Ludovico Vives mentions the circumstance, 
varying, however, the details a little, for, according to him, it was out of 
a bucket the innocent beast was said to have drunk, and that in reality it 
was not Diana herself, but only her reflection in the water, that he actually 
bw'allowed. But the fact of the slaying and quartering is undoubted. 

An enumeration of the various indignities to which the ass has been sub- 
jected would occupy as much space as Homer’s catalogue of ships and be 
scarcely more interesting, but it is impossible to avoid noticing the singular 
fact, that an animal remarkably inoffensive and of such singular utility should 
have, in all ages, been visited with peculiar contempt and ill-treatment by 
the Mahommedans, eminent as they have been above all sects for their ten- 
derness and care of the inferior orders of creation. When tlic Persians cele- 
brated the death of All’s sons, they used to set a figure of straw, meant to 
represent Omar, on an ass’s back, and, having paraded the mockery through 
the city, would burn the figure and kill the poor ass. Muratori tells, as a 
mighty good joke, a still more horrible story, narrated by Peter Damian, 
respecting one of the antipopes, John, at the end of the tenth century, 
who, falling into the hands of his enemies, had his eyes bored out, his 
cars cut ofiT, his tongue cut out, and then seated on an ass with Ms face to 
the tail, which he was required to hold in his hand, he was made to 
traverse the streets of Borne, and, although tonguelcss, to proclaim at 
certain intervals his guilt. We justly esteem as barbarous the cruel 
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punishment inflicted on the luckless pretender to the Pontifi<»tc, but 
also fain would ask what was the ass's guilt that be was compelled to 
share tlie pretender’s disgrace ? “I recollect,” says M. Simond, in his 
amusing book on Switzerland, “to have seen in France, that land of 
gallantry, a woman and an ass harnessed together to the same plough, 
and the tattered peasant behind stimulating his team with a seemingly 
impartial whip 1 ” We count this also a degradation of the ass ; for a 
wretch capable of employing hia wife as a beast of draught forfeited his 
title to manhood and all the rights and prerogative thereto appurtenant, 
right of supremacy over the humbler orders of creation amongst the rest. 
It was, therefore, the wretchedness of this unhappy ass to be commanded 
and chastised by a greater beast tlian himself. 

There have been wise and great men, however, who have thought 
nobly of the ass. Did not the blessed St. Nicholas, patron of sailors, 
thieves, and good children, sew on — ^you have the whole story in 
Garmanus, De Miraculia Mortuorum — the heads of two asses which had 
been wickedly cut off? And did not Taliessin, the great Cymric b^rd 
and seer, who flourished in the sixth century of our era, when enume- 
rating the various stages through which his soul had passed, proudly 
aver it had dwelt successively in the bodies of a serpent, a stag, a crartc, 
aiid an ass? The three first animals were renowned, severally, for 
wisdom, medical skill, and the domestic virtues, and with them the 
mighty bard associates as their equal in every respect the popularly 
despised, because popularly misunderstood, ass ! A singular but decisive 
tribute to the maligned quadruped’s integrity may be found in one of 
our elder dramatists. In his play, Bussij d^Avibois, Chapman makes 
one of his characters exclaim — 

Never was any curious in his place 
To do things justly, but he was an ass. 

Carefulness, a desire scrupulously to do his duty and act “justly in his 
place,” is here ascribed to the ass as a disposition peculiarly his own. 

There is a scarce book to be met with in the libraries of the curious, 
entitled, Memorias de la inaigne Academia Asnal^ and professed to be 
written by one Doctor de Ballesteros, which is meant as a burlesque on 
the academicians and professors of Madrid. The plates represent the 
“Abinus Orator,” the “ Asinus Mathematicus,” “Asinus Saltator,” 
“Asians Medicus,” “ Asinus A strologicus.” Was this miserable jester, 
“ the wretched scribbler of a low lampoon,” aware that “Asinus” was 
the root of the name which many distinguished Eoman families bore and 
exulted in ? Was he ignorant there was many a noble Koman proud to 
be called an ass? The Anian family had for surname Aaella^; the 
Claudian, Aaellus ; the Sempronian, Aaellio ; and other examples might 
be given. We have an epistle of Horace (Ep. i. 13), addressed to his 
friend Vinnius Asellus, whom he had charged to present his poems to 
Augustus. The object of the epistle is to remind his correspondent of 
the necessity of observing caution in the discharge of bis mission : he is 
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to be wary in observing the state of the Emperor's health and spirits, and 
not to obtrude the volumes on him unasked or unseasonably, on penalty 
of making his paternal name, Asinay a jest, and he himself an object of 
public ridicule. Finally, keeping in view his friend's patronymic, he 
desires him not to stumble and break hie commands— cars ne tituhes 
mandataque frangas. 

It was a dullard of his day, a man of another sort to Horace, who 
perpetrated the wretched jest in which he exhibited his contempt at once 
for Horace, whom Martial called “ the mouth of Rome," and for the ass, 
whom Coleridge hailed as brotlier." When the Ciceronian fever, after 
the revival of letters, was at its height, and Rembo, at the instance of the 
Pope, ascribed Leo X.’s election to “tho favour of the immortal gods" 
(immortalium deorum henejiciis)^ some orthodox cleric, some “ priest that 
lacked Latin," as Rosalind says, and was of Ensign Northerton's opinion 
as to the worth of classical learning, vented the mauvaise plaisanterie — 
“ Decern annos consumpsi in legendo Cicerone " — echo prolonging the last 
syllable dvt, or ass ! If one is an ass to admire Cicero, and seek to catch 
his graces of style and force of expression, few need object to be called 
asses. What an ass was St. Jerome, who gave up so much time to the 
study of Cicero that an angel came in a dream and thrashed him with 
such severity as that, on waking and putting his hand to the part chas- 
tised, he found sensible traces of the angelic birch 1 An old hag, a 
cabareti^iro near Rome, used by her enchantments to turn her guests 
into pigs, sheep, and cattle, and sell them in the market. A renowned 
comedian fiilling under her spells, she made an ass of him instead of 
making a pig — having a high opinion of the former animal’s capacity. 
Exhibited at the neighbouring fairs, the transformed humorist found his 
abilities even better appreciated in his new than in his original shape. 

On these grounds, wo accordingly venture to submit that the pompous 
and conceited mule, whose oflensive vanity has been chronicled by that 
amusing romancer, Petrus Alphonsus, the converted Arragonese Jew, 
and godson of the famous King Alphonso, had no reason whatever for 
scorning his respectable paternal relation. We have all heard of old 
Cole's dog, who, in the extravagance of his outrecuidance, would take the 
wall of a dung-cart, and got crushed by the wheel for his reward. No 
better fate should by rights have overtaken this undutiful, graceless hybrid. 
Cardan tells that the peacock, proud of its gay attire and brilliant tail, 
is ashamed of its OAvn legs. It is better to be ashamed of one's leg 
than of one’s father. 
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It is now nearly a dozen years since I took my degree at the university, 
and, owing to circumstances over which I had no control, found niyselt 
heavily in debt. It suited mo better to try to raise money on my own 
account than to make any applications to my family ; and, not knowing 
exactly how to go about it, I explained my difficulties to a friendly barber 
with whom I and a few other men had always kept up the most confiden- 
tial relations. By his directions I sought out the residence of a queer 
old fellow in St. Lnke-ati'eet, well known, I dare say, to all university men 
who have run carelessly before the wind for sixteen terms to find them- 
selves aground at last. 

Of course, when I went to Abel I was quite fresh at the work; and, 
what is more, he knew also that he was getting the first squeeze of tjie 
orange. Nothing, accordingly, could have been easier or pleasanter than 
the transaction of business with him on that occasion. He was a short, 
stooping man, about sixty, dark complexioned, with black eyes and hair, 
a touch of red on each cheek, and, on the whole, not at all a bad expres- 
sion of countenance. We neither of us made any difficulties. The interest 
was fifty per cent. “ Here is the bill,” he said, producing that long 
narrow slip of paper which I afterwards came to know so well. “ You 
must just get a friend’s name, and then you shall have a cheque,” That this 
transaction should have come off as agreeably as it did was no wonder. 
But the marvellous part of the story is, that the man has trusted me since 
then and after I left college for hundreds of pounds; and though he has 
never been paid a sixpence, he has taken no proceedings against me. 
He told me once he never had a bad debt. If men went on for twenty 
years, he said, he always got his money in the long run. It is really 
pleasant to know there is one man in existence who has still such faith 
in my fortunes, as to feel sure that one day or other I shall repay him 
500/. Thinking of that sometimes is almost the only consolation I have. 
I met him, about six months ago, in the Strand. He was as civil 
and as cheerful as ever. “ It doesn’t matter, you know,” he said, “ the 
interest’s a-running on.” “The interest!” I thought. He spoke in a 
low, quiet voice, apparently as much at his ease as if the money had been 
invested in a first mortgage upon the estates of a peer of the realm. 
“ And how are things at the old place 7 ” 1 said. “ Shocking bad, sir,” 
was his answer. “ Nothing a-doing ; they (meaning the undergraduates) 
walks into the shops and pays for what they has — it ain’t the same 
place. I’m a- drawing in my concerns now — ^mean to give over.” And 
then he went on' to chat about himself and his rheumatism, and the 
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excursion train by which he had come up, and so forth, as if nothing 
was further from his mind than the unpleasant fact that 1 was his debtor 
for a sum which I, at least, saw no prospect of repaying, and that he had 
it in his power to lock me up at any moment. He^s a most extraordinary 
man. I cannot conceive how he has escaped ruin ten times over ; but I 
suppose he knows his own business best. 

Well, when I got to the end of my tether with Abel, I applied to an 
acquaintance in a government office to put me up to the same kind of 
man in town. He gave me a note of introduction to a fellow who lived 
in a back street about Chancery-lane, and thither, in company with a 
friend as hard up as myself, I repaired one dark morning in November. 
The fellow’s name w’as Mawkins ; and we soon saw the difference between 
liim and our old friend Abel. He lived in a place that was neither like 
chambers nor yet like a bouse. The street door stood wide open, and over 
the left-hand door, as you entered, was j)ainted the name of “ Mawkins.” 
There was no knocker to either ; tlierc was no bell outside : tlie passage 
was dusty and squalid ; and the whole entrance gave one the idea of ii 
place from which the tenant had absconded six months since, and which 
the landlord had just broken open. After thumping at the door with 
our fists, and making a corresponding row with our feet for about a quarter 
of an hour, au old hag appeared from below, and said that Mr. Mawkins 
was out, and she didn’t know when he would be in. We turned to go, 
and were encountered on the threshold by Mawkins in person. Of all the 
knavish countenances I ever set eyes on, this man’s was about the worst. 
He had a large square head, the shape of a quartern loaf, and garnished 
with immense cars. His bristly black hair, just sprinkled with grey, was 
cropped close to his head. He had no whiskers, and his broad, heavy 
face was the colour of a ripe haw. His eyes were very small indeed, unu- 
sually twinkling, and lighted up with something which, in a better kind 
of man, would have been humour, but in him was eager rascality — ^hungry 
for new victims. He was five feet nine or ten in height, broad shouldered, 
and was dressed in full black, looking, on the whole, like u dissatisfied 
burglar in process of transformation into a dishonest butler, with a 
character for piety from his last place. He opened the door and showed 
us into his room ; and heavens, what a room it was ! filthily dirty, dis- 
gustingly close, and strewn with such a miscellany of apparent rubbish that 
it had more the appearance of a rag and bone shop, than of a room where 
even such a man as Mr, Mawkins might be expected to do business. 
Eows of boots, some pretty new, others worn very thin, stood along the 
floor. Heaps of clothes lay scattered about the chairs; and bottles of 
wine or liqueurs were ranged in all available corners. A number of inde- 
scribable articles, which Mr. Mawkins called varetooy and half a dozen 
books, completed the money-lender’s interior. “ Now, gentlemen,” said 
he, in a loud, pompous voice, with a manner indescribably impudent, 
“ what do you want with me ? Money ? 0-oh, money ! And pray what 
may young gentlemen like you want to borrow money for ? ” We told 
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him that vas our affair, not his. But he was not to be put down. “ Look 
here, young gentlemen,” said he, taking up the Lift of Fowell Buxton^ 
one of the few books which lay upon the book-shelves, part of the 
plunder, no doubt, of some victim whom he had lately sold up. ** Look 
here ! here was a man — imitate him, young men — that is the way to rise 
in life. Money ! no ; I should blame myself very much if I encouraged 
such applications,” said the beast, with an air of hypocritical severity that 
was insufferable ; and, without stopping to hear more, we walked out of 
his office. What were his motives for treating us in this manner, I 
could never yet understand, unless he felt sure that we should call 
again, and adopted that method of cowing us into submitting to his 
terms. We did have money from him eventually, and, though his interest 
was not so high as others whom I have since encountered, he was the 
only one of his class that I have ever known who made one take any- 
thing in kind. S had some maraschino, and my friend had a blue silk 
mantle. I almost think that he tried on a w'aistcoat also, but that, being 
a very stout man, he could not find one to fit him. ^ 

I had a little money left me a few years ago, and Mawkins and other 
London harpies having been paid off, though not, alas ! poor AbeJ, I 
lived in chambers for some time pretty prosperously. During this period, 
whenever I met Mawkins in the street, he seemed anxious to establish a 
kind of intimacy with me. Two or three times he asked me “ to drive 
down with him to his place in the country,” and one winter afternoon, 
about four o’clock, a slipshod maid-servant came over to my rooms to 
inform me that Mr. Mawkins would be happy to see me “ to take a cup ot 
tea with him in his chambers.” I don’t believe the man wanted to get 
me in his toils again. I don’t know what he wanted ; perhaps the 
invitation was pure disinterested impudence. I only know that my 
instincts told me to avoid him; and, in spite of the curiosity which I 
felt to see something of his private life, I declined all his hospitalities. 
Mawkins is still fiourishing, and I heard the other day that he was a man 
who had money of his own. In my time he used to advertise any sums 
from 100/. to 100,000/., to be lent on personal security, giving his name 
as Stanhope, Solicitor, for which I am told he might have been prosecuted 
if anybody had cared to do it. 

The next man I went to was a rare specimen of his order. His 
name was Jackson — Slummy Jackson — he was always called; and 
somehow the name seemed to fit him. He was a cormorant in the 
way of interest and costs ; ” insatiable, inexorable, impenitent. But as 
long as you came up smiling, and took your punishment like a man, 
more especially if Slummy suspected that your money all went upon 
debauchery, he was good-natured in a fashion. He was a short, stout, 
well-looking man, between forty and fifty, with curly black hair, a 
ruddy complexion, and an eye brimful of humour. “Slummy, sir,” 
a sherifTs officer once informed me, “ began life with 5/. and a gold 
watch. He used to go every Saturday night to the public-house where 
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you first tee him, and the little tradesmen rouad about as couldn't make 
up their men^ wages, used to come and boner ten shillings on him, or 
it might be a pound, and that's the way he got his money. He's worth 
nigh 20,000^. now." And I believe he is. And, what’s more, 1 am 
inclined to put faith in the stoiy of his origin, because lhave ofien heard 
him say that he'd rather lend 5Z. to a cobbler with a stall as couldn't 
run away," than 1,000Z. to a gentleman who was dying about hevery- 
where so as you never kuow'd where to have him." 1 think, however, that 
Slummy, over and above the additional security which he supposed to 
attach to the fixity of his debtor, enjoyed his propinquity for its own sake ; 
liked to meet him in the streets, and watch his nervous looks as he 
approached ; liked to have him come oilen to chambers to arrange the 
** interest,” as Slummy called it ; and generally to see him about, and be 
made pleasantly conscious of his own authority and dominion over him. 
** Why didn't he come and see me ? " he would exclaim, in almost piteous 
tones, when any one strove to bespeak his forbearance towards a defaulting 
customer. Why didn't he come and see me, Mr. Johnson ? I’ve never 
set heyes on him this six months. You tell him to come 'ere. I won't 
do nothing. If I give my word, you know," he would add, with great 
solemnity, I never go from it." And to do him justice, he seldom or 
never did. In fact, he had little reason to do so. He got more out of 
his men, as a general rule, by not arresting them. He acted on the prin- 
ciple, that to do that, was to kill the goose ; and, indeed, such a master 
was he of the whole art of “ squeezing," that by the time his bondsmen 
grew reckless, and ripe for Cursltor-street, they were generally quite dry, 
so that Slummy could avoid the odium of taking them, without distressing 
himself at the thought that he had foifeited a groat by his clemency. 
His delight was to lend out small sums at the most extravagant rate of 
interest, so small that a man hardly noticed the enormity, and was pretty 
sure to be able to pay it for a long time. He rarely lent more in his later 
days when I first knew him than a hundred pounds. But he preferred 
fifty to a hundred, twenty to fifty, and ten to twenty. The reason is 
obvious : he could chaige two pounds a month for ten pounds without 
startling his victims, but ten pounds a month for fifty pounds, though pre- 
cisely the same rate of interest, would have frightened them effectually. 

And, indeed, to look at the tiling from a common-sense point of view, a 
young fellow in a government office may be justified in paying 2Z. for the 
luxury of a loan required for some sudden emergency, when he would not 
be justified in paying 10/. The amount of money of which he gets the use 
in exchange, is redly nothing to the purpose. He is not going to trade 
with it ; it is the degree of accommodation to which alone he looks, and 
for which alone he pays. It is not always wrong in itself for a man to 
borrow 5/. of a finend. Neither then does it seem to me that it is neces- 
sarily wrong for him to buy the loan of 5/. from a stranger, if the price of 
that loan may be supposed to be no more than his income justifies him 
in ^ying. Very few men, I dare say, confine their dealings with money- 
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lenders to cased of this sort, but that's the way Slruhmy has persuaded 
himself to look at it. “ There’s he’d say, “ gets five hundred a 

year under governnient. Very well. If he. likes to spend fifty pound 
a year on discount instead of the opera, why shouldn’t he?” And, 
indeed, there is no accounting for taste. This was Slummy’s method. 
He liked to have his money distributed over a large surface, and to 
draw in his hinterest ” in small rills from a hundred different debtors. 
As by lending it in minute sums, and for short terms, he could con- 
ceal from the eyes of the borrowers the exorbitant interest they were 
really paying, it may be imagined that his profits were immense, and 
that he could afford many bad debts. One rule he had, that he would 
never compound. All or none, if he waited twenty years for it, was his 
motto ; and the result was that he often got paid in full, when more 
deserving creditors went begging. Not that he was very fond of giving 
time. He would rather take his debt in instalments, especially as that 
plan had the advantage of carrying you before him much oftener. My 
solicitor once proposed that he should sigh an agreement, allowing me 
three years* grace. “ Three years 1 ** said Slummy. Why, I*m a-drinking 
port wine I I shall be dead in three years ! ” And he does drink por^ 
wine. In the morning he can hardly hold his pen. Not that it signifies 
much, for he can’t write anything, except the letters of his own name, 
which he prints at the bottom of his cheques, giving them to the clerk to 
|lll up. It bothers him awfully to press him for a cheque when his clerk’s 
not there, for he doesn’t like to let you see he can’t write. “ You 
ain’t in no hurry,” he’ll say on these occasions. “ William *11 be in in 
half an hour, and he shall bring it round. I ain’t bad nothing to drink 
this morning ; and if I was to begin to write, my hand shakes so, I 
should break down in the middle, and spoil the paper.” Talking of his 
clerks, they’re all men whom he has ruined, and whom he takes on at a 
pound a week, or something of that kind, out of pure charity.” He 
likes to tell you, when their backs are turned, how much they were 
once worth. “ A foolish fellow,” he’ll say ; “ pore Halfred — ^he was a 
linendraper, he was — he had his 10,000/. once; but he couldn’t keep 
it, yer see.” And so on — bragging of the size of his victims as a sports- 
man of the stags he has brought down. They are usually reduced to a 
sliocking state, these clerks — always drunk, ehabby, and ill-tempered. 1 
saw one drop down dead myself, and another had a fit just opposite my 
windows. Yes ! and then Slummy tells you with perfect simplicity that 
he thinks they drank 1 But the queerest specimens of humani^ that 1 
have ever seen about him were some of his toadies and oompamons, whom 
he had not yet quite finished. 1 remember one great big feUow, with a 
monstrous red face, called Juce — Jaok Juoe — the son of a country lawyer, 
who had set up for himself in London, and was one of Jackson’s vassals. 
Juce was a great, swearing, blustering, boastful creature, with the wits of 
an infont and the veracity of a Hindoo. Jackson used to delight in 
snubbing him on evexy possible occasion, and convicting him of the 
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shallow lies which he was for ever repeating about himself. They used 
to go out together at nights, till at last Slummy said he was obliged to 
give him up as a companion. “* Jack was so hunrighteous : he’d borrow 
five pound of you when you was tight, and swear next morning hVd 
never had a penny.” Slummy’s descriptions of his own gallantry and 
conquests used to be highly entertaining, though dashed with a slight 
taint of coarseness. He is a totally dificrent man from the regular swell 
West-end usurer, you see. He makes no show at all ; he has a brougham 
and one horse ; his chambers are well furnished, but quite plain ; he 
dresses neatly, and doesn’t overdo himself with jewelry; but he is as rich 
as most of them. 

Quite a different kind of man from either of the above three was 
my friend, Mr. Grayson. He was, or made believe to be, a cornchandler 
in a small street in the city, near the river. He was an elderly man, 
very respectably gouty, but not at all fat or red ; he was a tall, decent- 
looking old fellow with grey hair, quietly dressed in a black frock coat, 
with a checked neckcloth round his neck ; and as he used to limp out 
from the back parlour to receive you, he looked almost like a gentleman. 
His manner, too, was very good : quiet, slightly indifferent perhaps, but 
civil and conciliating. 

“Money, certainly, was scarce,” he used to say; “but still he really 
was anxious to oblige you in this matter. You would be sure to meet 
the bill, he supposed ; well, if you would call again the day after to- 
moiTOw, he would see.” The day after lo-morrow you went again of 
course. “ Oh, how do you, sir ? ” he would begin, in a tone of gentle 
self-reproach, and speaking slow’Iy and deprecatingly. “Mr. Lipson’s 
been out tliis last day or two, and I haven’t been able to catch him ; but 
I'm a-going round this evening to play a rubber, and then we’ll talk 
about your matter.” And so he would go on for a week, perhaps. But 
on the w'hole I liked him the best of any of the fraternity with whom 
I have come in contact. His interest was not high, and his proceedings 
were not relentless. Then there was Flicker, the regular bill-broker in 
Bottom-lane, who used to talk very big of his connection with Overend 
and Gurney, and how they would take as much of his paper as he chose 
to send. “But really, mere accommodation bills! it wasn’t business. 
Still, as a favour, he would let you have the money this once.” 

Wherever a man goes he must have a banker. I deal with Poster at 
present. Poster keeps the turnpike down here, and lends money into the 
bargain. At present we’re great friends ; but I’ve a notion that Poster 
is one of your locking-up sort; and if evet I fall out with him I’ll 
give him a wide berth. He is a short, round, rosy-gilled fellow, who 
dresses like a hostler, and keeps a blood-thirsty bull-terrier in the little 
circular box in which he lives. He’s full of fun — but is a harder man, 
1 should say, than either Jackson or Grayson. “ I shall have him In the 
spring, ” he’s fond of saying about some unhappy wretcH in hiding — 
“1 shall have him then, when the long evenings are a-coming on.^’ 
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The one act| I find, 'which he considers the height of ungentlemanliness 
is to aheddel him. I was some time in discovering what constituted 
this offence ; when I ascertained that this was his sporting way of pro- 
nouncing the word schedule,” and that what he meant was having his 
debt put down with the others when a man went through the Insolvent 
Court, instead of being reserved for payment in full after he came out. 
This is an injury which Poster can never forgive. The man whom he is 
just now expecting to “ get,” as soon ns the long evenings come on, is a 
clerk somewhere who has “ sheddelled ” him. 

IVe had very little to do with the bigger sharks, the monsters who 
swallow whole estates and squeeze the blood out of patricians. Slummy 
Jackson had fellows of that kind about him once upon a time, and I 
think an earl once got drunk on champagne in the same chambers which 
he has still. Such, at least, is the great tradition of his rooms. But 
most of my men < have been of the civil service gmde, who do business 
also with barristers, sometimes with officers, and often, I am afraid, with 
clergymen. They are not the biggest species ; but I think they are the 
most mischievous ; as the sparrowhawk is worse than the kestrel, and the 
stoat more destructive than the weasel. 

A different class of men altogether are the advertising usurers. 
Mawkins used to advertise, and the fact tliat he was in that branch 
of the business may explain why ho showed so much indifierence on 
my first application to him. My own idea is, that the advertiser is on 
the look out for quite another kind of game. To get hold of fellows in 
government offices, of army men, young barristers, artists, authors, et hoc 
genua omns, you see there is no necessity to advertise. The money- 
lender and the man about town know well enough how to get at each 
other without rusliing into print. Nor, on the other Land, of course, has 
the o'wner of, or heir to, many acres any difficulty whatever in finding 
out the quarters whence pecuniary accommodation is to be drawn. His 
solicitor will manage all that. Begular channels of communication 
between the above varieties of borrowers and the corresponding varieties 
of lenders have existed from time immemorial ; and in some cases even 
the connection is hereditary. 1 have heard of a man boasting that the 
money-lending business of such and such a public office had been in his 
family for three generations, and that his grandfather had lent money to 
the grandfather of a young fellow who had just left him. But between 
these two classes of the public there is an immense intermediate class 
who are constantly liable to pecuniary difficulties, but who, knowing little 
of the world, nothing of business, and worse than nothing of accommoda- 
tion bills, would be wholly at a loss how to ruin themselves if it were not 
for the advertising usurer. A struggling country tradesman, who would 
not for worlds have his necessities known among his neighbours; a poor 
clergyman; an old half-pay officer; — these are the favourite quarries of 
your regular advertiser. One of them sees in the paper that sums of 
money from half a million downwards are offered on peinsonal security 
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to the nobility, gentry, and clergy of these realrhs, and that he is td 
apply to Messrs. Stampson and Billborough, solicitors, Sugar-cane-alley, 
Threadneedle-street, City. Tins sounds tremendously respectable, of 
course. His only fear is that they will have nothing to say to so obscure 
an individual as himself. This apprehension is very speedily dispelled. 
He writes; receives a courteous answer to the effect that tliough the 
firm in question do not commonly transact business on quite so small a 
scale, still they will make an exception in his favour, if he will be good 
enough to let them know what secuiity ho proposes to offer. The applicant 
is at first, of course, struck dumb by such a question. He Would never 
have applied at all if it bad not been for those three tempting words which 
figured so conspicuously in the advertisement: “on personal security.” 
However, having once begun, he does not like to give it up. His hopes 
have been excited now, and he may even have dropped some vague hints 
of coming cash before his wife or daughters. So he writes again to say 
that he is sorry he misunderstood the terms ; he has none but personal 
security to offer; unless, perhaps, a bill of sale, or something of that kind. 
But the usurers have now gained their point. The applicant has already 
got so anxious that he is only too glad to consent, when they inform 
him that, as a set-off against the risks of personal security, on which 
they have never lent money before and never mean to lend it again, 
they must ask him for a higher rate of interest than usual. And so the 
game goes on. Perhaps he gives a bill of sale; perhaps he docsn>. 
But the end — and the speedy end — ^is the same. The unhappy wretch 
is fleeced of every penny he can raise by either begging, borrowing, 
or stealing; and walks through life for the future a ruined and degraded 
man. For this species of money-lender makes short work of his victims; 
his business is to “ chaw them up ” at once, and have done with them ; 
not to keep them on by con.stant renewals, and make small annuities by 
them, as is the practice with the Jacksons and Graysons. Such 1 take 
to be the meaning of the money-lending advertisements. Mawkins, I 
suspect, belonged to that class ; and the fact may explain, as I have said, 
not only his carelessness of doing business with me, but his att-ocioua 
physiognomy, and his subsequent attempts at intimacy. Ho thought, 
perhaps, I might put him in the way of a few country jobs. 

No two of these men are alike in their mode of doing business; 
some are fussy and dilatory about references, and profess at all events 
to require some days before they accept you, “ to make inquiries.” 
Some never trouble themselves about inquiries at all. You are to come 
with a man they know, and that’s sufiicient. Slummy 'v^as one of 
this last sort. He either did your bisiness at once, or not at all. He 
never took any pleasure in keeping you hovering about his shiircase, 
as so many do, and finally wearying you out without giving a decided 
answer. Some again make a great row about having the bill paid to the 
very day ; asserting, Heaven knows with what truth, that their credit will 
suffer if it is not. Others tell you at first that you can tenew as often as 
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you like. This fellow will lock you up, sharp, as soon as he has a chance ; 
that will let you run at liberty almost as long as you like. Most of these 
differences, however, spring out of differences of natural character, and 
not from any different principles of business. Of course, if you are pretty 
deep in the money-lender’s bdoks, tvhile he knows at the same time that 
you are running in debt elsewhere, he will lay hold of you in hopes of 
getting his full amount paid down by friends before the other debts are 
heard of. Any money-lender will do this. But, barring such reasons 
as these, I don’t think money-lenders, as a rule, are the men who take 
the first step towards bringing bankrupts into court. To do so seldom 
pays them. Occasionally, of course, it is done out of pure vindictiveness, 
and oftener, perhaps, from that thall from any other motive. 

Executions are still less in fashion w^lth this class of creditors. For 
you see a man who is doing bills generally owes a lot of rent ; and the 
bill disoounter does not like to run the risk of putting in an execution for 
nothing, and having to pay the expense of it. That was an aceommo- 
dating man, by-the-by, who put a boy in possession of the artist’s studio, 
that he might look like a page and bring credit instead of ignominy on the 
establishment. I wonder how that boy amused himself; I have seen men 
in possession, and they ate bread and cheese all day with a clasp-knife, 
out t>f a pocket-handkerchief, which they spread open on their knees, and 
when they leave off doing that they doze by the fireplace. I wonder if 
hoys do the same. 

A great many reflections chase each other through one’s mind as it 
reverts to these scenes and characters. But the dominant ono is the 
difficulty of understanding how a man first became a money-lender. 
What was Mawkins when a boy? How did Jackson get that gold- 
w^atch and JjL wherewith he had “ begun life ? ” What had led Grayson 
out of the calm and rural valley of cornchandlering into the perilous 
defiles of bill discounting ? The toll-gate man’s addiction to ii is intelli- 
gible, on Mr. Weller’s hypothesis that all pike-keepers are misanthropes; 
but on no other. A man, of course, might be brought up to the business 
by his father. Sometimes, us we have seen, such is the case. But it 
is a very rare exception. The wonder still remains. We suppose the 
usurer is born, not made; and that he languishes in some ungenial 
sphere till a happy accident reveals to him his true vocation. It is 
impossible to generalize on the subject. You cannot classify money- 
lenders, it is evident, on any principle. You may classify their kinds ot 
business. But the man himself is almost always sui generis. In &ct, 
it all resolves itself into this — ^that as money-lending is an abnormal 
business, so the man who takes to it is sure to be more or less original. 
This is the only approach to a “latv ” that we have been able to acUeve. 
The essence of the usurer we have noi yet grasped. 
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SriEDE quotes a certain old writer who, dcsciibing Britain, thus holds 
forth: — “In a word, Brittaine is so rich in commodities, so beautiful in 
situatibn, and so resplendent in all glory, that if the Omnipotent, as one 
hath said, had vouchsafed to fashion the world round like a ring, as he 
did like a globe, it might have beone most worthily the oncly gemmo 
therein : whose vallics are like Eden, whose hills are as Lebanon, whose 
springs are as Pisgah, whose rivers are as Jordan, whose walls is the 
ocean, and whose defence is the Lord Jehovah.*’ “ The vale of Yoikshire 
is the richest and most extensive valley in Britain, if not in all Europe,’* 
contends Drake. And, lastly, it is affirmed by another writer of even 
greater antiquity, “ Nay, for there is no place out of London so polite and 
elegant to live in as the city of York.” 

With due reservation for local prejudices, it may, however, be justly 
conceded to Yorkshiremen that no county in England possesses in greater 
profusion such rich and perfect examples of every variety of scenery. We 
find alike rich old sward and pasture-land, fertile corn-fields, well-tim- 
bered forests, plenty of thick black fir plantings, with shelter for all sorts 
of game, clear hill becks abounding with trout ; rivers, either broad, fair, 
and navigable for the greater part of their course — as Ouse, Derwent, 
and others — or chiefly rocky and picturesque, escaping from the moun- 
tains, and running along the valleys which, in olden times, the sea chan- 
nelled out for them — as Swale,* Esk, Rye, Ribblc, Lune, and the northern 
half of the Tees. The grouse, plover, and lapwing cry and wail on endless 
ranges of moor, which, purple and yellow in their season, are yet so black 
and dreary for the greater part of the year as to leave their mark in the 
very nomenclature of the surrounding district ; thus we have Ilelmsley 
Black-a-moor, Whitby Black-a-moor, Kirby Moorside, &c. While of 
other names bestowed either in apparent reference to some horrible crime 
or tragedy now forgotten, or specially to indicate the rugged and gloomy 
character of the surrounding scenery, there are numerous examples — such 


* Many of these rivera arc spoiled, so far as angling is concerned, by the repre- 
hensible practices of the servants of the lead-mining companies. The lead is separated 
fkom the crusted ore by washing; the water is drawn from the nearest beck or pond, 
and the crushed stone is carried down by the beck to the nearest river, looking about 
as thick os a glacier stream. This poisonous wash, or hush, as it is called, is discharged 
at a certain hour ; the waters of the river are immediately changed from clearness like 
ctystal to a murky leaden hue, and shortly afterwards the fish are drugged and 
stupefied, and half of them lie dead and floating on their backs. Monday morning is 
all that is loft to anglers, and the sport terminates of necessity about 2 p.h. 
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as Bloody Beck, Black Hambleton, Hellgill, Black Brow, Wild Boar Fell, 
Black Holes, Hell-Pot, Cauldron Snout, Hagg Holes. Again, Balders- 
dale. Balder Beck, Woden Beck, and Woden’s-croft, are names clearly 
derived from the Scandinavian gods of our ancestors, and are relics or 
fossil words which in themselves alone convey a historjf? 

( There are ranges of round, green-covered chalk hills called wolds, as 
well as innumerable crags, nabs, cliffs, scars, heads, peaks, toppings, edges, 
fells ; these being all local terms signifying abrupt heights. Thus, Brim- 
ham Crags, Eston Nab, Whitestone Cliff, Goredale Scar, Burton Head, 
Rosebury Topping, Blackstone Edge, Wassct Fell. Of lakes, there are 
Gormire Lake, Simmer Water,* and Malham Tarn, or water. f Of caves, 
caverns, or, as they are variously called, pots, coves, holes, there are 
Ingleborough, Yordas, and Weathercote Caves, Hurtle Pot, Ginglc Pot, 
and Malham Cove. These caverns are chiedy to be found in the north- 
western or limestone district, and contain either water or visible traces of 
the agency of that element. J Many of them are richly clothed with stalac- 
tites of brilliant sparry deposit standing in shaft-like pillars from roof to 
base. Some of these we shall describe hereafter, as being, from their 
extraordinary beauty, W'orthy of more particular attention. Of waterfalls, 
or forces, as they are called, there are many of considerable size and power. 
Hardraw Force, High Force, and the fall in Weathercote Cave, are among 
the most picturesque. The mountains are too numerous to notice in 
detail. Mickle Fell, and Shunnor Fell, are the highest in the North 
Riding. Ingleborough § and Whemside || are pre-eminent in the western 
division, while Burton Head (one of the kind containing sandy and argil- 
laceous rocks, and resting upon the upper lias shale) and Black Hambleton 
(one of the tabular oolitic hills) are the highest in East Yorkshire. 

The castles, or the remains of those magnificent strongholds which 
seem to have once guarded every assailable place or pass, are too well 
known by name to be described here. Those of Bolton, Scarborough, 
Pickering, Pontefract, Sherriff, Hutton, Wresill, and Knaresbro’, are of 
historical note. Of Castle Howard, which does not resemble, in origin or 
appearance, any of the above, Gent thus speaks — 

Whose arched walks adorn the twilight grove, 

Where Strephon mourned and Sylvia's tears did move. 

“ See my pastoral poem,” adds the old author of the above couplet, 

• Simmer, This word is supposed to be a combination of two others, see and meer, 
both signifying lake. 

t Tarn. From the Danish word toaren, or trickling of tears, by which we under- 
stand a deposit of waters gathered together by the many tricklings from the surround- 
ing perpendicular rocky heights, but, unlike a lake, having no distinct feeder or outlets 

I The waters of Hurtle Pot are noted for abounding in black trout. 

§ Ingkhurg, The word is supposed to be -of Teutonic origin, signifying fire or 
beacon mountain. 

II Whem, anciently Quemside, also Teutonic; Qnem beipg the German name for 
a hand-mill, such as might have been cut from the millstone grit of the sorrounding 
district. 
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« on the ddightful beauties of Castle Howard, contriTed by the good Earl 
of Carlisle.’* 

In the number, extent, and beauty of the abbeys which remain to her, 
Yorkdiire can fairly compete with any county in Great Britain. Rivaulx 
(Cistercian) Fountains, Byland (also occupied by the order of the Cister- 
cians), Kirkham, Egglestone, a.d. 1189, Eirkstall (often called Cristal 
Abbey, because of the limpidity of its pleasant streams), Coverham (white 
canons or Pramonstratenses), Bolton Abbey, Drax Abbey (a priory of 
St. Augustine Friars), St. Hilda’s Whitby (Benedictine), Jervaux Abbey, 
and Wykeham Abbey (once a priory of Cistercian nuns), furnish a noble 
treat to the antiquary. 

Probably as regards natural beauties, the crowning distinction of the 
county is to be found in the size, number, and remarkably diverse 
character of its dales, some unfolding scenery of a very picturesque and 
lovely kind, while that of others is of a wild, rugged, and gloomy cha- 
racter. In this distinction Westmoreland only can fairly be esteemed as 
a rival. The Yorkshire dales are simply innumerable. It would be 
tedious to name them, for they can be counted by the half-hundred. 
Wensleydale and Bilsdale are two of the largest, being twelve or thirteen 
miles in length. 

Whatever may happen in time to come, now, at any rate, Yorkshire- 
fjnen have a pride in the vastnesa of their county as compared with others, 
BO that it is their boast that it exceeds in size by six times the smallest 
county in England — we say, whatever may happen, for there are, 
undoubtedly, signs that the sea is stealthily but surely winning back its 
own; or what our neighbours would call revindicating its frontiers. 
Hornsea was once ten miles from the sea, which it now overlooks. In 
1628, part of Outhorne remained, and the churchyard, containing a curious 
old tombstone, was still in existence. Twelve years afterwards, all had 
disappeared beneath the waves. On old Yorkshire maps we read, ** Here 
stood Auburn, washed away by the sea,” “Hyde lost in the sea,” 
“ Hartburn washed away by the sea ; ” and, in still older documents, 
other names, now passed away beyond the memory of any living man, 
are recorded as then indicating well-known villages or towns. Whether 
it will ever be again, as geologists tell us it once was, the Vale of York, 
ocean covered, Greyke an island, and Black llambleton a sea cliff, ns 
Whitby is at this moment, none can say : but nowhere are relics of the 
past to be found in gi-eater richness or profusion than in Yorkshire. At a 
period which in geological reckoning is of a very recent kind, the elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, hycena, &c., must have prowled about in the 
valleys and on the mountains, since their bones, teeth, t&c., are continually 
found deeply imbedded in certain strata. In the celebrated Kirkdalo 
Cave, which now stands about thirty feet above the level of the -little 
river Bran, but ^yas probably once situated on the margin of an inland 
lakei a discovery yiras made some years ago of a perfect treasure of these 
reliquiae. Bones not only of the above-named animals were found, but 
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1^9(1 of tiger, 0K, stag, dsc. Very perfect remalss of the plesiosaurus 
end other aquatic reptiles disinterred in the neighbourhopd of Whitby 
refer to a vastly earlier stage of the world’s history; and geologic^ 
mt^uments are not wanting which point to periods greatly transoending 
even this in antiquity ; periods in whic^ no trace of organic life has ever 
yet been feund. 

The greenish slate rocks of Ingletoa, Coniston Fells, and Hougill Fells, 
^re monuments of the oldest period in which trace of life has been dis- 
covered in Yorkshire. Then came the coloured marls which accompany 
the old red sandstone series, and these are found in the neighbourhood oi 
Kirkby Lonsdale, and so on with the evidence of each successive epoch, 
until at length we arrive at the last great elevation of land from out of 
the glacial sea, when the vales of York, Pickering, and Holdeiness were 
left above the ocean level, and as they exist at present. 

Geologically, the county of Yorkshire might be desmibed as an apple 
divided into two, and then transversely severed across into four parts, for 
in this fashion are the vales and lowlands arranged, taking them as the 
natural divisions. The Vale of York, running nearly due north and 
south, but incliniug a little to the north-west, and the Vale of Pickering 
lying at right angles with that of York, and extending (along wit|i the 
Vale of Esk) from York to the east coast, through Malton, and towards 
Whitby, while liibblesdale runs westerly by Knaresbro*, Gisburn, and 
above Settle, Skipton, and Clitheroe. The land, as a whole, rises in 
masses to the w'cst, or limestone district, and is also higher in the north 
than in the south, but the hills themselves are distinguished by Professor 
Phillips as lying in groups and occupying the four regions north-east, 
north-west, south-east, and south-w^est. 

Legally, however, Yorkaliire is divided into three Ridings (trithiiigs, 
or thirdings, as is the old reading) — north, ejist, and west ; each having 
well-marked characteristics of its own, not only in geology and scenery, 
but in the dialect, character, and pursuits of the inhabitants. Briton, 
Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman, have all contributed to make the 
Englishman, and consequently the Yorkshireraan, But Yorkshire was, 
above all others, the chosen place of the great Brigantian race.* 

Nevertheless it is only with great reservation that anything definite 
can be said as to the particular race which predominates in each district. 
In some extremely sequestered parts, men are found who proclaim in 
feature and appearance their descent from the old British stock. But the 
Saxon type certainly preponderates in the inland dales, the Celtic in the 
West Riding, and the Danish along the coast. The Saxons are fair, tall) 
and stalwart ; and in disposition just, self-controlled, slow of belief, stolid 
in manner, and wdth the power of quickly adapting inclination to circum- 
stances. The sticond (or Celtid) are shorter, swarthy, and much more 
excitable, with a fondness for music and the drama. The last (the Danes) 

* According to the etymology, the Brigantes were Highlanders, while the dalesmen 
were Coritani, from coire, a hollow, and daoine, j>coplc.— Phillips* TrtrMfre, 
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are bold, dark men, with somewhat massive limbs for their height ; they 
embrace and cleave to a maritime life, as becomes their race. These men 
are our best fishermen ; they become our boldest sailors, and, on the coast 
line, from Dunbar, in Scotland, to Holdemess, in Yorkshire, are the 
fisheries which form the nursery ground for our future tars. They 
generally dwell entirely apart from the inland inhabitants; as, for instance, 
we see in Berwickshire, Coldingham village, and Goldingham shore (the 
fisherman's village), €ockbiu:nspath village, and Gockbumspath cove, 
ditto. They have their own separate customs, festivals, and merry- 
makings. Many among them are teetotaHers ; those who are not generally 
get very drunk once a week, i. e. on the Saturday night. Their women 
sell the fish, rule the house, and bear the purse. The men commonly 
defer greatly to the women, and in cases of fighting and brawls (not 
infrequent) the women never heaitate to part the combatants, and bear 
away each her respective husband to his own home. 

From these the men of Saxon and Geltio origin differ widely. In 
times of political excitement it is easy to observe how the impassive, 
incredulous, shrewd nature of the North-Biding farmer stands calm and 
steadfast when the millhands and operatives of the west are in a blaze of 
excitement. There is undoubtedly something almost feminine in the 
excessive impressionableness of the natives of all large and crowded towns. 
They are as subject to the influence of opinion ns they are to the influence 
of miasma or typhus, and are accustomed to act collectively rather than 
individually, while those living in comparative isolation are, as a neces- 
sary consequence, less acquainted with the latest changes and improve- 
ments, but infinitely more self-reliant, and less easily moved to fear, angcr^ 
or despair. 

The pursuits and callings of the people of the three Hidings are quite 
unlike in kind. The West Hiding is indiistiial, and abounds in spinnersi 
w'eavers, mechanics, and artisans. The East Hiding is essentially a pastoral 
country. Shepherds, graziers, and farmers live therein, and cultivate the 
nlluviul mud and rich fat soil. The North is pastoral, agricultural, and 
partly mining in character. The lead mines in Arkendale, Swaledale, d:c., 
and the ironstone in Hosedale and Gleveland, are annually increasing the 
proportion of the population who earn their subsistence in the mines and 
quarries. In all the Hidings the sentiment is strong in the heart of the 
natives, that not only their county is the best and finest in England, but 
that their Hiding transcends in all things the other two. Perhaps in the 
North Hiding this feeling obtains its utmost strength and development, so 
as to culminate iu that easy, good-natured compassion for all other folk 
>vhich Englishmen are generally accused of exhibiting to the inhabitants 
of every other country under the sun. 

Not only their Hiding and their faimers are the best of the species, but 
their women, their landlords, their horses, and their beasts, their mills, water- 
falls, rivers, &c., are better than all other men, women, beasts, mountainsi 
^pd rivers existing, of what kipd soever notwitb^tapding. At the great 
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Agricultural Sliow in 1851, in London, a Bbort-borned heifer of BtainleBB 
pedigree, and in value almost priceless, was sent up for exhibition, and, 
while in the show-yard, received, according to the dignity of her position, 
the sole and exclusive attention of her own attendant. This man, almost 
a patriarch in years and appearance, stood imperturbably listening to the 
admiration freely bestowed upon the magnificent animal, all of w’hich he 
received as but a just tribute to her beauties, her descent, and her birth- 
place. A first-class prize was awarded, and when the man and heifer 
returned to their own place, in the neighbourhood of the Richmond Dales, 
his gossips freely questioned him concerning his travels, reception, adven- 
tures, &c., to which he answered slowly and emphatically, as follows 
“ And didst thou see t’ Queen ? ** 

Ay ; ah did.’* 

“ An’ didst thou see Prince Albert ? ” 

“Ay, ah did; airm i airm like onybody else.” 

“ And what said t’ Queen when she coomed t* woor breast ? ” 

“ She says, says she, * Surely, Albert, this mun be t’ grandest bceast 
iv all t’ show-yard,* and them were her varry words,” 

The Yorkshire dialect, in its full purity, is absolutely incomprehensible 
to natives of other counties, though it is complicated by no special diffi- 
culty, such ns the Northumbrian burr or the Scotch twang. “ What does 
• sither’ mean ? ” was asked of us by a southerner; “ is it a nickname? ” 

“ Why do you ask ? ” we not unnaturally replied. “ Because as soon as I 
appeared in the village the lads call after me, * Sither, either.’ ” It w^as, in 
fact, the call to reconnoitre. “ See thou, see thou ” (to the stranger). 

We find the following remark in a document bearing date 1395 : — 
“ All the longage of the Northumbers, and especialisch at York, is so 
ficharpe, slitting, and fretting, and unschape, that we Southeme men may 
that longage unetlie understande. I trowe that is because that they beeth 
nyh to straunge men and nations that speketli straungelich, and alsoe 
because the Kynges of Engelond w’oneth alway far from that couutry.” 
To those unused to them, the dialects of all the Ridings would sound 
equally uncouth and unintelligible, but each one is really different, not 
merely in accent and pronunciation, but in words and idioms, and to tlio 
accustomed ear every man can be known by his tongue. 

“ The common people here speak English very ill,” says an old writeTi 
“ and have a strange affect pronunciation of some words, as hoose, moose, 
coo, for house, mouse, cow, but whatever they do in softening their words, 
they are equally broad in the pronouncing of others.” This apparently 
points to the North-Riding dialect, which is the broadest, fullest, and most 
sonorous in sound. “ Oor broon coo,” a North-Riding man would say ; 
“ eur braune kcow ” would be the West-Riding expression. We have 
said that not only in the idioms and pionunciution of the language the 
Ridings are distinct, but the same things are called by different names. 
Thus, in the North Riding, the highlands are called muirland, while 
towards the west they are termed fells. Rivulets are gills or becks in the 

5—5 
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North, but in the East they are gypsies, with the g hard. In the West, 
e1if& are edges, scars, or crags (scar bdng derived from the BritiHh word 
l^er, and craig being the unchanged British word for rook) ; in the North 
they are cliffs or nabs, and in the East they are wolds. Waterfalls are 
forces, both North and West ; and in the North marshy grounds are 
oars, but in the East they are marisbes or swangs. In the last-named 
Biding, barf signifies a detached hill, and meer a lake ; while water is 
often used for lake in the North and West, as Malham Water, Summer 
Water. 

Irrefragable proof of early Teutonic habitation is afforded by the 
numerous towns which bear the Anglo-Saxon termination of ton^ as 
Northallerton, &c. ; ham (Jieim in South Germany), as Malham, &o. ; and 
ley, as Hehnsley, &c. By^ which is a Danish termination, is, in accord- 
ance with our previous remarks, chiefly found along the coast, as Whitby, 
Selby, Hunmanby, &c. 

Evidence of the language of the ancient and powerful Brlgantian race 
is decisively stamped on the nomenclature of the Yorkshire rivers ; some 
of these derivations we subjoin as being suggestive and full of poetry : — 

BlTcn. Derivations. 

Aire British and Gaelic ... . Rapid stream. 

Calder British Erse Woody water. 

Douglas British Blue water. 

Eden British Gliding stream. 

Humber Gaelic Confluence of two waters. 

Kibble British Tumultuous. 

Dun British Erse Dusky. 

Derwent British Fair water. 

Dove British Erse Black, 

Greta British Swift. 

Nid British That whirls. 

Wharfe Gaelic British Rough. 

The same remark is applicable to the names of mountains ; Penyghent, 
Penhill, and Pendle-hill being all traceable to the same Cymraic root. 

Tumuli are generally termed hows throughout Yorkshire. Heather 
is spoken of as ling. Whin is gorse or furse. Thorpe is a small farm 
or hamlet ; and in the East, wyke is a little bay; grip, a small drain; and 
griff, a narrow, rugged glen. A Yorkshire lyke is a well-known expres- 
sion, signifying now a sharp cunning fellow, but in its original acceptation 
an old horse. Yode is another word of the same import, but retaining its 
old meaning. Teeastril is a villain or rasoal ; a broad striped pattern is 
breead ratched ; to scold is to Byte. A gowpin is a double-handful ; a 
reckon creak is the crook suspended from the beam within the old wide 
chimney by which to suspend pots or pans. “ He toomed and loomed, 
but never typed,” would be that a man swayed, or nearly overbalapced, 
but did not Bill over. Ask is dry or hard, clarty is sticky. ** It is a soft 
day," means a wet day. Draff is used for grains indifferently; the 
sediment of rirers or floods is called t^arp ; dree means long, and dowly, 
dismal ; to fettle off" a horse, garden, or gate, is to trim them up ; 
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^ch signifies over-fafttidiotis. “Thou art a feckless sluthergulliou 
(i. e. fingerless slovenly lounger, a malingerer), we heard an old woman 
exclaim : “ And thou art the West contrived auld wife i' the toon/' was 
the retort* Sometimes the diminutives have the aame character as the 
Scotch ; thus plummock is a little plum. One day two young lads were 
busy robbing an orchard ; one was aloft in a damson plum-tree, pulling 
the fruit at random and throwing them below to his comrade ; the other at 
the foot was engaged in hot haste, stuffing them into his pockets, and from 
time to time hurriedly bolting one down his throat* Silence and expe- 
dition being imperatively incumbent in the situation, the first had not 
much time to select which to gather, nor the other which to put into his 
mouth. Suddenly the lad below inquired fearfully of the one above, 
“ Tom, has plumxnocks legs ? ” “ Nooa/’ roared Tom. “ Then/’ said Bill, 
with a manly despair, “ then I ha* swallowed a straddly-beok.” Now a 
Btraddly-beck is a i’-og, from straddle heoh^ a ditch or rivulet. 

As respects polices the farn^ers and agriculturists of the Norths Riding 
are chiefly Tories, lo'-ing things which are, or even things now gone by, 
of which the name and shadow only remain so far as conoerns their suf- 
ferings. Protection to wit, as example. When they are not Tories they 
may be termed Conservative Whigs* And in such case it may generally 
be attributed to the fact of their landlord being of an old Whig family. 
The tenants of Lords Zetland, Fitzwilliam, and Carlisle are Whigs to a 
man, while those on the broad lauds of the* Buncombes and Lasoelles are 
as keen on the opposite side. Nor must it be supposed that coercion is 
either used or required. The costly contests for the Ridings at each disso- 
lution have from time immemorial stirred up party strife as bitter as can 
be excited in the phlegmatic and placable breast of the farmer; each 
pitched battle has renewed the strife, and so the father hands down his 
political faith to bis son to be passed on to generations yet unborn. Of 
course in respect of any pet grievance which presses on them as agricul- 
turists, such as the malt-tax, Acts relating to repairs, highways, &c., they 
expect their Member, whether Whig or Tory, to console and support them ; 
this accorded, their idea of the liberty of the franchise is liberty to fight, 
to shout, and to vote, to make a show of hands (and of fists also, if 
required) in behalf of the landlord to whom they and their forefathers 
have paid their rent for many generations. In 1857, the North Riding 
was contested by a Buncombe (son of Lord Feveraham), a Bundas 
(brother to Lord Zetland), and one of the Cayleys ; the first being Tory, 
the second Whig, and the tliird a Whig indeed, but in sUoh high repute 
for his protectionist theories as to have been long dubbed the “ farmer's 
friend." In consequence of this there was undoubtedly a desire among 
the Tory farmers (of whom a large proportion were tenants to the Bim- 
combeg) to ensure Cayley's election, provided always that their man was 
first made safe. To effect this called for some management. It was 
necessary that their motes should be given at a certain juncture en masse, 
not sooner, and not later *, but onoo dispereedi who would answer fbr their 
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preften^e at tlie proper moment in the polling booth ? Asa dissenting 
minister plaintively remarked, witb reference to a scandal- giving member 
of his flock, the lambs will play,’* but with some 420 lambs playing at John 
Barleycorn and pipes, what sheep-dog might hope to shepherd them to 
their fold 7 In this dilemma one of the farmers proposed that they should 
be locked up like jurymen, and the -measure being approved of, these 
lambs were detained in the far-famed castle-yard until Duncombe was 
fairly ahead, and Cayley hopelessly in the rear; then the gates opened, and 
a compact phalanx of good men and true poured down the narrow streets 
of York four abreast; the tide was turned, and the desired victory followed. 

Ay, slaves and slave-driver,” said a small radical newsagent to a burly 
farmer ; were like a flock of lambs to the slaughter.” “ Nay, man, 
but like a magnificent chairge o’ horse to the battle, an’ I’ll give thee a 
sack full o’ sail- bones if thou sayst it was aught else.” 

So strong and general is the mutual feeling of tru ^t between landlord 
and tenant that long leases, or leases at all, are the ex ;eption, not the rule. 
And it is now a commonly received opinion amor g tiie intelligent and 
thoughtful of the farmers, that less capital is employed, and less energy 
and enterprise in proportion is bestowed in the management of land held 
by a long lease, than when the arrangement is one of yearly renewal of 
tenure. Due allowance is made for money expended in draining, building, 
enclosing, clearing, and similar improvements, and altogether the position 
of the North and East Riding farmers and agriculturists is that of a body 
of men who acknowledge their responsibilities and discharge their obliga- 
tions with intelligent fidelity. Passing away, though slowly and regret- 
fully, there yet exists among the small holders and labourers a strong 
remnant of the feudal sentiment, in virtue of which a certain respect and 
duty is yielded in exchange for a kindly sympathy and friendly protection 
in evil times. Some aid and consideration are expected when Giles is in 
trouble or in sickness. The squire would forfeit his character were his 
family five hundred years old, if he allowed his man to go to the workhouse 
under such circumstances. In return Giles stands by the squire through 
evil report and good report, and his womenkind do so even to a greater 
extent, that is, if tlie squire be a true man according to their standard; 
for any secret meanness, bad faith, avarice, or cowardice, or other qualities 
hold in especial detestation by the rural population, is quickly detected by 
that feminine acuteness which so infinitely transcends the sagacity of the 
male kind. 

In a certain hamlet, lying on the borders of the Northern dales, there 
lived a poor woman somewhat weak in mind, and of stammering and 
defective speech. Owing to her peculiarities, and to some rude resem- 
blance to a particular word in her imperfect articulation, she was known 
“ poor Genagen.” She either was or imagined herself to be engaged 
to a well-to-do young farm-servant; probablj, after the fashion of some 
of our worthless sex, he had amused liimaelf by imposing on the poor 
woman’s credulity. However this may he, Genagen considered bersell 
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idiamcfully betrayed and wronged, wli^ it was told her, as certain news, 
*Hhat her Joe was to be married to another lass, and sune'* She mado 
known the burden of her griefs far and wide, and thus lamenting, one 
day met the squire. He inquired what was amiss. To which she 
replied by unfolding her wrongs, and concluded with, “ An he and his 
IfisB are to be asked i* church Sunday morn, and what mun I dee, squire ? ” 

“ Well, Genagen, you must forbid the banns, there is nothing else for 
it,” said the squire, and so dismissed the matter from his mind. On 
Sunday, at morning seiwice, the squire sat aloft in his square pew, and 
Genagen appeared in the middle aisle, her mind bent on business. 
When the banns were published, naming the recreant lover, and con-^ 
eluding in the usual way, If any one knows any just cause or impedi- 
ment why,” &c., Genagen arose and said, firmly, I forbid the bannsJ* 
There is generally an absence of form in these out-of-the-way places, and 
a more direct way of coming to the point is practised than is witnessed in 
large towns. So the vicar put on his spectacles, and, bending over the 
reading-desk, inquired mildly, By whose authority do you forbid the 
banns ? ” “ Why, by the authority of t* auld squire up there, to be seer,” 
was the reply. 

The same trust and deference is generally exhibited in the conduct of 
rustics towards the clergy. That there is abundance of dissent in the 
agricultural districts is unquestionable ; but it is not of the same bitter 
and political spirit which prevails in manufacturing towns. The farmer, 
or small tradesman in a dale town, who attends the Ebenezer in the 
evening, has, most frequently, that veiy morning slept under the minis- 
trations of his legitimate pastor in the parish church. If he was not bap- 
tized there, he was married there, and would look upon it as something 
akin to disgrace not to be buried there. ** I like a parson, and steeple, 
and all that,” said Tittlebat Titmouse to his friend ; and the same senti- 
ment is entertained, more or less, by others of greater intelligence, for no 
better reason. It is likewise a fact, well known to those best acquainted 
with the ways of the agricultural poor, that they reqtdre their clergyman 
to be a gentleman in his habits and manners. Any want of refinement in 
accent or language, or the slightest departure from that strict courtesy 
which they have learned to regard as the sign-manual of the well-born 
and the well-bred, is sure to be detected and commented on. We 
remember a case where great ofibnee was given by a zealous pastor and 
most worthy man, whose usage it was to open the cottage doors, and enter 
without invitation. ** Our last parson always knocked at a poor man*s 
door, and he were t’ auld squire’s son.” A rich and varied store of quaint 
and humorous sayings is frequently gathered by the clergymen in their 
intercourse with their parishioners in these secluded regions. One day 
the vicar had been called on to endeavour to benefit, by his ministrations, 
a certain old woman (then supposed to be dying) who had lived a some- 
what discreditable life, and had not, either then or at any previous time, 
evinced signs of repentance, much less of amendment The dergyman 
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peribmed hu duty, but finding that be had to do with a rety obdurate 
nature, be read to her the parable of the guest who came without her 
wedding garment, eonoluding with the aentenee, '^And there shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth and took that opportunity of assuring the 
aged impenitent that such would, in all probability, be her lot in the 
future — ^which elicited the following rejfiy : Them may nesh ’em as has 
’em, parson ; I haven’t had a tooth 1’ my heead these twenty year come 
Michaelmas.” 

As regards the various fbrms of dissent, Baptists (particular and other- 
wise), Independents or Gongregationalists, Unitarians and Socinians, &o.^ 
predominate among the operative artisans and manufacturers, while 
Methodism prevails among the miners and agriculturists. Hardly any- 
thing can be more moving and pathetic than to hear the full chorus of 
men and women singing the« old Methodist hymns, as they follow to the 
grave any fellow-labourer who has, by some sad and special calamity, been 
suddenly removed Aom them. That particular form of Methodism called 
Primitive, the followers of which are known indifferently as Ranters or 
Jumpers, seems more popular than the old kind. The doctrines are strictly 
Arminian, and those who follow them hold that salvation is free to all, in 
opposition to the Calvinistic theory of predestination ; they also brieve 
instantaneous conversion. Their preachers (male and female) are not 
stationary, but travel from point to point, and they are much addicted 
to open-air worship, camp-meetings, and watch-nights. Their music 
is more than lively, and their preaching of a very denunciatoiy and 
exciting kind. We give verbatim the words of a hymn, so-called, sung 
at a ranter's open-air gathering in the North Riding, pi-emising that, 
however grotesque, or even irreverent, the language may sound, it is, 
nevertheless, used by these poor people in the spirit of earnestness and 
sincerity : — 


I'se boon for tho kingdom, wilt thou gang to gloiy wi’ me ? 

Aye marry, that I will, wait till I weah mo. 

Niver mind thy feeace if it bcan’t varra white, 

If thy conscience bean’t black tbou'rt seer to be all rcot. 

Coom, coom along, for thee I cannot wait j 

If thou doesn’t look sharp tliey’re &ecr to shut V gate. 

Let’s walk i’ nanw path, and niver from it rcoaro, 

Till we sit doon side by side i' kingdom come. 

Probably one of the best specimens of the humour and dialect of 
Yorkshire exists as a song detailing the adventures of a truant lad out of 
Wen sley dale, who ran away to Leeds. We venture to transcribe it, in 
the hope that it will be new to the majority of our readers : — 

When I were at home with my faythcr and mother I never hod no fun ; 

They kept me going fra mom till night, so I thowt fra* them I’d run. 

Leeds Fair were coming on, and I thontrt I'd have S spree, 

So I put on my Sunday cooat and went right merrily. 
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J^nt I «aw were t’ iiietory. I niver sew one bo^. 

There w^ threads and tapes, and tapes imd sUk0» to sell by many a scoro^ 

There were a strep turned irery whek, and eveiy whfMl * strap ; 

Begor, says I to t’ maister man, old Hnny*a a rare strong chap* 

Next I went to Leeds anld church; I were niver i* oni I* my days, 

And I were maistly nohamed o* myself, for I didn’t know their ways. 

There wore thirty or forty fooak in toobs and boxes sat, 

When up comCs a sancy old fellow; says he, Noo, lad, tak off thy hat. 

Then in there comes a great lord mayor, aud over his bhoulders a cloob, 

And he got into a white sack poke, and got Int* topmost toob. 

And then there came attither chap, I thinks they called him Ned, 

And he got into t* bottomost toob and mocked ^1 1* other chap said. 

So they began to preach and pray— they prayed for George our king, 

When up jumps chap int* bottomost toob, says he, Good fooaks, let’s sing 
I thowt^some sang Taira well, while others did grunt and groan. 

Every man sang what he would, but I sang Darby and Jomt. 

When preaching and praying were ower, and fooaks were gauging av^ay, 

1 went to t’ chap in toppermost toob, says I, Lad, what’s to pay ? 

Why nowt, says he, my lad. Begor, I were right fain* 

So I clickt baud o* my great cloob stick, and went whistling oot again.^ 

We remember when in 1851 a group of females from the West 
Riding were passing through the picture gallery of the Exhibition, and 
the beautiful little gem of ** The Three Marys ” (the property of Lord 
Carlisle) particularly engaged their attention* From our position we 
overheard their controversy on the subject. Reference to the catalogue 
told them that these were indeed the three Marys, but what Marys ? — that 
was the question. “ There’ll be Virgin Mary, and Mary Magdalen, may- 
be,” said one, dubiously, but who’s t’ other?” “Why, Bloody Mary, 
to be sure,” responded her friend, in a sudden burst of inspiration, and 
this happy idea was at once adopted. 

Out of his own country the native shrewdness and mother-wit of the 
Yorkshireman stand him in good stead, and generally en^tble him to turn 
the tables on a chance adversary. In 1851, a burly yeoman went up to 
town accompanied by some half-dozen of his friends, all men of huge 
weight and size, and there they enjoyed themselves after their fashion, 
One night they entered an exhibition of poses plastiqueSf a new, if not 
edifying, performance to their eyes. For some time they argued with 
each other as to whether it was statuary or living flesh and blood that 
they beheld; five of them inclined to the first opinion, but the sixth main- 
tained the contrary, and continued to watch the performance with vigilant 
and distrustful scrutiny. Suddenly he roared out from the pit at the top 
«F a most powerful voice, “ That lass is wick {anglice alive), I seed 
her wink iv an eye.” An awful uproar followed. The models could not 
restrain their mirth, while the audience commenced the cry of “ turn 
them out,” But this waa sooner said than done ; half-a-dozen middje- 
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aged ilirmeva atanding each over six feet, and weighing on an average 
eighteen stone apiece, were not easily dislodged, and amid a scene of 
indescribable confusion the curtain dropped. 

In some of the most secluded parts there are people living who have 
never set foot out of their native dale, some who have never been farther 
than the nearest market town, and many who have never in their lives 
beheld a railway engine, and are more than content to receive their letters 
as often as once in the fortnight. The male part of the population are 
born jockeys, hunters, and sportsmen, and in common with the rest of 
the North- Riding men enjoy the well-earned reputation of being able to 
breed a horse, buy one, train, ride, and, lastly (as many know to their 
cost), sell a horse against the world. The women are, according to the old 
Saxon custom, kept in a certain subjection, and this is in some places so 
far carried out that they wait upon the men at meals, and do not eat until 
their masters are served. 

Nevertheless, these dalesmen are a fine, well-grown race, hospitable to 
strangers, shrewd and honest (except in the matter of horse-dealing)^ 
strong and fearless by nature, independent in thought, and curiously 
primitive in their manners, customs, and speech. One illustration of this 
must conclude an article already unreasonable in point of length, 
t In the early part of this century, when England was in hourly ex^cta- 
ticn of a French invasion, and militiamen swarmed as the riflemen do at 
this time, a regiment was raised and equipped in these districts, composed 
entirely, men and officers alike, of dalesmen. One of the royal dukes 
came down for the purpose of inspecting it, and intimated his intention of 
aAerwardft honouring the mess by his presence. The officers were, with 
the exception of the colonel, drawn from the class which corresponds to 
the gentleman farmer or substantial yeoman of the present day, and were 
an exceedingly soldier-like, stalwart, good-looking body of men. At 
dinner his royal highness complimented the colonel repeatedly on his 
possessing such a handsome gentlemanly set of fellows for officers, and the 
latter bowed his acknowledgments, earnestly praying the while, in his 
inmost heart, that they might hold their tongues until the duke should 
have left the room. But it was not to be. Dinner progressed, the wine 
circulated, and speech was loosened. A stentorian voice was heard from 
the other end of the table. “ Coomel ! coornel 1 ah say, coornel I ” The 
unhappy colonel affected deafness, and continued to converse, in despera- 
tion, with the duke. ** Colonel,” said the latter, “ I think one of your 
officers is addressing you.” The colonel had no choice but to give his 
attention to his subaltern, who had now risen, and was striking the table 
with his huge fist, the better to attract his commanding officer, “ Ah say, 
coornel ! whnt*s to bo doon wi* a hofficer and gentleman as teems {ai^Uci 
pours) his wine frae his awn glass back intiv t’ bottle ? ” His royal liigh- 

ness never forgot tlie joke, nor did Colonel Sir soon hear the last of 

the “ hofficers and gentlemen ” of the mess of his Majesty’s Regiment 

of Militia. 



As a general rule, the great bulk of the comtnunity regard the threats of 
scientific men with considerable equanimity. We are not much troubled 
at hearing of the approaching exhaustion of beds of coal, or of the fearful 
consequences which may be expected to follow if we neglect to restore to 
the soil the phosphates which we have taken from it. Even Admiral 
Fitzroy and his drums have not succeeded in frightening the general 
public as much as would perhaps be desirable, and the ddleful lamenta- 
tions of the currency doctors, who declare that after so many more years 
of convertible paper England must be destroyed, have a scarcdly per- 
ceptible effect on the unscientific part of mankind. Sometimes, however, a 
scientific doctrine is put so clearly, and rests upon facts of whiph the 
evidence is so readily accessible to unscientific persons, that it breaks 
throd§K our equanimity, and raises a real feeling of uneasiness more or 
less deep and lasting amongst that section of mankind whose interests 
would be affected by the truth of the doctrines put forward. The prac- 
tical effect which we were all led to expect from the great gold discoveries 
was a case of this kind. What had happened w'as patent to all the world, 
and the dullest and most ignorant could hardly fail to see how it would 
affect his interests. A vast quantity of gold was found in California and 
Australia, which of course poured into every part of the world by the 
ordinary channels of commerce, and would thus, it was argued, in a abort 
time produce the effect of diminishing proportionally the value of all fixed 
iucomes ; so that though it would be easier in future to get ten sovereigns, 
yet when got they would buy no more than as many sovereigns as could 
formerly have been got by the same amount of labour— nine for instance, 
or even seven, or possibly five. 

The theory was simplicity itself, the fact upon which it was based 
perfectly simple and well-authenticated; and the inferences appeared to 
follow in an unimpeachable manner. Notwithstanding this, time went on, 
and things remained much as they were. No violent change in prices— 
such as is said to have followed the original discovery of Americi^ 
appeared, at least in this country, and by degrees the public began to 
forget its fears and to settle down into the comfortable belief which 
appears to be the natural consolation of all languid minds — the belief, 
namely, that theory and practice are very dififerent things, and that 
though political economists might be very right from their own point of 
view in asserting that gold would lose its value, those domestic economists 
whose philosophy is derived principally from household accounts and the 
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rule of thumb, were quite right in thinking that sovereigns were still 
sovereigns, and that the gold of Aastralia and California had leil their 
charms substantially unaltered. 

No doubt, in a rough sort of way, this was true enough; but strange 
us such a frame of mind may appear to their neighbours, there are some 
people in the world to whom contrasts betwMU theory and practice appear 
not only false but grievous. To a nfan who has an adequate notion of the 
value of truth, it is positively painful, and that in no common degree, to 
believe that no such thing as solid knowledge is accessible upon any 
subject, and that the most careful conclusions of the most accurate 
reasoners are less true and substantial than the observations of people 
who have never taken the trouble either to inform their minds or to 
exercise their understandings. To such persons the general theory as to 
the value of gold, which is the fundamental theory of political economy, 
appears to bo far better vouched than any of the mere rule of thumb con- 
clusions of domestic economists can possibly be ; from whence it would 
follow that if the facts asserted to exist by the domestic economists are 
accurately stated, there must be some other circumstances in the law by 
which the truth of the general theory can be reconciled lyith the particular 
state of facts apparently at variance with it. This suggests an inquiry 
which, if not so important as those which occupy political economists, 
may have the minor merit of being a little less dull to the world at large. 
This inquiry is, whether thei-e is anything in the habits of life and other 
circumstances of the great bulk of the people of this country which would 
prevent us from being affected as much as might have been expected by a 
fall in the value of gold, and might thus lead us to doubt the fact that such 
a change has actually taken place. Our belief is that not only do such cir^ 
cumstances exist, but they operate so ^rcibly that the common argument 
from experience against the fall iu the value of gold is as unsatisfactory 
as would be the evidence of a man who, after taking violent exercise in 
the open air for some hours, attempted to prove, by appealing to his own 
sensations, that the thermometer had not fallen since he left his hoi^ae. 

If gold were to fall in value, the effect, of course, would be that each 
individual sovereign would purchase less after than before the fall, and 
this would of course diminish the means of every person who bad a fixed 
income. A thousand a year in the funds would buy less food, less cloth- 
ing, a less comfortable house, &c., than it otherwise wo^ld have bought. 
Let us try to get a rough notion of the sort of e^ct which this would 
practically produce in a nation like ours, assuming, as it is obviously 
proper to assume, that the change cumc on gutduaUy, and spread over 
a considerable time. What manner of people, then, ere we who live in 
this island ? Taken as a body, we are immensely rich. We are, as far 
accumulations go, the richest nation in tbe world. If a valuation were 
made of all the property in the United Kingdom it would prpbably exceed 
in amount a siniilar valuation for ihe United States. In respect of unde- 
veloped wealth, such as waste lands, and unwprbed nunes, the comparison 
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would, OQ doubt, bo the other waj ; but taken as it stands, our own is 
unquestionablj the riohest community in the world. This enormous 
wealth is, as we all know, very unequally distributed, but the efieot of its 
existence upon every class of the population, even on those who have no 
other property than thoir daily labour, is most remarkable; and in nothing 
is it so remarkable as in our domestic economy. There as we all 
know, two ways of getting rich — getting and saving. The process of 
getting needs little illustration. It means earning a large income, or 
making great profits. Saving means the gift of getting the utmost possible 
amount of use out of every kind of property, and reducing our wants to 
the smallest possible compass. The art and mystery of it is admirably 
embodied in such proverbs as are to be found in Poor Richard — a pin a 
day is a groat a year; a penny saved is n penny got; borrow of your back 
and belly, for they will never dun you. To get more is the natural 
resource of rich nations, to save is the expedient of j^oor ones. It is a 
self-evident, but not the less an important truth, that very little of our 
wealth has been saved. Almost all of it has been got by inventions, by 
lucky speculations, by understanding how to promote and carry on trade. 
We have never been a thrifty nation inured to hardship, and thriving by 
little and little in spite of it, like the Scotch or the French peasantry. 
We have always played at the gold table, and, like successful people in 
general, have spent our money as freely as we got it. It is not very 
profitable to discuss the good and bad side of this way of living, but it 
has one result which has n great deal to do with the infiux of gold. It 
accustoms all classes of the population to attach less value to money iu 
the proper sense of the word — that is, to gold and silver coin and con- 
vertible bank-notes — than is usual in most other parts of the world. It 
is always hazardous to guess, but there is some ground for the conjecture 
that in no nation, except, perhaps, the United States, is the practioe 
of lioarding less common than with us. One of the historians (not 
Mr. Carlyle) of Frederick William of Prussia, the father of Frederick 
the Great, records that he justified his practice of creating and selling 
offices by the reflection that there was no other 'way of getting at the 
lioards of poor people. Every prosperous peasant, he said, had some- 
where or other an old pot, or stocking, with a certain number of thalers 
in it, painfully collected one by one through a long course of yearn. 
Various authorities, of whom Balzac •the novelist, if not the most trust- 
worthy, is far the most picturesque, assert that the same state of things 
used till very lately to exist all over France. One of the loans raised 
some years ago for the Crimean war was so contrived as to favour the 
investment of such hoards, and it is said that the parts of it taken in 
Brittany (it was allotted in very small sums) were paid for in curious 
old Icmk d>or and double crowns, older than the Revolution, and 
worth respectively twenty-four and six of the livrea which were the 
equivalent of the modern ubiquitous franc. They were worn and black 
with the tarnish of more than one gen^tion, and came out of obscure 
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hiding-places where they had probably eluded the researches of the 
Chouans, and had, perhaps, enabled their owners to support heroically the 
tortures inflicted by the chauffeurs. 

This for years and years has never been the practice of English people. 
Every Englishman invests his money in some way or other. If he opens 
an account with a savings’ bank, it is for a purpose— to buy furniture, or 
start in some small business. In many cases he joins a land society, and 
by degrees buys himself a house of his own, and half an acre of land. In 
some large towns he takes shares in a co-operative store, and so becomes, 
to the extent of his savings, an independent trader. This habit makes 
those who practise it completely independent of changes in the value of 
gold, for such changes would never affect the vahie of fixed property like 
houses and land, or the profits of trade, in which the labouring classes 
invest their savings, or the wages of labour, from which they derive the 
power of saving. These habits not only make the classes which practise 
them independent of fluctuations in the value of the precious metals, but 
exercise a considerable influence over the habits of the richer part of the 
community who live on fixed incomes. At first sight it might appear 
that there is in this country an enormous mass of persons whom nobody 
would wish to hurt, and whose whole comfort and position in life would 
be terribly altered for the worse if any considerable fall were ter take 
place in the value of that which is the measure of their income. The 
National Debt consists of annuities worth in all something like 
28,000,000/. a year. If gold fell 15 per cent, in value, this would be 
equivalent to an income- tox of 15 per cent, on so much of every one’s 
income as is derived from the funds. The same would be true of the 
interest of all money lent upon mortgage, whether in the common shape 
of an ordinary mortgage of land with power of sale, or in the shape, 
which in the present day is so common and popular, of raiheoad debentures 
and some sorts of preference shares. To the same ext^^t would fall the 
incomes of all Government officials and clerks paid by salaries, unless the 
salaries were raised, and also all incomes dependent on what may be 
called conventional payments — payments, that is, like the physician’s 
guinea — which are regulated not by competition between man and man, 
but by a tacit agreement between society at large and the particular class 
which receives the payment. Another immense class to which the same 
remark applies are persons whose property is affected by marriage settle- 
ments. In addition to the other benefits which those ingenious instru- 
ments secure to mankind, one of the commonest is, that they generally 
assume tliat the value of gold will never change, as they generally restrict 
the investment of the trust funds to the purchase of land, Government 
securities, and mortgage in one or the other of its forms; that is, they 
provide, except in the case of investment in land, that as many sovereigns 
as are brought into settlement shall in due time be brought out of it 
again. It may be said that, whatever the case may be with traders on 
the one hand, and the labouring poor on the other, persons of this descrip- 
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tioti at all events must be reduced, not perhaps to absolute poverty, but 
to considerable discomfort, by the gold discoveries. That they will lose 
by them there can be no sort of doubt; that they have already lost by 
them considerably is probably true. It can hardly be doubted that 
Professor Cairnes was right when he maintained, in opposition to leading 
articles on the subject in The Timee^ that a sovereign in 1863 was 
by no means so good a thing as it was in 1853. The fact usually lost 
sight of is, that these classes share as much os any others, perhaps more 
than any others (though in a more roundabout way), in the general 
prosperity of the country, and that therefore the loss to which they have 
to submit, though no doubt a real one, is one which they are well able to 
bear, and of which — unless they go into elaborate calculations, and take 
more trouble to make themselv^es unhappy than would be sufficient to 
console them for their losses — they might hardly be positively or dis- 
tinctly conscious. 

To understand how this comes about, it will be necessary, in the first 
place, to say a little of some bf the habits, circumstances, and resources of 
the class in question. Speaking roughly, they may be classed under 
three principal heads — namely, annuitants, professional men, and pen in 
the receipt of salaries. The case of annuitants, that is, of persons who 
live upon the interest of money invested in the funds, on mortgage, or 
otherwise, in such a manner as to yield a fixed unelastic income, is no 
doubt the hardest ; but let us consider who are the members of this class, 
and what are their remedies. The cases in which such incomes are 
very large are probably few, and where they do exist, it would seem that 
no particular sympathy was due to the persons concerned. To invest a 
large sum of money in the funds or on mortgage, and simply to live on 
the proceeds without taking any share in any active pursuit of life, cannot 
be considered as a scheme of life, giving those who follow it any con- 
siderable claim on the sympathies of the rest of the world, if it should 
appear that the couch, on which they had chosen to recline, turned out a 
little less luxurious than they had expected it to be. The case of a rich 
man living up to his income, and finding aa years went on that it did not 
afibrd him so much enjoyment as at first, must be very uncommon. 
Annuitants are, generally speaking, quite a different sort of people. They 
are widows, or unmarried ladies, or men who have retired from active 
life. Except exceptions, there are probably few families which are 
dependent on annuities, unless they are the families of widows. 

Whatever may be the numbers of the class of annuitants, and whatever 
their claims upon the sympathy of the public, it is certain that as gold 
falls in value, their income will purchase less and less; but let us see 
whether there are not considerable alleviations provided by the present 
state of things for this misfortune — whether the general increase of 
national prosperity does not increase their resources in one direction, as 
quickly as the fall in the value of gold diminishes them in another ? 

In the first place, the gold discoveries themselves cut two ways. They 
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not only diminish the value of gold, but they diminish the value of othei? 
things US well, by the encouragement which they give to trade. Tim 
wealth and population of Australia, California, and British Columbia have 
increased enormously sinoej and by reason of) the discovery of gold. The 
ftot that there is abundance of gold there has enabled the Australians to 
buy ships, and build houses, fend breed cattle, and do an infihite variety of 
other things for which, in the absence of gold, they must long have 
waited. This cotUes home to every family in the kingdom. The great 
difficulty of fkmilieS with fixed incomes is to provide for the childi'en } 
but thousands upon thousands of young men have found employment, 
and have married the same number of young women, upon the strength 
of the gold which imperceptibly diminished the purchasing power of 
their family income. A widow with a family of children may have been 
unpleasantly conscious that, do what she would, the butcher, and the 
baker, and the tailor seemed to increase and multiply against her ; but if 
one of her sons got employment at Victoria, and sent out for two of her 
daughters, who got prosperously married there, she Would be a gainer on 
the whole by the gold discoveries. Even in the ease of an unmarried 
woman earning nothing, and having no one dependent upon her, the gold 
would not be a mere enemy. She would, indeed, get the usual sum Irom 
the funds, and that Usual sum would not go so far in weekly bills as 
formerly ; but, on the other hand, the gradual growth of the wrealth 
of the nation produces not merely abundance of gold, but abundance of 
goods. Duties are removed, and the articles on which they were laid 
become cheaper, manufactures are improved, and manufactured goods fall 
in price. To some extent this is the effect of the gold discoveries. To a 
greater extent it is accidentally contemporaneous with them ; but whether 
there is or is not a connection between the two things, the practical result 
is that the diminution of income does not, under all the circumstances of 
the case, mean diminution of comfort. As the pious Sterne beautifully 
observes, “ The wind is tempered to the^horn lamb.” 

The case of annuitants is the strongest and plainest. The members of 
professions are in a far more favourable position. It is no doubt true that 
the payment of professional men is often regulated by custom rather than 
competition. The doctor’s guinea Was well known long before modern 
gold discoveries, and it is difficult to believe that it will ever be much 
altered. There are, however, ways and means, as all professional men 
know, of evading this. The lawyer’s fee is supposed (at least in many 
cases) to bo as unelastic as the doctor’s ; but this is not really the case. 
Briefs are “marked,” as the phrase is, on a very different scale in 
different cases. When the barristers w’ho practise before parliamentary 
committees said, by their conduct, ** If we are to give up the highest 
pospects of our profession, you must enable us to make fortunes' in a 
reasonable time”— an observation, by the Way, which they were well 
justified in making — they raised thdr prices, not by direct chaffering 
about the amount of their foes, bttl by making the discovery that it was 
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iK^oesiaiy that they should haTe a coasidtatioii erery day in every case, 
and that for that consultation they should always get guineas. It may 
not be quite so easy for a doctor to add to his guineas; but with a little 
management the thing may be done. A physician must be vety dull if 
he does not find ways and means of informing you Vrhen you have had 
your guinea’s worth of advice, and when another dote at th« slihte price 
would be advisable* Many physicians^ especially in the country, reihse 
their fee every alternate visit. Should gold fall much in price, th^ would 
be less modest ; and for the credit of the profession, to which we all owe 
Bo much, it ought to be said that most physicians hove a considerable 
margin of voluntary services for which many of their patients would bC 
too happy to pay if the guinea sank to fifteen shillings. The truth about 
all payments by fees is that they difieV from other wages of labour only in 
form. They ai-e contrivances by which men ef such a position in life as to 
be averse to the details of a bargain a^e enabled to avoid the unpleasant- 
ness of abating the price of their services, whenever they arO rendered; 
but in fact they are regulated, like other services, by supply aiUd di^and, 
though in rather a roundabout way, and thus those who live on them are 
not really more dependent than their neighbours on the price of gold. 

With regard to professional men it must be remembered that there is 
no body of people in the country whose interests are more afiecied by 
the general state of the nation. The physician, the barrister, the attorney, 
the author, the artist, every one, in short, who lives on the work of his 
brain, thrives upon good times as much as the navvy or the labourer. It 
is the rich patient who sends for the doctor, and though prosperity is 
usually healthy, it is much more watchful over its health, and much 
better able to pay for fortifications of it, than poverty. Dives has not so 
many sores as Lazarus, but he is an infinitely better customer to the physi* 
ciiin. So of lawyers. Plenty of money means plenty of buying and selling, 
plenty of joint-stock companies, plenty of marriages, and, therefore, plenty of 
contracts, plenty of letters to write, plenty of deeds to draw, and plenty of 
briefs to deliver, and good fees on their backs. It is when Jeshnrun waxes 
fat that he is apt to kick, and very satisfactory it is for his legal adviser to see 
him do so. As for authors and artists, national prosperity means specula- 
tion in books and newspapers, reviews, magazines ; it means the furnishing 
of houses, the cultivation of taste, the giving of commissions, and the ordering 
of portraits. A man who has got wits to live upon will not grudge a 
certain rise in his weekly bills if he finds that with it comes an increasing 
demand for his intellectual wares, whatever may be their q^cial eha^ 
racter. Think what a godsend it must have been to military men when 
the British public began to spend die revenues of minor Powers in making 
iron-plates and rified -cannon knock their heads together, and you get some 
notion of the way in which people with fixed incoines profit by anything 
which makes the nation live on a larger scal6| and spend its money meSte 
quickly than it used. 

The case of salaries is^ simpler than that of prdesuoiiat eandiiga^ 
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though hardly 80 favourable to the persons concerned. In the case of 
salaHes paid by private persons, there is comparatively little difl^culty 
because they are directly affected by competition. A good clerk, or an 
%CtiVe secretary, has a market vidue; and if he finds his expenses 
increasing against him, he can get better terms from his employers by 
the tacit threat of going elsewhere. This is not the case, or at all events 
it is not the case to anything like the same extent, with salaries paid by 
the . Government ; and perhaps there is no class of persons to whom the 
consequences of a fall in the value of gold, would be so serious 
as to persons in Government employ. They are almost always at 
the mercy of their employer. Dismissal from a Government office is, 
in almost every case, something very like ruin to the person dismissed ; 
at all events, it is equivalent to depriving him of all that part of his 
income which he earns. The knowledge and sometimes the habits acquired 
in Government employment are of very little intrinsic value. Outside 
the walls of the particular office where they were gained, they would sell, 
generally speaking, for very little. Hence officials in all degrees must prac- 
tically submit to their superiors. They arc at a greater disadvantage 
than any other class of men. They are not only helpless as against their 
superiors, but they arc also placed under other conditions which expose 
them in a very helpless way to fiuctuations in the value of gold. They 
are not paid by those who appoint and can discharge them, and this is a 
very disadvantageous state of things. In the common case master and 
servant bargain together. The servant can appeal to his master’s sense 
of his own interests, or to his generosity, and the master feels that he per- 
sonally has to choose whether he will lose a useful servant or pay him 
higher wages. No man can bargain with the public^ The head of a 
department has power to appoint or to discharge, but he has absolutely 
nothing whatever to do with the amount of the salaries of the members of 
his office. That is generally a matter proximately for that curious 
abstraction called the Treasury, ultimately and substantially for the 
House of Commons, and a more hopeless task can hardly be imagined 
than that of trying to drive a bargain with such bodies as these. 

Apart from this the salary of Government officers is only a part of their 
pay, and often not the most important part. In some cases, for instance 
in the case of officers in the army, it is a secondary inducement to take 
service. In all the attractions of a quiet liffi, social position, and perfect 
security, on condition of reasonably inoffensive conduct, are important 
parts of the consideration paid by the Government. The effect of this is, 
that if the public like to drive a hard bargain they can ; they even make 
existing office-holders uncomfortable and get an inferior set of men in 
future. That they will feel inclined to do so when they get the chance, 
is highly probable. It should never be forgotten that at the time of the 
Mutiny of the Norc it appeared that the pay of the sailors had never 
been raised, though the value of money had altered about 50 per cent, 
since the standard of it was fixed. 
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On tbe other hand it must be said) with reigard to Govemment olerks, 
that there are few classes of men to whom the general pros{)erity of the 
country brings a larger number of indirect compensationa for diminutions 
in their incomes The great difHculties of all people with fixed incomes 
is to get their children settled in life. If they manage that^ they can for 
the most part cut their own personal coats to their clotli. Now the 
general prosperity of the country has everything to do with opportu- 
nities of providing for childreni and at least as much) possibly more, in the 
case of Government clerks than in that of other classes. The Government 
expenditure in sakries must have increased largely in the last ten or 
fifteen years. The gold colonies themselves have Government establish- 
ments of their own, new offices have been set up in England, or old ones 
extended, and the demand for educated labour in every department of life 
has increased beyond all calculation. These things enable a man, even if 
his income is somewhat diminished, to get his sons off his hands fiir more 
easily than he could have done thirty or even twenty years ago, ’ 

It follows from these illuitrationa, that though it is no doubt true that 
the gold discoveries must in course of time reduce, and, indeed, have 
already reduced, the value of all fixed incomes; the state of society in 
which we live is such that, even in the case of those classeE* which might 
be expected to suffer most severely from the change, circumstances have 
broken the fall so much that it is scai-cely perceptible. "What they have 
lost in one direction they have gained in others, and as they have all 
undergone the same change, and all at the same rate, both their loss and 
their gain have been much less striking than at first sight they might have 
been expected to be. Probably a fair and cheerful person of any one of 
these classes — a widow, say, living on a small funded income — would say 
something of this soit: “ 1 think, on the whole, things are rather dearer 
than they were. Butchers and bakers charge more, and I find clothes 
expensive, but I have been fortunate on the whole, and ought not to 
complain. Two of my sons have got provided for. One is in the mer- 
chant navy, and another is doing well in Queensland. They help me 
with their younger brothers, and two of my daughters are married, so 
that I do pretty well on the whole.” The connection between the rise in 
the butcherk bills and the establishment in life of the children would not 
be the less real because it is not .at first sight apparent. The truth is 
that the amount of a person's income if only one element towards deter- 
mining that part of their comfort which . depends upon being in easy 
circumstances. We are all dependent to a m^ch greater degree than we 
are apt to remember on the general condition of the society to which we 
belong, and we share in its prosperity as well as in its adversity, though 
the one truth is much more easily forgotten than the other. Professor 
Cairnes and other learned men tell us, and probably with truth, that 
prices have risen so much that a lai’ge percentage has come off every 
fixed income in the last fifteen years ; but it would be a great injustice to 
them to suppose that they meant by this, that a similar percentage of aU 
YOL. IX.— NO. 49. C. 
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the pleasures that money can buy had in the same period been taken oiF 
the comforts of every family supported by a fixed income. Some prices 
have actually risen, others have only been prevented from falling, and in 
so far as this has been the case, the loss of people with fixed incomes has 
been, so to speak, nominal. They would no doubt have been richer if 
the world at large had been equally prosperous and busy, and if gold had 
remained where it was; but if gold had remained where it was, would 
the world have been equally prosperous and busy ? Nothing less striking 
to the imagination than the prospects opened by the gold discoveries 
would have induced so many thousands of reasonably comfortable people 
to transport themselves to the ends of the earth. When they were there 
they had to woik or stai-ve, and not liking to starve, they made efforts in 
a thousand ways which they would not otherwise have made, and so 
increased not merely the world’s supply of gold, but its supplies of copper, 
lead, beef, mutton, wool, timber, and nil manner of other things. This 
of course produced a fall in prices corresponding to the rise produced by 
the gold, and thus the discovery worked rStand and round in a manner 
which renders it very difficult to strike the balance of the actual effects 
produced. 

To this direct and tangible effect must be added another, which is 
not the less important because it cannot bo expressed in figures. The 
world at large rather unjustly view political economists as an iron-hearted 
race, believing in nothing except statistics, and a set of iron-hearted 
calculations founded upon them ; u charge founded on the fact that they 
are addicted to what many people consider the bad and even wicked habit 
of thinking and speaking about one thing at a time, and so arriving at 
definite results. This leads them to overlook the fact that things of the 
most indefinite, and so to speak, not practical nature, have a money value 
of their own, and often a very high one. This is especially true of every- 
thing which rouses the imagination and intellect of the country. If some 
fine morning a casual traveller in Windsor Park had found a foot or two 
under the surface a huge lump of pure gold as big as the model exhibited 
a year and a half ago in the Exhibition, and if nothing more had been 
required to make it into sovereigns than a force of the A division of police 
to keep the ground, a certain number of men with axes and wedges to cut 
it up into lumps, and a sufficient quantity of waggons and horses to carry 
it to the mint to be coined, the effect would have been very much what 
would have followed from a realization of Hume’s supposition of every man 
in England finding some morning that he had five guineas in his breeches 
pocket. It was quite another thing when the discovery was made under such 
circumstances, that in order to turn it to account all manner of difficulties 
had to be encountered, all sorts of romantic dangers and adventures to be 
undergone, all sorts of outlandish regions visited at the expense of every 
sort of vicissitude. The effect of this was to stimulate the national love 
of adventure and excitement, to familiarize the comfortable classes with 
the notion of running considerable risks for the sake of improving their 
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positions, and generally to wake people up, and so increase their wish to 
be rich, and the efforts which they were willing to make for the purpose. 
To whatever extent the gold discoveries operated in this direction, they 
operated to lower prices in general, and to increase the degree of comfort 
which war to be had at a given price. 

How far the gold discoveries have been the cause is, of course, matter 
of curious speculation, but that the effect has been produced is plain 
beyond all controversy. We have become a nation of speculators to a 
degree hardly ever known before. Almost every person in moderately 
comfortable circumstances is more or less of a trader. He either holds 
shares in a railway, and so trades as a common carrier, or he has invested 
part at least of his money in some other scheme, and is a banker, a miner, 
a hotel-keeper, a baker, a wheelwright, or something else, to the extent of 
his interest. There are those, no doubt, who turn up their eyes, and 
sigh over such enormities, but the fact is that since the limited liability 
companies were authorized, that part of the British public which saves 
money has gone into business with an ardour which becomes a nation of 
shopkeepers, and which, by the way, is shared by the French. No doubt 
many companies are traps, and doleful stories could be told of the 
ruin of those who have been so unwise as to allow themselves to be over- 
persuaded into joining them ; hut it cannot be seriously doubted that, on 
the whole, they make profits, and those profits are, of course, a clear addi- 
tion to the wealth of the nation at large, and are altogether irrespective of 
any fluctuations in the price of gold. 

It thus appears that, when viewed not merely in its abstract, but also 
in its concrete form, it is no easy matter to say what are the effects of the 
gold discoveries, not on prices alone, but on the comforts of that part of 
the community wh'fli lives on fixed incomes. It is like calculating the 
effect of a vehement impulse given to a body already in rapid motion, 
under the influence of a variety of opposing forces. The political econo- 
mists are perfectly right in saying that if gold becomes plentiful, prices must 
rise. The domestic economists may be equally right in saying, that be 
that as it may, we are as well off as we were before gold became so 
plentiful. Thanks to the conjunction of the sun and moon, and their 
distance from the earth, the tidal wave at the equator may have been 
unusually high, but what with the peculiar shape of our own little bay, 
what with the growth of the shingle beach, what with a strong east wind 
which has prevailed for some time past, we have not been, and we hope 
we shall not be, flooded. This is not a conflict between theory and 
practice, but a case in which one particular application of a wide general 
theory is qualified by reference to a number of small particular theories, 
which are quite as true, and require to be attended to, at least as much 
as the larger ones, before true practical inferences on the subject can 
be diawn. 

There are some other observations which may serve to comfort those 
who believe that gold has not fallen in value, and who, fearing that when it 
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does the results will be rcry dreadful, wish to guard against those results. 
No doubt it is the part of a wise man to do so, where the precautions 
to be taken are not very troublesome, inasmuch as there can be no 
doubt that if a man could protect liimself from the fiill in the value of 
gold, he would not only not lose by it, which might be the case with his 
neighbours, but he might get the advantages which would accrue to him 
from the rising prosperity of the nation into the bargain. These precau- 
tions are not in general very troublesome, at least to those who have the 
management of their own funds. There arc some unfailing maxims 
about investments, of which the first and great one is that nobody gets 
anything for nothing. This occupies exactly the same place in regard to 
laying out money as the maxim that you cannot cheat nature holds in 
mechanics. High interest means bad security, just as low interest means 
either good security or some collateral advantage. If you buy a large 
estate you will rarely get tliree per cent, for your money ; you take out 
the balance in the satisfaction of being a country gentleman. If you 
get five per cent, you have to pay for it in some shape or other. Either 
you run a certain risk, or you have to send your money to some outlying 
place and have a difficulty in getting your interest paid. Money on 
mortgage and money in the funds may be taken as the types of secure 
investment. Money in the funds is absolutely safe ; the interest is paid 
with perfect regularity and without the smallest trouble, and the capital, 
or any part of it, is available at any moment. There is also a scarcely per- 
ceptible spice of chance about the amount of the capital. Y'ou may gain 
a little or you may lose a little when you come to realize it. Money ought 
to be lent on these terms, says the public verdict, at a little more than 
three per cent, A mortgage with proper care is as safe as the funds, and 
it is better in one respect ; namely, that you are certain to get back the 
same number of sovereigns as you lend, but on the other hand, the pay- 
ment is seldom quite regular, the capital cannot be realized in parts, and if 
called in altogether, six months’ notice is required, and trouble may arise 
about getting it. Taking all this into account, the public has decided 
that the debtor ought to pay his creditor four per cent, for his money. 
An ideally perfect security would be one which was absolutely safe, 
which could be realized in whole or in part at any moment, of which the 
interest was paid with perfect regularity, and in which the creditor 
was quite sure to lose nothing when the account was finally closed. 
From the cases of the funds and mortgages it is obvious that the nearest 
practicable approach to this ideal security are securities which will pay 
from three to four per cent. These securities, however, arc bargains 
made in gold. They are contracts to pay so many sovereigns. If the 
gold rises in value before the completion of the contract, the debtor loses ; 
if it falls, the creditor. The problem then of providing against' altera- 
tions in the value of gold consists in finding investments which will pay 
four per cent, and which arc not gold bargains. Investments in land are of 
course the most obvious of them, but unless land is bought in small 
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quantities, and in a purely commercial spirit, it is very difficult to get 
four per cent, for it. More may be got from houses, but they have to be 
repaired, and the process of getting the rent, in cases of difficulty, is about 
as unpleasant as any that can be conceived, to say nothing of the intri- 
cacies connected with it. Railway stock (as distinguished irom debentures) 
is independent of the value of gold, as the companies might raise their 
fares if gold fell ; and the same may be said of all trading companies. An 
intelligent pei*son, searching over Europe, might probably find invest- 
ments of this kind which would both be safe and pay high interest. ' 
Perhaps when he had done so he would discover that if he had stayed 
at home and minded his own business, he would have earned with the 
same amount of time and trouble more than an equivalent for the extra 
percentage. 

It would be out of place to launch upon the wide ocean of inquiry 
what the question of investments suggests. It is enough to say that no 
great genius is required to take effectual precautions against the bad 
effects which a fall in the value of gold may produce on a man'^s income, 
the collateral circumstances which do in practice prevent him from feeling 
the pinch of the change are so numerous, that it is not reasoni4>le to be 
very unhappy on the subject. 

The whole controversy is deserving of attention, not only oii account 
of its practical interest, but because it affords as good an illustration as 
will readily be found of the extreme difficulty of applying scientific theories 
to an actually existing state of facts. Until the apparent contradiction 
between theory and practice had been fully described and commented 
upon, it never occurred to any ono that the practical inconvenience of 
the gold discoveries would be diminished by any of the other facts which 
existed at the same time. One theory aficr another was put forward as 
to the reason why gold had not sunk iu value, whereas the question 
ought to have been, why the fact that gold had fallen in value made so 
little practical difference. Many parallel instances might be mentioned^ 
all of which, if examined, would be found to supply illustrations of the 
fundamental unsoundness of the common contrast between theory and 
practice. 
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(Annotated hy her Husband.) 

CHAPTER Vn. 

Arthur Lamoot, Prodigal. 

I STARED in terror .'it this sudden apparition, in the life, of him whose 
poi*trait I had just been gazing at. Stories of the genii who came at the 
rubbing of a ring swept through my mind, and for a moment I almost 
believed that, in stealing my way to the picture, I had unwittingly conjured 
up the original to be my master for ever and ever. My agitation was so 
great that the stranger must have perceived it ; but he quietly said, with 
a bow that vras never learned in England, — 

“ Ma’mselle, I fear I have surprised you. But pray allow me to 
remain. Madame Laniont returns immediately, 1 am told : 1 am her son.” 

Never were words more welcome. The announcement not only quieted 
my apprehensions, but lifted half the burden from my conscience. If 
this was madame’s son — though he bore not the remotest resemblance 
njither to her or to her daughter — there could have been no very serious 
reasons for keeping his portrait secret, I thought; and therefore what 
wrong had my curiosity done to any one but myself, whom I had dis- 
graced? Still, it was strange that 1 had never heard of this gentleman, 
or that a son of madame's ever existed. 

He finished his speech with another bow in a quick off-hand manner, 
and coming forward with his valise — an old, tiny, tattered thing — he threw 
it unceremoniously upon the table, threw himself into a chair, and straight- 
way employed his eyes in a survey of the room and all that it contained — 
save myself. This ho did, pc*rhap.s, that I might have time to recover my 
composure, as well as to survey him before he again addressed me. 

Supposing that to have been his intention, it, too, was what no one bred 
in England would have done — no one, that is to say, whose appearance 
suffered so much from poverty and travel as his did. Jf gentlemen ever 
went “ oil the tramp,” then we should meet upon the highways now and 
then just such a figure as Mr. Lament presented — soiled, weather-worn, 
with threadbare clothes coarsely mended where the beggar’s rags are, but 
still erect, independent, at ease even with poverty. But once again in a 
drawing-room and in the presence of Sixteen, most Englishmen, I 'think, 
would do ihcir best to keep the lady’s eyes from the insignia of their 
degradation. It was not so with Mr. Lament. He made no attempt to 
hide his broken boots, nor his broken gloves, nor his worn hat; and 
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though, indeed, he did keep the hat held up to his breast as he lounged in 
madaine’s easy-chair, that was only his way of managing it, apparently, 
and not to conceal the fact that he was buttoned to the chin. 

But what he made no effort for was done by grace of nature. He 
was a man of such a sort that whether he appeared in rags or not was 
forgotten as soon as seen. Not that he was a commanding-looking man," 
as women say — neither tall, nor robust, nor even earnest; but only 
uncommon. His abrupt bow at the door, and something in his bearing as 
he crossed the room, seemed to declare that he had been a soldier ; but his 
handsome face was a scholar’s face, and it looked all the more scholarly 
because, though still a young man, his hair was scant and his forehead 
bald. 

The something about him which I cannot describe had this effect : I 
began to pity him extremely. It was not on account of his poverty, 1 am 
sure ; but rather as if he were telling a very sorrowful story. 

At length his wandering eyes rested uj^ou me again as he said, in a 
soft even voice,- — 

I beg pardon, but ina’msclle is one of my mother’s pupils ? ’’ 

1 bowed in my most womanly way. \ 

A favourite pupil, and that is better than being her son, for her — 
and for everybody else if it comes to that. Ma’mselle has heard of me 
— Arthmr Lamont ? Never? nor of any little boy Arty? Well, silence 
is kindest, I suppose. But 1 see that I am remembered," he added, 
reaching forth his hand to touch the box with the account-books in it. 

As for the rest, when men like me permit themselves to die before their 
time, their friends very properly bury them as soon as their backs are 
turned. Nobody can say anything against that — even you cannot, 
iua*mselle." 

1 answered that I scarcely understood him, and no more 1 did; though 
1 confess I felt the subtle flattery of his last sentence. 

No ? well," said he, laughing lightly, / am a dead man. 1 laugh, 
but that is only that you may not be frightened. All the same, 1 
am a dead man. You shall see presently what they think of my 
apparition," 

How much of this was mere nonsense-talk I could not tell ; but I 
would not let it alarm me, because in that case the stranger might have 
altered his behaviour — perceiving that I was not so much a woman after 
all. Nevertheless, I had so little inclination to witness the meeting 
between mother and son, or to remain any longer in the stranger*s 
company, that I was pondering some excuse to leave the room when 
Madame Lamont and her daughter were heard below. 

“ Here they come ! That is my mother’s voice,” said he, starting up, 
and looking wistfully toward the door. “ Pray do not go away, ma'mselle, 
Ibegl" 

The ladies entered the room. There was the shabby, unhappy figure 
confronting them in apprehensive silence on the hearth. 
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Arthur ! ** exclaimed Madame Lamont, instantly arrested in astonish* 
ment. Back again ! ” 

Back again,” he answered. 

“ Back again ! ” I’epeated Charlotte, like an echo, faintly. 

That was the first greeting. Then the ladies came near and took 
his hands as if they supposed they must; but a moment afterward his 
mother, kissing him, lay her head upon his shoulder and burst into tears, 
Charlotte turned her back on him at the same instant, tugging at her 
gloves; so that he did not see the half-angry, half-sorrowful look that 
came into her face just then, though he regarded her very earnestly. 

The scene was not one which I could stay to witness any longer, even 
if I had heart for it ; and though Mr. Lainoiit gave me a glance which 
seemed to say that he would be obliged if I would remain, I slipped away, 
and saw no more of my friends till I met them at breakfast next morning. 

Mr. Lamont had not yet come in when 1 went down, but he soon 
made his appearance, and an altered one it was. He had been into the 
sea, which washed away every sign of fatigue ; and he had been to a 
tailor’s, for he was dressed in handsome apparel, which the little valise 
could not possibly have contained. These changes made him look almost 
youthful ; and gaily ho jingled the money in his bran-new pockets as he 
came in with a general “ good-morning.” I think the money must have 
been change of a bank-note given by mamma for the tailor ; remembering 
the wistful way in which she glanced toward the pockets when they 
jingled. 

“ Thanks to you again, dear mother,” he said, as he placed her chair 
at the breakfast- table (I fancied I saw her slip some letters beneath the 
cloth as she sat down), here am I again "with something of the semblance 
of a gentleman. The worst of it is that Miss Forster ” (he had learned 
my name, then !) “ does not recognize me ; and besides, I really feel, in 
all this splendour, like a candle burning at high noon.” 

“ What an unfortunate simile ! ” said Charlotte drily, as she, too, took 
her scat. 

Mr. Lamont reddened a little as he answered, — 

“ Not at all, my sister. On the contrary, a very happy one. Every 
prodigal should take it for arms; a candle burning at noon. If stuck in 
the middle of a sandy desert, so much the better.” 

“ Would it not be diflicult to represent the desert in heraldry, 
Arthur ? ” 

“ I do not know, ” he answered, a little provoked. If I knew as 
much of heraldry as of deserts, I could tell you.” 

“But you will tell us nothing!” |;xclaimed madame. “Five years 
from England, Margaret, and no more stories to tell-*—” 

“ Than tlie needy knife-grinder had,” said Miss Lamont 

“ Heaven bless you with your knife-grinding, and may I ask you to 
pass the mustard, Charlotte ? * Mias Forster, you grind knives for no man 
at present, and 1 turn to you. There arc no stories, no adventures to 
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toll : not now. Wlien I have turned round and round in my clover often 
enough to be sure I am in it — and I am not sure of it yet, you know — 
then, indeed, I will collect all my disagreeable reminiscences for the 
amusement of the family. I have some that are very unpleasant. One,*' 
said he, looking dai'kly under his brows toward his sister, about a 
bullet which for the last three years has had snugger lodgkig than I 
myself have always been lucky enough to get. Somewhere here,” ho 
added, pressing his hand upon his left side. 

A bullet ! ” exclaimed both mother and daughter. For my part, I 
only trembled. 

“ Charlotte interested at last 1 ” Mr. Lament cried, glancing up at her, 
with the dark look only relieved by a dickering, uncertain smile. “ But 
3 'oii forget that bullets come naturally to soldiers. And now I think you 
know all. The bullet is everything. The story is told. Five years ago, 
when I left England ’* 

“ To enter Monsieur Lament’s house at Marseilles — where there are 
no bullets 1 ’* 

“ Exactly, Charlotte. But I did not enter monsieur’s house at Mar- 
seilles. The nearer 1 approached my uncle’s respected counting-house, 
the more I resolved not to enter it. It was impossible 1 Besides, Fate 
had other business for me. What I did, on a sudden inspiration, was to 
enter the French army : for the sake — ” (hesitating, and again glancing at his 
sister, who was trifling "with her spoon) — “for the sake of the fighting in 
Africa, where I thought I might have the good fortm e to win back as 
much as I had lost in the British army. Well, the us'-tal course of things. 
Two years of service ; promotion : the bullet : hospital : to France in a 
lingering convalescence : discharge. Prospects again lost — the ball trouble- 
some in a variety of ways — vagabondage once more — home once more: — 
resolved, now that is over, to lead a useful life. Voiia / ” Almost 
shouting this last word, he rose from his chair, and strode with a sudden 
fierce agitation to the window. 

The ladies were downcast and silent — and so was I. But I thought 
that if I had been his sister, I would have found a kind word for him now. 
What madame said at last was — 

“ And how did you learn that we were here, Aithur? ” 

“ I learned it of old Lisabeth, at Valley llouso. Lisabeth would have 
had me stay, since there was no one at home. But 1 thought I would nslc 
permission of Lisabetli’s superiors.” 

“ Oh, Arthur I ” 

“ So I did not dine even, but trudged back to Weymouth.” 

“ Where, of course, you met everybody you had ever known in tlie 
town,” said Miss Lament. 

“ Nobody, I think, who was pleased to see r/ic,” he replied, still gazing 
out of window. “ I met Lawyer Black; ho shrugged his shouldeis and 
looked grim. On the road beyond, Calthorp the butcher came dashing 
along in bis cart. He recognized me at a distance, slackened rein, and 
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eyed me exactly as if you owed him fifty pounds which I was carrying off 
in my valise ! I know the looks of all such rufiians !'* 

Madame Lament turned pale at this, and in the glance which she 
threw upon her daughter I saw all the worry which had unnerved her 
the evening before. 

But, madame,” said her son, turning about before the trouble had 
been quite dispelled from her face, 1 will show those fellows — at any 
rate, 1 will show you — that it ia over ; and that I, too, can be what they call 
a useful member of society. And now there is an end of all that at 
present, by general consent ! ” 

“ Meanwhile ? ” said Charlotte. 

“ Meanwhile,” he repeated, as if determined not to be outdone by a 
mere sister in coolness, I go to smoke a cigar on the beach. You will 
be there, by-and-by? And, my dear mother, when I tell you that I 
have not eaten a fish these three months, you will know how to give me 
a holiday dinner.” 

Touching his hat, he sauntered away, more disturbed than he looked, 
1 fancied. Indeed, under all this affectation of ease, restlessness and 
mortification were plain. 

As soon as the door had closed after him, madame lifted her table- 
napkin, and took up two unopened letters. “ One from Black and one 
from Calthorp — already I ” she murmured, looking at her daughter in 
great distress ; and turned them over and over without daring to break 
the seals. 

Of course. Give them to me, mamma,” Mias Lament said, taking the 
letters from madame’s nerveless hand, and putting them into her pocket. 
“ It is useless to concern yourself about them. Let us go and choose 
some fish for Arthur’s dinner 1 ” 

From this conversation all passing in my presence, it will be seen 
how much I had become “ one of the family and though it was not 
for me to speak, 1 found myself inclining to take sides, as member 
of the family would. My mistress’s distress — through all which her 
affection for her son only appeared plainer — I well understood, and it 
made my heart ache. But as for Miss Lamont, 1 was almost indignant at 
her coldness and her hardness — downright indignant, indeed, at her “ Let 
us go and choose some fish for Arthur's dinner,” because the manner was 
so even, the tone so cheerful and commonplace. Was it remarkable, then, 
that Mr. Lamont should like to have some fish at his dinner ? True, it 
was not a thing that graced our table more than once a week, and the 
landlady had said only yesterday that there was nothing to be had but 
salmon at a dreadful price ; but what then ? I thought of Mr. Lamont 
— weary and famislied — refusing to dine at his mother’s house in her 
absence; and that appeared to me not right — no more than his hard 
welcome hero. And he had been a soldier, too ! and had been wounded 
in battle, and carried the bullet in his body still I 
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CHAPTER Vm, 

Abthur Lamoitt Adeipt. 

The account-books were packed away. Madame took care that they were 
never again seen during our stay at Brighton ; but somehow the ghost of 
the jittle black box that contained them haunted the room. Eveiy day 
at dinner I beheld it : not less distinctly, but all the more, because now 
the dishes were better and more numerous than those we had been accus- 
tomed to before Mr. Lament appeared. I have seen myself helped to soup 
from it quite plainly ; and there was a game pie which turned itself into 
the black box whenever I was not exactly looking at it, though it became 
a game pie again the instant it was steadily regarded. The illusion was 
not comical then. 

But for all that, those last days at Brighton were pleasanter than the 
fiist. If Madame Lament had her cares and apprehensions, shp also had 
her son ; and there was a restlessness now about Charlotte which was like 
a bi eaking up of the dead dark frost that bound her life ; only I observed 
that this restlessness was never shown in her brother’s presente : with 
him she was always as she had been with us. 

How the time became* pleasanter to me I can hardly explain without 
iisk of being mis^prehended. I verily believe it was only because it 
was then that I found myself standing “ where the brook and river meet** 
— the brook which is childhood, the river which is womanhood. Not 
that I stood long in that place with “lingering feet,” as the poem has it, 
or sweetly loitered looking back, or hesitated to look onward. It was 
rather as if 1 had come to that grand juncture in a woman’s life all in 
an hour — the houi in which madame gave me her confidences, in which 
I did that unworthy thing, in which Mr. Lamont came, to treat me with 
all the respect given to women grown — talking to me about his being a 
dead man as if he had no doubt I should quite understand him 1 

In that hour I was launched upon the broader stream ; and— I do not 
know, but all my thoughts seemed to blow in the sails with one accord, 
wafiing me swiilly along. Nor were these imaginary sails everything. It 
happened on the very next day after Mr. Lament’s arrival that my guardian 
sent a beautiful shawl for his “ good girl,” as he called me — a shawl of 
Indian pattern — my first shawl ; and when I put that on, it was like a 
formal investiture of womanhood. Madame herself was not taller, nor so 
great and grand as the figure which appeared in the glass when 1 looked 
to see how my present became me. How glad I was ! however mute and 
fiby the gladness. There came such an access of life into my limbs, my 
heart abounded so much with its own mysterious wealth, that it seemed 
to flow out upon the air, surrounding me wherever I went. The earth has 
its atmosphere, and so had 1: through it every sound came to me softened, 
and nothing was sordid or unmeaning that I saw. Music had always been 
my delight — I had found out years ago how much it may say which 
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■words cannot utter: but now I scarcely dared to listen or to play — music 
had become so much my interpreter and master. 1 have already told how 
from the time when I was a little child I would wander away into tlio 
forest, lost in unconscious love for the beauty of a summer day. They 
came and went, these days, and were forgotten ; but now they returned 
linked all together. They were like strings in a harp, silent till their 
number was complete, and then responsive to every sweeter wind that 
blew. They made up a rosary, which, whenever I was alone in the sun, 
or even at midnight, I could tell off while I made little songs in my mind 
to the joy of youth, the pride of strength, the glory of life. 

How much of all this was seen by my friends I do not know : I think 
not much. Girls are not commonly suspected of feelings of this kind, and 
they are taught to conceal feelings of all kinds. I concealed mine veiy 
willingly ; and whatever satisfaction may have peeped through the mask 
was probably assigned to delight at the glories of my new present. At 
first, that is to say ; for soon madame began to suspect the existence of 
other causes, and every reader of this history will share her suspicion, 
perhaps. 

No doubt Mr. Lament’s deferential manner had much to do with 
launching me upon the poet’s river. It is impossible to say, for instance, 
how far he pushed me off, simply by asking my permission, one evening 
on the downs, to light a cigar. It was a commonplace courtesy enough, 
but it was the first time it had been offered to me; and, as the days went 
by, I could but perceive, without thinking about it, that Mr. Lament 
sought my companionship more and more. But that was very natural, 
since Charlotte maintained her coldness so rigidly, and even the pleasure 
of madame herself at having her son with her was too seriously balanced 
by the difficulties he had brought with him. That he felt all this bitterly 
I could well see ; for when, in our rambles, we happened to walk together 
at any distance from his mother and sister (and Charlotte avoided him at 
every opportunity) his cheerfulness forsook him, and he allowed me to 
see that he was angrily miserable. Whenever this happened, the feeling 
of pity which had possessed me at our first interview returned : it was 
always as if he had told a very sorrowful story. 

At length our last day at Brighton approached; another, and we had 
to go back to Valley House, there to resume our school duties. The 
prospect was less pleasant to me than ever it had been before. The charm 
under which I had been living for a whole week past seemed in danger 
uf dissolution ; we were all ill at ease. 

It was our custom to dine at five, and to walk for an hour or so 
before tea was served at eight. This evening Miss Lament preferred 
remaining within doors ; and as her brother did not appear inclined to 
offer her his company, she asked him for it in the kindest tone. Peihaps 
that did not make the request any the less a surprise for him. He glanced 
inquiringly at liis mother: she turned her face away. The glance then 
fell for a moment upon me as he said, somewhat drily, “With great 
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pleasure, Charlotte,** and sat down to the piano. The two were left alone, 
looking placid enough ; but, for all that, there was a cloud about each 
which I could almost fancy sparkled with the signs of a thunderstorm. 

Madame herself was evidently agitated ; and not a word passed between 
us as we walked down to the beach. She loitered. Once or twice she 
looked back on the 'way we came; and when we got to the shpiys she 
paced slowly up and down upon a space not fifty yards long. Wondering 
what all this could mean, I, too, glanced frequently upon the way that 
led from our lodgings, and presently saw Mr. Lamont striding toward us 
with a step, quick, fierce, soldierly. He did not observe us, but kept his 
eyes fixed upon some point in the distance, as he swung martially along, 
his head aloft, his face fiushed, his whole demeanour full of anger and 
mortification. 

Touching madame’s arm, I called her attention ,to her son just as he 
was about to pass by. Arthur I ’* she exclaimed; but her voice was so 
faint it failed to reach him. In another moment he would have been out 
of hearing altogether, so what could I do but repeat the call ? Only, to be 
sure, it was clumsy to repeat the name she called him by. I should have 
said Mr. Lamont ; ” and when he turned about so suddenly, t blushed 
crimson to think that I had fallen into such an error. 

In the depth of my shame, however, I remember a feeling of gratifica- 
tion, at once shy, bewildered, and triumphant, on observing that as soon as 
my exclamation reached Mr. Lament’s cars his manner changed. The 
inane-sliaking head drooped; the angry flush upon his face softened 
instantly ; even the mortification disappeared. It was quite another mail 
who came toward us. How much of this change was attiibhtablc to his 
natural courtesy, 1 confess I did not calculate; but how great the change 
itself Was, I could tell from the fact that even now, when ho addressed 
his mother, his lips trembled and his voice was husky. Nor could he 
conceal for a moment the cause of his agitation, ns a man thoroughly 
English would have done. 

“ Mother,” said he, lifting his hat, ‘‘I am sorry you did not speak with 
me yourself this evening, instead of deputing my sister.” 

“ Dear Arthur, do not be angry with me. It was because I thought I 
could not bear to see you angry that — that — *’ 

“ You committed the bitter mistake. Believe me, it was a mistake. 
To you — well, I might have made some explanation to you, even yet; an 
explanation which might have shown you these past years in another light. 
To her I could not, though I verily think she deserves it at last I It might 

do her good ! A little real sharp pain ! ” he said, meditatively, with 

that gray, troubled look which I had observed before. it always so 

with her ? ” 

“ Always.” 

** Then she is vastly unreasonable ! So much for sentiment over- 
cheribhed — for error permitted too long I And yet if it be one’s only 
pleasure to live a victim ! — since we are determined to nourish injuries 
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thftt are not injuries, and are still so much in love with blight—! 
Well, it shall be as it is, and as you wish.” 

"Not as I wish, dear Arthur. It will be easy, I hope, to arrange 
some plan for your future, near us.” 

" No, no. Charlotte has been exquisitely clear and candid this 
evening, as I confess I do not think you could have been; and I will go 
as I came — blaming nobody, for my part.” 

No more was said, and we continued our homeward way. Madame 
Lament took her son's arm with an air of affectionate deprecation which 
must have touched him, though lie only half acknowledged it. His whole 
manner seemed to repeat and to emphasize his last sentence — " I will gc 
as I came, blaming nobody. I understand and feel for you ; at the same 
time, I wish some one could understand and feel for me.” More than 
that, even, was expressed in his manner. Nearer as we approached the 
house, I saw that his thoughts were gathering about me, like a swarm of 
ghostly, silent bees. How I wished 1 had not been so awkward as to 
call him by his Christian name 1 


CHAPTER IX. 

Revelation. 

The door stood open, as is not uncommon with sea-side lodging-houses ; 
and madame, disengaging her arm, passed in quickly, as if she wished to 
1 Lin away and be alone. Mr. Lamont immediately paused in the street — 
to bid me good-night, I supposed, before he returned to his hotel. But 
what he did was to say, with a light, appealing touch upon my hand, — 
Miss Forster, if you could permit me to speak with you, only lor 
five little minutes 7 ” 

I pleaded that I ought to go in with madame, and that I must. 

“ Yes,” said he ; "1 know, I know ! But what if I am to go away 
again to-morrow — to-night, perhaps — without seeing my mother and 
sister any more? And suppose I have something to say which brought 
me to England? something which I wish them to know by-and-by? 
something which I wish you to know, too, before I become a vagabond 
again ? With me, indeed, it is scarcely a matter of choice ; I feel I must 
tell you, whether I will or no.” 

And whether I would or no, I turned back with him. We walked 
upon the cliffs, where was a seat which faced the sea, still bright with 
sunlight. 

“ To-morrow,” said Mr. Lamont, ** my face will be turned rtw way : 
to these cliffs, which are charmingly white but deadly inhospitable. You 
saw my welcome, Miss Forster. I am going to tell you, if you will 
listen, how I came to deserve it ; and when I am done, you shall agree 
with me that I am what I said I wa.s — h dead man.” 
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^^But why do you tell me? Is it right? You know I am only 
uiadame's pupil, and she is very good and kind/’ 

** Why do I tell you ? We cannot explain all our impulses, nor can 
I quite explain this ; but it is a good one, 1 am sure. And there arc 
reasons for it, too ; if you can admit as a reason the desire of a man to 
have some one in the world who can say, whenever he is calld worthless, 
that he is not so bad as he seems. You think me worthless ! ” 

1 protested that he was mistaken. 

“ Nevertheless, I remember,” he went on, “ that when, on my firbt 
appearance in my mother's lodgings, I put my hand upon a certain miser- 
able black box, and said 1 saw I was not forgotten — 1 remember then a 
kind confusion in your face that showed me you knew tnfiy. Confess, Miss 
Forster, that you have seen a little book there with my portrait stuck 
in it 1 ” 

The shameful blood that burned in my very forehead answered him. 
But he, no doubt, interpreted it as “ kind confusion 1 ” 

“ Pardon mo,” he said, gently. “ I ought not to distress you, but 
your very distress encourages me to go on. Well, then, you know that I 
am supposed to be the cause of my mother’s endless poverty ; and so I 
am: also of that most uncomfortable blight which by thi»s time my sister 
appears to enjoy ; and so I am not. Now let me tell you the story — brief, 
as nobody alive known it, but myself.” 

While Mr. Lament said this, another change fell upon him — one that 
almost terrified me. It was like the red and lowering light which subdues 
everything on earth to silence when a storm is coming. And when he 
spoke again, his voice was like the gentle gust that hurries through the 
streets, with the tempest thundering behind. 

“ Seventeen, eighteen years ago— it is as long as you have lived ; 
longer, perhaps. My mother kept no school then. She lived in London 
upon her little fortune, hard earned by my father in that Marseilles house 
of business, though he was gentilhomme. My sister with her ; but you 
have heard all that, no doubt. You have heard that I would have nothing 
to do with trade : that was their wish as well as mine. Madame still 
young and once fashionable, her children fiiendless as well as ambitious, 
v'e courted society. One day, when I was still a lad, there was a ball, at 
which I figured in the costume my grandfather wore at Leipsic: that 
decided my fate. A commission was bought for me, and I entered your 
army.” 

The Hussars,” said I, innocently. 

« Exactly. Pardon me if I repeat a familiar story, Miss Forster ; 1 
promise you I am coining to what is new. You have heai’d then, of^ 
of him?'* 

“ Of whom ? ” I asked, startled by the tremulous fierce tone of the 
question. 

“ You have not heard of him 7 then he, alent, eball have the benefit 
of my ulence as to his name. For he is a dead man too, Miss Forster,” 
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my companion explained^ looking not at me, but at the treacherous gray 
Bea before him. Well, this man, captain in my regiment, was also a 
gentleman — high bred, handsome, winning as a woman. But he was 
unfoi'tunate. Only young men attached themselves to him ; his elders — 
(including his own father, I believe) — were discouraged by his very fasci- 
nations. Why, he was a poet 1 

‘‘ A poet, and a soldier ? ** 

^'Yes, even that charming combination. His love-songs were the 
sweetest things ! but they were never so sweet as when he himself sang 
them. Also he was a gambler.” 

Now I began to suspeot Mr. Lamont’s manner of speech. His last 
words struck like a clean, keen stab ; and, coming so suddenly, I felt 
almost as if / had been smitten. 

“ But what of that ? ” he continued. ** All rich young men played a 
little in those days ; and of all others my friend, so brilliant, so charming, 
so complaisant, could least avoid it. I played ; and if my chosen friend 
— who had not his peer on earth, I thought — won my money sometinics, 
I cared nothing — boy as I was : for by this time be had won much more 
than that. I need not tell Miss Forster what, probably.” 

** Indeed I do not know.” 

‘‘Well — (I suppose it was much more than that) — my sister’s love ! 
Miss Lainont’s affections ! ” 

The declaration startled, the tone offended me ; and no doubt I looked 
all my surprise. 

“ Miss Forster,” said he, “ don’t you wrong me, for pity’s sjil'o I 
Always blundering, I spoke then as he would have spoken, and you 
think me the brute I I was only the fool. I introduced this man to my 
mother’s house, and from that hour he was almost as much master there 
as I myself. He could be gentle as a girl ; he knew a thousand ways of 
doing gracious things ; he w^as constantly found out in taking great pains 
to do little pleasures. And Heaven knows — I sometimes think even now 
that he must have been sincere ! 

“ But let us go on. My sister fell in love with him, and he fell in love 
with her, and they were as good as engaged. He introduced her to his 
sisters — who cared nothing about him — and* all that was wanted to complete 
the engagement formally was his father’s consent; which he could get at 
any hour, he used to say (though his father was a man notoriously proud 
of his social rank), by setting before him the alternative of a loan of a 
hundred pounds. For this was a lover who had no fear of betraying 
poverty. On the contraiy, though I well knew how extravagantly he spent 
money, he had a trick of delighting my mother and sister with an exhibi- 
tion of pretty little shifts and absurd economies. I thought all this Qierely 
playfulness, and in my innocence humoured it ! It was done with a 
purpose ; or if not, it was a device for giving himself picturesque airs 
wliich proved to have other advantages by-and-by. 

“ To come to the end. A year of this, and 1 w'as a beggar : utterly 
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ruined. He wrote poems— of which Charlotte, I believe, has a large collec- 
tion still. I was set to work on another kind of literature, which passed 
into the hands of brokers and money-lenders. No matter by what represen- 
tations, what ruses it was done, he had the mone^ ! Out of my affection, 
out of my blind unquestioning reliance oti his honour he had it; and 
it was not till I was shut up in a spunging-house, a sort of debtors* prisox^y 
that I found myself helpless as against him, and all our little foinine 
swamped in debt. In a moment I saw it. They brought me a bottle of 
wine, and drew the coik ; and as I sat gazing at the bottle, never touching 
it, it seemed as if the truth rose out of it and filled the room. All my 
money affairs passed before me in terrible array, and thetb was not one 
which had not a new aspect of wickedness and folly. \ thought of my 
mother and sister, and reniembeied that I did not possess a scrap of paper 
to show that I had not squandered our whole substance upon my own 
pleasures and devices; and, indeed, my own prodigality was more than 
1 dared avow. 

“ Believe it ! Whenever suspicions come in by storm, they ma^ be 
incredible, but they will ceitainly prove true. My wildest fears were 
prophecies sober as that black cloud ! I played the school-boy, exag- 
gerating my apprehensions to distortion that I myself znight laugh at 
them: well, I had not the pleasure of laughing, which was explained 
afterwards when I found that my fancy was not equal to the facts, — a far 
liner imagination than mine was necessary to give extravagance to them, 
I pictured an absurd scene in which my friend ridiculed the expectation 
that he would return my services, or at any rate rep.ay the money I had 
passed to him. lie did not ridicule it — ^he had a more striking surprise 
lor me. He was grave, and said, < My good Arthur, do not talk 
nonsense 1 ’ ” 

“ Only that ! ” 

“ First and last, that was all he had to say. To be sure, he repeated 
it in -tiarious forms. Sometimes he bade me be a man, and take my 
punishment as he had taken his, long ago. Sometimes he said he hoped 
I now saw my folly. Only once, just when I had to face it out with my 
mother, he came to say it was a brutal bad business, and he was sony if 
he had misled me in any way.; and if a hundred pounds was of any use 
to me I could have it. More than that, he offered me the notes; and I 
believed him when he declared he had not another penny in the world. 
My fiiend disdained a lie to the last ! ** 

“ And so you got out of prison.** 

Not with that money. Miss Forster. To begin with, there Was not 
enough of it. I bade him keep it, and only acknowledge — ^to me alone, 
even— that my debts werciiis. He put the notes back into his pocke^ 
and said, calmer than I say it to you, ‘ Don’t ask too much, my dear 
boy 1 * ” 

“ Then he was a bad man ! *’ 

^‘Agreed. But that is for vs. If I could only believe that you would 
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think so always, whatever you may hear of him-^and me — I But for 
my suiter he is a hero yet. Poor hero and poet t how could he marry 
her after her brother had made a beggar of her I You wonder. Yes, 
there the romance begins. They understood each other so well, these 
two, that one day — (I was in hiding then) — they had a pleasant afternoon 
of agony and parted. She was as preud as she was fond. She would 
not link him to poverty and disgrace if she died for it ; and he submitted 
though his heart was broken.’* 

But how do you know ’* 

That his separation from her did break his heart ? Because my 
mother sent me down to my hiding-hole at Epsom a copy of a beautiful 
letter written subsequent to the event. It was even better than his 
poetry, 1 think.” 

“ He may have meant that, though,” I ventured to say, because Mr. 
Lament was so bitter. 

** Possibly — while he wrote it. There’s no knowing the depth of 
sentiment there may be in a rascal when he once takes to composing 
verses. But if you insist, I will not deny that his letter was sweet to read 
in retirement.” 

“ And what did you do ? ” 

, “ I Silt down in my den to think what I would do, and this is what I 
made of it at last. My mother only saw one thing — that I was a spendthrift 
who had ruined her and blighted my sister*s fortunes; my sister was 
infatuated to hatred against me, who had sacrificed her and her true love ; 
and I saw one thing — that I had been u dupe. Besides, my own extra- 
vagances were undeniable. Now a helpless dupe who whines is detestable ; 
and what if I explained to them the truth of the matter ? Do you think 
my sister would have believed her lover a rogue ? He spendthrift, with 
his avowed poverty, and those charmingly absurd little economies I Was 
it possible that he had deceived her only the easier to deceive me ? I 
knew better than to attempt to convince her of anything so outrageous. 
And when I considered that to my folly all was due in the beginning, and 
that I should only add a thousand times to Charlotte's distress by 
degrading her hero, I resolved to be silent, and to leave her to her only 
comfort — faith in liim, and the consolations of martyred love. Which I 
should not have doue if I hud dreamt they would have lasted so long,” 
he added grimly. 

“ Besides, there W’as another motive for keeping silence and bearing all 
the blame. I flattered myself with the hope that as long as my mother 
believed I had done all this m^hief out of my own heart and with my 
own hand, 1 should have ai\ uresistible impulse to repair it. So I was 
equally silent with her. But this ingenious precaution might have beeu 
spared, for I never restoted a shilling. Not 1 1 ” he continued vehemently. 
** I took, again and again, but gave nothing back. My days were idle, 
rcstles'^, w'orthless, one after the other. Restless, for what was to bo done 
with him ? Wortliless, ft)r I was a coward I Though I could not unmask 
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him, for my sister’s sake, I could not let him go unpunished ; and yet 1 
had not courage enough to punish him. Now you understand what I 
meant when I called myself a dead man. Three months of hiding away, 
first in this hole and then in that — ill fed, ill lodged, chased by low dogs 
of law officers, degraded, duped, disappointed — my spirit was prippled. 
1 only made oaths, and broke them. Every day 1 assured myself that 
never till 1 had called him to account should I be a man again but every 
day went by, I wandered from place to place under the burden of my 
own cowardice, and he was allowed to go his way without a blow or a 
rebuke.” 

And it was best to leave him to his conscience, Mr. Lament.” 

lie laughed. “ So I thought, whenever madame sent me money ; or-— 
let me be just to myself — even a word or two of.kindness. But at times 
when ruin or reproach bore hard on me, I felt that 1 must settle with him 
or remain a done man for ever. All this while we had never met. Years 
passed away, and then, as you have heard, I went to Marseilles with the 
remains of fifty pounds, with which I had vowed to enter my uncle’s 
counting-house there. The remains I — I had usurers to pay off, sharks to 
satisfy, before I started ; and when 1 landed 1 had not so many coins in 
shillings as 1 ought to have had in pounds. 1 looked into the water : the 
old temptation to idleness and vagabondage returned — the old resolve to 
seek him out and have done with that. I wandered upon the quays, 
where troops were embarking. Amongst them I saw hm ! 

“ lie had fallen too, then, or why was he in the French army ? And 
why should not I join the French army also, and try how Fate would 
settle between us, brought together again in the same regiment ? This 
was the inspiration I told you of at madame’s breakfast table. To be sure, 
monsieur was still capitainc, and 1 could only enter as a private ; but half 
Frenchman as I was, a soldier already, and speaking the tongue naturally, 
there was no difficulty about that. 1 was accepted into monsieur’s troop : 
a man so changed since we were comrades before that he did not recognize 
me. Monsieur was changed too : stony ; his eyes always looking within. 
Now I had heard — but no matter. We sailed for Algeria.” 

Algeria 1 No sooner was the word uttered than my mind went back 
to the forest where 1 was bom ; and though Mr. Lament talked on, 
almost breathless with the interest of his own story, I heard nothing 
but the rustling of leaves. I was again in my old home — in and about 
the house, repeating “ Algeria,” “ Algeria,” expecting that some recollec- 
tion would come in to explain what there was in tho word to make me 
wonder. If I had remembered that I had seen it on that scrap of paper 
which I had found in the firegrate at home on a certain memorable 
morning — if I had guessed, what I know now, that the man of whom 
Mr. Lamont talked was my father — what a light would have been thrown 
upon my forest days, my school days, and what a terrible light upon my 
companion here with the bullet in his side ! 

The story went on, but 1 heard nothing tjll my companion said — I 
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could have killed him ! ’* These dreadful words, vehemently siioken, 
pierced through the mazes of my retrospective dream ; and when I glanced 
at the speaker to catch his meaning, which my ears had lost, there was, 
indeed, something dreadful in his looks. 

But liad he known who I was,” Mr. Lament continued — listening 
once more, and now with agitation almost as great as his own — I think 
he would not have ventured on the insult. I waited. I could not fight 
him, because he was an officer, I still a man in the ranks ; but my life 
was worth nothing, and I ventured it desperately on all occasions. A time 
came. Wc, a reconnoitering party, wore surprised five miles from camp 
by a cloud of Arabs, broken up, compelled to fight en melee and at a 
gallop for our lives. Dozens of us fell, but I know best what happened 
to me. Wc were getting clear when I, who had been gradually driven 
and hustled to a distance from the rest of the troop, was set upon once 
more by two ruffians ; and I had now little chance of escape. A glance 
back to my company for farewell, and I saw him spurring in to my 
assistance. It was intolerable I I would rather have died ten times than 
liave owed my life to him. The thought that I might be too late to 
avoid the gilt maddened me. I dashed at my men with an inspiration of 
fuiy ; in an instant one fell and the other rode away. I pursued ; he 
f(?ll also ; and then I rode back to meet my officer with a rapture at my 
heart of which he never dreamed.” 

I looked with trembling admiration at him who had been in such a 
scene as this as I said, And then it was you were wounded ? ” 

No, that was yet to come ; but it came all the surer for the fight out 
of which I rode unhurt. Wc got back to camp, half our number. Next 
day I was an officer, as well as monsieur whom I do not name ; and then 
I began to think that Fate did mean to settle affairs between us at last. 
Perhaps he thought so too when, on his coming to congratulate me, 
according to the civilities of the service, I corrected a little natural error 
in the terms of his address, ‘Permit me,’ he said, ‘to offer my most 
cordial congratulations to Lieutenant Laboissi^re.* ‘ Pardon, monsieur,’ 
said I, ‘ to Lieutenant Arthur Lament, late of his Majesty’s — th Regiment 
of Ilussars ! ’ The disguise that time, need, trouble, travel, and a 
strange costume had put upon me fell off then, as I could well see. He 
became pale as death, and stood staling with his stony eyes stonier 
still. 

“ ‘ Lament,’ said he, in the old familiar tongue, ‘ I confess I am staggered. 
Is this a surprise you have been preparing for me ? * I answered that 
I did not think so ; and reminded him that wo were in the hands of a 
higher power, who arranged these things for us. At that he turned paler 
still, and walked away. 

“ I declare,” Mr. Lamont continued, his voice again trembling, “ that 
as I watched him stalking off in such a mood, I lost all my anger, and 
wondered whether we might not yet be friends. But if was not to be. 
That idea of fatality haS got rooted in me ; and upon all my hesitation 
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atd cowardice there now camo an intoxication of triumph which 1 wish to 
heaTcn I had never felt. It was not natural ! — I am sure it was not 
natural 1 It showed itself in a threatening demeanour which even 1 
wondered at, Bometimes. It impelled me, one evening, after mess, when 
the conversation unluckily led to the subject, to tell the stpry of a man I 
once knew in the English army, who behaved — as he had behaved. The 
men listened as they do to all such stories, and the execrations they 
muttcied from time to time hounded me into relentless detail. He alone 
sat silent and apparently unmoved, puffing his cigai*. Only once I caught 
a blush upon his face — it was when my unnamed culprit's habit of 
relieving his nobler sentiments in little gushes of poetry was? made 
known. When I saw that blush, I said to myself, * This ii revenge 
enough : I am satisfied.* 

1 finished, without a word that could connect the etory with him. A 
volley of exclamations followed. As soon as they had ceased, he rose in 
his i)lace and said aloud, * Gentlemen, I am the poet of whom you have 
just heard. Monsieur Lament has some right to consider himself injured, * 
but so have I. To remedy that state of things, I offer monsieur one more 
injury ; * and he tossed his lighted cigar into my face. 

“ Wo met next morning for the last time : there was no choice. And 
so it was that I got this bullet in my side. They told me afterwards he 
had declared he would not fire, for he was tired of his life ; but his pistol 
covered me, and in the sudden start when my ball reached him ’* 

My heart began to faint, and I begged Mr. Lament to tell me no 
more. “ I must be mad I ” he siid, reproaching himself, as he perceived 
how pale I had become ; and giving me his arm, we walked from the 
place. 

But what is it when a man, whom wc do not know, has been killed in 
a duel years before, and a thousand miles away 7 Besides, there waa 
more than that in the story, which I repeat wdth little of the abrupt, 
forcible, half-French way in which he told it. After the first shock, 
when I saw so vividly what my companion described, my thoughts ran 
warmly back to Charlotte’s sufferings, to the broken home, to madame’s 
long struggle against the troubles that then overwhelmed her, to her son's 
wasted youth, his weakness, his wanderings in poverty and reproach, and 
the fact that lie was now to be driven off into the world again, without 
any one knowing what he had suffered or why his life had been so worth- 
less, but me 1 

Another thing troubled me. It was now more than an hour since wc 
had parted from Madame Lamont, and wc were not walking homewaid. 
1 begged to be taken home at once. 

But you have not told me what you think of my tiresome story 7 ** 
ho said, turning back. 

I think you should tell it to Madame Lament.'* 

**No, you shall do that, if you will, when 1 am gone, ncrer to 
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come back. Indeed, this is partlj why 1 have pained you with it. It u 
too late for me I 

But why do you go away 7 ” 

** In the first place, I have found more and more since I have been 
here, lounging about in a vain endeavour to form some plan to start anew, 
that I am worthless. It is no good. 1 thought otherwise when I came. I 
thought 1 had worn off the old burden at last, and that afler I had told my 
mother all I Jiave acquainted you with, she would understand me, and 
give me a little help to do better ; even if it was only some faith in my 
being able to do it and willing to try. I am not ambitions, Heaven 
knows I Now if I can do nothing else 1 can ride, and teach other people 
to ride ; and I thought when I first walked into this place that the man 
down here who keeps the school might employ me. So you see ! ” 

I did sec, and was touched at his humiliation. 

But what happens ? I no sooner meet you all than away goes hope. 
There is iny sister, with eternal reproach frozen into her and freezing me. 
There is my mother, trembling with apprehension that I am only come to 
bring fresh ruin upon her. Apprehension? — Ruin comes in with my 
very shadow 1 I walk through WeyMOiith, and every tradesman to whom 
my mother owes sixpence threatens her with his billl Charlotte has 
explained it all. She tells me that if I am seen at Valley House for a day 
every creditor they have will pounce upon them, convinced that if he does 
not strip them, 1 shall. How angry that made me you saw. But why 
should I be angry ? They are right — creditors, mother, sister, and all 1 ” 

** But madame does not mean that you should go quite away — and 
never come back I ” 

He made no answer. But once more I felt that his thoughts were 
gatheiing about me, like a swarm of silent, ghostly bees. 

I shall never come back,” he said at last, and in ten minutes I shall 
bid you good-by. I have told you what 1 am ; miy I tell you when 1 
felt impelled to do so ? ” 

This time I made no answer. 

“ It was when you called me ‘ Arthur,* to-night. Not but that I 
know well enough you did so inadvertently* j* But there was a something 
in your voice then — I know not whiet. THb burden of that man’s death 
has been upon me too ; he used eall too Arthur like that ; and no 
human creature whom I ever drealht that I could care for has called me 
by the name since. But I have 'elti^ed for you ; and to-morrow, when I 
am gone, I know I shall feel in my absurd way that in leaving you the 
very last of my chances is oveti Well, I need not distress you with that 
nonsense, my child ; but to a man in my case a little comfort is much. 
Tell me that ?/ou do not think me a selfish blackguard 1 

I told him, as well as I <lculd, that I was sure I did not ; that I was 
very sorry for him. 

Is it so ? Then I make this request. Say nothing of what I have 
told you. I shall bo oontrat that you know it and believe me^ these 
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others here will only think thnt I hare lied. And now there is madauie's 
house. Say * Good*by, Arthur ;* for I shall go no farther.” With that 
he offered me his hand, saying, ** Farewell, Margaret I ” 

“ Good-by, Arthur I ” I repeated, as he bade me. He turned away 
and was gone. 

Hurrying into the house, wishing very much that no one would breathe 
n word to me for the rt^at of the evening, I found our rooms empty. 
Madame and her daughter had gone in search of me. When they 
returned there would be a scolding I had no doubt; but once more I 
did not care ! Mr. Lament’s story bad awakened all the old rebellion 
in my nature. I pitied him vehemently ; and when I reflected'^ that ho 
was at thnt very moment, perhaps, trudging out of the town with an 
empty pocket, a sick heart, and that shabby valise of his, I felt as I have 
sometimes felt since at seeing some weak brute creature tortured, — almost 
in a rago of commiseration. 

In this mood, a little softened after a while, madame found me on Jier 
return. I would not look up, but I knew all the same that she was angry 
and distressed, and expected every moment to be reprimanded. To my 
surprise, she said not a word. This 1 was glad of at first, but when 
candles were lit, and tea was brought in, and there seemed every prospect 
of the evening passing away ns if nothing had happened, I began to wish 
for the reprimand ; becaus^ could understand that so much better than 
silence. 

But when the time came to bid her good-night, madamo spoke. 

“ I see you arc very much disturbed, Margaret. Have you anything to 
say to me ? ” 

No, madame.” 

“ There was nothing, then, in the long conversation which my son so 
unworthily carried you off to indulge himself witli this evening that you 
ought to repeat to me, or wish to repeat ? ” 

I naturally hesitated, thinking of the many things* that he had told 
which she ought to know, in justice to him ; for then he might not have 
to go away. Should I tell her? I looked up into his mother’s lace, it 
was sterner than I had ever seen it, I remembered what be had said, that 
tliey would only think he lied ; and I answered again— 

** Nothing, madame.” 

“ Margaret, I am very sorry for this. I do not blame you, my 
dear — I blame myself, and him. But forget whatever nonsense he lias 
uttered. It is not for you to think about for a moment. It breaks my 
heart to speak out ; but I love you as well as him, and he is selfish, 
heartless, worthless ! ” 

“ I do not believe it, madame I ” 

‘‘ You do not know, Margaret, Good-night. To-morrow we return 
home, thank God. We may see your guardian in the morning : I wrote 
to him some days ago ; as soon as I saw — ^but no matter,” 

As I ascended the stairs — slower than usual, probably — I was suddenly 
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cnughi m the drift of madame^B qacstionfaig and carried away. Boforo, I 
1WMI only ptisszlod. My mind had been bq full of her unhappy son’s story 
that when she had asked what he had said which I ought to tell her, I 
auj^sed that she guessed he had been talking of himself, of his hard 
Wi^ome and dismissal, and that she resented it as^^fair. But with the 
thought of his “Good-night, Margaret,** and M'hat he had said about 
oaring for mB) and his anxiety that I should not condemn him, the true 
interpretation of madame’s words overleapt every barrier which now I 
know my heart had raised against it, iinktiown to my will. She thought 
that her son had — ^^vell, I can write it now easily enough — ^been making 
love to me. But then I dare not utter the word expn to myself. That I 
know, for I tried! No sooner was my door closed upon me than I 
extinguished the candle : the light oifended me, like something that could 
pry. 1 extinguished the candle, and sat at my bed-foot in the dark, and 
said to myself, “ Now if I could only say out Joud, He loves me,” I should 
be able to tell whether he does or not — and whether I love him I So 1 
tried ; but even though 1 hid my face in my hands, dark as it was and 
with no one to see, my tongue was too affrighted to stir, but lay like a 
hare in its covert when tlie hounds go by — stone-motionless. “ Little 
fool 1 ” I cried at last, and jumped into bed, and went to sleep at once, 
I verily believe to spite myself. Ojr perhaps so many emotions, all in one 
day, had wearied me out ; and in youth it is natural to hiUTy sweet 
thoughts into sweet sleep. 


NOTE. 

A second letter having appcawl in the Spectator, signed by Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
again impugning the fairness and accuracy of the statements contained in the paper 
recently publibhed in this Magazine upon the Mhow Court-martial, the Editor, begs 
to state that he has carefully examined the passages rcfeircd to by Mr. Hughes, and 
having compared them with the inferences which that gentleman has drami from 
them, ho considm it unnocessaiy tp incite the writer of the paper to continue the 
discussion. 
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Jit |in:«m«itmut. 

By Charles Dickens* 


It has hecn desired by some of the personal friends of the great English 
ivi iter who established this magazine, that its brief record of his having 
been stricken from among men should be written by the old cotnrade and 
brother in aims who pens these lines, and of whom he often wrote himself, 
and always with the warmest generosity. 

I saw him first, nearly twenty-eight years ago, when he proposed to 
become the il Illustrator of my earliest book. I saw him last, shortly before 
Christmas, at the Athenaeum Club, when ho told me that he had been in 
bed three days — that, after these attacks, he was troubled with cold 
shiverings, “ which quite took the power of work out of him ” — and that 
he had it in his mind to try a new remedy which he laughingly deKribed. 
He was very cheerful, and looked very bright. In the night of that day 
week, he died. 

The long interval between those tw'O periods is marked in my remem- 
brance of him by many occasions when he was supremely humourous, 
when he was irresistibly extravagant, when he was softened and serious, 
when he was charming with children. But, by none do I recall him more 
tenderly than by two or three that start out of the crowd, when he un- 
expectedly presented himself in my room, announcing how that some 
passage in a certain book had made him cry yesterday, and how that he 
had come to dinner, because he couldn't help it," and must talk such 
passage over. Ho one can ever have seen him more genial, natural, 
cordial, fresh, and honestly impulsive, tlian 1 have seen him at those 
times. No one can be surer than I, of the greatness and the goodness of 
the heart that then disclosed itself. 
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We had our difTorences of opinion. I thought that he too much 
feigned a waut of earnestness, and that he made a pretence of undcr- 
vuluing his art, which was not good for the art that he held in trust. But, 
when we fell upon these topics, it was never very gravely, and I have a 
lively image of him in my mind, twisting both his hands in his hair, and 
stamping about, laughing, to make an end of the discussion. 

When wo were associated in remembrance of tihe late Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold, he delivered a public lecture in London, In the course of which, 
lie read his very best contribution to Punch, describing the grown-up 
cares of a poor family of young children. No one hearing him could 
have doubted his natural gentleness, or his thoroughly unaffected manly 
sympathy with the weak and lowly. lie read the paper most patheti- 
cally, and with a himplicity of tenderness that certainly moved one of his 
audience to tears. This was presently after his standing for Oxford, 
from which place he had dispatched his agent to me, with a droll note 
(to which he afterwards added a verbal postscript), urging me to “ come 
down and make a speech, and tell them who he was, for he doubted 
whether more than two of the electors had ever heard of him, and lie 
thought there might be as many as six or eight uho had heard of me.” 
He introduced the lecture just mentioned, with a reference to his late 
electioneering failure, which was lull of good sense, good spirits, and good 
humour. 

He had a particular delight in boys, and an excellent way with them. 

I remember his once asking me with fantastic gravity, when he had been 
to Eton where iny eldest son then was, whether 1 felt as he did in 
regard of never seeing a boy without wanting instantly to giVd him a * 
sovereign ? I thought of this when 1 looked down into his grave, after 
he was laid there, for 1 looked down into it over the shoulder of a boy to 
whom he had been kind. 

These are slight reniembranocs ; but it is to little familiar things sug- 
gestive of the voice, look, manner, never, never more to be encountered 
on this earth, that the mind first turns in a bereavement. And greater 
things that are known of him, in the way of his warm affections, his quiet 
endurance, liis unselfish thoughtfulness for others, and his munificent 
hand, may not be told. 

If, in the reckless vivacity of his youtli, his satirical jien had ever 
gone astray or done amiss, he had caused it to prefer its own petition for 
forgiveness, long before : 

Pvc writ the foolish fancy of his brain ; 

The aimless jest that, striking, hath caused pain ; 

Tlie idle word that he’d wish back again. 

In no pages should 1 take it upon myself at this time to discourse of 
his books, of his refined knowledge of character, of his subtle acquaint 
tance with the weaknesses of human nature, of his delightful playfulness as 
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ta essayist, of Kia quaint and touching ballads, of his mastery over the 
English language. Least of all, in these pages, enriched by his brilliant 
qualities from the first of the series, and beforehand accepted by the 
Public through the strength of his great name. 

But, on the table before me, there lies all that he liad written of his . 
latest and last story. That it would be very sad to any one — that it is 
inexpressibly so to a writer — in its evidences of matured designs never 
to be accomplished, of intentions begun to bo executed and destined 
never to be completed, of careful preparation for long roads of thought 
that he was never to traverse, and for shining goals thi^t he was never 
to reach, will be readily believed. The pain, however, that I have felt 
in perusing it, has not been deeper than the conviction that he was in 
the healthiest vigour of liis powers when ho wrought on this last labour. 
In respect of earnest feeling, far-seeing purpose, character, incident, and 
a certain loving picturesquoness blending tlie whole, I believe it to bo 
much the best of all his works. That he fully meant it to be so, that 
ho ha<l become strongly attached to it, and that he bestowed great 
pains upon it, I trace in almost every page. It contains one picture 
which must have cost him extreme distress, and which is a master- 
piece There arc two children in it, touched with a hand as loving 
and tender as ever a father caressed his little child with. There is 
some young love, as pure and innocent and pretty as the truth. And 
it is very remarkable that, by reason of the singular construction of 
the story, more than one main incident usually belonging to the end of 
such a fiction Is anticipated in the beginning, and thus there is an 
approach to completeness in the fragment, as to the satisfaction of the 
reader’s mind concerning the most interesting persons, which could 
hardly have been better attained if the writer’s breaking-off had been 
foreseen. 

The last line he wrote, and i;he lost proof he corrected, are among 
these papeA through which 1 have so sorrowfully made my way. The 
condition of the little pages of manuscript where Death stopped his hand, 
shows that he had carried them about, and often taken them out of 
his pocket here and there, for patient revision and interlineation. The 
last words he corrected in print, were, “ And my heart throbbed with 
an exquisite bliss.” God grant that on that Christmas Eve when he 
laid hifl head back on his pillow and threw up hn arms as he had 
been wont to do when very weary, some oonsciousoess of duty 
done and Christian hope throughout life humbly cherished, may have 
caused his cwn heart so to throb, when he passed away to his Ee- 
deemer’s vest I 

He was found peacefiilly lying as Shove desexibed, composed, 
undisturbed, and to all appearance asleep, on the twenty-fourth of 
December, 1863. He was only in his fifiy-third year ; so young a 
man, that the mother who blessed him in his first sleep, blessed him in 
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his last, T^vcnty years before, he hod written, after being in a white 
squall : 

And ^hca, its force expended, 

The harmless storm was ended, 

And, as the sunrise splendid 
Came blushing o*er the sea : 

1 thought, as day was breaking, 

My little girls were waking, 

And smiling, and making 
A prayer at home for me. 

Those little gills had grown to bo women when the mournful day broke tliat 
saw their father lying dead. In those twenty years of companionship 
w ith him, they had learned much from him ; and ono of them has a 
literary course before her, worthy of her famous name. 

On the bright wintry day, the last but one of the old year, he was 
laid in his grave at Kensal Green, there to mingle the dust to which the 
mortal part of him had returned, with that of a third child, lost in her 
infancy, years ago. The heads of a great concourse of his fellow-woikeis 
in the Arts, were bo\^ed around his tomb. 
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WuEN one, whose nervous English verse 
Public and pjirty hates defied. 

Who bore and bandied many a curse 
Of angry times— when Dry den died, 

Our royal abbey’s Di&hop^Deaii* 

Waited fur no suggestive prayer, 

Put, ere one day closed o’er the scene, 
Craved, as a boon, to lay him there- 

The way’ward faith, the faulty life, 

Vanished before a Nation’s pain ; 

Panther ” and Hind *’ forgot their strife. 
And rival statesmen thronged the £mc. 

O gentler Censor of our age ! 

Prime master of our ampler tongue ! 

Whose word of wit and generous page 
Were never wrath, except with Wrong. 

Fielding — without the manners’ dross, 

Scott — ^with a spirit’s larger room. 

What Prelate deems thy grave his loss ? 
What Halifax erects tliy tomb ? 

Put, may be^ He, — who so could diaw 
The hidden Great, — the humble Wise, 
Yielding with them tef God’s good law. 
Makes the Pantheon where he lies. 

II n. 


*■ Dr. Sprat, Blabop o£ Rochester and Dean of ’\^’'cEtannstcr, 
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By Anthony Thollope, 


“Qui 3 dosidcrio sit pudor aiit modus Tam cari capitis? — ^^Vliafc sliame 
to wail Avith tears the loss of so dear a head, or when will there be an end 
to such weeping?” Now, at the present moment, it ivS not so much that he 
who has le/l us wfis known, admired, and valued, as that he was loved. 
The lino grey head, the dear face with its gentle smile, the sweet, manly 
voice Avliich wc knew so well, with its few words of kindest greeting ; tlic 
gait, and manner, and personal presence of him whom it so delighted us to 
encounter in our casual comings and goings about the town — it is of theso 
things, and of these things lost for ever, that Ave are now thinking^. We 
think of them as of treasures which arc not only lost, but which can never 
be replaced, lie who knew Thackeray will have a vacancy in his heart’s 
inmost casket, Avhich must remain vacant till he dies. One loved him 
almost as one loves a Avoman, tenderly and with thoughtfulness, — thinking 
of him Avhon uAvay from Inm as a source of joy Avhich cannot be analysed, 
but is full of comfort. One Avho loved him, loved him thus because his 
heart Avas tender, as is the heart of a woman. 

It need be told to no one that four years ago — four years and one 
month at the day on Avhich these Avords will come before the reader — this 
Magazine Avas commenced under the guidance, and in the hands, of 
^Ir. Thackeray. It is not for any of us who were connected with him 
in the enterprise to say whether this was done successfully or not ; but 
it is for us — for us of all men — to declare that he Avas the kindest of 
guides, iho gentlest of rulers, and, as a fellow- work man, liberal, unselfish, 
considerate, beyond compare. It has been said of him that he Avas 
jealous as a Avritcr. Wc of the Cornhill knew nothing of such jealousy. 
At the end of Iavo years Mr. Thackeray gave up the management of 
the Magazine, finding that there Avas much in the very nature of the 
task which embarrassed and annoyed him. He could not bear to tell an 
ambitions aspirant that his aspirations were in vain ; and, worse again, lie 
could not endure to do so when a lady was his suppliant. Their letters 
to him AVCTC thorns that festered in his side, as he has told us himself. In 
truth it Avas so. There are many who delight in wielding the editorial 
ferule, good men and true, no doubt, who open their hearts genially to 
genius whtjn they find it ; but they can repress and crush the incapable 
t)TO, or the would-be poetess who has nothing to support her but her 
own ambition, if not witli delight, at least with satisfaction. Of such 
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men are good editors made. Whether it be a point against a man, or 
for him, to be without such power, they who think of the subject may 
judge for themselves. Thackeray had it not. He lacked hardness for 
the place, and therefore, at the end of two years, he reHnquished it. 

But he did not on that account in any way sever himself from the 
Magazine. His Roundabout Papers^ the first of which appeared in our 
first number, were carried on through 1862, and wx^re completed in the 
early part of 1863. Lovtl the Widower, and hia lectures on the Four 
Georges, appeared under his own editorship. Philip was so commenced, 
but was comi)leted after he had ceased to reign, it wras only hi November 
last, as our readers may remember, that a paper appeared from his hand, 
entitled, Strange to say, on Club Paper, In this he ridiculed a silly report 
os to Lord Clyde, which had spread itself about the town, — doing so 
with that mingled tenderness aud sarcasm for which he was noted, — the 
teudeiness being ever for those named, and the sarcasm for those un- 
known. As for as we know, they were the lost words he lived to 
publish. Speaking of the old hero who was just gone he bids us 
remember that censure and praise are alike to him The music 
warbling to tho deafened ear, The incense wasted on the funeral bier 1* ** 
How strange and bow sad that these, hia last words, should now come 
borne to us as so fitted for himself 1 Not that w^e believe that such praise 
is wasted, — even on the spirit of him who has gone. 

Coincs the Idind Fury wiUi abhorred shcarB, 

Aud slits the thin spun life ! But not tho praise/’ 

Fhoabus replied, and touched my trembling ears. 

Why should the dead be inaccessible to tho glory given to them by those 
who follow them on the earth? He, of whom we speak, loved such 
incense when living. If that be an infirmity he was so far infirm. But 
Ave hold it to be no infirmity. Who is tho man who loves it not? Where 
is the public character to whom it is not as the breath of his nostrils? 
But there are men to whom it is given to conceal their feelings. Of such 
Tliackeray was not one. He carried his heart-strings in a crystal case, 
and when they were wrung or when they were soothed all their workings 
were seen by fiiend and foe. 

When he died he was still at work for this Magosine. Ho was writing 
yet another novel for the delight of its mders. “ Shall we continue 
this story-telling business and be voluble to the end of our age? Will it 
not be presently time, O prattler, to hold your tongue and let younger 
people speak?’* These words, of course, were his own. You will find 
them in that Boundabout Paper of his, De Finihus, which was printed in 
August, 1862. He was voluble to the end ;^ala8, that it should have 
been the end 1 The leisure time of which he was thinking never came 
to him. That presently was denied to him, nor had he lived would it 
have been his for many a year to come. He was young in power, young 
in heart es a child, young even In eonstitution in spite of that malady 
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vhiob carried bim off. But, though it was so, Thackeray ever spoke of 
himself, and thought of himself, as of one that was old. lie in truth 
believed that the time for letting others speak was speedily coming to 
him. But they who knew him did not believe it, and his forthcoming 
new novel was anxiously looked for by many who expected another 
Esmond, 

I may not say how great the loss will be to the Cornhill^ but I think 
that those concerned vi the matter will be adjudged to be right in giving 
to the public so much of this work as he has left behind him. A portion 
of a novel has not usually much attraction for general readers ; but we 
venture to think that this portion will attract. They Avho have studied 
INIr, Thackeray’s characters in fiction, — and it cannot be doubted that 
they have become matter of study to many, — will wish to follow him to 
the last, and will trace with a sad but living interest the first rough 
lines of the closing portraits fiom his hand. 

I shall not attempt here any memoir of Mr. Thackeray’s life. Such 
notices as the passing day requires have been given in many of the daily 
and weekly papers, and have been given, I believe, correctly. I may, 
perhaps, specially notice that from the pen of Mr. Hannay, which 
aj)pearcd in the Edinhvrgh Courant, The writing of his life will be a 
task, and we trust a woik of love, for which there will probably be more 
than one candidate. We trust that it may fall into fitting hands, — into 
the hands of one who shall have loved wisely, and not too well, — but, 
above all things, into the hands of a true critic. That which the world 
W'ill most want to know of Thackeray, is the effect which his writings 
have produced ; we believe that effect to have been very wide, and 
beneficial withal. Let us hope, also, that the task of his biography may 
escape that untoward hurry which has ruined the interest of so many of 
the memoirs of our latter-day worthies. 

Of our late Editor’s works, the best known, and most widely appre- 
ciated are, no doubt, Vanity Fair ^ Fendennis, The Newcomes^ and Esmond, 
The first on the list has been the most widely popular with the world at 
large. Pendennis has been the btst loved by those who have felt and 
tasted the delicacy of Thackeray’s tenderness. The Newcomes stands con- 
spicuous for the character of tire Colonel, who as an English gentleman 
has no equal in English fiction. Esmond^ of all his works, has most 
completely satisfied the critical tastes of those W'ho profess themselves 
to read critically. For myself, I own that I regard Esmond as the 
first and finest novel in the English language. Taken as a whole, I 
think that it is without a })cer. There is in it a completeness of historical 
plot, and an absence of that taint of unnatural life which blemishes, 
perhaps, all our other historical novels, which places it above its brethren. 
And, beyond this, it is replete with a tenderness which is almost divine,— 
a tenderness which no poetry has surpassed. L^t those who doubt this go 
back and study again the life of Lady Castlewood. In Esmond, above 
all his works, Thackeray achieves the great triumph of touching the 
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inneimost core of his subject, without ever wounding the taste. Wo 
catch all the aroma, but the palpable body of tlie thing never stays with 
us till it palls us. Who ever wrote of love with more delicacy tlian 
Thackeray has written in Esmond f May I quote one passage of three 
or four lines? Who is there that does not remember the meeting between 
Lady Castlewood and Harry Esmond after Esmond’s return. “ * Do you 
know what day it is?’ she continued. *It is the 29th December ; it is 
your birthday I But last yeav we did not drink it ; — no, no I My lord 
was cold, and my Harry was like to die ; and my brain was in a fever ; 
and we Ixad no wine. But now, —now you are come agai^, bringing 
your sheaves with you, my dear.’ She burst into a wild flood of weeping 
as she spoke ; she laughed and sobbed on the young man’s heart, crying 
out wildly, — ‘bringing your slicaves with you, — your sheaves with 
you I ’ ” 

But if Esmond be, as a whole, our best English novel, Colonel 
Newcome is the finest single character in English fiction. That il has 
been surpassed by Cervantes, in Dmi Quixote^ we may, perhaps, allow, 
though Don Quixote has the advantage of that hundred years which 
is necessary to the perfect mellowing of any groat work. When Colonel 
Newcome shall have lived hh hundred years, and the lesser works of 
Thackeray and his compeers shall have died away, then, and not till then, 
will tlie proper rank of this creation in literature be appreciated. 

Wo saw him laid low in his aimplo grave at the close of last year, and 
we saw the brethren of his art, one after another, stand up on the stone 
at the grave foot to take a last look upon the coffin which held him. It 
was very sad. There were there the faces of rough men red with tears, 
who are not used to the melting mood. The grave was very simple, as 
became the sadness of the moment. At such times it is better that the 
very act of interment should be without pomp or sign of glory. But, as 
weeks pass by us, they, who love English literature,^ will desire to see 
some preparation for placing a memento of him in that shrine in which 
we keep the monuments of our great men. It is to be regarded as a 
thing of course, that there should be a bust of Thackeray in Westminster 
Abbey, 
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CHAPTER X. 

Over the Cliff. 

WOKE next morning to tLc 
pattering of a swift autumnal 
shower upon the stones in 
ihe street — patteiing with a 
noise which was loud enough 
to make my eyes to open, 
hut not so loud as to scare 
away quite what was not 
80 much slumber ns a long 
dream of soft inai-ticulatc 
whisperings. So it is in the 
days of youth. Then, sleep 
is like a clear spring. Slowly 
we sink to the bottom of the 
cool winters, and all night 
long the ripples o\eihead are 
heard. Sleep sings its own 
sweetness to senses which are never so much a-slumber but that they 
understand ; and when at daybreak the waters flow away, we step upon 
the earth with glowing limbs, strong, red ; with eyes like jewels in a 
bath, and cars that are as capable as the wide heavens themselves. That 
is in the days of our youth : mine arc already gone. 

The ram pattered on the ground with a loud susurration ; it was that, 
perhaps, which seized upon my waking mind, and held it so still. But 
not altogether that. Somewhere in its depths there was a sense of 
tioubled happiness, which had not yet awakened to consciousness, so that 
I said to myself, “ What can it be ? ” The answer did not come on tlie 
instant ; but while I wondered, down come the prodigal rain with a wilder 
noise, and at the same moment all the scenes of yesterday rushed tumul- 
tuously into my mind. “ Arthur Lament I ” my lips exclaimed, without 
leave or Kcence of me. 

Then I rose, ashamed and troubled. I thought of how I had sat 
at my bed-foot in the dark last^'night, asking myself foolish questions 
— for 60 1 called them^now when it was broad daylight. But though 
I blushed, and even trembled at my nonsense, as if there was some* 
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thing diiriiigly winked in it, I preientljr belield a &oe in the glass 
which had a splendour I did not know fer mine. It startled me — 1 
myself. How shotUd this new strange beauty oome all in a day— ^in a 
night 7 Since my heart was troubled, why did 1 look an mdiaat, as if 
1 hod been made like a goddess out of the morning olouds? If 1 was 
ashamed, my shame did not appear — ^that I saw with eyes ydikh seemed 
to hang their lashes with drops of light. 

Does it appear from all this that 1 was in love? See how little I 
know by my asking Uie question. Perbeps: but it seems to me now 
when I do not care, that if I had been very much in love^ I should 
have thought of my lover first of all. As it was, there was I, rejoicing 
in my new beauty, and not unconsoiotis of what made the change; 
and yet it never occurred to me, till I had knotted my hair and 
turned away from the glass, that Mr. Lamont had gone adrift into the 
world again, and would never return ! That I remember, because my 
folly came home to me then with such exceeding clearness. And also 
because I remember that afterwards I did not care to look in the glass, but 
finished my toilette with that ridiculous fine face of mine turned to *fhe 
wall. How could I have been so stupid— so selfishly forgetful? I was 
as bad as madamel as bad as Charlotte! With thoughts like these 
I vexed myself — because it is so much pleasanter to feel angry than 
nonsensical. 

Presently, I heard a heavy footstep go downstairs past my door. It 
belonged to the house-servant, and thus 1 made a discovery whiob 
added something more to my vexation. It was only six o'clock ; and 
there was 1 up and dressed already ! My watch — which 1 had never 
thought of looking at before — confirmed Bridget’s most unwilling 
punctuality ; the church clock came in with provoking repetition. Gould 
there be any doubt about my folly now 7 Because it was a fine morning 
— spite of the shower— because I had waked with my head full of— of 
such rubbish — I was to be dressed two hours before any one ever appeared, 
and all without knowing it ! 

“ Now I shall be found out I ” I thought. ** I remember what madame 
said last night ; and when she hears that 1 must needs rise tliis morning 
with the maid, she will suppose "—and then 1 trembled at what she would 
suppose. Well, then, I would not go down till the clocks chimed eight ! 

This was an excellent method of solving the difficulty, if 1 had been 
allowed to carry it out. But it was not long before Bridget was heard 
coming upstairs again ; to my hc^ror, she stopped at my door, knocked, 
and walk^ in. ** 1 beg your pardon, miss," she said, riiowing all her 
surprise at seeing me out of bed so early, hut Tm made a tnisteke. 1 
thought 1 forgot to fill your water-bottle." And Bridget did forget this 
evening task so regularly that her intrusion was not at all remarkable. 
Nevertheless, it was very embarrassing ; and now I had no better excuse 
than to pretend that, this being our last day in Brighton, 1 wanted to have 
a nice long walk before breakfast, 
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The rain had ceased (it was only a sudden shower, sweetening both 
air and earth), and I was glad to be out in all the stillness and freshness 
of the morning. Coming to the place where 1 bad parted from Mr. Lament, 
1 hesitated a little, recalling his good-by ; and what should I see in the 
carriage way but a beautiful little bouquet? There it had Iain all night in 
the dust, and then the rain had come down and drenched and battered it, so 
that the pretty paper in which the dowers had been dressed was all broken. 
“ Poor little bouquet ! some angry woman threw you from her carriage, 
I think I ” So I picked it up with ever so much commiseration, plucked 
a still bright and fresh camelia fi om its centre, and then placing the rest 
of the flowers out of the way of tiampling feet, I went on again — feeling 
almost as pleased as if I had done a good deed. To be sure, I did not 
know the history of the nosegay, nor why it had been thrown into tho 
dust. If I had, I should have gone my way much more seriously than I 
did, even with the fear of “ what madame would think ” before me. 
Uowever, I cared less about that when I spied at a little distance some 
young ladies whose acquaintance 1 had made in sea-side fashion, and 
whom 1 now hastened to join. 

But they were not to be troubled with my company on this occasion. 
Before I had got up with them, a large blow figure came in sight, — rny 
guardian^b 1 

IMr. Denzil had arrived in Brighton, then, by a late train last night, 
and was now taking a melancholy saunter for the beneflt of his health. 
And as he drew nearer, his eyes downcast, I thought it really needed 
improvement. What was it he had said about some disease which wore 
his life away ? However, I was so gLid to see him, who had been so 
good to me — his presence seemed so sure a guarantee against madam e’s 
displeasure, and any indulgence of troublesome, foolish, romantical ideas — 
that I thought less of my guardian's heavy looks than I ought to have 
done. Still gazing on the ground, he did not see me at all — turning 
to go back when we were not tw'enty yards apart. So I ran forward, 
and dared to slip my hand beneath his arm as I bade him a demure 
‘‘ Good-morning.” 

Ym^ Maigarct ! ” he exclaimed, in a voice that was so loud and 
seemed so angry that my hand was instantly startled away again. 

“ Your poor little Margaret, sir ! ” 

He stopped still to look at me, and 1 looked at him half frightened, 
and then he said something in a voice that was neither loud nor angry 
about my not being a poor little Margaret, but a great ugly Margaret ; 
and after that he said, “ Good-moming, my dear,” as people do at the first 
moment of meeting. I thought this rather strange, but then, of course, 
he was surprised. 

And where is Madame Lament 7 ” he asked, when we had gone on 
a little way together. 

To tell the truth ? ” 

** My good girl always tells the truth.” 
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Wei], then,’* eaid I, unwarned by bis dry manner, madame is at 
this instant stepping out of bed : for there is tho quarter chime 1 *’ and I 
believe that was the first and last time 1 ever tried a lively answer. It did 
not please me, it did not please him ; and somehow I felt that he was at 
odds witli me altogether. 

** Just stepping out of bed 1 And you, not liking to lie till ten, run 
about Brighton till breakfast is called.” 

^ ** Ob, no ! I have never been out alone before. Only this morn- 
ing-^ — ” 

What did I say ? — ^never before ? I thought of what had happened 
last night, and got no further with my explanation. 

Taking no notieo of this, my guardian went on, choosing the road 
which led to the cliff where I had walked with Mr. Lament. Therefore 
we had to pass the spot where he and I had parted, and where the flowers 
had lain ; and now it was Mr. Denzirs turn to hesitate, looking aboyt him 
much as 1 had done only a few minutes before. Some one else had 
passed meanwhile (1 noticed two women loitering near), and had taken 
the flowers away ; but if Mr. Denzil was not searching for them, I knew 
not what he meant, and ho, very innocently, I offered him the one which 
I had saved. 

‘‘ Why, how did you come by that, Margaret ? ” he asked. 

I told him ; and how strangely out of place and unfortunate the poor 
little bouquet appeared, cast away in the road and drenched with rain. 
And who could have thrown it there, I wondered? 

“ Are you sure it was not dropped by accident ? ” said he. 

“ Yes, I am sure it was thrown — ^by some lady going home angry and 
disappointed, I think. Don’t you ? ” 

** No, my dear,” he answered ; “ she would have picked it to pieces 
first — judging by my observation of angry ladies.” 

And it actually did not occur to me as significant that he should know 
the bouquet was not picked to pieces, in his sense of the words I He him- 
self appeared to be very impatient of my innocent flower, twirling it 
contemptuously in his fingers as we walked along the edge of the cliff. 
Finally he flung it over upon the shingles below. 

At the same moment my guardian said, in that very soft tone which I 
afterwards learned, by sadder experiences, betokened not quietude but 
excitement — 

‘‘ How long do you think I have been in Brighton, Margaret? *’ 

How long, sir ? Twenty hours,” I answered, determined to show no 
levity this time. 

“ Twenty-six,” said he. 

Then you might have dined with us, and you did not ! ” 

** No, I didn’t. 1 wish 1 had ! And how many times do you think 1 
have seen you since I have been here ? Twice, my dear, and on both 
occasions I wondered what had become of Madame Lament* This morning 
she is just stepping out of bed. Last evening she was just stepping into 
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bed, perhap®. However, you propoae to returii to ]>oc8etsbire to-day, 
don’t you ? ” 

I atammered some afErmative answer, no doubt 

But your school-days have pretty well come to an end. Six months 
ago you were a child still ; now I see you are a woman, Margaret. Your 
very face is different to me. It is a bothering change, and I must tell you 
1 have been thinking very seriously about what we are to do with you* 
What do you think of it yourself? ” 

I did not know. The question had never come into my head f and, 
altogether, I was a little frightened. 

“ But you haven’t thought about it at all, I daresay. Well, then, who 
was the gentleman you were walking with yesterday? 1 may ask, mayn’t 
I, Margaret ? ” 

‘‘ Mr. Lament, sir.” 

So I was told I But I was informed too (we are in the same house), 
that Mr. Lament has not been here more than a fortnight. And you had 
never seen him before. And yet, you know, I think you called him 
‘ Arthur * when you bade him good-by I ” 

“ That was only because he asked me 1 He is madame’s son I He 
is unfortunate ! They drive him off into the world again as soon as he 
comes home I You would pity him if you knew — if you knew he went 
away penniless, last night 1 ” 

“ What I do know is, that I heard him order an excellent breakfast 
this morning I ” 

My answer to that I recall very distinctly. It was nothing but an 
empty “ Oh ! ” for the intelligence fell upon me with all the effect of a 
mortifying disappointment. Why Arthur Lament, having postponed the 
beginning of his journey till daylight, should not breakfast well, was a 
question which I was not then of an age to entertain. I had fancied him 
plodding out of the town wretched as he came into it ; instead of that 
he was comfortably seated at an excellent breakfast! It was a little 
shock. 

And BO,” Mr. Denzil continued, you really thought be had gone off 
last night ! ” 

“ I did, indeed ! ” 

And it was not with any expectation of seeing him this morning 
that you came out so early — for once ? ” 

Believe me^ it was not ! ” 

Then you don’t know he is coming this way at the present moment I 
Got his baggage, though,” he added in an under tone, and speaking to 
himself. 

It was as my guardian had said. I bad not observed him look back, 
but when I did so, there I saw Mr. lamiont, marching along valise in 
hand. 

Perhaps he had not recognized us beibre ; but he know us noW'^as 
could be told by bis coming forward in a elow^ hesitating way. He 
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wislied to avoid a mdeting^) apparently^ and flaw no help for it— especially 
aa vre loitered and looked toward him. But presently he etopped at a 
place where the coastguard had cat a steep and giddy stair upon the face 
of the cliff, wared a fhmwell salute with his hat, and d&appeored. 

He disappeared, and I ceased to tremble : but only for a moment. 

“ Margaret/* said my guardian as I turned to walk on— his face all 
listening and pale— “ do you know what has happened ? Your friend 
has missed his footing and fallen from the cliff 1 ]>on*t scream, my dear,*’ 
(he did not understand that 1 could not sctoam)— ^ there's no great harm 
done, I daresay ; but we must go and see.” 

Hurrying away while he spoke, he, too, disappeared down tho giddy 
stair, whero I dare not follow him. But it was impossible to remain 
where I was ; it would haVe been foolish to run home with a frightening 
tale which might pi-ove exaggerated. Besides— but I need not say what 
besides. There was a safe way to the boach not far distant ; and 1 ran 
round, with my heart ready to faint, but determined to do nothing of the 
kind ; and in good time 1 came to the place where Mr. Lament^ lay 
a])parently lifeless, with my guardian kneeling at his side. No other 
creature was visible, far or near. 


CIIAPTEB XI. 

Ohex. 

A Nr one who looked upon Arthur Lament’s face then — so very white, 
so very Ccalm — would have cried, as I did, “ lie is dead I ’* 

** Not at all ! ’* said Mr. Denzil. ** He has fainted flom pain ; and 
I*vc only just found out where the pain is. Another hatful of water, since 
you are here, Margaret.” 

I took the hat, and ran ankle deep into the tide to fill it. When I 
returned, 1 found that my guardian had cut one of Mr. Lamont'a boots 
from the swollen foot. “ Now,” said he, “ do you saturate your handker- 
clii(»f, that I may bind up this unlucky limb ! ” 

It was done — some water was thrown upon ffie sufferer’s pale face, and 
then he began to recover life : his ghost returned, how ghostly I 

Bising upon his elbow^ he pressed his hand upon his side, as if the 
pain wsfl tAers, and fixing upon me a pair of unawakened eyes, terrible 
for what they did not see, he said,— 

Ma blessure, n’en pensez pas .... e’eSt rien I . • . . Mala lui ? 
Touoh6? .... kmort,^tea-vou8? Ah,monDieul La belle vengeance! 
.... la belle diose que e’est Thonneur ! C4tait le diable qui a’eh tu^la ! ” 
In the mi^ of auch broken exclamations as these lie sank back 
again, consciousness returning fast; ao that in another moment the vision 
fkded« the words died away, fUtering, and he no longer lay wounded in 
Algeria, but only bruised and tom on Brighton beach. 
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Mtt'msclle/' he said, the blood rushing back into his face, 1 think 
I was cUTRiiig just now, but I did not know what 1 talked, and how could 
1 dream yow were here ? Am I hurt?” 

Not much,” said my guardian (roughly, I thought), “ though there’s 
something wrong with this ankle. Let us see if you can stand on the 
other leg.” 

Assisted by Mr. Denzil, he made the attempt; but the pain of the 
wounded foot when it hung unsupported was too great for endurance. 
“ With your permission, sir, I think I’ll sit down again,” he said. ** Thank 
you very much. Of course I did not know you at the hotel, — ^you arc — 
you are this lady’s guardian ? ” 

“ I am, sir 1 ” Mr. Denzil replied. And she must be yours for a 
few minutes, I suppose, for I must go and get a chair, or something to 
carry you back to the town. If Mr. Lament faints again, Margaret, you 
know what to do : dash his face with water. And the less he talks, the 
better ! ” 

As soon as my guardian had gone, Mr. Lamont said, 

But I promise you I will 7iot faint. Miss Forster; so be not alaimed 
about that. Only you must let me talk enough to tell you it is not my 
fault that you are troubled with me again. I am never permitted to do 
what I wish, you see, even w'hen I vrould rather not do it. My fate 
is always perverse.” 

“ Do not say so ! you might have been killed, Mr. Lamont 1” 

“ Exactly. There again you perceive how fortune treats me ! ” 

Language like this was dreadful to me then. I could not forbear 
exclaiming,— 

“ You should not say so I It is wrong.” 

Is it 7 Well, if you believe it may have been a lucky accident that 
I was not killed, I shall begin to think so too. I do believe it! — OinenV^ 
ho cried a moment afterward, in a voice so loud and full of pleasure 
— he lying there so full of pain — that it startled me. His face, 
too, was flushed with boyish pleasure as he added, extending his 
light hand, clenched as I had seen it at first — “Do you know what I 
have here ? ” 

“ No ! ” I answered, wondoiing much. 

“ Nor did I till this instant. Well, you have heard of the invader 
who stumbled from his boat on landing, and how his companions were 
dismayed at the omen, and how he rose and showed them his bands full 
of the soil he had taken possession of? — -you have lieard of him» Now 
see what I grasped when I came to the ground here I ” 

lie opened his hand, and there lay the flower which Mr. Denzil had 
thrown from the cliff ! 

“ Has not that some meaning ? To be sure, I have crushed it 
(and so he bad : the white petals were bruised by tiny pebbles snatched 
in with them) — “ but that could not be helped. I am not to blame this 
time. Or is it a part of the augury that the flower is crushed?” 
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He epolce as if he expected me to answer, but 1 could not,lbr 1 was 
more troubled than the Conqueror’s soldiers, because mj dismay was 
indistinct, indefinable. They “ murmured,” says the story : 1 was dumb. 
If Mr. Lament thought there was something ominous in his seizing on 
this wretched flower when he fell, what should I think, who knew so 
much about it that ho did not know ? He said no more. 

Glad was I when I Jiaw my guardian approaching with two boatmen 
to Mr. Lament’s assistance. They took him in their arms, tliose two, and 
carried him as tenderly as might be over the rough shingle. Mr. Denzil 
and I remained to gather up the contents of the valise, which had burst. 
When everything had been assembled apparently, I descried something 
glittering at the mouth of a soft leathern purse. It was a watch, rich, 
elegant, costly, with iSt. W. in little clustering diamonds at the back. 

“ A pretty toy for a penniless man 1 ” my guardian muttered. I 

wondered much as wc wended home whether Arthur Lamont had that 
jewel in his valise when he came into the town, so poor I In my youthful- 
ness, in my ignorance, this was another little shock. I, too, bcgAn to 
doubt whedier Mr. Lamont was a sincere man ; and the doubt made me 
no happier. 

[For my part, I had never much question about it, though this affair 
of the watch, when explained (though it never troubled me personally), 
sliowcd nothing of that sort. At the same time, if I had been treated 
by W. as L. was treated, I think I should have been a little more 
sincere in my hatred, and a good deal quicker in dealing with him. Not 
tliat that shows I’m a better man — far from it, as Margaret has told me a 
dozen times. Only it does show what I mean about Lamont. He was 
insincere because (according to me) he was neverl ong of a mind — ^vacil- 
lating ; either too hot or too cold. I don’t think 1 mean insincere, after 
all, but irresolute. 

It was I who threw the bouquet into the road ; and I confess that at 
the moment when Margaret came up to me ns I knelt by Lament’s side 
on the beach, I was trying to wi-ench open that clenched hand 1 I saw 
the stem of the flower protruding from the fist ; and though it was only a 
stem, I knew full well what the fist hid, and how it got there. Now it 
seems that both Lamont and Margaret had some superstition as to this 
wonderful accident ; but I who always had a seaman’s weakness about 
omens, judge how it affected me ! First, 1 cast the thing away because 
lot me explain. 

It was six months since I had seen Margaret, and, indeed, 1 never did 
see her more than three times a year. And I’ll tell you what I felt like 
when I did see her : like that man who stole the great diamond, when- 
ever he dared to unwrap the rags he hid it in. 1 was glad, but I was 
afraid 1 This beautiful creature, who was the only one in all the earth 
who ever had an affectionate word to say to me, was not minc-*-l knew 
that well enough ; and 1 had her hidden as secretly as the thief had bis 
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jewel. To be sure, there appeared nothing extraordinary in the s^ret at 
first, and while Margaret was a child; but when die grew up to be so 
olever, and so very beautiful, and so good, and a woman, 1 began to 
wish I had never stolen the pleasure of a little girl’s love, or gratitude, or 
whatever it might be called. ' 

No doubt there seems to have been a simple way of avoiding any 
difficulty. Why did I not publicly acknowledge Margaret as a child of 
my adoption ? Why ? Because of my disease 1 The disease I caught 
in Bermuda ! The wickedest woman the sun ever shone on 1 Of course 
I know it’s considered a crime worse than mutiny to say anything 
ill of a wife, even though you could prove she came from I won’t say 
what place (and I don’t mean Bermuda). But wives are women — the 
best of them ; and some women are bad as some are good ; and wait, 
wait till we have come to the end of this history. 

Not that there is likely to be any record here of my own proper 
troubles. Margaret never heard of them, and I am glad enough to forget 
them when I can. I only say, once for all, that from the day my wife 
landed in England, bringing with her the body of her son, who had died 
oil the voyage (he was not my son too — she was a widow when I married 
hgr), my life was infested with miseries — petty miseries which bred daily 
like vermin. Not but that a woman who had a plan for disposing of 
husbands by a regular course of damp linen, was capable of doing great 
injuries;* but what I had to complain of up to this time was being 
treated like I have read in witch stories, where the witcli made a wax 
image of a man’s heart, and stuck needles into it, one every day; and 
melted it little by little before the fire: the poor wretch’s own heart 
bleeding away all the time, and melting in sickness, he never knew how. 
That was my case; only there was no secrecy about it, ilnd no laws 
against it. God help every man who lives as I did; and I believe there’s 
a plenty 1 

But what accounted for her behaviour? Well, it’s easier to account for 

* 1 do not say the j)lan was ever tried on iiie : ikoAven forbid. But it was not a 

comfortable thing to hvo with a woman wlio hod that sort of ingonnity. It came out 
during our honeymoon. The English newspapers were in a fright about the frequency 
with ^thicli Iftbouiers* wives (in Suffolk, it I remember riglitly,) were ])oi8oning their 
husbands. Wc talked about it at breakfast one day. I said I thought that of all 
crimes it was the most^detestabku She quite agreed with me, hut said what she 
wondered at was, that if'^womcn wanted to get rid of their husbands they should bo 
so stupid as to poison them, especially after so many coses had been discovered. 1 
observed that cutting their throats would more probably lead to detection. ** Oh, yes,’’ 
she said, laughing. “ But don’t you think there are natural ways of doing the same 
thing ? ” “ Natural I ” says I, “ what do you mean ? ” ** Well,” she answered, coh- 
sidering, “ of course it would not do for a great hardy man like you, but suppose a 
wicked woman wore constantly to sleep her husband in damp sheets, in a climate 
like yours ? ” “ Well, then, she’d suffer too— that’s one comfort I ” “ My dear,” says 
she, shaking her head ^vlth a smile, “ yon know nothing at all : don’t yon see that the 
wretch would first moke a qnari^l with her husband, so that they riiould sleep 
apart? ”—J. D. 
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the east wind than for the vagaries, and violence, and suspicion of some 
people : it is in their nature, and there's an end of it. Nevertheless, if I 
suffered, I could pity my Torment (her namo was Mercy), because of 
what lay at the root of both her wretchedness and mine. 

She had lost her boy, whom she idolized. He was a good clever lad, 
and his mother’s dream had long been to see him grow up to be a great 
English gentleman : thinTJng that his handsome looks, and his cleverness, 
and her money, would make a judge or a bishop of him in no time. Her 
money, I say (and she loved it next to her child), for this was the bargain 
between us on our marriage — she bringing about twenty-five thousand 
pounds to my four and a half. As long os her son lived, she was to ha\ e 
absolute control, for his benefit, of all our income over six hundred a year ; 
meantime, her consent was to be necessary in matters of investment and 
so forth ; but if the boy died, then the whole property was to remain 
between us, and, at the death of one, to go intact to the survivor. And I 
daresay she never thought it possible the boy would die. 

But he did. He died before he saw England, which he was mad td 
see. The country was hateful to his mother at once. She was not young, 
and in seven days she was seven years older ; the future she had counted 
on totally changed ; her money was only so much mockery ; there were 
no moie children for her; and by-and-by she fell to hating me, because 
she had got it into her head that one of these days I should marry again, 
and another boy succeed to her property, and the wonderful fortune it 
was to have brought to her son I This was the secret. She kept the 
bitter idea to herself as long as she could, I believe ; but it came out 
at last. 

One day she asked me whether I had any objection to her dyeing her 
hair, which had got rather grey. 

Not at all ! ” said I. In fact, I wish you would.” 

“ Do you ? ” cried she, turning round upon me in what I may venture 
to call a cat-hurricane — (it was then I first suspected she took drams) — 
“Do you? Don’t tell lies! You know you delight in seeing me grow 
old 1 You watch for every grey hair that comes, and grin to yourself) 
because you think your time’s near ! I saw you laughing at me while I 
diessed, this morning, in the glass I” 

“ It was only because you had that funny little pigtail sticking out 
behind,** says I. 

“ That was your excuse for gidnning, I know ! *’ she screamed. “ Do 
you think it deceived mo? But I see through your castle-building! 
You know I shall soon be dead, and then you*ll have a fine new miss for a 
wife, and a son who’ll take the inheritance of the angel I murdered, 
bringing him to this odious countiy after you ! But do not think it shall 
happen I I’ll live for ever ! I’ll come from my grave to strangle the 
brat 1 ** 

I told her I believed ghosts could do no such thing as strangle any- 
body ; and went away staggered at the violence of an infatuation I did not 
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understand. JBut the idea once got into my 'wife’s head, it took deep hold 
of her, showing itself in a hundred vexing ways : as I have said, it was 
at the bottom of all our wretchedness. It led to that jealousy without 
love which is the most monstrous of all passions, I should say ; and 
here you see how the habit of keeping a foul temper alive with drams 
began. These two things made my misery ; and quarrels bred quarrels, 
and hate bred hate, till what was the cause of it or the beginning of it was 
all the same to me. 

But there it was : and now I think I have shown why I could not 
acknowledge Margaret as mine by adoption — though at first the very fact 
of the boy dying gave me a notion that that might easily be arranged. I 
said to myself, “ Here, again, we see the finger of Providence ! I find my 
poor little maid just as the boy dies” (strange to say, the two things 
happened on the same morning I ) “ and by-and-by she can take his 
place, m wait a little while till Mercy’s grief subsides, and then mention 
I’ve a daughter for her ! ” I even thought that my finding Margaret, 
in bad hands, on the very day that Mercy’s son went to a better world, 
would be a recommendation I This comes of knowing nothing about 
women 1 

1 And one day, when my wife was in a good humour, I broached the 
subject. I said, simply, that I had once seen running wild, near one of 
the hamlets of the New Forest, a very lovely little girl, and how sorry I 
had been that she was doomed to a peasant’s life ; that in our childless 
condition — and so forth. Mercy asked me how long since was that. I 
told her less than a year ; and went on more boldly. “ Think,” says I, 
“ of a child like I describe ” (and I did describe her) — “ delicate, full of 
pretty sense, handsome as any lady, growing up to weed onions and feed 
pigs I while here ” And think,” says she, dashing down her needle- 

work and walking out of the room, “ of your daring to insult me in this 
shameful manner I ” ** I spoke too soon,” I thought to myself. But 

then came the explosion above mentioned, which settled the question 
altogether; and I have doubted since whether it was not that hint of 
mine about Margaret (of course I did it clumsily) which started my 
wife’s bugbear into existence. Certain it is the hint was never forgotten ; 
and it led, at last, to what wc shall see. 

I can’t write like Margaret ; I am not so interesting as her narrative, 
of course ; but it is only fair to myself to explain. This long note shows 
what my part in Margaret’s history was to this date ; and why I kept my 
charge secret (which has been misconstrued — cruelly) ; moreover, it will 
explain much that is to come. And now we’ll carry on from the point 
wc broke off at. 

It was six months since I had seen Margaret, and these six months 
had been particularly anxious ones. She could not remain at school 
very much longer, and I was puzzled what to do with her — what to 
propose for her future. And then the conviction came in that I should 
probably soon lose her altogether ; and though it is true we met seldomi 
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Btill I kl^ew Btie was grateful and good ; X was proud of her \ and my only 
pleasure was the pretty Httle letter she used to send me now and then. 
Now the prospect of losing her — by which I mean of her forming close 
ties with strangers before she had learned to look on me as anybody but 
a person who had kindly paid for her education — 1 did not at all like. 1 
thought how different it might have been with our home if my idea had 
been carried out, if Margaret could have been to us like a daughter from 
the beginning ; and how ahe would sweeten the house now when she 
was coming into womanhood, if it was only for a year or two before sho 
planted herself in a home of her own. 

At tliis juncture Madame Lament’s letter arrived — a made-up sort of 
letter, with a good deal about the sea breeze and recruited health which 
was never meant to mean anything, and a sentence about the unexpected 
arrival of her son, put in a way that meant a good deal. “ My son,” said 
she, “ has lately left the army. Would it be agreeable to you to spenff a 
day with us here, so as to see, on the spot, how bravely your ward has 
improved during her holiday ? ” I felt sure it would not be agreeable, br^t 
determined to go all the more for that. 

What son was this? I had heard of no son before — still less of a 
son “ in the army.” How long had he been at Brighton ? And was he 
permit tod to spend his days lounging, reading, sailing, chattering with my 
dear little girl ? These questions vexed me till I was downright angry. 
What I imagined was a fine foolish young fellow, with dainty manners, 
and ovoi*llowing with small talk, who was probably amusing himself by 
“ laying siege ” to Margaret’s heart, as their slang is ; and ** Confound 
him I ” I cried out amidst the rattle of the railway train that carried me 
too slowly to Brighton, I know he can’t have sixpence to spare for 
pomatum unless he is richer than his mother I ” 

Another confession : it was the thought of this gentleman and his 
“ attentions ” which made me go and buy that bouquet 1 It was a little 
ridiculous, I know ; but I could not bear the notion of being disrated in 
my dear’s estimation by the airs of a gentleman in the army, all in a 
single week. 

I bought the bouquet — sheepishly ; and then I dined before walking 
out to Madame Lament’s lodgings. But I hadn’t to go beyond the door 
of the hotel to see Margaret. While I stood there, she passed in earnest 
conversation with Lament. Earnest ! — I had never yet seen her look as 
she did then, listening. At a glance I detected the wonderful change in 
herself which she has described ; what is more, I knew they were talking 
confidences I 

This was worse than I expected. I followed them, with a perfectly 
new sickness of heart, such as I did not suppose myself capable of. I 
was not angry at tliem, but at my own ill fortune ; disappointed, distem- 
pered, wdth savage flashes of thought about my miserable liome, and 
(here’s the confession — there’s no harm in it 1) conscious at last of how 
much my heart clung to my dear Margaret. 
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They went on: I fohowed. They stopped to bid ench othw good 
night : 1 passed them, and heard him say, Margaret,” and her, 
“ Arthur,’* They parted like lovers too ; so I tossed my nosegay into the 
road, and went back to the hotel. 

A sudden idea struck me : a suspicion which certainly made me angry, 
though at the bottom of my heart I only wished it might prove true. 
Madame Lament was poor. She was not ignorant of my affection for 
Margaret, or that I had a certain command of money : this, then, was a 
scheme to provide for madame’s son, who was doubtless in difHoulties and 
sold out of the army. Lament was to gain Margaret’s affections in time, 
marry her, and throw himself on my generosity 1 

Pleased with the suspicion — for you see it assumed that Lament ought to 
be sent to the rightabout forthwith — I went into the Coffee-room, and there 
was iny man, with his lialf-bottle before him already. I sat at his table. 
I had my half-bottle too ; wanting to hear him talk, that 1 might measure 
liim. He did talk, greatly excited. Touch and go, glib and clever, on n 
dozen topics — I wondering how a man could reel off such speech as his 
without a thought for what he was talking about. For he was thinking 
of something else — that I could see from first to last. And so was I. And 
•there we two men sat — ^lie in a fever which made him speak, I in the 
dumps wliicli made me all but dumb, and nearly the same thoughts 
simmering in our minds all the while. The end of it was, I learned that 
Lamont was no schemer^ and that he was going to leave Brighton next 
morning very eai’Iy. He said something about a commission he had to 
fulfil in England, and then he meant to leave the country for ever. That 
satisfied me. I rose from the table happier — happier in the half-stupefied 
way a man feels who is picked up at sea after drifting about alone for a 
day or two. 

The rest Margaret has written. She has shown, for me, that my 
satisfaction did not last long ; though I made the most of it — lying awake 
a long hour, my cogitations undisturbed by footsteps which paced up and 
down, up and down, in the room above my head. A light footstep — a 
woman's. But (to say no more of that just now) Margaret did not quite 
know how startled 1 was to meet her abroad so early next morning. I 
had no doubt she had appointed a meeting with Lamont — (which looked 
desperately clandestine) — and for aught I could tell, meant to run away 
with him 1 This was an error I first discovered by her very innocence. 
Next, that confounded fiower I 1 did not at all like its coming back to 
me ; but when, five minutes after fiinging it over the cliff, 1 found it grasped 
in Lamonl’s hand, I seriously felt the superstition which only came on him 
like a fancy. To him it said omen,” as one reads it in poetry books; 
to me it was like the tolling of the ship’s bell with no hand upon it. 
Willingly would I have got the flower out of his clutch, but the grasp was 
too strong for me ; which was unpleasant too. 1 had to leave the blossom 
there ; and then 1 had to leave Margaret with him ; and when 1 came 
back the band was open, the fiower was gone, and since it was not to be 
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(een anywhere on the beach, I had to conclude that it had got into hia 
bosom — or hers 1 

But if I could not get possession of that particular item in the luckless 
nosegay, I soon afterwards had all the rest. Yes 1 1 may as well note 

it here that late in the eveniug a little parcel was left for me at thb hotel ; 
and this little parcel contained the broken, battered bouquet just as 
Margaret says she found it» There was a note too : here it lies before 
me, scwiwled in the wretchedeat of writing, but not so badly put 
together, it will be ohacr/cd:— »• 

“The gentleman who the young lady give the chamelier to this^ 
morning would probably like to have the rest of the charmin bookny 
whitch it was taken from, out of the guter. The lady who sends this 
wiches him joy.’* 

Startling, this, for a plain man. To be sure, it might have boon 
nolhing but the impudence of some early-rising maid-servant, who had 
seen too much, and liked what they call a bit of fun. But, somehow, T 
was not satisfied with that idea, for other ideas came in which made mo 
liot to contemplate. Once more 1 wished I had never seen my dear 
little girl, though when I thought of what might have become of her if I 
hadn’t, iny mind changed. Still, would it not be well if she did get a 
Bwcelhcart, and marry out of hand ? — somebody who was worthy of her, 
though not a man like Lament, with whom she would certainly live in 
poverty to the end of her days. Meantime, wlio had sent that note ? 
Who liad been watching ? The questions were not easy to answer, and 
from that moment I felt more like a thief than ever. 

Well, the hand of my Torment was in it, though the actual writer of 
the note was Mrs. Forster — ^Margaret’s mother. Margaret herself might 
have told us that, when she wrote about the “ two women loitering ; ” 
though of course she know no more who they were at the time t han I 
knew my Torment had followed me to this hotel ; that it was she whom I 
heard tramping overhead; and that here slio had fallen in with Mrs, 
Forster (her husband dead) wlio was now chambermaid in the place 1 
This woman kept herself out of my way, but when Mrs. Denzil came 
and asked a thousand questions about a certain gentleman, behold what 
happens ! But I am afraid I am ahead of the story.— -J, D.] 


cnAPTEK xir. 

The Little Bulce Boos. 

A CHAIR awaited Mr. Lament near the beach ; there were few idlers 
abroad at that hour, and he was drawn to the hotel with little obser- 
vation. We followed, anxious to learn precisely what had happened to 
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the damaged limb, and to see him placed in good hands before ahy i^eport 
was made to madame mere. A surgeon was staying in tlie house, 
fortunately; and he soon made known that not only was Mr. Lamont^s 
ankle badly sprained, but a bone fractured. “And here I am to lie 
for two or three months,” said he, when we were admitted to take his 
messages to his mother, “ in unexpected clover. Though what the 
world will do without me ! My family dejected, my mission ” — and 
then a sudden spasm, not of pain, but of apprehension, shot into his 
face. Forgetting the agony which he had affected to make light of, he 
started from the sofa whereon he lay and glanced about him like a 
creature robbed of its young. 

“ My valise ! my valise, m’aieur !” 

“ Sit down, sir 1 Your valise is all right. I brought it* in myself,” 
said Mr. Denzil. 

“ But it burst I Everything in it was scattered ! ” 

“ And we put everything back again.” 

“My valise, m’sieurl A thousand pardons — I forget myself. But 
if one thing I had amongst my trumpery is lost— 1 ” 

It was on my lips to say, “ The watch is there ;” but the indelicacy of 
such an exclamation, the inconvenance of knowing aught about the 
trinket, occurred to me in time. The valise was brought. He searched 
in it impatiently, and found what he sought with most manifest thank- 
fulness. 

Then came the question, what was to be said to madame ? Her son 
was content with no verbal message. He would “ scribble a few lines ; 
for that,” said he, “ will show I am not much hurt.” And so he did : 
tearing a leaf from his pocket-book and writing as he lay — alternately 
red and white with pain. 

A few minutes, and we (that is to say, Mr. Denzil and I) were with 
Madame Lament and her daughter — both ignorant, till then, that I Imd 
left the house. However, nothing was said about it. Mr. DenziTs 
presence, and the bad news we brought, put that out of consideration. 
My guardian described the accident as a “ sprained ankle ; ” so had the 
sufferer himself described it ; and though madame showed no want of 
feeling for her son, and even Charlotte cried, “ Poor fellow I ” a sprained 
ankle is not a grave injury, and it soon appeared that the ladies rather 
regarded the news as bad for them. 

“ It is really not serious 7 madame inquired. 

“ Not at all,” my guardian answered, with a kind intention. 

“ But he will be confined to liis room for some time, perhaps ? said 
Mias Lament. 

“ No doubt : for a month — two months, I daresay.” 

“ Two I Dear me, how unfortunate I And we must return home 
to-mcrrow, mamma.” 

“ For that matter, he’ll do very well where he is,” said my guardian. 

The ladies exchanged glances full of significant commentary on this 
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rematk. Of course lie would do very well — eo well that lie might be 
tempted to stop through the Winter : but the bill I 

Madame sighed, Charlotte looked fretfhl, but there wlis no fielp for 
them. Their prodigal had returned to add new burdens to the old ones ; 
it was the natural perversity of their fortune that he should sprain an 
ankle while he was actually lidding them of his presence, and all they 
could do was to submit. These were their thoughts, manifestly. Char- 
lotte’s lips, which seemed to thin, madame’s eyebrows, raised to melan- 
choly-mark, bore witness against them ; and though, indeed, I did not 
forget that neither mother nor daughter knew low much their prodigal 
suffered, I could not help resenting in my heart their unsympathetic 
fears. 

Not that they were justly to blame — much. He had never told them 
the secret of his life, of his death -in-life ; for them there was no ro- 
mance, no justification in it: nothing but natural weakness, natural 
idloncss, natural selfishness. What they knew only was, that he had 
ruined them at the beginning of his career ; that he had perpetuated the 
injury by many demands upon them afterwards ; that they were to this day 
k 1 niggling to pay his debts, or debt he had forced upon them ; and now ho 
had ‘Hurned up” again, penniless, hopeless, hardened, and indifferent (it 
seemed) to his own degradation. I knew this indifference was most 
uneasily affected; but then he had confessed to me, not to them. 

Moreover, luadame was in the presence of another difficulty brought 
about by her son. She was in danger of losing a pupil who was worth 
more than sixty pounds a year to her ; and not that only, but Mr. 
Donzil’s friendship, whicli had its value too. Even I had observed his 
displeasure, darkly guessing why be was displeased; but madame 
understood him better, and dreaded the moment when he should accuse 
her of exposing me to the flatteries of her son. For she herself had 
no doubt he had made a declaration of love, 'which I had listened to 
■well pleased. She even admitted to my guardian, when he spoke with 
her alone that day, that she thought so — to her grief ; to his grief, cer- 
tainly. The irritation he had shown so often was now gone. In all my 
life J remember few things more distinctly than the gentle unhappiness 
which showed itself upon my guardian’s face, and upon all the air round 
about him, when he rejoined mo after the interview. The gentleness 
was for me, the unhappiness was all his own. In that moment, when he 
came to me, where I sat alone by the drawing-room window, and took 
my hand without reason, and said, ‘‘ Well, my dear ? ” and no more, I 
understood his kindness better than I had done ever at all. Madame 
had communicated to liim the suspicions which she had made evident to 
me ; he himself suspected ; and 1 knew that he, too, must think Artliur 
Lament unworthy ; and yet he only said, “ Well, my dear J *’ as if he 
was very, very sorry, but certainly not angry with m. 

Now was not all this enough to persuade me tliat I was in love ? It 
was enough to make mo thoughtful, at any rate ; though whether my 
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thoughts, or rather my fancies, were altogether favourable to the pretty 
nonsense which filled my head at waking, I declare 1 cannot tell.* 

Madame spent much of that day with Mr. Lamont, and Charlotte 
visited him too. That they comforted him much is doubtful; though 
after madame had seen her son, she evidently thought more of his own 
afflictions and less of those he bestowed on her. Whether he got worse 
or better was never said, and I dare not ask. All day, everyone main- 
tained toward me the silence which I so often heard commended in my 
childhood ; and I liked it as little now as then. There was tyranny in it; 
or so I thought. Miss Lamont had something to say, indeed. 

“ Margaret,” said she, with an air at once business-like and confiding, 
“ you must know my mamma and Mr. Denzil are rather annoyed about 
—well, you understand. But if they happen to be mistaken as to the 
object of my brother’s conversations with you (and of course I do not 
know), it is unfair to you, in two senses. Now I shall ask no questions, 

child ; but if you did lend Mr. Lamont money ” 

Charlotte 1 ” I exclaimed, indignant. 

** Are you surprised ? ” 

“ Indeed I am.” 

Then so am I.” 

And there this dreadful little bit of conversation ended. 

The day passed away, and not another word was said in my presence 
about Mr. Lamont ; but at night I was reminded that on the morrow wo 
should leave Brighton ; and the morning camo, and still nothing was 
said; and still I 3id not ask — wondering, however, whether it was 
proposed that I should not take leave of him. 

My guardian came and settled the doubt. 

“ You’ll be glad to hear,” said he, “ that your friend is going on very 
well. But he will not remain in bed,” 

“ Haw very wrong I Isn’t it ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know. He may think it best to put a good face on the mis- 
fortune, bidding his friends good-by. You would like to say good-by, of 
course, Margaret ? ” 

I stammered something to the elFect that it did not matter. 

Oh yes, it does I Because you may not see him again. I have had 
a long talk with him, and with Madame Lamont; and it seems to be 
arranged that he shall go to Russia as soon as he is cured, and, if he is 
well cured, enlist in the army there.” 


* Shall I say what I think, and chance it ? Well, I think my dear Margaret was 
in love with love, and not with Lamont. That may not be very clear, but I bebevo 
women can understand it, if men emmot. She was in love with the dreams he 
had put into her head, and not with him— Men, at any rate. If any further explana- 
tion wore wanted she has given it. I can find it, for instance, in what she has said 
about his having asked her permission to smoke a cigar. And then his confidences 
made her in his favour against his fnends ; she pitied him (not knowing the truth 
about the duel) ; and so, poor devil, do 1, if it comes to that.— J. D. 
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“ You do not mean as a private soldier, sir ? ” I asked, remembering 
that that was how he had entered the French service. 

** Well, it’s his own plan ! I’ll call for you by-and-by, and take you 
to see him ! ” 

Ilis own plan ! — the plan of starved field-labourers, of every poor 
wretch who has neither food nor friends — the plan of “going for a 
soldier !” His choosing Russia, indeed, did look like design and purpose ; 
for there he would be utterly unknown, wholly lost, never -►likely to 
repeat the melancholy experiment of trying to live in honest indepen- ‘ 
donee in the same land with his mother. It was exile, with every means 
of return finally cast behind; and this lot he had chosen — if he had 
any choice — after his interview with Charlotte : it was doubtless in liia 
mind when ho told me he should never come back. 

True, when Arthur Lainont found he had grasped the flow’er in .his 
fall, he seemed really to have faith in it as a good omen, and to hope that 
the accident might prove a lucky one which delayed his parting from the 
“ very last of his chances,” as he had called me. Heaven knows what 
new dreams, what new projects, what reawakened determinations amused 
his first hours of pain ; but his mother had talked with him since, and my 
guardian had talked with him ; and there was an “ arrangement ’’’ (wliicli 
was nothing but his own unselfish resolution repeated) that he should go 
as he came, and trouble nobody any more. Ilis good omen already 
falsified (these were my thoughts), he had nothing before him but weeks 
of suffering amongst strangers — the malaise of dependence on a starved 
purse and unwilling affection — weary hours of solitude, in which to 
embitter his heart with self-reproach and the contemplation of his crippled, 
wasted life. “ I have found out more and more since I have been here 
that I am worthless : it is no good T* “ Why should I be angry ? — they 
are right— creditors, mother, sister and all I I thought of these hopeless 
words ; I fancied I heard him repeating them to himself all day long in his 
friendless sick-room ; and with my doubts about his sincerity blown to 
the winds, I was again tempted to tell Madame Lament what he had 
confided to me. But that was not a thing for me to do without his 
consent ; and yet I felt I must do something to assure him, at parting, 
that he had “ some one in the world who could say, whenever he was 
called worthless, He is not so bad as he seems.” 

But what could I do to put him in better heart ? And then I thought 
of something that would at least look kind. 

Madame had already taken leave of her son (I afterwards heard he 
contrived to make the leave-taking quite easy and commonplace — ^which 
also was thought to be heartless, when it was only to spare ihem\ and was 
busy about the lost preparations for our departure homeward. In an hour 
we were to be gone. I went to her in her room, and confessed how that I 
had pried into the little black box I 

It was a hard task— ^begpn with a stammering tongue and tears of 
shame ; but madame was very kind, affecting to smile at my tears, though 

8-a 
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she herself trembled a little^ 1 remember. We sat at her bed-foot 
together ; I slipped my hand into hers, as a daughter might do, to take 
hold of her sympathy, and related the story much as 1 have written 
it here. 

<< Do you forgive me, madame ? ** I said, oalmer when the declaration 
had been made. 

“ Forgive you, my dear ? I could never hope to go^ to heaven if I 
did not love you all the more — for the confession, I mean I 

“ But do you know how unhappy your son is about it? ** 

** About your knowledge of the trouble he has been to us?” 

“No, for he told me of that himself ; more than I have learned from 
any one. » He is so penitent — if you only knew I ” 

“ My dear, do not distress me. I do know.” 

“ Indeed, I think you do not, madame. And if you would only give 
up to him that little book — ’* 

“ Is that, then, what he took you aside to talk about ? You ask this 
at his suggestion 1 ” 

“ No, madame, on my honour I I ask it myself because I am sure ho 
will be so glad. And he' is so unfortunate 1 ” 

i*‘ More fortunate than I hope he is quite aware of I ” replied his motlier, 
in an under tone which I could not fail to comprehend. 

She considered a moment gravely, and then, kissing mo, said, “ lie 
shall have it, my dear. You shall take it to him yourself, Margaret, 
when you go with your guardian to bid him good-by.” 

1 wish my life had known more of such small and harmless triumphs 
as that W'liich gladdened me then. The box was drawn from its hiding- 
place — the book was handed to mo, not witliout a little solemnity ; and 
I hastily ilarust it into my pocket, for tlicre came a message to say 
Mr. Denzil was waiting. 

1 put on niy fme shawl to please Mr. Donzil, and that I might look 
handsome in his company; but that was all I could do. My mind was so 
full of the odious account-book — odious no longer — there was so much 
that was grateful in my errand, that I am sure I paid little heed to 
my conductor’s conversation, if he liad any. I know I hurried him, 
for lie said, “ There is plenty of time, Margaret ; I have asked them 
to take you up at the hotel on the way to the station.” And then he 
loitered ; but we arrived at last — my heart quaking as soon as wo passed 
within the shadow of the door. 

Artl^ur Lainont had expected us, I think ; but liis face — greatly 
cliangcd in these two days, refined with pain, thinner, and all overspread 
with the grey look wliich I had noted before as occasionally visiting it — 
flushed when we entered, just as if he had been surprised. He rose, 
—biting his lips because of the pang this movement caused — and 
remained standing while my guardian said — 

“ Mr. Lament, Miss Forster wished to bid you good-by, and so I have 
brought her, you see.” 
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He held out big hand ; I gave him mine. I hope you will pardon 
me if I do not try to thank you,” said he. Upon which I^poke gome- 
thing to the effect that I should thank him if he did not try, and then 
there appeared nothing more to say; for as for hoping he was getting 
better, or being glad to learn he was doing well, those seemed trivial 
sayings, which I only thought of to suppress. It was better to admire 
the flowers he had upon his table. He said he wished they were prettier, 
because then I might have ‘taken them to refresh mo on the journey. I 
told him I would not take them if they were ev^ so pretty, though I had 
brouglit something for him. And then, too i>|iiniully conscious of* the 
bui prise, the eagerness, with which not only he but Mr. Denzil regarded 
mo, I put the book into Arthur Lament’s hands. “ Your mother sends 
it, sir, to bhow you she forgets — ” I could venture no farther. 

He took the book astonished, aimlessly turning over the leaves in 
dead silence. “ My mother sends it,” ho said at last, in a voice like the 
stirring of dry leaves. “ Yea, but I understand. I see who brings it, ^ 
ma’msellc. I know who has plotted to do this kindness, and — and the 
truth is, it is loo much ! Pardon me, but farewell ! Stay a minute 
longer, and you will behold a scamp in tears ; and that, you know,” he 
added, >\ ith a smile that was plainly the beginning of what he warned us 
of, would be too surprising a spectacle.” Again I gave him my hand ; 
he kiss(‘d it, and we went away. 

No sooner had we reached the street than the carriage which was to 
take us to the railway station drove up. This distressed me, for I did not 
>vibli madame or her daughter to see how much I was disturbed. My 
guardian kindly took no notice of me ; but I feared it might be different 
with them. However, either I controlled my emotion or the ladies 
were kind too, for 1 got into the (jfirriage without a look that could 
embarrass any one. Mr. Denzil, who was to go to London by a later 
train, bade us good-by briefly (I well remember how anxious he looked 
at that moment), and we drove off. 

As the horse started, I happened to glance up at the hotel. Mr. La- 
mont did not appear, nor did I expect he would, for I fancied him bent 
over his table with his face in his hands. But his apparition with his 
face in a shroud could scarcely have startled mo more than the eyes 
of a woman who looked on me from an upper window ; eyes full of evil, 
full of malice — which, had I been conscious of ill-doing, would have haunted 
the dark for me for over. Was she a madwoman, I wondered ? I even 
naked whether insane people were ever taken to live in hotels — ^getting 
this answer from Miss Lamont ; “ Nobody madder than you are, child, or 
than I have been.” 

[If I did not see her who was watching me so dosely, I felt somehow 
tljat she was near, always^ after that note arrived. A dozen women in the 
streets reminded me of her— some, even, who were not like her at all ; 
uiid 1 was glad to think I should soon be ont of the town. Nevertheless, 
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I nearly missed the train ; and looking hurriedly for a scat, I saw in a full 
carriage a figure which startled me. The face was turned toward the 
opposite window, and the figure was muffled, or bundled rather; but> 
whoever the lady was, I could swear she wore a bonnet belonging to one 
of my servants! I recognized it, because the girl had taken care to 
exhibit to everybody in the house how mightily it became her, on 
occasion of her going for a holiday only a week before. 

My journey up, then (of course I had to take another carriage, since 
that one was full), was even less pleasant than the down-journey; but as 
the train was an express train, stopping at no intermediate station, all I 
could do was to watch for this lady at the terminus. And when we 
arrived at London Bridge I would have jumped out instantly ; but tho 
cai riiigc door was locked ; it was the last to be unlocked ; and thus it 
happened that when I looked about me for the bonnet it was not to 
be seen ! 

Vexed enough, I drove home at as smart a pace as the wretched 
horse I had chanced to hire could make. Within a hundred yards of my 
house I saw another cab returning — slowly ; a cab with ‘‘ London Bridge 
IJailway Station” painted on its sides ! 

Where’s your mistress? ” I asked of the girl who opened the door to 
me, with no great promptitude. 

‘‘ In her room, sir, dressing,” 

Resolved to satisfy my doubts, if possible, I ran upstairs and knocked 
at my wife’s door ; it was locked, 

“ Who’s there ? ” said she. 

It is I.” 

You, my love 1 ” — (not a common word Avitli her) — I’ll be with 
you ill a moment 1 ” , 

There was no help for it. And presently down she came, looking so 
much as if nothing had happened, and asking so naturally about where I 
had been, and the rest of it, that 1 was convinced I had been mistaken.— 
J. D.] 
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lu Xanadu did Kubla Klian/’ &c. 


From Calcutta to Agra on business, but fiom""thcnoe to “ tlie ruins,” was 
pleasure and a dream. Some twenty miles from Agra there is a place 
called Futtelipore, a place where indigo is a drug, and Mancliester piece- 
goods were never known. We were not on the magician’s enchanted 
carpet, nor flying over the clouds on the back of that terrific horse 
with buttons on liis neck. We did not at first believe that we werp 
living in the time of the great Haroun al Rnschid ; on the contrary, it 
appeared to us that it was early on a morning of the very prosaic 
nineteenth century, that we were seated on tho fusty carpet-cushions 
of a matter-of-fact “ dildc gharry,” all rattle, jolt, and jumble. Our 
steeds seemed anything but flying; and were bolting, backing, kicking, 
biting, and playing all the orthodox tricks of dak horses. But we must 
have been mistaken. We must have had Aladdin’s magician on the coach- 
box, or eaten hashish, or been under the spell of some mighty Indian 
wizard. We did think at first we were rolling uneasily along an Indian 
road, with trees on each side, and a sort of park -like country beyond ; 
but there’s where the error lay ; the reality was that to which we were 
shortly to awaken. The trees became gradually scarper and more stunted, 
finally distxppearing altogether ; the “ park ” turned into a barren, arid 
plain, with here and there patches of faint green mould, and with ruined 
tombs lining the roadside, until at length a long low ridge of volcanic 
sandstone, of a charred, dull red colour, bounded the view. And there 
before us, perched on the brow of the volcanic ridge — very likely it had 
suddenly sprung up there — was a walled city, its battlements and bastions, 
its huge gateways and overhanging towers of purple red stone, all aglow 
in the morning sunshine. From the peculiar shape of the battlements and 
the Samccnic curve of thp pointed arch of the frowning stone gate- 
way, our awakening faculties told us we were nearing one of the cities of 
tho great caliph, and, as we passed within its boundaries, we saw at once 
that it was indeed that City of the Dead” recorded in the most authentic 
history of the Arabian Nights. 

The walls ^ijpre all perfect, but there were no sentinels upon them. 
Tho huge gateway seemed grimly to forbid an entrance, but passing in 
beneath the lofly stone roof, stone seats were on both sides of us, recesses 
whence might appear the ofScers of the guard. Awed by the suspicion of 
ghostly warders, but unquestioned and unopposed, at least by human 
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forms, we passed along. We looked instinctively for Alpli, the sacred 
river, but though that was strangely missing, we found at least our 

Seven miles of fertile ground, 

With walls and towers all girdled round. 

Yes, seven miles of hattlemented stone wall all silent and deserted, and 
surrounding what? Stately palaces of purple stone, perfect as when 
their owners left them three hundred years gone by, rising from amid a 
chaos of broken stones, the ruins of the smaller houses of a once populous 
city; far off the plain, within the walls, was under tillage in some 
mysterious way, without evidence of tillers. Beyond the walls no vestige 
of habitation ; within, all grandeur, desolation, and solitude. 

We walked up what had once been the principal street. It is now 
some feet below the general level, the mound on each side being formed 
by the ruins of forgotten homes. Three hundred years ago, when Akbar 
the Great had made of this place his Windsor and Versailles in one, that 
street had teemed with all the palpitating life of a great Eastern city. A 
many-coloured crowd loitered about those mounds which then were shops. 
The turbaned salesmen, bearded and solemn, sat silently smoking as their 
plirchasers inspected their wares. Kabobs fi/zed appetizingly on their 
little bits of stick. Hard by, large-eyed children played “ puchesi ” in 
the sun. There, a huge soldier chattered to his favourite parrot, A 
water-carrier ran by, his earthen pots of the precious fluid, so precious 
that the city ultimately failed for want of it, dangling from the bamboo 
yoke across his shoulder, or bearing him down by its weight in a well- 
filled bullock’s hide. A gaily-decked palankeen passed swiftly along, and 
silently too, save for the measured moan or sob of its dusky bearers. 
Strings of camels, too, laden with silks of lower India, or precious goods 
Irom over sea. Horse-soldiers, armed, fierce and bearded, on gaudily 
caparisoned white horses, whose tails and manes were stained briglit 
yellow, ambled rapidly by. Swaggering foot soldiers strolled on, buckler 
on shoulder, sword by side ; and stately elephants, with golden howdahs, 
and trappings allciimson and gold, surrounded by troops of wild-looking 
guards, paced solemnly forwaid towards the mosque, bearing the great 
Akbar, Akbar the Magnificent, Akbar the Just, to worship at the shrine. 

Now, there is a heap of shattered stones, overgrown with jungle, from 
which the squirrels, tame from seldom seeing man, peep curiously at us ; 
the shops are all gone, the crowds around them dust ; and for the busy 
hum of men, we have the screech of the wild peacocks, and the howling 
of the jackals. 

A quarter of a mile of this ruined street, and we came to another 
stately gateway, to which we ascended by a flight of atone steps. It was 
of the usual purple red sandstone, all inlaid with whife and coloured 
marbles, and silent and deserted as the first. We passed beneath its lofty 
portal, and entered the great quadrangle of the Emperor’s mosque. Five 
hundred feet square, surrounded by a colonnade of inlaid red stonei it 
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made a fitting court-yard to the stately temple, all perfect as the day the 
builder left it. The noble flight of stepsleading to its lofty dpmes was sur- 
mounted by an entrance arch 100 feet in height from point to ground. Those 
steps, once resounding with the tread of crowds of true believers, were ring- 
ing now with a sound which, when we were in the world— we mean the old 
world— when we were aiieop, or awake, whichever way it was — ^seemed 
very like that made by Bogcnt-strect boot-heels, but the spell was not to be 
broken by trivialities like that. We turned, and there, a little to the left, 
nearly in the middle of the huge stone-slabbed quadrangle, gleaming like 
an opal against the dark red colonnades, rose fairy palace built by the 
Genii of the Lamp, pome, minaret, platform, and walls all of the purest 
white marble, blazing with precious stones. Walls tliey were not, but 
slabs of delicate open trellis-work in marble, which looked more like the 
open ivory carvings of the Chinese, than Stone wrought by mason’s hand. 
Every slab was dilTercnt in its iiitiicate and graceful pattern, and the white 
intervals between each were inlaid with exquisitely delicate arabesques in^ 
lapis-lazuli, agate, carnelian, and precious marbles. 

Approaching this dazzling shrine, we saw, devoutly kneeling, with 
rosary in hand, and venerable grey beard sunk upon his chest, the last 
inhabitant of the silent place, the last remnant of a forgotten people, 
whose destiny it was to tell to unbelievers’ ears the history of that “ City 
of the Dead.” That he was a real man and true Indian we are convinced, 
because we have a distinct recollection that just before wc woke from our 
dream, went to sleep again, or took our leave, whichever it was, the 
veiiciable fellow asked for bucksheesh ; ” and that we put our finger 
and thumb into a thing which, in the outer world, is called a waistcoat 
pocket, and drew out a silver coin bearing a woman’s head, for which he 
made us a low salaam. And in this it is strange how the inhabitants of 
this old city of magicians must have resembled the commonplace people 
of more lecent ages, for this part of the phantasmagoria was very like 
what we remember to have dreamt, or heard, in the gallery of a solemn 
dome of a grand mosque called “ St. Paul’s,” where it was whispered that 

“ that gallery was years old, was feet round, and as you go 

out you will please pay a trifle to the doorkeeper.” 

But the discovery of this aboriginal relieved us from a mighty mental 
stress ; it became i^o longer necessary either to wonder or imagine* Wa 
placed ourselves placidly under the venerable guidance of the oldest 
inhabitant of this forgotten city, who has been permitted to live thus to 
guard the tomb of his sovereign’s high priest ; and, as a sort of cross 
between the Wandering Jew and the Ancient Mariner, to pour into ears 
of the enchanted the histoiy of forgotten glories and existing, though 
deserted, grandeur. 

With that want of reverence for deserted holy places which distinguishes 
the natives of this country, we were invited — booted unbelievers that we 
were — to enter the shrine, which, 800 years before, we could hardly liave 
gazed upon but by preparing for immediatp 4«ath« 
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The building was octangular; the outer walla — of marble, ivory, 
trellis-work, or whatever fancy may choose to call it — surrounded a 
smaller octagonal chamber; the space between the two walls forming a 
sort of passage or cloister. The floor, of \\hite marble, was tesselated 
or inlaid in most intricate Saracenic patterns in precious stones, as agate, 
cariiclian, jasper, porphyry, and all kinds of marble; the roof also, 
mingled with much gilding and bright colours. The tomb, which the 
shrine surrounded, was of mother-o*-pearl of all colours, down to jot 
black, inlaid in patterns which in delicate tracery rivalled the fairy-like 
walla around it. And all this to cover the mortal remains of an old 
piicat, who, judging by the enormous wealth he left behind him, must, 
duiing his time on earth, have squeezed the money-bags of the true 
believers pretty tightly, and been, in one way, the Wolsey of his nation. 

The last inhabitant — we called him Mustapha, as Haroun and Akbar 
doubtless called him — walked solemnly before us, discoursing in high 
llindustanee. lie led us under the three lofty domes of the mosque, and 
explained how one corner had very nearly been churchward ened with 
whitewash and distemper, about twenty square feet of which remain to 
^rove the exquisite histe of some government engineer or magistrate in 
charge of the district. He took us up one of the towers ; flight after 
ilight of dark stone steps ; dark from their colour, not from absence of 
light, for the barbarians and genii w*ho built these towers, strangely 
enough, let air and light into them, at intervals, in a way which cannot 
be explained by compaiison with any tower of modern Europe, At the 
end of each flight we got the idea of being in some little terrace or 
colonnade rather than a tower. AYc stood liigh above the lofty arch and 
looked down upon the majestic flight of steps at its entrance, a sheer 
descent of loO feet at least, but still we ascended. Below us lay the 
ruined portions of the silent city and the uninjured palaces of bygone 
kings, courtiers and priests. There \\ as the tower adorned with elephants* 
tusks — as larded poik adorns a capon — on which the great Akbar sat 
to shoot the deer hunted past him from the preserves around. There was 
the royal sleeping-house; the royal baths or hummums; the mint for 
coining long obsolete pagodas and rupees ; the royal cook-rooms, where 
trembling cooks once waited to hear the royal verdict upon their latest 
novelty in “ kabobs,” or how many heads royalty intended to take off for 
the extra turn given to that “ kid stuffed with pistachio nuts.” There 
was the huge quadrangle, of the rich red stone, which was once the royal 
mews ; loose boxes there for hundreds of horses, the stone rings for the 
head and heel ropes still there, marked by the chafing of halters long worn 
out, of horses long since dead. None of these places built as English 
kings have built, in brick and stucco, but all in rich purple sand- 
stone, inlaid with coloured marbles, or laboriously carved in patterns 
deeply cut.* 

Then we found ourselves crossing the court-yard leading to the zenana. 
Fish-ponds and fountains long since dried up. In the centre the colossal 
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chess, or ‘‘puchesi” board, of inlaid marbles, where the mighty caliph 
played the game, not with paltry figures made by humanity, but with 
humanity itself — in the shape of the laughing girls from the zenana, clad 
in difierent colours and moving from square to square as motioned by the 
imperial smoker, sitting on the marble throne, at the head of the gigantic 
board. We, profane Feringhees, sons of burnt fathers, saw the bath- 
room where dark-eyed beauties had aplashed through the spai*kling 
fountains. We wandered through the palace, or rather maze, of richly 
carved stone, two stories high, full of double galleries, niches and loop- 
holes where Lights of the Harcem, slaves and favourites — long since 
dusty skeletons or portions of Jupana mud — had played at hide and seek 
or blind-man’s buff. Now all deserted, silent and dead, though the rooms 
and passages yet show the marks of gliding slippered feet, and only 
require re-peopling to look as they must have looked three centuries ago. 

Then we visited the council -chamber, where the caliph talked ^vith his 
wuzeers ; like no other chamber one has ever seen. A square stone hall^ 
with hollow walls containing staircases ; in the centre, reaching half-way 
to the roof, a thick pillar of red stone, massive, and heavily carved, the 
capital some eight feet in diameter ; from it to each corner of the room 
led narrow causeways, about four feet wide, the balustrades of delicately 
carved white marble ; on each causeway opened a door, having a private 
staircase leading to it in the hollow wall. There, in the centre, on an 
ivory throne, with diamond-encrusted legs, beneath that richly fretted 
roof, sat the great caliph, and there at the four corners stood his wuzeers, 
offering counsels, hands crossed, beards drooped upon their breasts, each 
at his own little door, before his own little balcony, leading to the mighty 
presence in the centre. 

Then we wandered through other rooms ; buildings which it would 
need a photograph to describe, and either 'the genii who built them or the 
resurrection of those who used them to tell for what they were designed 
and erected. Through all we heard the dull drone of Mustapha’s Hin- 
dustanee; but at length a jinn touched our eyelids, and the vision began 
to fade. Certain we arc, to this moment, that we spent that day in the 
“ City of the Dead and if w’e did not see the renowned Haroun, it must 
have been that our eyes were not deemed worthy of the sight. Gradually 
the two worlds mingled again, the present and the past met for a moment 
in the warder’s cell of the great entrance gateway, and in the last view 
we had of dreamland there were bottles of Bass’s ale and cold roast-ducks 
in the foreground. Mustapha, eloquently grateful for the silver coin 
before alluded to, begged us to write our names; and, in the absence of 
writing materials, we scratched it with a stone on a red slab, which might 
have been a corner of Akbar’s dinner-table. The last* we saw of the 
ancient man he was pressing that slab to his heart, previously to sum- 
moning a jinn to carry it to the great builder and ruler of Futtehpore 
Seekree. 



Situated in a by-road, about a mile from the small town of Kirkintilloch, 
and eight miles from the city of Glasgow, stands a cottage one story 
high, roofed with slate, and surrounded by a little kitchen-garden. A 
whitewashed lobby, leading from the fnont to the back-door, divides this 
cottage into two sections : to the right is a room fitted up as a handloom- 
weaver’s workshop; to the left is a kitchen paved with stone, and opening 
into a tiny carpeted bed-room. 

In the workshop, a father, daughter, and sons work all day long at 
the loom. In the kitchen, a handsome, cheery, Scottish matron busies 
herself like a thrifty housewife, and brings the rest of the family about 
her at meals. All day long the soft hum of the loom is heard in the 
^workshop; but when night comes, mysterious doors are thrown open, 
and the family retires to sleep in extraordinary mural receefies. 

In this humble home, David Gray, the liandloom-weaver, has resided 
for upwards of twenty years, and managed to rear a family of eight 
children — five boys and three girls, liis eldest son, David, author of 
The Luggie and other Poeme^ is the hero of the present true history. 

David was born on the 29tli of January, 1838. He alone, of all 
the little household, was destined to receive a decent education. From 
early childhood, the dark-eyed little fellow was noted for his wit and 
clevemeas ; and it became the dream of his father’s life that he should 
become a scholar. At the paiish-school of Kirkintilloch, he learned to 
read, write, and cast up accounts, and was, moreover, instructed in the 
Latin rudiments. Partly through the hard struggles of his parents, 
and partly through his own severe labours as a pupil-teacher and private 
tutor, he was afterwards enabled to attend the classes at the Glasgow 
University. In common with other rough country lads, who live up 
dark alleys, subsist chiefly on oatmeal and butter forwarded from home, 
and eventually distinguish themselves in the class-room, he had to fight 
his way onward amid poverty and privation ; but in his brave pnr<?uit 
of knowledge, nothing daunted him. It had been settled at home that 
he should become a minister of the Free Church of Scotland. Unfor- 
tunately, however, ho had no love for the pulpit. Early in life he bad 
begun to hanker after the delights of poetical composition. He had 
devoured the poets from Chaucer to Tennyson. The yearnings thus 
awakened in him had begun to express themselves in many wild frag- 
ments — contributions, for the most part, to the poet’s-corner of a local 
newspaper — The Glasgow Citizen, 

Up to this point, there was nothing extraordinary in the career or 
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cliaraoter of David Gray* Taken at his best, he was an average speoimen 
of the persevering young Scottish student. Dut his soul contained wells 
of emotion which had not yet been stirred to their depths. When at 
fourteen years of age, he began to study in Glasgow, it was his custom 
to go home every Saturday night, in order to pass the Sunday with 
his parents. These Sundays at home ^rre chiefly occupied with rambles 
in the neighbourhood of Kirkintilloch ; wanderings on the sylvan banks 
of the Liiggie, the beloved little river which flowed close to his father’s 
door. In Luggieside, awakened one day the dream which developed 
all the liiddcn beauty of his character, and eventually kindled all the 
faculties of his intellect. Had he been asked to explain the nature of 
this dream, David would have answered vaguely enough, but he would 
liavc Sc'iid something to the following effect: — I’m thinking none of us 
arc quite contented ; there’s a climbing impulse to heaven in us all that 
won’t let us rest for a moment. Just now I’d be happy if I knew a little 
more. I’d give ten years of life to see Home, and Florence, and Venipe, 
and the grand places of old ; and to feel that I wasn't a burden on the 
old fulls, ni be a groat man } ct 1 and the old home — the Luggie and 
Laitshore Wood — shall be famous for my sake.” He could only have 
mcusuied his ambition by the love he boie his home. “I was born, 
bud, and cared for here, and my folk are buried here. I know eveiy 
nook and dell for miles around, and they’re all dear to me. My own 
mother and father dwell here, and in my own wee* room’’ (the tiny 
caipeted bedroom above alluded to) “ I first learned to read poetry. 
I love my home ; and it’s for my home’s sake that I love fame.” 

At twenty-one years of age, when this dream was strongest in him, 
David was a tall young man, slightly but firmly built, and with a stoop 
at the shoulders. His head was small, fringed with black curly hair. 
Want of candour was not his fault, though he seldom looked one in the 
f.ico; his eyes, however, were largo and dark, full of intelligence and 
liumour, harmonizing well with the long thin nose and nervous lips.* 
Tlie great black eyes and woman’s mouth betrayed the creature of 
impulse ; one whose reasoning faculties were small, but whose tempera- 
ment was like red-hot coal. He sympathized with much that was lofty, 
noble, and true in poetry, and with much that was absurd and suicidal 
in the poet. He carried sympathy to the highest pitch of enthusiasm ; 
he shed tears over the memories of Keats and Bums, and he was cory- 
bantio in his execution of a Scotch reel.” A fine phrase filled him 
with the rapture of a lover. Ho admired extremes — ^from Babelais to 
Tom Sayers. Thirsting for human sympathy, which lured him in the 
semblance of notoriety, he perpetrated all sorts of extravagancies, innocent 
enough in themselves, but calculated to blind him to the very first 
principles of art. Yet this enthusiasm, as we have suggested, was his 


• “ His oouptenance ” says Lord Houghton, « brought strongly to my recollection 
a cast of the face of Shelley in his youth, whieh I had seen at Mr. Leigh Hont'a." 
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safeguard in at least one respect. Though he believed himself to be a 
genius, he loved the parental roof of the hand-loom weaver. 

And what thought tlie weaver and his wife of this wonderful son of 
theirs ? They were proud of him — ^proud in a silent, undemonstrative 
fashion ; for among the Scottish poor concealment of the emotions is held 
a virtue. During his weekly visits home, David was not overwhelmed 
with caresses ; but he was the subject of conversation night after night, 
when the old couple talked in bed. Between him and his father there had 
arisen a strange barrier of reserve. They seldom exchanged with each 
other more than a passing word ; but to one friend’s bosom David would 
often confide the love and tenderness he bore for his overworked, upright 
pai'cnt;. When the boy first began to write verses, the old man alfcctcd 
perfect contempt and indifference, but his eyes gloated in secret over the 
poet’s-corners of the Glasgow newspapers. The poor weaver, though an 
uneducated man, had a profound respect for education and cultivation in 
others. lie felt his heart bound with hope and joy when strangers praised 
tlie boy, but he hid the tenderness of his pride under a cold indifference, 
lie was proud of David’s talent for writing verses, but he was afraid to 
entourage a pursuit which practical common sense assured him was mere 
trifling. At a later date he might have spoken out, had not his tongue 
been frozen by the belief that advice from him would be held in no esteem 
by his better educated and more gifted son. Thus, the more David’s 
indications of cleverness and scholarship iiici eased, the more afraid was 
the old man to express his gratification and give his advice. Equally 
touching was the point of view taken by David’s mother, whose cry was: 
** The kirk, the free kirk, and nothing but the kirk I ” She ncitlier 
appreciated nor underrated tlie abilities of her boy, but her proudest wisli 
was that he should become a real live minister, with home and “ haudin’ ” 
of his own. To see David — ‘‘our David*’ — in a pulpit, preaching the 
Gospel out of a big book, and dwelling in a good house to the end of 
his days ! 

Meantime, David was plotting and planning. Dissatisfied with his 
earlier efforts — which had consisted chiefly of crude imitations of Words- 
worth and Keats — he began a play on the Shakspearian model. This 
ambitious effort, however, was soon relinquished for a dearer, sweeter 
task — the composition of a pastoral poem descriptive of the scenery 
surrounding his home, and to be entitled The Luggie. 

David naturally belonged to that third class of poets, the members 
of which are so intensely subjective, that they can never attain the very 
highest intellectual rank, and whose work can never be criticized apaift 
from themselves. It was lucky, therefore, that the morbid self-assertion 
of the school to which he belonged was counteracted, in his case, by a 
noble, an unselfish feeling. Had David lived to mature himseli', the 
devotional fondness for his home would have been sobered down a little; 
but it would always have served to distinguish him from the egotistic 
Phacthons, who essay wild flights to the sun, and those intellectual 
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Tantaluses, who ave perpetually marring success by the morbid contem- 
plation of their own misfortunes. In point of fact, David vfam too sensitive 
ever to bo happy. 

Early in his teens, David had made the acquaintance of a young man 
of Glasgow, with whom liis fortunes were destined to be intimately woven, 
and whom wre shall call Robert Blank. 7he two friends spent year after 
year in intimate communion, varying the monotony of tlieir existence by 
reiiding books together, plotting great works, and writing extravagant 
letters to men of eminence. Whole nights and days were passed in 
seclusion in reading the great thinkers, and pondering on their lives. 
Full of thouglits too deep for utterance, dreaming, David would walk 
at a swift pace through the crowded streets, with face bent down, and 
eyes fixed on the ground, taking no heed of the human beings passing 
to and fro. Then lie would go to Blank, crying, I have had a dream," 
and would forthwith tell of visionary picluies which had haunted him 
in Ills solitary walk. This ‘‘dreaming," as he called it, consumed tlje 
greater portion of his hours of leisure. 

Towiirds the end of the year 1859, David became convinced that ho 
could no longer idle away the hours of his youth. His work as student 
and as piipil-teaclicr was ended, and he must seek some means of subsist- 
ctice. He imagined, too, that his poor parents threw dull looks on th^ 
beggar of their bounty. Having abandoned all thoughts of entering into 
the Church, for which neither his taste nor his opinions fitted him, what 
should he do in order to earn his daily bread ? His first thought was to 
turn schoolmaster ; but no I the notion was an odious one. He next 
endeavoured, without success, to procure himself a situation on one of the 
Glasgow newspapers. Meantime, while drifting from project to project, 
he maintained a voluminous correspondence, in the hope of persuading ^ 
some eminent man to read his poem of I'he Luggie, Unfortunately, the 
persons to whom he wrote were too busy to pay much attention to the 
solicitations of an entire stranger. Repeated disappointments only increased 
his self-assertion ; the less chance there seemed of an improvement in his 
position, and the less strangers seemed to recognize his genius, the more 
dogged was his conviction that he was destined to be a great poet, llis 
letters were full of this conviction. To one entire stranger he wrote : — 
“lam a poet, let that be understood distinctly." Again, “I tell you 
that, if I live, my name and fame shall be second to few of any age, and 
to none of my own. I speak tlius because I feel power.” Again : “ I am 
BO accustomed tp compare my own mental progress with that of suefi men 
as Shakspeare, Goethe, and Wordsworth, that the dream of my life will 
not be fulfilled, if my fame equal not, at least, that of the latter of these 
three ! " This was extraordinary language, and we are not surprised that 
little heed was paid to it. Let some explanation be given here. No man 
could be more humble, reverent-minded, self-doubting, than David was in 
reality. Indeed, he was constitutionally timid of his own abilities, and he 
was personally difiddent. In his letters only, he absolutely endeavoured to 
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wreat from hU correapondeuta some rocognition of hia claim to help and 
sympathy. The moment sympathy oome, no matter how coldly it might 
be expressed, he was all humility and gratitude. In this spirit, after one 
of his wildest flights of self-assertion, he wrote : “ When I read Thomson^ 
I despair.’* Again : “ Being bare of all recommendations, 1 lied with my 
own conscience, deeming that if I called myself a great man you were 
bound to believe me.” Again : If you saw me, you would wonder if 
the quiet, bashful, boyisli-looking fellow before you was the author of all 
yon blood and thunder.” 

All at once there flashed upon David and Blank the notion of going 
to London, and taking the literary fortress by storm. Again and again 
they talked the project over, and again and again they hesitated. In the 
spring of 18G0, both found themselves without an anchorage; each found 
it necessary to do something for daily bread. For some little time the 
London scheme had been in abeyance; but, on the 3rd May, 1800, David 
came to Blank, his lips firmly compressed, his eyes full of fiie, saying, 
“ Bob, I’m ofir to London.” “ Have you funds ?” asked Blank, ‘‘ Enough 
for one, not enough for two,” was the reply. “ If you can get the money 
anyhow, we’ll go together.” When the friends parted, they arranged to 
meet on the evening of the 5th May, in time to catch the fivo o’clock train. 
Unfortunately, however, they neglected to specify which of the two 
Glasgow stations was intended. At the hour appointed, David left 
Glasgow by one line of railway, in the belief that Blank had been unable 
to join him, but determined to try the venture alone. With the same 
belief and determination. Blank left at the same hour by the other line of 
railway. The friends arrived in different parts of London at about the 
same time. Had they left Glasgow in company, or had they met imme- 
diately after their arrival in London, the story of David’s life might not 
have been sd brief and sorrowful. 

Though the month was May, the weather was dark, damp, cloudy. 
On arriving in the metropolis, David wandered about for hours, carpet- 
bag in hand. The magnitude of the place overwhelmed him ; he was lost 
in that great ocean of life. He thought about Jolinson and Savage, and 
how they wandered through London with pockets more empty than his 
own ; but already he longed to be back in the little carpeted bedroom 
in the weaver’s cottage. IIow lonely it seemed I Among all that mist 
of human faces there was not one to smile in welcome ; and how was 
he to make his trembling voice heard above the roar and tumult of 
those* streets ? The very policemen seemed to look suspiciously at the 
stranger. To his sensitively Scottish ear the language spoken seemed 
quite strange and foreign ; it had a painful, homeless sound about it that 
sank nervously on tho heart-strings. As he wandered about the streets 
he glanced into coffee-shop after coffee-shop, seeing “beds” ticketed 
in each fly-blown window. His pocket contained a sovoroign and a few 
shillings, but he would need every penny. Would not a bed be useless 
extravagance? he asked himself. Certainly. Whore, then, should he pass 
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the night? In Hyde Paik ! IIo bad heard bo muob about this part of 
London that the name was quite familiar to him. Yes, Ke would pass 
the night in the Park. Such a proceeding would save money, and be 
exceedingly romantic ; it would be just the right sort of beginning for a 
poet’s struggle in London ! So he strolled into the great park, and wan- 
dered about its purlieus till morning. In remarking upon this foolish 
conduct, one must reflect that David was strong, Keaitsome, full of healthy 
youth. It was a frequent boast of his that he scarcely ever had a day’s 
illness. Whether or not his fatal complaint was caught during this his 
first night in London, is uncertain, but some few days afterwards David 
wrote thus to his father “ By-thc-by, I have had the worst cold I ever 
had in my life. I cannot get it away properly, but I feel a great deal 
better, to-day.” Alas, violent cold had settled down upon his lungs, and 
insidious death was already slowly approaching him. So little conscious was 
ho of his danger, however, that we find him writing to a friend : — “ What 
brought me here ? God knows, for I don’t. Alone in sucli a place is a 
horrible thing. . . . People don’t seem to understand me. . 
Westminster Abbey; I was there all day yesterday. If I live I shall be 
buried there — so help me God 1 A completely defined consciousness 
of great poetical genius is my only antidote against utter despair and 
despicable failuie.” 

What weie David’s qualifications for a struggle in which, year after 
year, liundreds miserably perish? Considerable knowledge of Greek, 
Latin, and French, great miscellaneous reading, a clerkly handwriting, and 
a bold purpose ; tliese were slender qualifications, but, while health lasted, 
there was hope, 

David and Blank did not meet until upwards of a week after their 
arrival in Loudon, but each had soon been apprised of the other’s presenoe 
in the city. Finally, they came together. David’s first impulse was to 
describe his lodgings, situated in a by-street in the Borough. “ A cold, 
cheerless bedroom, Bob ; nothing but a blanket to cover me. For God’s 
hake, get me out of it ! ” The friends were walking side by side in the 
neighbourhood of the New Cut, looking about them with curious, puzzled 
eyes, and now and then drawing each other’s attention to sundry objects 
of interest. “ Have you been well ? ” inquired Blank. “ First-rate,” 
answered David, looking as merry as possible. Nor did he sliow any 
indications whatever of illness. He seemed hopeful, energetic, full of 
liealth and spirits; his sole desire was to change his lodging. It was 
not without qualms that he surveyed the dingy, smoky neighbouibood 
where Blank resided. The sun was shedding dismal crimson light on the 
chimney-pots, and the twilight was slowly thiokening. The two climbed 
up three flights of stairs to Blank^s bedroom. Dingy as it was, this apart- 
ment seemed, in David's eyes, quite a palatial sanotam ; and it was arranged 
that the friends diould take up their residence together. As speedily as 
possible. Blank procured David’s Utile stock of luggage ; then, settled face 
to face as in old timeS| both made very merry. 
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Blank's first idea, on questioning David about his prospects, was tliat 
his friend had had the best of luck. You see, the picture drawn on cither 
side was a golden one ; but the brightness soon melted away. It turned 
out that David, on arriving in London, had sought out certain gentlemen 
whom he had formerly favoured with his correspondence — among 
others, Mr. Richard Monckton Milnes, now Lord Houghton. Though 
not a little astonished at the appearance of the boy-poet, Mr. Milnes had 
received him kindly, assisted him to the best of his power, and made 
some work for him in the shape of manuscript-copying. The same 
gentleman had also used his influence with literary people — to very 
little purpose, however. The real truth turned out to be that David was 
disappointed and low-spirited. “ It’s weary work, Bob ; they don’t under- 
stand me ; I wish I was back in Glasgow.” It was now that David told 
his friend all about that first day and night in London, and how he had 
already begun a poem about ** Hyde Park,” how Mr. Milnes had been good 
to him, had said that he was a poet,” but had insisted on his going back 
to Scotland, and becoming a minister. David did not at all like the notion 
of returning home. He thought he had every chance of making his way 
jn London. About this time he was bitterly disappointed by the rejection 
of “ The Luggie ” by Mr. Thackeray, to whom Mr. Milnes had sent it, 
with a recommendation that it should be inserted in the Cornkill Maga- 
zine. The poem, however, for half-a-dozcn reasons, was utterly unsuited 
to the pages of a popular periodical. 

Mr. Milnes was the first to perceive llmt the young adventurer was 
seriously ill. After a hurried call on his pation one day in May, David 
rejoined Blank in the near neighbouihood. “ Milnes says I’m to go home 
and keep warm, and he’ll send his own doctor to me.” This was done. 
The doctor came, examined David’s chest, said very little, and wont away, 
leaving strict orders that the invalid should keep within doors, and t.iko 
great care of himself. Neither David nor Blank hked the e.xpression of 
the doctor’s face at all. 

It soon became evident that David’s illness was of a most serious 
character. Pulmonary disease had set in ; me&icinc, blistering, all the 
remedies employed in the early stages of his complaint, seemed of little 
avail. Just then, David read the Life of John Keats^ a book which 
impressed him with a nervous fear of impending dissolution. He began 
to be filled with conceits droller than any he had imagined in health. 
“ If I were to meet Keats in heaven,” he said one day, “ I wonder if I 
should know his face from his pictures ? ” Most frequently his talk was 
of labour uncompleted, hope deferred; and he began to pant for free 
country air. “ If I die,” he said, on a certain occasion, “ I i^all have one 
consolation — Milnes will write an introduction to the poems.” At another 
time, with tears in his eyes, he repeated Bums' epitaph. Now and then, 
too, he had his fits of frolic and humour, and would laugh and joke over his 
unfortunate position. It cannot be said that Mr. Milnes and his friends 
were at all lukewarm about the case of their young friend; on the 
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contrary, they gave him every practical asfcistance* Mr. Hilnea himself, 
full of the most delicate sympathy, trudged to and fi'o l^twpen his own 
house and the invalid’s lodging ; his pockets laden with jelly and beef-tea, 
and his tongue tipped with kindly comfort. Had circumstances permitted, 
he would have taken the invalid into his own house. Unfortunately, 
however, David was compelled to remair*, la company with Blank, in a 
chamber which seemed to have been constructed peculiarly for the purpose 
of making the occupants as uncomfortable as possible. There were 
draughts everywhere: through the chinks of the door, through tlie 
windows, down the chimney, and up through the flooring. When the 
wind blew, the whole tenement seemed on the point of crumbling to 
atoms ; when the rain fell, the walls exuded moisture; when the sun 
shone, the sunshiue only served to increase the characteristic dinginess of 
the furniture. Occasional visitors, however, could not be fully aware of 
these inconveniences. It was in the night-time, and in bad weather, that 
they were chiefly felt; and it requiied a few days’ experience to test the^ 
superlative discomfort of what David (in a letter written afterwards,) 
styled the dear old ghastly bankrupt garret.” His stay in these 
quarters was destined to be brief. Gradually, the invalid grew homesick. 
Nothing would content him but a speedy return to Scotland. He was 
carefully sent off by train, and arrived safely in his little cottage home 
far north. 

Great, meanwhile, had been the commotion in the handloom weaver’s 
cottage, after the receipt of this bulletin : ‘‘I start off to-night at five 
o’clock by the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, right on to London, in 
good health and spirits.” A great cry arose in the household. He was 
fairly “daft;” he was throwing away all his chances in the world; the 
versc-writiDg had turned his head. Father and mother mourned together. 
The former, though incompetent to judge literary merit of any kind, 
perceived that David was hot-headed, only half-educated, and was going 
to a place where thousands of people were starving daily. But the sus- 
pense was not to last long. The darling son, the secret hope and pride, 
came back to the old people sick to death. All rebuke died away before 
the pale sad face and the feeble tottering body ; and David was welcomed 
to the cottage hearth a\ ith silent prayers. They set him in the old placo 
besjide the lire, and hushed the house. The mother went about her work 
with a heavy heart ; the father, when tlie day’s toil was over, sat down 
before the kitchen fire, smoking his pipe, speaking very little, and looking 
btcrnly at the castles that crumbled away in the blazing coal. 

It was now placed beyond a doubt that the disease was one of mortaci 
danger ; yet David, surrounded again by his old lares, busied himself 
with many bright and delusive dreams of ultimate recovery. Pictures 
of a pleasant dreamy convalescence in a foreign dime floated before 
him mom and night, and the fairest and dearest of the dreams was Italy. 
Previous to his departure for London, he had concocted a wild scheme 
for visiting Florence, and throwing himself on the poetical sympathy of 
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Hobert Blowing. Ho bad evan thought of enlisting in the English 
Garibaldian Corps, and by that means gaining his cherished wish* How 
about Italy ? ” he wrote to Blank, after returning home. “ Do you still 
entertain its delusive motions ? Pour out your soul before me — I am as a 
child.’* All at once a new dream burst upon him. A local doctor 
insisted that the invalid should be removed to a milder climate, and 
recommended Natal. In a letter full of coaxing tenderness, David 
besought Blank, for the sake of old days, to accompany him tlutber. 
Blank answered indecisively, but immediately made all endeavours to 
grant his friend’s wish. Meantime, he received the following, which we 
give as a fair specimen of David’s epistolary style : — 

Merleland, Kirkintilloch^ \0th November , 18 G 0 . 
Evna DEAR Boji, — ^Your letter cau.<5es mo soine uneasiness ; not but that your 
numerous objections are numerous and vital enough, but they convoy the sad and firm 
intelligence that you cannot come with me. I. — It is absolutely impossible for you to 
raise a sum sufficient I Now you know it is not necessary that I should go to Natal ; 
nay, I have, in very fear, given up the thought of it ; but wo — or I— could go to Italy 
oi Jamaica — this latter, as I learn, being the more preferable. Nor has there been any 
“ crisis** come, as you say. I wouldn’t cause yon much trouble (forgive mo for hinting 

this), but I believe we could bo happy as in the dear old times. Dr. (^who&e 

addraa I don^t know\ supposes that I shall be able to work (?) when I reach a more 
genial climate; and if that should prove the result, why, it is n consummation devoutly 
to bo wished. But the matter of money bothers me. What I wrote to you was all 
hypothetical — i. c., things have been carried so far, but I have not heard whether or not 
the subscription had been gofie on with. And, supposing for one instant the utterly 
preposteroub supposition that I had money to carry us both, then comes the II. objection 
— ^}'our dear mother ! 1 am not so far gone* though 1 fear far enough, to ignore tlmt 
blessed feeling. But if it were for your good ? Before God, if I thought it would in 
any way harm your health (that cannot be) or your hopes, I would never have mooted 
the proposal. On the contrary, I feel from my heart that it would benefit yon ; and 
how much would it not benefit me. But I am baking without flour. The cash is not 
in my hand, and I fear never will be ; the amount I would require is not so easily 
gathered. 

Dobell* is again laid up. Ho is at tlic Isle of Wighty at some establishment called 
the Victoria Baths. I am told that his friends deem his life in constant danger. lie 
asks for your address. I shall send it only to-day ; wfiit until you hear what ho has 
got to say. lie would prefer me to go to Bromjiton Hospital. I would go anywhere 
for a change. If I don’t got money somehow or somewherey I shall die of ennui. A 
weary desire for change, lilc, excitement, of every, any kind, possesses mo, and with- 
out you what am I ? There is no other person in the world whom I could spend a 
^>cck with, and thoroughly enjoy it. Oh, how 1 desire to smoke a cigar, and have 
a pint and a chat with you. 


* Sydney Dobell, author of Balder , The Romany &c. This gentleman’s. kind- 
ness to David, whom he never saw, is beyond all praise. Nor was the Invalid 

ungrateful. “ Poor, kind, half-immortal spirit here below,” wrote David, allnding to 
Dobell, “ shall I know thee when we meet new-bora into eternal existence ? . . • 
Dear friend Bob, did you ever know a nobler ? I cannot get him out of my mind. I 
would write to him daily would it not pest him. Yet, as you and I know, nothing can 
pest him. What he has done for mo is enormous ; almost as much aa what you have 
done; almost as much as I long to do for both of you.” Again and again, in much the 
same words, did he repeat this aflectionato plaint, 
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Hy the way, bow ore yon getting' on ? Rare yon lots to do f sod well paid for it? 

Or is life a lottery with you ? and the tea-caddy a vacuam ? aod a snare ? and 

— - a niglitmaro ? Do you dream yet, on yonr old rickety so& W the dear old 
ghastly bankrupt garret at No. 66 ? Write to yours eternally, 

David Odav. 

The proposal to go abroad Was soofi abandoned, partly because the 
invalid began to evince a nervous hon^^c-ctickness, but chiefly because 
it was impossible to raise a sum of money sufficient. But a residence 
in Kirkintilloch throughout the whiter was, on all accounts, to be avoided. 
A friend, therefore, subscribed to tlie Brompton Hospital for chest com- 
plaints lor tho express purpose of procuring David admission. One 
bleak wintry day, not long after the receipt of the above letter, Blank 
was gazing out of his lofty lodging-window, when a startling vision 
presented itself, in the shape of David himself, seated with quite a gay^ 
look in an open Hansom cab. In a minute, the friends were side by 
side, and one of Blank^s first impulses was to rebuke David for the 
folly of exposing himself, during such weathei‘, in such a vehicle. This % 
folly, however, was on a parallel with David’s general habits of thought. 
Sometimes, indeed, the poor boy became unusually thoughtful, as when, 
during his illness, He wrote thus to Blank: “Are you remembering 
that you will need clothes? These are things you take no concern 
about, and so you may be seedy without knowing it. By all means 
hoard ii few pounds if you can (/ require none) for an// emergency like 
this. Biubh your excellent topcoat — it is the best and warmest I ever 
had on my back. Mind, you have to pay ready money for any new 
coat. A seedy man will not ‘ get on * if he requires, like you, to 
call personally on his employ eis.” The mother of a family might have 
written the foregoing. 

David h.ad come to London in order to go either to Brompton, or to 
Torejuay, — ihe hosiital at which last-named place was thrown open to 
him by ]\Ir. Milnes. Perceiving his dislike for the Temperance Hotel, to 
which he had been conducted. Blank consented that he should stay in the 
“ ghastly bankrupt garret,” until he should depart to one or otlier of the 
hospitals. Tt was finally arranged that ho sliould accept a temporary 
invitation to a Lydiopathic establishment at Sudbrook Park, Eichmond. 
Thither Blank at once conveyed him. Meanwhile, his i)rospecta were 
diligently canvassed by his numerous friends. His own feelings at this 
time were well expressed in a letter home. “ I am dreadfully afraid of 
Biompton ; living among sallow, dolorous, dying consumptives, is enough 
to kill me. Here I am as comfortable as can be : a fire in my room all 
day, plenty of meat, and good society — nobody so ill as myself; but there,, 
pel haps liundreds far worse (the hospital holds 218 in all stages of the 
disease — 90 of them died last report) dying beside me, perhaps — it 
frightens me.” All at once, David began, with a delicacy peculiar to him, 
to consider himself an unwaiTantablc intruder at Sudbrook Park. In the 
face of all persuasion, therefore, he joined Blank in London — whence he 
sliortly afterwards departed for Torquay. 
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He lefb Blank in good spirits— full of pleasant anticipations of Devon- 
shire scenery. But the second day ader his departure, he addressed to 
Blank a wild epistle, dated from one of the Torquay hotels. He had 
arrived safe and sound, he said, and had been kindly received by a friend 
of Mr. Milnes. He had at first been delighted with the town, and every- 
thing in it. He had gone to the hospital, had been received by “ a nurse 
0 / death ” (as he phrased it), and had been inducted into the privileges of 
the place ; but on seeing his fellow-patients, some in the last stages of 
disease, he had fainted away. On coming to himself, he obtained an 
interview with the matron. To his request for a private apartment, she 
had answered, that to favour him in that way would be to break written 
rules, and that he must content himself with the common privileges of the 
establishment. On leaving the matron, he had furtively stolen from the 
place, and made his way through the night to the ^hotel. Before Blank 
had time to comprehend the state of affairs, there came a second letter, 
stating that David was on the point of starting for London. Every ring 
at the hotel bell makes me tremble, fancying they <are coming to take me 
away by force. Ifad you seen the nurse ! Oh ! that I were back again 
at home— mother ! mother I mother 1 ” A few hours after Blank had read 
^ese lines in miserable fear, arrived Gray himself, pale, anxious, and 
trembling. lie flung himself into Blank’s arms, with a smile of sad 
relief. “ Thank God I *’ he cried ; ** thaVs over, and I am here 1 ” Then 
his cry Wiis for home ; he would die if he remained longer adrift ; he must 
depart at once. Blank persuaded him to wait for a few days, and in the 
meantime saw some of his influential friends. The skill and regimen of a 
medical establishment being necessary to him at this stage, it was 
naturally concluded that he should go to Brompton ; but David, in a high 
state of nervous excitement, scouted the idea. Disease had sapped the 
Ibundations of the once strong spirit. “ Home — home — home I ” was his 
hourly cry. To resist these frantic appeals would have been to hasten the 
end of all. In the midst of winter, Blank saw him into the train at 
Euston Square. A day afterwards, David was in the bosom of his father’s 
household — ^never more to pass thence alive. Not long after his arrival 
at home, he repented his rash flight. “I am not at all contented with 
my position. I acted like a fool ; but if the hospital were the sine qud nouj 
again my conduct would be the same.” Further, “I lament my own 
foolish conduct, but what was that quotation about impellunt in Acheron ? 
It was all nervous impulsion. However, I despair not, and, least of all, 
my dear fellow, to those whom I have deserted wrongfully.” 

Ere long, poor David made up his mind that he must die; and this feel- 
ing urged him to write something which would keep his memory green for 
ever. “ I am working away at my old poem, Bob : leavening it through- 
out with the pure beautiful theology of Kingsley.” A little later : ‘‘ By- 
the-by, I have about COO lines of my poem written, but the manual 
labour is so weakening that I do not go on.” Nor was this all. In the 
very shadow of the grave, he began and finished a scries of sonnets on the 
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subject of his own disease and impending death. These sonnets will not 
be appreciated at their true value yet a while, but they contain poetry as 
pathetically beautiful as the following 

The daisy-flower is to the summer sweet, 

Though utterly unkno^vn it live and die ; 

The spheral hamr^my were incompVte 
Did the dew’d laverock mount uovaore the sky, ^ 

Because her music’s hushed sorcery 
Bewitched no moi'tal heart to heavenly mood. 

This is the law of nature, that the deed 
Should dedicate its excellence to God, 

And in so doing And sufficient meed. 

Then why should / make these heart-burning erics 
In sickly rhyme with morbid feeling rife. 

For Fame and temporal felicities ? 

Forgetting that in holy labour lies 
The scholarship severe of human life. 

This increased literary energy was not, as many people imagined, a sign ^ 
of increased physical strength ; it was merely the last flash upon the 
blaclcening brand. Gradually, but surely, life was ebbing away from the 
young poet. In April, 1861, Blank saw him for the last time, and heard 
him speak words which showed the abandonment of hope. “lam dying,” 
said David, leaning back in his arm-chair in the little carpeted bedroom ; 

“ I am dying, and Fve only two things to regret : that my poem is not 
published, and that I have not seen Italy.” In the endeavour to inspire 
hope, Blank spoke of the happy past, and of happy days yet to be. David 
only shook his head with a sad smile. “It is the old dream — only 
a dream, Bob — but I am content.” He spoke of all his friends with 
tenderness, and of his parents with intense and touching love. Then it was 
“ farewell 1 " “ After all our dreams of the future,” he said, “ I must leave 

you to fight alone ; but shall there be no more ‘ cakes and ale ’ because I 
die ? ” Blank returned to London ; and ere long heard that David was 
eagerly attempting to get The Luggie published. Delay after delay 
occurred, “ If my book be not immediately gone on with, I fear I may 
never see it. Disease presses closely on me. . . . The merit of my 
MSS. is very little — mere hints of better things — crude notions harshly 
languagcd ; but that must be overlooked. They are left not to the world 
(wild thought!), but as the simple, possible, sad, only legacy 1 can leave 
to those wjjio have loved and love me.” At last, through the agency of 
Mr. Dobell, the poem was placed in the hands of the printer. On the 
2nd Dec., 1861, a specimen page was sent to the author. David gazed 
long and lingeringly on the printed page. It was “ good news,” he said. 
The next day the shadow fell on the weaver’s household, for David was no 
more. Thus, on the 3rd December, he passed tranquilly away, almost his 
last words being, “ God has love, and I have faith.” On the Saturday after 
his death, his body was carried on handspokes (the old Scottish fashion) to 
the Auld Aisle burying-ground, a lovely graveyard, surrounded by a stone 
wall, and standing on an elevation at a short distance from the weaver's 
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door. A solitary ash-tree oter ths grave, which is, as yet, unmarked 
by any memorial stone. 

Shortly after hia death, The Luggie Ani other Poems was published 
by Messrs. Macmillan, of Cambridge, in a little volume, with an intro- 
duction by Mr. Milnes, and a short memoir. 

And David’s poetry? We have said that it is yet too early to 
Obthnate that at its true value; but it can never be read apart from 
the brief story of the writer. More than most men did David inter- 
weave his own personal joys and sufferings with the text of his ambitious 
verse. He was far too self-absorbed to possess dramatic power. His 
writings, however, have a pathos and an earnestness which we frequently 
look for in vain in the books of greater men. We will give one extract, 
which could only have been written by one in whom the faculty divine 
was strong, intense, and artistic. We may call it 

AN OCTOBER MUSING. 

Ere the lost stack is housed, and woods arc bare, 

And the vermilion fruitaf^c of the brier 
Is soaked in mist or shrivelled up with fmst ; 

Ere wann spring-nests are coldly to be seen 
Tenantlcss but for rain and the cold snow, 

While yet tliere is a loveliness abroad — 

The frail and indescribable loveliness 
Of a fair form life with reluctance leaves, 

Being there only powerful— while the earth 
Wears sackclotli in her great prophetic giicf 

Then tlic reflective melancholy soul, 

Aimlessly wandering with slow-falling feet 
The heatliory solitude, in hope to assuage 
' The cuiiiiiiig humour of his malady, 

IjOscs his painful bitterness, and iocls 
Ills own bpecitic sorrows one by one 
Taken up in the huge dolour of all things. 

Oh, the sweet melancholy of the time, 

When gently, ere the heart appeals, the jear 
Shines in the fatal beauty of decay ; 

When the sun sbiks enlarg’d on Cuiionbcn, 

Nakedly visible ^\ithout a cloud, 

And faintly from the faint eteinal blue 

(That dim sweet harebell colout) corocs tlic star 

Which evening wears — when Luggio flows in mist. 

And in the cottage windows one by one 
With sudden twinkle household lamps arc lit— 

What noiseless falling of the faded leaf I 

David’s poetry abounds in passages full of this melancholy sweetness ; 
and the vein grew profounder as the hand that clutched at Fame gre\7 
weaker. 

** Whom the gods love die young,” was David’s favourite saying. In 
one of his last letters, the dying poet bade a friend bless the ancient 
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GreelvS for tlint comfort ! ” Perhaps it is a comfort tliat David sleeps in 
peace ; for which is better — sleep such as his, or the dark weary struggle 
for bread which must have been his lot had he lived ? Let the mind 
picture to itself a longer life for him, and sec what that life might have 
been. lie had not the power to sell his >vils for money. The strong hard 
scholar, the energetic mtin of business, has a shi<^d against the demons of 
disappointed hope ; but David had no such shield. In life as well os in 
death there is a Plutonian house of exiles, and they abandon all hope who 
enter therein. Thither the fresh sun never penetrates, thither hope and 
joy never venture; but poetry, ghastly with the brightness that lias 
passed away, puts on the thin shadowy raiments of the ghost, and glides 
about witli a strange and haunting face — a face full of the eternity of a 
fiiitli that is lost, the apparition of the deep a«*piring heart whose religion 
is hope. Whom the gods love die young, — the weak ones like David, who 
has taken his unstained belief in things beautiful to the very fountain head 
of all beauty, and who will never know the weary strife, the poignant 
heart-ache of the unsuccessful cndeavoiircrs. 

On turning away fiom the contemplation of this lowly grave, the mind 
naturally reverts to the little weaver’s household. There subsist tender 
sorrow and affectionate remembrance. The shadow still lies in the cot- 
tage ; a light has departed which will never again be seen on sea or land ; 
and the old weavei, seated by the fire at night, thinks mournfully of what 
David might have been. “ Wc feel very weary now David is gone,” is all 
the plaint we ever heard him utter. With the eager sensitiveness of the 
poet himself, he read the various criticisms on David’s posthumous book. 
The great comfort of the humble home is that inexpressibly patlietic “might 
have been,” — a feeling which was beautifully indicated by David himself, 
in alluding to the premature fate of a young friend of his own : — 

Had ho li^cd and fallen (os who of as 
Doth perfectly ? and let him that is proud 
Take heed that he do fall), he wmld have been 
A sadness to them in their aged hours. 

Hnt now he is an honour and delight, 

A treasure of the memory ; a joy 
Unutterable ; by the lone fireside 
They never tire to apeak his proibc, and say 
How, if he had been spared, ho would liave been 
So gi*cat, and good, and noble, as (they say) 

The countiy knows ; although I know full well 
That not a man in all the parish mund 
8pcaks of him ever; ho is now forgot, 

And this his natal volley knows him not. 

Hut David Gray will not so soon be forgotten by those who can pardon 
ambition, make allowances for youth, and sympathize with sorrow. 
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There are certain cLanges in progress among the farm labourers of this 
country, which give rise to curious inquiry. It is not that they are 
becoming more ignorant than formerly, so fur as book-learning is con- 
cerned, for the contrary is true : neither are they a more discontented 
race than their forefathers, and certainly in the ability to obtain more 
than the necessaries of life, they will challenge comparison with any 
bygone generation, so far as is known, of the English peasantry. But 
persons conversant with them discern unmistakeable signs of growing 
improvidence among them. Though never celebrated for their prudence 
and good domestic economy, thoughtful observers of the rural poor are 
constrained to admit that there is a falling away from the standard, low 
'as it was, which they can remember. Food is plentiful, and wages not 
lowered, but greatly advanced ; * clothing, notwithstanding temporary 
distress in the cotton districts, cheaper than formerly ; fuel likewise. 
Cottage rents have risen, but rates and taxes have vanished from view of 
their occupants ; nor is the increase in rent such as to cause serious 
inconvenience. Under such general conditions, and the greater caro 
shown by the upper classes for the moral and social amelioration of the 
rural poor, we should expect to find improvement. And if there are 
serious reasons for the belief that tlic fiirm labourer is no better than 
his fathers, but in many respects worse, the duty of inquiring into the 
circumstances of his life becomes one of no ordinaiy interest and 
importance. 

It is a matter of secondary interest to the object of this essay whether 
the peasantry ought, or ought not to possess the privileges of indepen- 
dent electors. As a political power, they will, perhaps, after all efforts 
to the contrary, continue to occupy the places which they did even 
previous to the time of the son of Sirach, whose writings appear to bo 
beneath the consideration of some of our political leaders. At all 
events, the peasant should have one privilege immediately conceded 
to liim, for good and substantial reasons — that of paying his fair share 
of the poor-rate. He would thus become guarantee that the fund is not 
imposed upon by unscrupulous members of his class, who are accus- 
tomed to consider it a provision purposely made for them, as soon 
and as often as they can advance a claim to it. The principle of self- 
help is much talked of, but little developed among the peasantry. 


• Twelve per cent, since repeal of Com Laws. 
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In order to enable tlie reader more readily to possess himself of the 
particulars of the actual stato of the ca 5 e» an average specimen of the 
respectable farm labourer will be taken. We shall be able by this means 
to see what his income allows him to do, and how he spends it. 

Unless the education of the farm labourer be commenced early, and 
diligently prosecuted ia the fields, he iv 111 not learn it well. "^It is, there- 
fore, something more than a mere coincidence^ that necessity to help in 
earning his living enforces this law in ninetbefi families out of twenty. 
For this purpose the young labourer is taken from school as soon os 
he can earn \d. or 6d. a day on the farm. He forgets all he has learnt 
at school os fast as other boys do, and has few opportunities of doing 
more than just to regain what he was taught before ten years of ag§. 
As my bpecimcn glows bigger he is worth more money. He leaves home 
and goes into service as a mate or lad to help the waggoner with the te&m. 
He boards with a respcotublc waggoner, whose wife takes care of his 
clothes, &c. But he soon is ambitions of all tho distinctions of ear^y 
manhood, and after passing through the half-dozen violent attachments 
which matrons denominate calf-love,” he is seen some fine morning, 
before he is two-and-twenty, on his way from church, with his bride, 
who is only seventeen. There is reason to hope that the blessings the 
friends of the happy couple give them fieely — and they can give them 
nothing more — will not be vain, for the happy couple will have occa- 
sion for everything of the kind before long. If they cannot be accom- 
modated under the roof of the parents — and wonderful are the contriv- 
ances made with this object in view — ^they locate themselves in a couple 
of rooms leady furnished, in a noisy row of cottages. They hire the 
furniture of the broker, and, for a time, all goes on smoothly. Work is 
plentiful, she is a managing girl, he is hardworking, and by the time there 
are a couple of children, they are in a cottage. One thing has been a 
trouble, and that ia the broker’s bill. As that wary dealer saw oppor- 
tunity, he would sell them some useful article of furniture which they had 
hitherto rented. So by slow degrees the bed they sleep on, the table, the 
chairs, and household clock, in due time, are all their own. Still they 
have not bought cheap, and while they owed him a bill for furniture-hire, 
htid a cogent reason for not disputing his price-list. 

The doctor’s bill proves a heavy item, but the doctor is kind, and will 
wait till they can x>a.y bim, and will have a tolerable test of his kindness, 
1 fear. In addition is the monthly call of the bagman clothier for con- 
tribution for a dress nearly worn out, but not nearly paid for ; also of 
the bagman shoemaker for boots in the same predicament ; so that what 
with rent and occasional outgoings, as well as fixed ones, the wifo has 
looked trouble in Uie face, and trouble has returned the gaze, and stamped 
upon her countenance a careworn expression befi>re she is one-and-twenty. 
There is also another confinement approaching, and this time there will 
be less scruple in obtaining union reliel^ &r the ice was broken on a 
former occasion ; and if their case was {food then, it is better now. In 

9 ^ 
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the menntimo my specimen hns joined his sick and benefit club. lie had 
heard of several which offered various advantages, but nothing so good, 
he thinks, — and so also thinks the landlord of the Black Bear, who 
manages the club, which holds its meetings in the tap-room eveiy other 
Saturday night. 

The club night furnishes him with the opportunity of spending a social 
hour or two with his neighbours. His wife is pleased rather than other- 
wise with his account of the evening’s amusements, and it is a little 
change for a hard-working man — not unreasonable — for he never comes 
home the worse for what he has drunken, but all the better. Altogether, 
the bd, a week in the club, with the extra Gd. a fortnight for beer 
and use of room, is, they think, not badly laid out. The landlord and 
a good many of his friends are of the same opinion. And if the first 
Monday in May is fine, as it ought to be, the annual festival of the 
club hns attractions for both husband and wife. The one has a dinner 
and tobacco, and the other lemonade, wine negus, cakes, almonds and 
raisins, and nuts; so that the dance which winds up the proceedings 
i«, in one sense, an excellent institution ; for there is no telling what 
might happen if, after so many good things, they were debarred three 
or four hours’ exercise so violent as the jumping, stamping, screaming 
and laughter, which go to make up the sinful catalogue of poor folks’ 
pleasures. At this festival two or three of the old club- members are 
turned over to the 2s, 6d. a week fi*oni the parish, but they had had 
enough of the club-money, and were fust becoming unpopular with the 
members ; and my specimen is not sorry to get rid of such troublesome 
customers. He forgets the turn which he may have by-aud-by, wlien 
grey hairs and rheumatism begin to make his closer acquaintance. 

Meanwhile, if he is ill, there is 10s. a week secure, and as much 
more as the Board of Guardians, which is a liberal body, will allow. 
If my specimen dies, there is enough to ornament the nine-and-six- 
penny elm coftin which the guardians order, with black nails and 
plate, with an inscription on it in bright yellow letters, which is ever 
BO much more respectable than a common pauper’s coffin.” Again, there 
is enough money to console both father and mother a little in the loss of a 
delicate child, removed to a happier state ; and who would disturb rudely 
their faith in the United Order, which will send a deputation of its body 
to the funeral, and make, even out of death, lamentation, and mourning, 
a little additional influence in the eyes of the neighbours 7 The cottage 
he lives in is not so bad, after all, but the rent is high — 3s. a week — but 
others are ready to take it over his head at 3s. 6d., so that little need be 
complained of. He might get a hovel for Is., and a very moderate sort 
of a tenement for 2s. M, He takes in a lodger or two, but what with 
an increasing family ot little ones, and the unavoidable work thrown on 
his wife in cooking and caring for the family, and trying to keep things 
tidy, she looks fl\ded and worn at five-and-twenty, while he is becoming 
rather difficult at times, neighbours say. 
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Still they are a respectable couple, and that at the time 'when there is 
tlic greatest pressure, many mouths to feed, and no child yet old enough 
to earn as much as fourpence a day on the farm. The children go to 
school on Sundays, and to church as well ; and the mother is glad to get 
them out of the way morning and afternoon. Both parents go generally 
in the afternoon to churdh. And tbn% {Jme passes on, and sees the family 
of six or seven children ; the oldest b(^ W|)ri^ng Hke a man at a shil- 
ling a day, and eating like two men ; and the second, only nine years old, 
occasionally employed in seed time, &c. as a perambulating scarecrow ; 
at other times as sheep-boy, &c., at sixpence a day. 

Here are the average earnings of the fimiily for a week, and tlierr 
expenses: — ^ 


Income. 



Expenses. 





d . 


s. 

d . 

Father (average) 

14 

0 

Ilonsc-ient 

3^ 

0 

Mot.ViPT j, 

2 

0 

Club 

0 

9 

Eldest hoy „ 

7 

0 

Food (say 8 in family) 

15 

6 

Second boy 

2 

0 

Bcev(at home), at Is . Ad . a gal. 

1 

0 




Sehooling for three children *. 

0 

6 




Fuel 

2 

0 


25 

0 


22 

9 


There remains a balance of 2s. Bd for the bagmen, and— save the mark I 
— for clothing father, mother, and children, for bedding, for accidents 
and repairs to domestic furniture and other incidental expenses which 
will arise, and must bo met. 

This is the most trying time of the peasant’s life, though ho has 
his consolation. The case has been taken at the average in a dear neigh- 
bourhood, where wages are correspondingly high ; and much the same 
difficulty will be found where neighbourhoods are cheap, and wages are 
therefore low. 

It may, however, be remarked, that the average of the wife’s light field- 
work is given, though her earnings come in in such a manner that they can 
only be said 'to exercise a healthy disturbing influence upon the income. 
For every week she makes Cs., arc two when she earns nothing. Prudence, 
therefore, is necessary, and great economy to keep things together ; but if 
the good couple are blessed with health and strength, and cheerful 
tempers, they contrive to struggle on, while, os the children become older, 
they will be worth more money. 

But no man can count on a single day’s health. Those parents who 
have no harassing terms of sickness in tlm family are singularly happy, 
and ought to review mercies of preservation as not the least marks of the 
care of a good Providence. And so, as a rule, my specimen docs : he 
will be found much more in the habit of thinking of the blessing of good 
health than is generally supposed. Still, illness comes at times ; and now 
take the dark side of the picture 
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Ihcohb. 

3 , rf. 

Father ill — on the Club 10 0 

Mother’s avenigo 2 0 

Boys* „ 9 0 

21 0 

From Union, 4 children dc- ) 4 o i ^ 

pendent on medical relief i (Is, per gall. 

25 0 

Expenses are same as before, excepting that the club fee is not more than 
fivepence, as be does not attend the meetings, and being ill, is not fined 
for his absence. 

In the event of a long illness, or a recurring illness in the same year, 
which incapacitates him from work three months, his club allowance is 
reduced one-half; but the Board of Guardians will, in this case, raise his 
allowance from 4a. a week in fiour to an additional 4s., making his income 
24s. a week. 

Before looking onwai*ds to better times, his position will furnish a few 
remarks. Married many years sooner than the average age of professional 
men, at marrying what has he gained? A solitary opinion is not of 
much weight in such a question as the advantage or disadvantage of 
early marriages. But a hard life, making both parties prematurely old, 
is certainly the common upshot lamongst the poor. Pass on half-a-dozen 
years, and examine my specimen again, and his maintenance. He has 
been married over twenty years, and the family are growing up. Two 


sons, out as 

lodgers, and conducting themselves on the approved system. 

as their father before them ; two daughters out at service ; one boy at 

7^. a week ; 

one girl still at school. 




Eauninqs. 

1 Expenses (supposing the same economy 



to be adhered to). 


Father 

14 0 

Rent 

B. d. 

3 0 

Mother 

2 0 

Club 

0 9 

Boy ... 

7 0 

Food 

9 0 



Beer 

1 0 



Schooling, one child 

0 3 



Fuel 

2 0 


23 U 


16 0 


It will thus be seen that whereas in the former period there remained but 
2s* 3d* for clothes and other outgoings, there is now 7s., and the easier 
strain is perceptible in the improved condition of parents and home, and 
they begin to be freer agents in the world—— not in debt to broker, and 
punctual in their payments to the bagmen — and keep a better table. 

The age of the husband is now about forty-three in years and fifty- 
three in constitution, lie is, however, a good workman, and a Steady, 
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honest man. But he might now begin to save money, and has heard a 
good deal of talk about savings’ banks and bettet benefit clubs than the 
United Order. These latter rumours he partly believes in ; only as he is 
not young, the rates of sickness and burial money to a man of his age, com- 
pared with younger men, strike him as being unfair. He only wishes he had 
known of the better society before he ^Uaed the Black Bear ^dhib, which 
has gone on “ bursting ” ever since, excepting when the old landlord died 
and there were no accounts, so that they were obliged to form a new club 
and get fresli capital. This spcccli about his regret he often makes, but 
it is a delusion ; the sons are in the Black Bear club, and by-and-by 
will talk in the same way. Why does he not save something for a rainy 
day? Why does he not join one of those useful societies which other 
members of the industrial classes flock into, and obtain superannuation 
assurance by small weekly payments such as his weekly earnings \Joll 
enable him to meet ? When under the greatest pressure of sickness, and 
a large dependent family, he could still maintain the connection with k^is 
club. The man was, allowing for his education and his position, prudent 
then. Is he altered now? lie is unchanged; allowing for his education 
and his position, I affirm my specimen to be prudent still. Why, then, 
docs he not embrace the opportunities which the legislature has, especially 
of late, been so solicitous to secure to him ? The true answer to these 
queries will be found in the position and in the education Poor Laxo has 
provided for him, and in the retreat and maintenance secured to him as 
a paxiper. 

Pass over another decade, and take another peep at the family. Sons 
and daughters are married and settled, and have families of their own to 
provide for, and nothing but good wishes for the “ old folks,” as they are 
now called, and who begin to look cheerlessly upon the lot to which 
they are nearing rapidly. She is still worth her shilling a day on 
the farm. He is not worth his 2s. ^d. The younger men would strike 
for a rise in their rates of payment if he were not reduced, and so our old 
friend, whose life is liere sketched, submits to the necessary reduction to 
2s. a day for a time, and soon makes the best of it at Is. 6c?. He is as 
civil and well-conducted a man as any in the parish, and has been blessed, 
as he says frequently, with capital health and spirits; bettor than nineteen 
men out of twenty. Still he does not like to look ahead much, for he is 
conscious of bodily ailments, the hints of which are unmistakeable and 
stronger each winter. He and the “ old lady,” once the blooming bride 
of sweet seventeen, get enough to live on pretty comfortably; and so 
they wear out the time, till the limbs become unequal to earn the body’s 
maintenance, and then comes out-door relief — none too soon ; for the May 
gathering of the club has witnessed a reform which has swept overboard 
my specimen, who may think now of the bemoaned past, when others in 
a like cose with his own were voted out of the club, and recommended 
to the care of the union. A shock of illness comes; it is advisable 
to nurse him in the ** house ; ” and thus the union opens its doors to 
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receive tlio old couple, for wife must go too. Tliey give up tlie >vorld, 
Bell or give the furnituro of their cottage among their children, and 
retire, separated, for the rest of their lives, and doomed to meet no more 
ns man and wife, but once a week for a short half-liour. The old woman 
is the first to go. She lias taken to fretting at being parted from home 
and husband, and in six months dies, of no disease in particular. Tlien 
he is ](‘ft for the first time in his life desolate in the world ; a feeble old 
man among feeble old men; brought under restraint for the first time 
since boyliood, and not allowed the indulgences which had become in 
a iminner necessaries of life to liim. I will not kill my specimen and 
biny him, though his funeral will cost nobody much wlicn it comes. 
Now and then, an old neighbour and lie will talk of the dead past 
and the dead present, and thus he goes on mournfully to the end of 
his days. 

Now that man had the intelligence and capacity which would have 
made liim an independent and respectable member of his class; but he 
had no fair chance. The parish-pay encouragement to prematurely early 
marriages — ^not alFected or changed by consolidated laws and orders, and 
the better machinery under the rule of Poor Law; the sick-club, inge- 
iHoufily though immorally contrived to avail itself of the poor-rate as its 
real superannuation fund for old members ; the insecure occupancy of a 
dwelling which he dares not repair if he would, for fear of olFending his 
landlord; the uselessness of saving money, which, in his opinion, would 
only save the rate, to which he docs not contribute one fai thing, but looks 
upon it as his lawful treasure; the strangcr-like feeling for his own fiesh 
and blood — reciprocated, it seems, fur the children go very little to the 
old father : now and then on a Sunday, it may be — all these things have 
disabused his mind of the notion of independence to’ be manfully struggled 
for. He preferred what to him appeared the wisest course — to save 
nothing. He spent his weekly earnings ns he got them, thus allowing 
himself and his wife many little comforts which, had they laid by a trifle 
every Aveek, must have been foregone. In short, ho is the victim of 
legislation which was framed for the purpose of securing him against want 
and wretchedness. 

For it is true that a sxim little larger than that he could always 
manage to pay to his club, even when under the greatest pressure of sick- 
ness and a large number in family, would have placed liim above Poor 
Law relief, unless some peculiar calamity to mind or body had overtaken 
him, such as would make liim a projicr object both for cliarity and Union 
support. 

If the hard-working and deserving labourer is thus checked and 
turned aside from the effort to achieve liis own independence, there is 
not much need to describe the case of the indolent and naturally improvi- 
dent. The mischievous results of the present working of the Poor Law 
are plainly and sadly traceable, and need only in this place to bo 
enumerated. The idle specimen laughs at the notion of saving anything 
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Avliich might lessen his claim to Union relief. It would be so much 
given to the squire and the parson, who live, as he says, by the sweat of 
his brow. lie will adduce a dozen instances of men who wanted to bo 
independent and had saved twenty or thirty pounds, but who were 
compelled to spend every farthing before they could finger onc3i^halfpenny 
of the rate ; of a poor widow left with ^ cottage and garden, compelled to 
give up the occupancy, which was insufficient to keep her without out-door 
relief, lie is too wise, in his own conceit, for sT|eh a blunder as self-help. 
Certainly the benefit club makes a difference, but ho joins it because of 
the company ** in the tap-room.” He is never fined for absence, but 
receives his extra quart (for the fines are spent in beer) hy ru?c, as the 
regular allowance, and booses half the Saturday night, and all the time 
the law permits on a Sunday, within the hug of tho Black Bear. But 
for the company, he tells you, he would not belong to a club, because 
the guardians would reduce his relief by a coi responding amount to that 
he receives in sickness ; and therefore it is money wa’^ted^ so Jar as thi 
notion of economy is concerned* 

Whereve* human enactments foster and -fen courage improvidence, such 
as is here described, their alteration is surely needed. It is true that 
the stingglc to improve the rural poor must be carried on in the face of 
greater difficulties than those which legislation can remove. But the 
immoral effects of the Poor Law might be got rid of, the writer of this 
paper believes, and a better system introduced under its control, which 
would lead to happy results. Such a system should retain all the 
advantages, and reject the disadvantages, at present associated with the 
Poor Law. 

That its relief will always be required, I cannot deny. There are 
thousands of our fellow-beings who, from infirmity of body and mind, and 
from great affliction in worldly circumstances, are the proper objects of 
its care. There are the homeless and destitute, old, middle-aged, and 
young, of whom but a per-centage appear to be within reach of help, and 
are cast abroad in our cities and in the country, the w^aifs and strays of 
the human race. And tho sick poor who cannot well bo nursed in a 
crowded tenement, may often be placed under the resources of the Union 
workhouse, for better care than they can have at home. And there are 
times of wide-spread distress which fall heavily and bitterly on the poor. 
In all these cases. Poor Law has its proper field of w'ork, and may work for 
the benefit of the country. But Poor Law has no right so to provide for 
any class as to paralyse the effort on the part of the members of that class 
to work out their owm independence. Poor Law has no right to increase 
the difficulties of the struggle for an honest and manly independence, by 
placing an immoral argument against self-help, derived from their being 
recipients only, and not part contributors, to its funds. It has no right to 
be the mainstay of the beer-house benefit societies. Most of all, it has no 
right to tear family ties in pieces, at tho moment distress drives the 
objects of its care within its fold ; so that husband and wife, parent and 
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child, brother and eifitcr, must learn to forget one another, and be left in 
their loneliness and their misery to solve the problem of ihc difference 
between crime and poverty. It is not wonderful that so large a propor- 
tion of the class called pauptn can never colve that problem, and oscillate 
between ihc abodes provided for those who compose the respective classes 
—gaol and union. They become callous and dead to remonstrance. And 
are the victims the only sufferers 7 

Those who would befriend the rural poor, will find in the successful 
effort to reform the Poor Law a most important, though indirect, means ot 
attaining their object. Once let the peasant find that he must pay his 
portion of the rate, he will no longer view it as he does now. Let him 
find that encouragement is given to a system of safe benefit societies, and 
the fungus- shelter of the public-house club which has sprung up wherever 
the Poor Law virtually secures the retiring pension, will wither. To get 
rid of these clubs is the difficulty, and, so far as direct legislation is con- 
cerned, the difficulty docs not seem likely to be removed. But the course 
indicated in this essay would, the writer ventures to submit, effec- 
tually dispose of them, or so thoroughly necessitate their reform that the 
principal objections to them would be done away. In the full development 
of the principle of self-help, gained by means of sound provident societies, 
will be found the salvation of the English peasantry ; and with that prin- 
ciple the Poor Law is at ivar- 
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PART IV. 

When I went over on Easter Day I heard the chapel-gossips coinpli- 
menting cousia flulman on her daughter’s blooming looks, quite forg(‘tful 
of their sinister prophecies three months before. And I looked at Phillis, 
and did not wonder at their words. I had not seen her since the day 
after Christmas Day. I had left the Hope Farm only a few hours after 
I had told her the news which had quickened her heart into renewed dife 
and vigour. The remembrance of our conversation in tho cow-house was 
vividly in my mind as I looked at her when her bright healthy appear- 
ance was remarked upon. As her eyes met mine our mutual recollections 
flashed intelligence from one to the other. She turned away, her colour 
heightening as she did so. She seemed to be shy of me for the first few 
hours after our meeting, and I felt rather vexed with her for her conscious 
avoidance of me after my long absence. I had stepped a little out of my 
usual line in telling her what I did ; not that I had received any chargn 
of secrecy, or given even the slightest promise to Iloldsworth that I 
would not repeat his words. But I had an uneasy feeling sometimes 
when 1 thought of what 1 had done in the excitement of seeing Phillis 
BO ill and in so much trouble. I meant to have told Holdsworth when 
I wrote next to him ; but when I had my half-finished letter before me I 
sate with my pen in my hand hesitating. 1 had more scruple in revealing 
what I had found out or guessed at of Phillis’s secret than in repeating to 
her his spoken words. I did not think I had any right to say out to him 
what I believed — namely, that she loved him dearly, and had felt his 
absence even to the injury of her health. Yet to explain what I had done in 
telling her how he had spoken about her that last night, it would be neces- 
sary to give my reasons, so I had settled within myself to leave it alune. 
As she had told me she should like to hear all the details and fuller par- 
ticulars and more explicit declarations first from him, so he should have the 
pleasure of extracting the delicious tender secret from her maidenly lips, 
1 would not betray my guesses, my surmises, my all but certain know- 
ledge of the state of her heart. I had received two letters from him after 
he had settled to his business; they were full of life and energy; but in 
each there had been a message to the family at the Hope Farm of more 
than common regard ; and a slight but distinct mention of Phillis herself, 
showing that she stood single and alone in his memory. These letters 
I had sent on to the minister, for he was sure to care for them, even 
supposing he had been unacquainted with their writer, because they were 
so clever and so picturesquely worded that they brought, as it were, a 
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whiff of foreign atmosphere into his circumscribed life. I used to wonder 
what was the trade or business in which the minister would not have 
thriven, mentally I mean, if it had so happened that he had been called 
into that state, lie would have made a capital engineer, that I know; 
nnd he had a fancy for the sea, like many other land-locked men to whom 
the great deep is a mystery and a fascination. He read law-books with 
relish ; and, once happening to borrow De Lolme on the British Constitution 
(or some such title), he talked about jurisprudence till he was far beyond 
my depth. But to return to Iloldsworth’s letters. When the minister sent 
them back he also wrote out a list of questions suggested by their perusal, 
which I was to pass on in my answers to IJoldsworth, until I thought of 
suggesting a direct correspondence between the two. That was the state 
of things as regarded the absent one when I went to the farm for my 
Easter visit, and when I found Phillis in that state of shy reserve towards 
me which I have named before. I thought she was ungrateful; for I was 
not quite sure if I had done wisely in having told her wliat I did. I had 
committed a fault, or a folly perhaps, and all for her sake ; and here was 
she, less friends with me than she liad ever been before. This little 
estrangement only lasted a few hours. I think that as soon as she felt 
pretty sure of there being no recurrence, cither by word, look, or allusion, 
lb the one subject tliat was predominant in her mind, she came back to 
her old sisterly ways with me. She liad much to tell me of her own 
familiar interests; how Hover had been ill, and how anxious they had all 
of them been, and how, after some little discussion between her father and 
her, both equally grieved by the sufferings of the old dog, he had been 
“ remembered in the household prayers,” and how he had begun to get 
better only the very next day, and then she would have led me into a 
conversation on the right ends of prayer, and on special providences, and 
I know not what; only I “jibbed” like their old cart-horse, and refused 
to stir a step in that direction. Then we talked about the different broods 
of chickens, and she showed me the hens that were good mothers, and 
told me the characters of all the poultry with the utmost good faith ; 
and in all good faith I listened, for I believe there was a great deal of 
truth in all she said. And then we strolled on into the wood beyond the 
ash-meadow, and both of us sought for early primroses, and the fresh 
green crinkled leaves. She was not afraid of being alone with me after 
the first day. I never saw her so lovely, or so happy. I think she hardly 
knew why she w^as so happy all the time. I can see her now, standing 
under the budding branches of the gray trees, over which a tinge of 
green seemed to be deepening day after day, her sun-bonnet fallen back 
on her neck, her hands full of delicate wood-flowers, quite unconscious of 
my gaze, but intent on sweet mockery of some bird in neighbouring bush 
or tree. She had the art of warbling, and replying to the notes of 
different birds, and knew their song, their habits and ways, more accu- 
rately than any one else I ever knew. She had often done it at my request 
the spring before ; but this year she really gurgled, and whistled, and 
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warbled just as they did, out of the very fulness and joy of her lioart. 
She was more than ever the vciy applo of her father's eye ; her mother 
gave her both her own share of love, and that of the dead child who had 
died in infancy. I have heard cousin Holman murmur, after a long 
dreamy look at Phillis, and tell herself how like she was growing to 
Johnnie, and soothe herself with plaintive inarticulate 6oun(|B) and many 
gentle shakes of the head, for the aoHug sense of loss sho would never get 
over in this world. The old servants about the place had the dumb 
loyal attachment to the child of the land, eommon to most agricultural 
Inboiners ; not often stirred into activity or expression. My cousin 
Phillis was like a rose that had come to full bloom on the sunny side of a 
lonely house, sheltered from storms. 1 have read in some book of poetry 
A maid whom there were none to praise, 

And very few to love. 

And somehow those lines always reminded me of Phillis; yet they were not 
true of her either. I never hoard her praised ; and out of her own house- 
hold there were very few to love her; but though no one spoke out their 
approbation, she always did right in her parents’ eyes, out of her natural 
simple goodness and wisdom. Holdswortb’s name was never mentioned 
between us when we were alone; but I had sent on his letters to the 
minister, as I have said ; and more than once he began to talk about our 
absent friend, when he was smoking his pipe after the day’s work was 
done. Then Phillis hung her head a little over her work, and listened in 
silence. 

I miss him more than I thought for; no offence to you, Paul, 
I said once his company was like dram-drinking ; that was before I knew 
him ; and perhaps I spoke in a spirit of judgment. To some men’s minds 
everything presents itself strongly, and they speak accordingly ; and so 
did lie. And I thought in my vanity of censorship that his were not 
true and sober words ; they would not have been if I had used them, but 
they were so to a man of his class of perceptions. I thought of the measure 
with which I had been meting to him when Brother Robinson was here 
last Thursday, and told me that a poor little quotation I was making from 
the Georgies savoured of vain babbling and profane heathenism. He went 
80 far as to say that by learning other languages than our own, we were 
flying in the face of;the Lord’s purpose when He had said, at the building 
of the Tower of Babel, that He would confound their languages so that 
they should not rmderstand each other’s speech. As Brother Robinson 
was to me, so was I to the quick wits, bright senses, and ready words of 
Iloldsworth.” 

The first little cloud upon my peace came in the shape of a letter from 
Canada, in which there were two or three sentences that troubled me more 
than they ought to have done, to judge merely from the words employed. 
It was this 1 should feel dreary enough in this out-of-the way place if 
it were not for a friendship I have formed with a French Canadian of the 
name of Yentadour. He and bis family are a great resource to me in the 
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long evenings. I never heard such delicious vowil muhic as the voices of 
tliese Ventadour boys and girls in their part-songs; and the foieigii 
clement retained in their characters and manner of living reminds me of 
some of the happiest days of my life. Lucille, the second daughter, is 
curiously like Phillis Holman.’* In vain I said to myself that it was pro- 
bably this likeness that made him take pleasure in the society of the 
Ventadour family. In vain I told my anxious fancy that nothing could be 
more natural than this intimacy, and that there was no sign of its leading 
to any consequence that ought to disturb me. I had a presentiment, and 
I was disturbed ; and I could not reason it away. I dare say my presen- 
timent was rendered more persistent and keen by the doubts wliich would 
force themselves into my mind, as to whether I had done well in repeating 
lloldsworth’s words to Phillis. Her state of vivid happiness this summer 
was markedly different to the peaceful serenity of former days. If in my 
thoughtfulness at noticing this I caught her eye, she blushed and sparkled 
all over, guessing that I was remembering our joint secret. Her eyes fell 
before mine, as if she could hardly bear me to see the revelation of their 
bright glances. And yet I considered again, and comforted myself by the 
reflection that, if this change had been anything more than my silly fancy, 
h«r father or her mother would have perceived it. But they went on in 
tranquil unconsciousness and undisturbed peace. 

A change in my own life was quickly approaching. In the July of 
this year my occupation on the — railway and its branches came to an 

end. The lines were completed, and I was to leave shire, to return 

to Birmingham, where there was a niche already provided for me in my 
father’s prosperous business. But before I left the north it was an under- 
stood thing amongst us all that 1 was to go and pay a visit of some weeks 
at tlie Hope Farm, hly father was as much pleased at this plan as I was ; 
and the dear family of cousins often spoke of things to be done, and sights 
to be shown me, during tliis visit. My want of wisdom in having told 
** that thing ” (under such ambiguous words I concealed the injudicious 
confidence I had made to Phillis) was the only drawback to my anticipa- 
tions of pleasure. 

The ways of life were too simple at the Hope Farm for my coming to 
them to make the slightest disturbance. I knew my room, like a son of 
the house. I knew the regular course of their ddys, and that I was 
expected to fall into it, like one of the family. Deep summer peace 
brooded over the place ; the warm golden air Avas filled with the murmur 
of insects near at hand, the more distant sound of voices out in the fields, 
the clear far-away rumble of carts over the iitone-paved lanes miles away. 
The heat was too great for tlie birds to be singing ; only now and then one 
might hear the wood -pigeons in the trees beyond the ash-field. The 
cattle stood knee- deep in the pond, flicking their tails about to keep off 
the files. The minister stood in the hay-field, without hat or cravat, coat 
or waistcoat, panting and smiling. Phillis had been leading the row of 
farm-servants, turning the swathes of fragrant hay with measured move- 
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ment. Slie went to tLe end — to the hedge, and then, throwing down her 
rake, she came to me with her free sisterly welcome. ‘‘Go, Paul ! ” said the 
minister. “We need all hands to make use of the sunshine to-diiy. * What- 
soever thine hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.* It will be a healthy 
change of work for thee, lad ; and I find my best rest in change of work.** 
So off I went, a willing kbourer, following Phillis’s lead; it was the 
primitive distinction of rank ; the boy who ^frightened the sparrows off 
the fruit was the last in our rear. We did iist leave off till the red sun 
was gone down behind the fir-trees bordoring the common. Then wo 
went home to supper — prayers — to bed; some bird singing far into the 
night, as I heard it through my open window, and the poultry beginning 
their clatter and cackle in the earliest morning. I had carried what 
luggage I immediately needed with me from my lodgings, and the rest 
was to be sent by the carrier. He brought it to the farm betimesMhat 
morning, and along with it he brought a letter or two that had arrived 
since I had left. I was talking to cousin Holman — about my mothp’s 
ways of making bread, I remember; cousin Holman was questioning me, 
and had got me far beyond my depth — in the house-place, when the letters 
wore brought in by one of the men, and I had to pay the carrier fur his 
trouble before I could look at them. A bill — a Canadian letter ! What 
instinct made me so thankful that I was alone with my dear unobservant 
cousin ? What made me hurry them away into my coat-pocket ? I do 
not know. I felt strange and sick, and made irrelevant answers, I am 
afraid. Then I went to my room, ostensibly to carry up my boxes. I sate on 
the side of my bed and opened my letter from Holdswortli. It seemed to 
me as if I had read its contents before, and knew exactly what he had got 
to say. I knew he was going to be married to Lucille Ventadour; nay, 
that he was married ; for this was the 5th of July, and he wrote word 
that his marriage was fixed to take place on the 29th of June. I knew 
all the reasons he gave, all the raptures he went into. I held the letter 
loosely in ray hands, and looked into vacancy, yet I saw a chaffinch’s nest 
on the lichen-covered trunk of an old apple-tree opposite my window, and 
saw the mother-bird come fluttering in to feed her brood, — and yet I did 
not see it, although it seemed to me afterwards as if I could have drawn 
every fibre, every feather. I was stirred up to action by the merry sound 
of voices and the clamp of rustic feet coming home for the mid-day meal. 
I knew I must go down to dinner ; I knew, too, I must tell Phillis; for in 
his happy egotism, his new-fangled foppery, Holdsworth had put in a 
P.S., saying that he should send wedding-cards to me and some other 
Hornby and Eltham acquaintances, and “ to his kind friends at Hope 
Farm.” Phillis had faded away to one among several “ kind friends.” 
1 don’t know how 1 got through dinner that day. 1 remember forcing 
myself to eat, and talking hard ; but 1 also recollect the wondering look in 
the minister’s eyes. He was not one to think evil without cause; but 
many a one would have taken me for drunk. As soon as I decently 
could I left the table, saying 1 would go out for a walk. At first I must 
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Imve tried to stun reflection by rapid walking, for I had lost myself on the 
liigh moorlands far beyond the familiar gorse-covered common, before I 
was obliged for very weariness to slacken my pace. I kept wishing — oh ! 
how fervently wishing I had never committed that blunder ; that the one 
little half-hour’s indiscretion could be blotted out. Altcniating with fliis 
was anger against Holdsworth ; unjust enough, I dare say. 1 suppose I 
stayed in that solitary place for a good hour or more, and then I turned 
homewards, resolving to get over the telling Phillis at the first opportu- 
nity, but slirinking from the fulfilment of my resolution so much that 
when I came into the house and saw Phillis (doors and windows open 
wide in the sultry weather) alone in the kitchen, I became quite sick 
with apprehension. She was standing by the dresser, cutting up a great 
household loaf into hunches of bread for the hungry labourers who might 
come in any minute, for the heavy thunder-clouds were overspreading 
the sky. She looked round as she heard my step. 

“ You should have been in the field, helping with the hay,” said she, 
in licr calm, pleasant voice. 1 had heard her as I came near the house 
softly chanting some hymn-tune, and the peacefulness of that seemed to 
be brooding over her now. 

, ** Perhaps 1 should. It looks as if it was going to rain.” 

“ Yes ; there is thunder about. Mother has had to go to bed with 

one of her bad headaches. Now you are come in ” 

Phillis,” said I, rushing at my subject and interrupting her, I went 
a long walk to think over a letter I had this morning — a letter from 
Canada. You don’t know how it has grieved me.” I held it out to her 
OB I spoke. Her colour changed a little, but it was more the reflection of 
my flice, I think, than because she formed any definite idea from my 
words. Still she did not take the letter. 1 had to bid her read it, before 
she quite understood what 1 wished. She sate down rather suddenly as 
she received it into her hands ; and, spreading it on the dresser before 
her, she rested her forehead on the palms of her hands, her arms supported 
on the table, her figure a little averted, and her countenance thus shaded. 
I looked out of the open window; my heart was very liCcavy. How 
peaceful it all seemed in the farmyard I Peace and plenty. How still 
and deep was the silence of the house I Tick-tick went the unseen clock 
on the wide staircase. I had heard the rustic once, when she turned 
over the page of thin paper. She must have read to the end. Yet she 
did not move, or say a word, or even sigh. I kept on looking out of the 
window, my hands in my pockets. I wonder how long that lime really 
was ? It seemed to me interminable — unb^earable. At length 1 looked 
round at her. She must have felt my look, for she changed her attitude 
with a quick sharp movement, and caught my eyes; 

“ Don’t look so sorry, Paul,” she said. “ Don’t, please. I can’t bear 
it. There is nothing to be sorry for. 1 think not, at least. You have 
not done wrong, at any rate.” 1 felt that 1 groaned, but 1 don’t think she 
beard me. ** And he, — there’s no wrong in his marrying, is there ? I’m 
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Buro I hope he’ll be happy. Oh ! liow I hope it ! ’* These last words 
were like a wail ; but I believe she was afraid of breaking down, for she 
changed the key in which she spoke, and hurried on. Lucille — that’s 
our English Lucy, 1 suppose? Lueillc Holdswoirh I Its a pretty name ; 

nridJ hope I forget what I was going to say. Oh ! it was this. 

Paul, I think w^e need never speak about this again ; only remember 
you arc not to be sorry. 'You have not done wrong ; you have been very, 
very kind ; and if I see you looking grieved I don’t know what I might 
do ; — I might break down, you know.” t 

I think she was on the point of doing so then, but the dark storm 
came dashing down, and the thunder-cloud broke right above the house, 
as it seemed. Her mother, roused from sleep, called out for Phillis ; the 
men and women from the hayfield came running into shelter, drenohed 
through. The minister followed, smiling, and not unpleasantly excited 
by the war of elements ; for, by dint of hard work through the long 
summer’s day, the greater part of the bay was safely housed in the barn 
in the field. Once or twice in the succeeding bustle I came across 
Phillis, always busy, and, as it seemed to me, always doing the right 
thing. When I was alone in my own room at night I allowed myself to jbol 
relieved ; and to believe that the worst was over, and was not so very bad 
after all. But the succeeding days were very miserable. Sometimes 
I thought it must be my fancy that falsely represented Phillis to me as 
strangely changed, for surely, if this idea of mine was welLfounded, her 
parents — her father and mother — her own flesh and blood — would have 
been the fiist to perceive it. Yet they went on in their household peace 
and content ; if anything, a little more cheerfully than usual, for the 
“ harvest of the first-fruits,” as the minister called it, had been more 
bounteous than usual, and there was plenty all around in which the 
humblest labourer was made to share. After the one thunderstorm, came 
one or two lovely serene summer days, during which the hay was all car- 
ried ; and then succeeded long soft rains filling the ears of com, and causing 
the mown glass to spring afresh. The minister allowed himself a few more 
hours of relaxation and home enjoyment than usual during this wet 
spell : hard earth-bound frost was his winter holiday ; these wet days, 
after the hay harvest, his summer holiday. We sate with open windows, 
the fragrance and the freshness called out by the soft-falling rain filling the 
house-place; wliile the quiet ceaseless patter among the leaves outside 
ought to have had the sjime lulling effect ns all other gentle perpetual 
Rounds, such as mill-wheels and bubbling springs, have on the nerves of 
happy people. But two of us were not happy. I was sure enough of 
myself, for one. I w’as worse dian sure, — I was wretchedly anxious about 
Phillis. Ever since that day of the thundenstorm there had been a new, 
sharp, discordant sound to me in her voice, a sort of jangle in her tone ; 
and her restless eyes had no quietness in them ; and her colour came and 
wont without a cause that I could find out. The minister, happy in igno- 
rance of what most concerned him, brought out his books; liis learned 
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volumes and classics. Whether he read and talked to Phillis, or to me, I do 
not know ; but feeling by instinct that she was not, could not be, attending 
to the peaceful details, so strange and foreign to the turmoil in her heart, 

I forced myself to listen, and if possibfe to understand. 

Look here I ” said the minister, tapping the old vcllum-bound Hbok 
he held ; “ in the first Oeorgic he speaks of rolling and irrigation; a little 
further on he insists on choice of the best seed, and advises us to keep the 
drains clear. Again, no Scotch farmer could give shrewder advice than 
to cut light meadows while the dew is on, even though it involve night- 
work. It is all living truth in these days.** He began beating time with 
a ruler upon his knee, to some Latin lines ho read aloud just then. I 
suppose the monotonous chant irritated Phillis lo some irregular energy, 
for I remember the quick knotting and breaking of the thread with which 
she was sewing. 1 never hear that snaj) repeated now, without suspecting 
some sting or stab troubling the heart of the worker. Cousin Holman, at 
her peaceful knitting, noticed the reason why Phillis had so constantly to 
interrupt the progress of her seam. 

“It is bad thread. I’m afraid,’* she said, in a gentle sympathetic voice. 
But it was too much for Phillis. 

“ The thread is bad — everything is bad — I am so tired of it all ! ’* 
And she put down her work, and hastily left the room. I do not suppose 
that in all her life Phillis had ever shown so much temper before. In 
many a family the tone, the manner, would not have been noticed ; but 
here it fell with a sharp surprise upon the sweet, calm atmosphere of 
home. The minister put down ruler and book, and pushed his spectacles 
up to his forehead. The mother looked distressed for a moment, and then 
smoothed her features and said in an explanatory tone, — “It’s the weather, 
I think. Some people feci it different to others. It always brings on a 
headache with me.” She got up to follow her daughter, but half-way to 
the door she thought better of it, and came back to her seat. Good 
mother 1 she hoped the better to conceal the unusual spirt of temper, by 
pretending not to take much notice of it. “ Go on, minister,** she said ; 
“ it is very interesting what you are reading about, and when I don’t 
quite understand it, I like the sound of your voice.” So he went on, but 
languidly and irregularly, and beat no more time with his ruler to any 
Latin lines. When the dusk came on, early that J uly night because of 
the cloudy sky, Phillis came softly back, making as though nothing had 
happened. She took up her work, but it was too daik to do many 
stitches; and she dropped it soon. Then I saw how her hand stole into 
her mother’s, and how this latter fondled it with quiet little caresses, while 
the minister, as fully aware as I was to this tender pantomime, went on 
talking in a happier tone of veico about things as uninteresting to him, at 
the time, I verily believe, as they were to me ; and that is saying a good 
deal, and shows how much more real what was passing before him was, 
even to a farmer, than the agricultural customs of the ancients. 

I remember one thing more, — an attack which Betty the servant made 
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upon me one day as I came in throngli the kitchen where she was churn- 
ing, and stopped to ask her for a drink of buttermilk. 

** I say, cousin Paul,” (she had adopted the family habit of addressing 
me gjenerally as Cousin Paul, and always speaking of me in that form,) 
something ’s amiss with our Phillis, and I reckon you’ve a good guess 
what it is. She’s not one to take up wi* such as you,” (not complimen- 
tary, but that Betty never was, eVeft to those for whom she felt tlie 
highest respect,) “but Td as lief yon lloWaWOrth had never come near 
us. So there you’ve a bit o’ my mind.” 

And a very unsatisfactory bit it was. I did not know what to answer 
to the glimpse at the real state of the case implied in thd shrewd woman’s 
speech; so I tried to put her off by assuming surprise at her first 
assertion. 

“ Amiss with Phillis ! I should like to know why you think anything 
is wrong with her. She looks as blooming as any one can do.” 

“ Poor lad ! you’re but a big child after all ; and you’ve likely never 
beared of a fever-flush. But you know better nor that, my fine fellow I Ao 
don’t think for to put me off wi’ blooms and blossoms and such-like talk. 
What makes her walk about for hours and hours o’ nights when she Used 
to be abed and asleep ? 1 sleep next room to her, and hear her plain as 

can bo. What makes her come in panting and ready to drop into that 
chair,”— nodding to one close to the door,—** and it’s * Oh 1 Betty, some 
water, please V That’s the way she comes in now, when she used to come 
back as fresh and bright as she went out. If yon friend o’ yours has 
pljiycd her false, he’s a deal for t’ answer for ; #he’s a lass who’s as sweet 
and as sound as a nut, and the very apple of her father’s eye, and of her 
mother’s too, only wi’ her she ranks second to th* minister. You’ll 
have to look after yon chap, for I, for one, will stand no wrong to our 
Phillis.” 

What was I to do, or to say? I Wanted to justify Holdsworth, to 
keep Phillis’s secret, and to pacify the woman all in the same breath. 
I did not take the best course, I’m afraid. 

“ I don’t believe Holdsworth ever spoke a word of — of love to her in 
all his life. I’m sure he didn’t.” 

** Ay, ay ! but there’s eyes, and there’s hands, as well as tongues ; 
and a man has two o’ th’ one and but one o’ t’other.’/ 

** And she’s so young; do you suppose her parents would not have 
seen it ? ” 

**Well I if you axe me that. I’ll say out boldly, *No.’ They’ve called 
her * the child ’ so long — * the child ’ is always their name for her when 
they talk on her between themselves, as if never anybody else had a ewe- 
lainb before them — that she’s grown up to be a woman under their very 
eyes, and they look on her still as if she wore in her long clothes. And 
you ne’er heard on a man falling in love wi’ a babby in long- clothes 1 ” 

** No 1 ” said I, half laughing. But she went on as grave as a judge. 

** Ay ! you sec you’ll laugh at the bare thought on it — and I’ll be 
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bound til* minister, though hc*s not a laughing man, would ha* sniggled at 
th* notion of falling in love wi* the child. Where’s Iloldsworth oft' to ? ** 
Canada,** said I, shortly. 

“ Canada here, Canada there,’* she replied, testily. “ Tell me how 
far he’s off, instead of giving me your gibberish. Is he a two days* 
journey away ? or a three ? or a week ? ’* 

** lie’s ever so far off — three weeks at the least,” cried I in despair. 
“And he’s either married, or just going to be. So there ! ” I expected 
a fresh burst of anger. But no ; the matter was too serious. Betty sate 
down, and kept silence for a minute or two. She looked so miserable and 
downcast, tliat I could not help going on, and taking her a little into my 
confidence. 

“ It is quite time what I said. I know he never spoke a word to her. 
I think he liked her, but it’s all over now. Tlio best thing wo can do — 
the best and kindest for her — and I know you love her, Betty ” 

“ I nursed her in rny arms ; I gave her little brother his last taste 
o’ earthly food,” said Betty, putting her apron up to her eyes. 

“ Well I don’t let us show her \\c guess that she is grieving ; she’ll 
get over it the sooner. Her father and mother don’t even guess at it, 
an(J wc must make as if we didn’t. It’s too late now to do anything else.” 

“ I’ll never let on ; I know nought. I’ve known true love mysel’, in 
my day. But I wish he’d been furred before ho ever came near this 
house, with his ‘Please Betty* this, and ‘Please Betty* that, and 
drinking up our new milk as if he*d been a cat ; I liate such beguiling 
ways.** ^ 

I thought it was as well to lot lier exhaust herself in abusing the 
absent Iltddsworth 5 if it was shabby and treacherous in me, I came in 
for iny punishment directly. 

“ It’s a caution to a man how he goes about beguiling. Some men 
do it as easy and innocent as cooing doves. Don’t you be none of *6m, 
my lad. Not that you’ve got the gifts to do it, cither ; you’re no great 
shakes to look at, neither for figure, nor yet for face, and it would need 
be a deaf adder to be taken in wi* your words, though there may be no 
great harm in ’em.” A lad of nineteen or twenty is not flattered by such 
an out- spoken opinion even from the oldest and ugliest of her sex ; and 
I was only too glad to change the subject by my repeated injunctions to 
keep PJjillis’s secret. The end of our conversation was this speech of 
hers: — 

“ You great gaupus, for all you’re called cousin o’ th’ minister — 
many a one is cursed wi’ fools for cousins — d’ye think I can’t see sense 
except through your spectacles ? I give you leave to cut out my tongue, 
and nail it up on th’ bam-door for a caution to magpies, if I let out on 
that poor wench, cither to herself, or any one that is hers, as the Bible 
says. Now you’ve heard me speak Scripture language, perhaps you’ll bo 
content, and leave mo my kitchen to myself.” 

Daring all those days, from the 5th of July to the 17th, 1 must 
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have ibrgottcn what Holdsworth had said about sending cards. And yet 
I think I could not have quite foi^otten ; but, once having told Phillis 
about his marriage, I must have looked upon the after consequence of 
cards as of no importance. At any rate they came upon me as a surprise 
at last. The penny-post reform, as people call it, had come into operation 
a short time before ; but the never-ending stream of notes aqd letters 
which seem now to flow in upon most households had not yet begun its 
course; at least in those remote parts. There was a^post-olSice at Hornby; 
and an old fellow, who stowed away the few letters in any or all his 
pockets, as it best suited bim, was the letter-carrier to Heathbridge and the 
neighbourhood. 1 have often met him in the lanes thereabouts, and asked 
him for letters. Sometimes I have come upon him, sitting on the hedge 
biink resting ; and he has begged me to read him an address, too illegible 
for his spectacled eyes to decipher. When I used to inquire if he had* 
anything for me, or for Holdsworth (he was not particular to whom lie 
gave up the letters, so thatjie got rid of them somehow, and could set off 
liornewards), he would say he thought that he had, for such was his inva- 
riable safe form of answer ; and would fumble in breast-pockets, waist- 
coat pockets, breeches-pockets, and, ns a last resource, in coat-tail pockets ; 
and at length try to comfort me, if I looked disappointed, by telling me 
“ IIoo had missed this toime, but was sure to write to-morrow ; ” “ lloo ” 
representing an imaginary sweetheart. 

Sometimes I had seen the minister bring home a letter which he had 
found lying for him at the little shop that was the post-ofhee at Heath- 
bridge, or from the grander establishment at Hornby. Once or twice 
Josiah, the carter, remembered that the old letter-carrier had trusted him 
with an epistle to Mcaster,’^ as they had met in the lanes. I think it 
must have been about ten days after my arrival at the farm, and my talk 
to Phillis cutting bread-and-butter at the kitchen dresser, before the day 
on which the minister suddenly spoke at the dinner-table, and said — 

By-the-by, IVe got a letter in my pocket. Reach me my coat here, 
Phillis.” The weather was still sultry, and for coolness and ease the 
minister was sitting in his shirt-sleeves. “ I went to Heathbridge about 
the paper they had sent me, which spoils all the pens — and I ciilled at the 
po.st-olfice, and found a letter for me, unpaid, — and they did not like to 
trust it to old Zekiel. Ay I here it is ! Now we shall hear news of 
Holdsworth, — I thought I’d keep it till we were all together.” My heart 
seemed to stop beating, and I hung ray head over my plate, not during to 
look up. What would come of it now 7 What was Phillis doing ? How 
was she looking ? A moment of suspense, — and then he spoke again. 
“Why! what’s this? Here are two visiting tickets with his name on, 
no writing at all. No ! it’s not his name on both. Mns. Holdsworth ! 
'rhe young man has gone and got married.” I lifted my head at these 
words ; 1 could not help looking jtist for one instant at Phillis. It seemed 
to me as if she had been keeping watoh over my face and ways. Her 
face was brilliantly flushed ; her cyea were dry and glittering ; but she 
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did not speak ; her lips were set together almost as if she was pinching 
them tight to prevent words or sounds coming out. Cousin Holman’s 
face expressed surprise and interest. 

“ Well 1 ” said she, “ who’d ha'* thought it ! He’s made quick work of 
liis wooing and wedding. Tm sure I wish him happy. Let me see ” — 
counting on her fingei*s, — “ October, November, December, January, 
February, March, April, May, June, July, — at least we’re at the 28th, — 
it is nearly ten months after all, and reckon a month each way off ” 

“Did you know of this news before?” said the minister, turning 
sharp round on me, surprised, I suppose, at my silence, — hardly bus- 
piciouB, as yet. 

“ I knew — 1 had heard — something. It is to a French Canadian 
young lady,” I went on, forcing myself to talk. “ Her name is 
Ventadour.” 

“Lucille Ventadour I ” said Phillis, in a sliaip voice, out of 
tune. 

“ Then you knew loo I ” exclaimed the minister. 

We both spoke at once. I said, “ I heard of the probability o f — and 
told Phillis.” She said, “ lie is married to Lucille Ventadour, of Fiench 
descent ; one of a large family near St. Meurice ; am not I right ? ” I 
nodded. “ Paul told me, — that is all we know, is not it ? Did you see 
the Ilowsons, father, in Hoathbridge ? ” and slic forced herself to talk 
more than she had done for several days, asking many questions, trying, 
as I could sec, to keep the conversation off the one raw surface, on which 
to touch was agony. I had less self-command ; but I folloAved her lead. 
I was not so much absorbed in the conversation but what I could se.e that 
the minister was puzzled and uneasy; though he seconded Phillis’s efforts 
to pi event her mother from recuiring to the great piece of nens, and 
uttering continual exclamations of wonder and surprise. But with that 
one exception we w^cre all distuibed out of our natural equanimity, more 
or less. Every day, every hour, I was reproaching myself more and more 
for iny blundering officiousness. If only I had held iny foolish tongue fur 
that one half-hour ; if only I had not been in such impatient haste to do 
something to relieve pain 1 I could Lave knocked my stupid head against 
the wall in my remorse. Yet all I could do now was to second the brave 
girl in her efforts to conceal her disappointment and keep her maidenly 
secret. But I thought that dinner would never, never come to an end. 
I suffered for her, even more than for myself. Until now everything 
which 1 had heard spoken in that happy household were simple words of 
true meaning. If we bad aught to say, ’we said it; and if any one 
pi eferred silence, nay if all did so, there would have been no spasmodic, 
foiced efforts to talk for the sake of talking, or to keep off intrusive 
thoughts or suspicions. 

At length we got up from our places, and prepared to- disperse ; but 
two or three of us had lost our zest and interest in the daily labour. The 
minister stood looking out of the window in silence, and when he roused 
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himself* to go out to the field where hia labourera were working, it was 
with a sigh ; and he tried to avert his troubled face as he passed us on 
hia way to the door. When he had left us, I caught sight of Phillis’s face, 
as, thinking herself unobserved, her countenance relaxed for a moment 
or two into sad, woful weariness. She started into briskness again when 
her mother spoke, and hurried away to do some little errand at her 
bidding. When we two were alone, cousin Holman recurred to Holds- 
worth’s marriage. She was one of those people who like to view an 
event from every side of probability, or even possibility; and she had 
been cut short from indulging herself in this way during dinner. 

“ To think of Mr. lloldsworth’s being married ! I can’t get over it, 
Paul. Not but what he w^as a very nice young man I I don’t like her 
name, though ; it sounds foreign. Say it again, my dear. I hope she’ll 
know how to take care of him, English fashion. lie is not strong, and if 
she does not see that his things are well aired, 1 should bo afraid of the 
old cough.’* 

“ He always said he was stronger than he had ever been before, after’* 
that fever.’* 

“ He miglit think so, but I have my doubts. He was a very pleasant 
young man, but he did not stand nursing very well. He got tired of 
being coddled, as be called it. I hope they’ll soon come back to England, 
and then he’ll have a chance for his health. I wonder, now, if she 
speaks English ; but, to be sure, he can speak foreign tongues like any- 
thing, as I’ve heard the minister say.” 

And BO we went on for some time, till she became drowsy over her 
knitting, on the sultry summer afternoon ; and I stoic away for a walk, 
for 1 wanted some solitude in which to think over things,* and, alas I to 
blame myself with poignant stabs of remorse. 

I lounged lazily as soon as I got to the wood. Here and there the 
bubbling, brawling brook circled round a great stone, or a root of an old 
tree, and made a pool; otherwise it coursed brightly over the gravel and 
stones. I stood by one of these for more than half an hour, or, indeed, 
longer, throwing bits of wood or pebbles into the water, and wondering 
what I 9ould do to remedy the present state of things. Of course all my 
meditation was of no use ; and at length the distant sound of the horn 
employed to tell the men far afield to leave off work, warned me that it 
was six o’clock, and time for me to go home. Then I caught wafts of 
the loud-voiced singing of the evening psalm. As 1 was crossing the 
ash-field, I saw the minister at some distance talking to a man. I could 
not hear what they were saying, but I saw an impatient or dissentient (I 
could not tell which) gesture on the part of the former, who walked 
quickly away, and was apparently absorbed in his thought^ for though 
he passed wilhin twenty yards of me, as both our paths converged towards 
home, he took no notice of me. He passed the evening in a w'ay which 
was even worse than dinner-time. The minister was silent, depressed, 
even irritable. Poor cousin Holman was utterly perplexed by this 
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nnusual frame of mind and temper in her husband ; fdic was not well 
lierselfi and was suffering from the extreme and sultry heat, which made 
her less talkative than usual. Phillis, usually so reverently tender to her 
parents, so soft, so gentle, seemed now to take no notice of 'the unusual 
state of things, but talked to me — to any one, on indifferent subjects, 
regardless of her futhei’s gravity, of her mother’s piteous looks of bewilder- 
ment. But once my eyes fell upon her hands, concealed under the table, 
and I could see the passionate, convulsive manner in which she laced 
and interlaced her fingers perpetually, wringing them together from time 
to time, wringing till the compressed flesh became perfectly white. What 
could I do ? I talked with her, as I saw she wished ; her gray eyes had 
(lark circles round them, and a strange kind of dark light in them ; 
her cheeks were flushed, but her lips were wdiite and wan. I wonder(‘d 
that others did not read these signs as clearly as I did. But perhaps they 
did ; I think, from what came afterwards, the minister did. 

Poor cousin Holman ! she worshipped her husband; and the outwaid 
signs of his uneasiness were more patent to her simple heart than were 
her daughter’s. After a while she could bear it no longer. She got up, 
and, softly laying her hand on his broad stooping shoulder, she said, — 

What is the matter, minister ? Has anything gone wrong ? ” 

He started as if from a dream. Phillis hung her head, and caught her 
breath in terror at the answer she feared. But he, looking round with a 
sweeping glance, turned his broad, wise face up to his anxious wife, and 
forced a smile, and took her hand in a reassuring manner. 

“I am blaming myself, dear. I have been overcome with anger 
this afternoon. I scarcely knew what I was doing, but I turned away 
Timothy Cooper. He has killed the Ribstone pippin at the corner of the 
orchard ; gone and piled the quicklime for the mortar for the new stable 
wall against the trunk of the tree — stupid fellow ! killed the tree out- 
right — and it loaded with apples ! ” 

‘‘ And llibstone pippins are to scarce,” said sympathetic cousin 
Holman. 

Ay ! But Timothy is but a half-wit ; and ho has a wife and 
children. Ho had often put me to it sore, with his slothful ways, but I 
had laid it before the Lord, and striven to bear with him. But I will 
not stand it any longer, it's past my patience. And ho has notice to find 
another place. Wife, we won’t talk more about it.” He took her 
hand gently off his shoulder, touched it with his lips ; but relapsed into 
a silence as profound, if not quite so morose in appearance, as before. I 
could not tell why, but this bit of talk between her father and mother 
Bcenicd to take all the factitious spirits out of Phillis. She did not speak 
now, but loj^kcd out of the open casement at the calm large moon, slowly 
moving through the twilight sky. Once I thought her eyes were filling 
with tears; but, if so, she shook them off, and arose with alacrity when 
her mother, tired and dispirited, proposed to go to bed immediately after 
j)rnyers. We all said good-night in our separate 'ways to the minister, 
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who still sat at the table with the great Bible open before hini) not much 
looking up at any of our salutations, but returning them kindly. But 
when I, last of all, was on the point of leaving the room, lie said, still 
scarcely looking up — 

“ Paul, you will oblige me by staying here a few minutes. I would 
fain have some talk with you.’’ 

I know what was coming, all in a moment. I carefully shiit-to the 
door, jmt out my candle, and sate down to my fate, lie seemed to find 
some difficulty in beginning, for, if I had not heard that he wanted to speak 
to me, I should never have guessed it. he seemed so much absorbed in 
reading a chapter to tho end. Suddenly he lifted his head up and said, — 

** It is about that friend of yours, lloldsworth I Paul, have you any 
reason for thinking he has played tricks upon Phillis ?” 

I saw that his eyes were blazing with such a fire of anger at the bare- 
idea, that I lost all my presence of mind, and only repeated, — 

“Played tricks on Phillis!” 

“Ay! you know what I mean : made love to her, courted her, made ^ 
her think that he loved her, and then gone away and left her. Put it as 
you will, only give me an answer of some kind or another — a true answer, 

I mean — and don’t repeat my words, Paul.” 

lie was shaking all over as he said this. I did not delay a moment in 
answering him,— 

“ I do not believe that Edward Holdsworth over played tricks on 
Phillis, ever made Jove to her ; he never, to my knowledge, made her 
believe that he loved her.” 

I stopped; I wanted to nerve up my courage for a confession, yet 
I wished to save the secret of Phillis’s love for Hiddswoith as much as I 
could; that secret which she had so stiivcn to keep sacred and safe ; and 
1 had need of some reflection before I went on with what I had to say. 

lie began again before I had quite arranged ray manner of speech. It 
was almost as if to himself, — “ She is my only child ; my little daughter I 
She is hardly out of childhood ; I have thought to gather her under my 
wings for } cars to come ; her mother and I would lay down oiir lives to 
keep her from harm and grief.” Then, raising his voice, and looking at me, 
he said, “ Something has gone wrong with the child; and it seemed to me 
to date from the time she heard of that marriage. It is hard to think that 
you may know more of her secret cares and sorrows than I do, — but per- 
haps you do, Paul, perhaps you do, — only, if it be not a sin, tell me what 
I can do to make her happy again ; tell me.” 

“ It will not do much good, I an\ afraid,” said I, “ but I will own how 
wrong I did ; I don’t mean wrong in the way of sin, but in the ivay of 
judgment, lloldsworth told me just before he went that he loved Phillis, 
and hoped to make her his wife, and I told her.” 

There 1 it was out ; all my part in it, at least ; and I set my lips tight 
together, and waited for the words to come. 1 did not see his face; 1 
looked straight at the wall opposite ; but I heard him once begin to speak, 
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and then turn over tlio leaves in the book before him. How awfully still 
that room was I The air outside, how still it was ! The open windows 
let in no rustic of leaves, no twitter or movement of birds — no sound what- 
ever. The clock on the stairs — the minister’s hard breathing — ^was it to go 
on for ever ? Impatient beyond bearing at the deep quiet, I spoke again, — 
I did it for the best, as I thought.” 

The minister shut the book to hastily, and stood up. Then I saw how 
angry he was* 

“ For the best, do you say ? It was Lost, was it, to go and tell a young 
gii 1 what you never told a word of to her parents, who trusted you like a 
son of their own ? ” 

lie began walking about, up and down the room close under the open 
windows, churning up his bitter thoughts of me. 

** To put such thoughts into the child’s head,” continued he ; “ to spoil 
her peacclul maidenhood with talk about another man’s love ; and such love, 
too,” he spoke scornfully now — “ a love that is ready for any young woman. 
Oil, the misery in iny poor little daughter’s face lo-day at dinner — tlio 
misery, Paul 1 I thought you were one to be trusted — your father’s son, 
too, to go and put such thoughts into the child’s mind ; you two talking 
^Dgethcr about that man wishing to marry her.” 

I could not help remembering the pinafore, the childish garment which 
Phillis woic feo long, as if her paieiits were unawaic of her progress 
towards womanhood. Just in the same way the minister spoke and 
thought ol her now, as a child, whose innocent jicace I had spoiled by 
vain and Ibolish talk. I know that the truth \vas different, though I could 
hardly have told it now ; but, indeed, I never thought of trying to tell; it 
W'as liir fjom my mind to add one iota to the sorrow which I had catiHecl. 
Tlie minister went on walking, occasionally stopiiing to move things on 
the table, or articles of furnitiU’c, in a sharp, imiiatient, meaningless way ; 
then he began again, — 

“ So young, so pure from the world 1 how could you go and talk to 
such a child, raising hope'^, exciting feelings — all to end thus ; and best 
so, even though I saw licr poor piteous face look as it did. I can’t forgive 
you, Paul ; it was more than WTong — it was wicked — to go and repeat 
that man’s words.” 

His back was now to the door, and, in listening to his low angry tones, 
he did not hear it slowly open, nor did ho sec Phillis, standing just within 
the room, until lie turned round ; then he stood still. Slie must have been 
hall undressed ; but she had covered herself with a dark winter cloak, 
which fell in long folds to her white, naked, noiseless feet. Her face 
strangely pale : her eyes heavy in the black circles round them. She 
came up to the table very slowly, and leant her hand upon it, saying 
mournfully, — 

Father, you must not blame Paul. I could not help hearing a great 
deal of what you were saying. He did tell mo, and perhaps it would have 
been wiser not, deal- Paul ! But— oh, dear I oh, dear I I am so sick with 
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shame ! Ho told me out of Lis kind heart, because he saw — that I was 
BO very unhappy at Jiis going away.*’ 

She hung her head, and leant more heavily tliaii before on her sup- 
porting hand. 

“ I don’t understand,” said her father ; but lie was beginning to under-^ 
stand. Phillis did not answer till he asked her again. I could have 
struck him now for his cruelty ; but then 1 knew all. 

“ I loved him, father I ” slie said at length, raising her c} cs to the 
minister’s face. 

JTad he ever spoken of love to you ? Paul says not ! ” 

“ Mever.” She let fall her eyes, and drooped more than ever. I 
almost thought she would tall. 

“ I could not have believed it,” said he, in a hard voice, yet sighing 
the moment he had spoken. A dead silence for a moment. “PaulJ I 
was unjust to you. You deserv^cd blame, but not all that I said.” 
'J'hen again a silence. I thought I saw Pliillis’s white lips moving, but it 
might be the tlickering of the candle-light— a moth liad tlown in through 
the e^pen casement, and was llntlci-ing round the tlamo ; 1 might have 
saved it, but 1 did not care to do so, iny lu'avt was too full of other things. 
At any rate, no sound was heard for long endless minutes. Then he said, — 
“I'lulhs! did we not make you happy here? Have we not loved you 

DlOUgli ? ” 

She did not seem to understand the drill of this (jnestion ; she looked 
up as if bewildered, and her boautillil eyes dilated with a painful, tortured 
expression. He went on, without noticing the look on her face ; ho did 
not sec it, I am sure. 

“ And yet you would have left us, left your home, left your father and 
your mother, and gone Jiway with this stranger, wandering over the 
world.” 

lie sufTered, too ; there were tones of pain in the voice in wliicli he 
uttered this reproach. Probably the father and daughter were never so 
fir apait in their lives, so unsympathetic. Yet some new terror came 
over her, and it was to him she turned for help. A shadow came over 
her lace, and she tottered towards her father; falling down, her arms 
across his knees, and mojining out, — 

“ Father, my head I my head I ” and then she slipped through his 
quick-enfolding arms, and lay on the ground at liis feet. 

1 shall never forget his sudden look of agony while T live ; never I 
We raised her up ; her colour had strangely daikened ; she was insen- 
sible. I ran through the back-kitchen to the yard pump, and brought 
back water. The minister had her on his knees, her head against hia 
breast, almost as though she were a sleeping child. He was trying to rise 
up with his poor precious burden, but the momentary terror had robbed 
the strong man of his strength, and he sank back in his chair with 
sobbing breath. 

** She is not dead, Paul I is she 7 ” he whispered, hoarse, as 1 came 
near him. 


10—2 
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I, too, could not speak, but I pointed to tlic quivering of tbc miisclca 
round her mouth. Just then cousin Holman, attracted by some unwonted 
Bound, came down. I remember 1 was surprised at the time at her 
presence of mind, she seemed to know so much better what to do than 
the minister, in the midst of the sick affright which blanched her coun- 
tenance, and made her tremble all over. I think now that it was the 
recollection of what had gone before ; the miserable thought that possibly 
his words had brought on this attack, whatever it might bo, that so 
unmanned the minister. We carried her upstairs, and while the women 
were putting her to bed, still unconscious, still slightly convulsed, I slipped 
out, and saddled one of the horses, and rode as fast as the heavy-trotting 
beast could go, to Hornby, to find the doctor there, and bring him back. 
He was out, might be detained the whole night. I remember saying, 
“ God help us all ! ” as I sate on my horse, under the window, lliroiigli 
which the apprentice's head had appeared to answer my furious tugs at 
the night-bell. He was a good-natured fellow. He said, — 

He may be home in half an hour, there’s no knowing ; but I dare 
say he will. I’ll send him out to the Hope Farm directly he comes in. 
It’s that good-looking young woman, Holman’s daughter, that’s ill, 
i^i*t it ? ” 

« Yes.” 

**It would be a pity if she was to go. She’s an only child, isn’t she* ? 
I’ll get up, and smoke a pipe in the surgery, rcaely for the governors 
coming home. I might go to sleep if I W(*nt to bod again.” 

“ Thank you, you're a good fellow ! ” and I rode back almost as 
quickly as I came. 

It was a brain ftwer. The doctor said so, wlien ho came in the early 
funiincr morning. I believe we had come to know tlic nature of the 
illness in the night-watches that had gone before. As to hope of ultiinato 
recovery, or even evil prophecy of the piobable end, the cautious doctor 
would be entrapped into neither. lie gave his directions, and promised 
to come again ; so soon, that this one thing showed his opinion of the 
gtavity of the case. 

By God’s mercy she recovered, but it was a long, weary time first. 
According to previously made plans, I was to have gone home at the 
beginning of August. But all such ideas were put aside now, without a 
word being spoken. I really think that I was necessary in the house, and 
eKj)ccially necessary to the minister at this time ; my father was the last 
man in the world, under such circumstances, to expect me home. 

I say, I think I was necessary in the house. Every person (C had 
almost said every creature, for all the dumb beasts seemed to know and 
Jove Phillis) about the place went grieving and sad, as though a cloud 
was over the sun. They did their work, each striving to steer clear of 
the temptation to eye-service, in fulfilment of the trust reposed in them 
by the minister. For the day after Phillis had been taken ill, he had 
called all the meu employed on the farm into the empty barn ; and there 
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he had entreated their prayers for his only cliild ; and then and there ho 
had told them of his present incajDacity for thought about any other thing 
in tins world but his little daugliter, lying nigh unto doaUi, and he luid 
a}*ked them to go on with their daily labours as best they could, without 
his direction So, as I say, these honest men did their work to the best 
of their ability, but they sloudied along with sad and careful faces, coining 
one by one in the dim mornings to ask news of* the sorrow that over- 
shadowed the house; and receiving Betty’s intelligence, always rather 
darkened by passing through her mind, with slow shakes of the head, and 
a dull wistfulness of sympathy. But, poor fellows, they were hardly fit to 
be trusted with liasty messages, and hero my poor services came in. One 
time I was to ride hard to ISir William Bentiuck’s, and petition for ice out 
of his ico-liouse, to put on Phillis’s head. Another it was to Elthaiii I 
must go, by train, horse, anyhow, and bid the doctor there conie fqr a 
consuhation, for fresh symptoms Imd appeared, which Mr. BroA^m, of 
IJoinby, considered unfavourable. Many an hour have I sate on the 
window-seat, half-way U]) the stairs, close by the old clock, listening in riic 
hot stillness of the liouse for the sounds in the sick-room. The minister 
and I met often, but spoke tog<‘lher seldom, lie looked so old — so edd I 
JTe hliared the nursing with his wife; the strength that was needed 
ficeiiu d to be given to tliem both in that day. They required no one else 
a])oui their child. Every oflice about her w\aa sacred to them; even 
Betty only went into the room for the lny^t necessary purposes. Once I 
saw Pliillis through the open door; her pretty golden hair hud been cut 
off long before; her bead was covered with wet cloths, and she was 
moving it backwards and forwards on the pillow, with weary, never-ending 
motion, her poor eyes shut, trying in the old accustomed way to croon out 
a hymn tunc, but perpetually breaking it up into moans of pain. Her 
mol her sate by her tearles^^, changing the cloths upon her head with 
patient solicitude. I did not see the minister at first, but there he was in 
a dark corner, down upon his knees, his hands clasped together in passionate 
prayer. Then the door shut, and I saw no more. 

One day he w^as Avanted ; and I had to summon him. Brother 
Robinson and another minister, hearing of his “ trial,” had come to see 
him. I told him this upon the stair-landing in a whisper. He wa.s 
strangely troubled, 

“ They will want me to lay bare my heart. I cannot do it. Paul, 
stay with me. They mean well ; but as for spiritual help at such a time 
— it is God only, God only, who can give it.” 

So I w’ent in with him. They w'tTC two ministers from the neigh- 
bourhood ; both older than Ebenezer Holman ; but evidently inferior to 
him in education and worldly position. 1 thought they looked at me ais 
if I were an intruder, but remembering the minister’s words I held my 
gi*ound, and took up one of poor Phillis’s books (of which I could not 
read a wmrd) to have an ostensible occupation. Presently 1 was asked to 
“ engage in prayer,” and we all knelt down ; Brother Robinson “ leading,” 
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and quoting largely as I remember from the Book of Job. He seemed to 
take for his text, if texts are ever taken for prayers, ** Behold thou hast 
instructed many ; but now it is come upon thee, and thou faintest, it 
toucheth thee and thou art troubled.” When we others rose up, the 
minister continued for some minutes on his knees. Then he too got up, 
and stood facing us, for a moment, before we all sate down in conclave. 
After a pause Robinson began — 

We grieve for you. Brother Holman, for your trouble is great. But 
we would fain have you remember you are as a light set on a hill; 
and the congregations are looking at you with watchful eyes. We have 
been talking as we came along on the two duties required of you in this 
strait ; Brother Hodgson and me. And wc have resolved to exhort you 
on these two points. First, God has given you the opportunity of showing 
forth an example of resignation.” Poor Mr. Holman visibly winced at this 
word^ I could fancy how he had tossed aside such brotherly preachings 
in his happier moments ; but now his whole system was uiistiung, and 
resignation ” seemed a term which presupposed that the dreaded misery 
of losing Phillis was inevitable. But good stupid Mr. Robinson went on. 

“ We hear on all sides that there arc scarce any hopes of your child’s 
recovery ; and it may be well to bring you to mind of Abraham ; and 
how he was willing to kill his only child when the Lord commanded. 
Take example by him, Brother Holman. Let us Lear you a;iy, ‘Tho 
Lord giveth and the Loid taketh away. Blessed be tho name of 
the Lord I ’ ” 

There w.'is a pause of expectancy. I verily believe^the minister tried 
to feel it ; but he could nut. Heart of flesh was too strong. Heart of 
stone he had not. 

** I will say it to my God, when He gives me strength, — when the 
day comes,” he spoke at last. 

The other two looked at each other, and shook their heads. I think 
the reluctance to answer as they wished was not quite unexpected. The 
minister went on: “ There are hopes yet,” he said, as if to himself. “ God 
has given me a great heart for hoping, and I will not look forward beyond 
the hour.” Then turning more to them, and speaking louder, he added : 

“ Brethren, God will strengthen me when the time comes, when such 
resignation as you speak of is needed. Till then I cannot feel it; and 
what I do not feel I "will not express; using words as if they were a 
charm.” He was getting chafed, I could sec. 

He had rather put them out by these speeches of his; but after a 
bhort time and some more shakes of the head, Robinson began again, — . 

“ Secondly, we would have you listen to the voice of the rod, and ask 
yourself lor what sins this trial has been laid upon you ; whether you 
may not have been too much given up to your farm and your cattle; 
whether l\As wo\\d''s karmn’T has not puffed you up to vain conceit and 
neglect of the things of Ood; whether you have not made an idol of your 
daughter ? ” 
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“ I cannot answer — I will not answer ! ** exclaimed the minister. 
“My sins I confess to God. But if they were scarlet (and they are so in 
His sight,” he added, humbly), “ 1 hold with Christ that afflictions aro 
not sent by God in wrath as penalties for sin.** 

“ Is that orthodox. Brother Robinson ? ” asked the third minister, in 
a deferential tone of inquiry. 

Despite the minister’s injunction not to leave him, I thought matters 
were getting so serious that a little homely interruption would be more 
to the purpose than my continued presence, and I went round to the 
kitchen to ask for Betty’s help. 

“ ’Od rot ’em I ” said she ; “ thoy’ie always a-coming at illconvenient 
limes ; and they have such hearty appetites, they’ll make nothing of what 
would have served master and you since our poor lass has been ill. I’ve 
but a bit of cold beef in th’ house; but I’ll do some ham and eggs; and 
that ’ll rout ’em from worrying the minibter. They’re a deal quieter 
after they’ve had their victual. Last time as old Robinson caine|^ be 
was very reprehensible upon master’s learning, which he couldn’t 
compass to save his life, so he needn’t have been afeard of that tempta- 
tion, and used words long enough to have knocked a body down ; but 
aiKT me and missus had given him his fill of victual, and he'd had 
some good olo and a pipe, ho spoke just like any other man, and could 
crack a joke with me.” 

Their visit was the only break in the long weary days and nights. 

1 do not mean that no other inquiries were made. 1 believe that all the 
neighbours hung about the place daily till they could learn from some 
out-comer how Phillis Holman was. But they knew better than to come 
up to the house, for the August weather was bo hot that every door and 
window was kept constantly open, and the least sound outside penetrated 
all through. 1 am sure the cocks and hens had a sad time of it ; ibr 
Betty drove them all into an empty barn, and kept them fastened up in 
tlie dark for several days, with very little effect as regarded 'their crowing 
and clacking. At length came a sleep which was the crisis, and from 
which she wakened up 'wuth a new faint life. Her slumber had lasted 
many, many hours. We scarcely dared to breathe or move during the 
time; w'e had striven to hope so long, that we were sick at heart, and 
durst not trust in the favourable signs : the even breathing, the moistened 
fkin, the slight return of delicate colour into the pale, wan lips. I 
recollect stealing out that evening in the dusk, and wandering down the 
grassy lane, under the shadow of the over-arching elms to the little bridge 
at the foot of the hill, where the Jane to the Hope Farm joined another 
road to Hornby. On the low parapet of that bridge I found Timothy 
Cooper, the stupid, half-witted labourer, sitting, idly tlirowing bits of 
mortar into the brook below. He just looked up at me as 1 came near, 
but gave me no greeting, either by word or gestui'e. Ho had generally 
made seme sign of recognition to me, but this time 1 thought he was 
sullen at being dismissed. Nevertheless I felt as if it would be a relief 
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to talk a little to some one, and I sate down by him. While I was 
thinking how to begin, he yawned weariedly. 

** You arc tired, Tim ?*’ said I. 

“ Ay,” said lie. “ But I reckon I may go home now. ’ 

Have you been sitting here long ?** 

** Welly all day long. Leastways sin’ seven i’ th’ morning.” 

Why, what iu the ^^o^ld have you been doing ? ” 

** Nought.” 

“ Why have you been sitting here, then?” 

“ T’ keep carts off.” lie was up now, stretching hiniself, and 
shaking his lubberly limbs. 

“ Carts ! what carts? ” 

** Carts as might ha’ wakened yon Avcnch I It’s Hornby market-day. 
I reckon yo’re no better nor a lialf-wit yourscl’.” He cocked his eye at 
me as if he were gauging rny intellect. 

“ And have you been sitting here all day to keep the Inne quiet?” 

“ Ay. I’ve nought else to do. Tli’ niini'^ter has turned me adrift. 
Have } o’ beared how th’ lass is faring to-night ? ” 

“ They hope she’! I waken bettor for this long sleep. Good-night to 
yAu, and God bless you, Timothy,” said I. 

He scarcely took any notice of my woid^, ns he lurnbtred across a 
stile that led to his cottage. Presently 1 wont home to the farm. Phillis 
had stirred, had spoken two or three faint words. Her mother was with 
her, dropping nourishment into her scarce conscious mouth. The rest of 
the household were summoned to evening prayer for the first time for 
many days. It was a return to the daily habits of happiness and health. 
But in these silent days our very lives had been an unspoken prayer. 
Now we met in the house-place, and looked at each other with strange 
recognition of the thankfulness on all our faces. We knelt down ; we 
waited for the minister’s voice. He did not begin as usual. He could 
not ; he was choking. Presently we heard the strong man’s sob. Then 
old John turned round on his knees, and said — 

“ Minister, I reckon we have blessed the Lord wi* all our souls, 
though we’ve ne’er talked about it; and maybe lie’ll not need spoken 
words this night. God bless us all, and keep our Phillis safe from harm ! 
Amen.” 

Old John’s impromptu prayer was all Ave had that night. 

“ Our Phillis,” as he had called her, grew better day by day from 
that time. Not quickly ; I sometimes grew desponding, and feared that 
she would never be what she had been before; no more she has, in 
some Avays. 

I seized an early opportunity to tell the minister about Timothy 
Cooper’s unsolicited watch on the bridge during the long summer’s day. 

** God forgive me ! ” said the minister. “ I have been too proud in my 
OAvn conceit. The first steps I take out of this house shall be to Cooper’s 
cottage.” 
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I need hardly say Timothy was reinstated in his plaoe on the farm ; 
and I have often since admired the patience with which his master tried 
to teach him how to do the easy work which was henceforward carefully 
adjusted to his capacity. 

Phillis was carried downstiiirs, and lay for hour after hour quite silent 
on the great sofa, drawn up under tlie windows of the house-place. She 
sef*med always the same, gentle, quiet, and sad. Her energy did not 
return with her bodily strength. It was sometimes pitiful to see her 
paients* vain endeavours to rouse her to interest. One day the minister 
brouglit her a set of blue ribbons, reminding her with a tender smile of a 
former conversation in which she had owned to a love of such feminine 
vanities. She spoke gratefully to him, but when he w^as gone she laid 
them on one side, and languidly shut her eyes. Another time I saw her 
mother bring her the Latin and Italian books that she had been so Ibnd of 
Ik jure her illness, — or, rather, befoi*e Holdswortb bad gone away. That 
was Avorst of all. 81 ie turned her face to the wall, and cried as soon as 
her mother’s back was turned, Betty was laying the cloth for the early 
dinner. Her sharp eyes saw the state of the case. 

Phillis! ” said she, coming up to the sofa; “we ha’ done a’ 
W(’ ean for you, and tli’ doctors lias done a’ they can for you, and I think 
the Lord has done a’ He can for you, and more than you deserve, loo, if 
3 ou don’t do something for yourself. If I were you, I’d rise up and snuff 
the moon, sooner than break your father’s and your mother’s hearts wi’ 
watching and waiting till it pleases you to fight 3’our own way back to 
cheerfulness. There, I never favoured long preachings, and Tve said 
iny say.” 

A day or two after Phillis asked me, when we were alone, if I thought 
my father and mother would allow her to go and stay with them for a 
couple of months. She blushed a little as she faltered out her wish for 
change of thought and scene. 

“Only for a short time, Paul. Then — we 'will go back to the peace 

of the old days. I know we sliall ; I can, and I will I ” 
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IIow say you, gentlemen of the jury, — guilty, or not guilty ? " 

“ Guilty, my lord, but recommended to mercy.” 

A recommendation to mercy is usually, but not invariably or neces- 
sarily, accompanied by some indication of the renson which has caused it 
to be made. At other times no cause is assigned, since the nature of tlic 
evidence has made it sufficiently apparent. In many instances a local 
feeling may have existed in favour of the prisoner, some caprice or crotchet 
of the jury has had play, or a certain amount of temporary exaltation of 
seutiment has been evoked by the eloquence of the learned counsel, and 
the secret motive which inspired the recommendation to mercy is never to 
be discovered by the sti anger or casual reader. 

Ecasons, when they are assigned, arc of various kinds. As, for instance, 
the youth of the culprit, which points to a discretion not fully attained. 
Such cases occur among the young of both sexes, both in the upper and 
lower classes. And the offences inquired into have been comiriitUjd 
through bravado, heedlessness, &c., when wine has banished wit and 
created courage to offer resistance to lawful authoiity. A largo number 
of accidents by rail and road, casualties by fire, water, guns, and other 
weapons, belong to this category, and the mercy to which these offenders 
are recommended is usually exhibited by a maximum severity of admo- 
nition and a minimum severity of sentence. Sometimes it is not the youth 
BO much as the ignorance of the prisoner which is stated, pointing to a 
knowledge imperfect both from immaturity of intellect and also from 
having been absolutely shut out, owing to special circumstances, from all 
opportunities of improvement. Those offenders are a very large section. 
They are either orphans or the cliildren of depraved or negligent parents. 
They are the City Arabs, — our Ishmaelites of the streets, — in fact, one 
division of our dangerous classes, our future criminals in embryo. Here 
mercy is best displayed by the substitution of a reformatory for a prison. 

There is likewise a large division comprising other culprits who may 
justly bo recommended to mercy, namely those who labour under moral 
or intellectual incapacity of the same kind, but differently produced, (i. c.) 
by disease or normally defective constitutional power. The magnitude 
and offensiveness of any given misdeed is always the same, but the guilt 
of the criminal is capable of being greatly diminished by certain con- 
siderations. 

Whatever weight ma}'' be attached theoretically to the doctrines of 
fatalism and necessity, we must practically in all the affairs of this world, 
and more especially in the administration of the law, assume that man is 
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a free agent, unless wLere he is individually proved to be otherwise ; and 
ill proportion as this is proved (other tilings being equal) can his offence 
be condoned, palliated, or even be made entirely to disappear. The legal 
fiction, that in order to be irresponsible a man must not knew right from- 
wrong, would be discreditable were it ever really carried out, but it is not 
so. Public opinion and common humanity so far modify the operation of 
it that we may safely affirm each case is virtually judged on its merits. 

A human being may literally not know right from wrong, or indeed 
that there are such things as right and wrong, because he possesses a brain 
so deficient in size or power or activity as to be incapable of receiving or 
retaining the impression of any abstract idea. This is the case with 
congenital idiots, or otliei’s who from fits or any other cause have become 
idiotic ; and in a minor degree with those shallow, excitable, feeble-minded 
creatures who were in former days, and in certain secluded districts still 
are, known as half-witted ones, naturals, fools, Bedlam I'oms, and the like. 
The details of our police courts and criminal trials, as also the reports of 
the Commissioners of Lunacy, annually disclose examples of this ^ind. 
The case of Dove (at York), so immediately following that of the poisoner 
Palmer, will be in the memory of many of our readers. Dove’s intellect, 
though so exceedingly feeble that there wore great doubts in the minds of 
thoughtful men as to the propriety of inflicting the capital punishment, 
was yet eminently iniitatlve and cunning. Ilis death was expedient 
rather tliau just, and it is probable that he was at last hanged, not because 
he had poisoned a man, but in order that other men should not be 
poisoned ; ** casting a severe eye on the example,” as Bacon expresses it, 
rather perhaps than a merciful one on the ollcnder. 

The essence of guilt consists in this: that a man well knowing what is 
right and what is wrong, and free, physically, morally, and intellectually, 
to take either co;.irsc, deliberately chooses the wrong in preference to 
the right. In idiotcy a man never knows, never can know, right from 
wrong, therefore he is intellectually unfree, and so fur irresponsible. In 
mania a man frccpiently draws just conclusions from false premisses. In a 
friend he sees a dangerous enemy ; his attendant is transformed into a 
devil ; he hears voices urging him to slay his son or his wife, or he has 
an intimation from heaven that his children must be offered up as a 
sacrifice. Ilis hostile demeanour and murderous designs would be natural 
and legitimate, if his impression as to the facts were correct ; but the caso 
is otherwise, his judgment is impaired, and he is, therefore, morally and 
intellectually unfree. In other forms of insanity a man may feel that he 
is on the verge of committing murder or suicide ; he deplores the necessity 
for it, he sees the iniquity of it, he even calculates the punishment for it, 
and, in some instances, begs to be restrained ; but he is sure to effect his 
intention, unless he is prevented, because he is the sport of an irresistible 
impulse, his judgment is unimpaired, his volition is active, but the power 
of exercising choice in that volition is destroyed by bruin disease. His 
volition acts, indeed, but only in one direction. He is morally unfree. 
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In the frenzy of ftn-cr and delirium responsibility is equally destroyed, 
judgment and volition arc in abeyance, and a 'wild ungovernable impulse 
of rage or terror usurps their place. The frenzy produced by intoxication 
is very properly excluded from all considerations of mercy, since, though 
while in that sUitc judgment is for the moment destroyed, it is so by the 
voluntary and deliberate action of the offender. A reason frequently 
assigned as a justification for mercy, is the previous good character borne 
by the prisoner ; but here it often happens that a sufficient care is not 
exercised in discriminating between position and character. The man in 
easy circumstances, with no desire ungratified, and the man 'v\dio has 
never had either responsibility to abuse or trust to betray, may have led 
hitherto blameless lives ; but we feel at once the enormous difference 
between the untried clerk, surrounded by a network of checks and plans 
for detection, and the cashier of many years’ standing, who has had both 
temptation and opportunity to defraud, had he so willed it ; between tho 
newly joined soldier who has yet to win his spurs, and the veteran officer 
whose gallantry and discrefion have been tested and proved in many a 
bloody field ; between the well-to-do man, against whom yoTi can prove 
nothing bad, and the struggling poor man for whom you can testify much 
that is good. Here a recommendation for mercy would be a wise 
measure, since, though the punishment which follows conviction might be 
nominally the same for both, it would be virtually far otherwise. In the 
one case wc refuse to grant a certificate, in the other wc tear up that 
which has been already wiittcn. Here we injure a prospect, there we 
destroy a possession, viz., the arrears of good character fairly and honestly 
earned. 

There are certain cases where the excellence of the character pre- 
viously borne by the accused is distinctly felt to be an aggravating 
rather than an extenuating circumstance, but this occurs only when the 
crime has been one extending over a number of years, or is in its 
nature a glaring violation of principles hitherto loudly and ostentatiously 
professed, so that the impeccability of the moral character bears in it 
the evil core of hypocri.'^y. Of this kind was the sin of Judas, who car- 
rying the bag yet robbed the poor, and of the many notorious swindlers 
who have within the last few years been brought to justice — those who 
had been greatly renowned for the munificence of their public charities, 
and for the exact and almost pretentious performance of their religious 
duties, unquestionably met with the least public favour. Recommen- 
dations to mercy are often made not avowedly but in reality from the 
feeling that the transgression has been the consequence of a natural 
human impulse, not in itself unlawful or blameable. Sudden violence, 
provoked by intentional injury or insult, is not unfrequently rewarded by 
the unrecorded verdict of “ served him right, and a shilling damages.” 
The theft which is committed to escape starvation, the mock fight which 
begins in jest and ends in earnest, the murderous frenzy of a jealous 
lover, masculine or feminine, afford examples of the sort of impulsive 
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crime to which we allude. The halo which “ love threw round the dear 
poacher's head " is beginning to fade now that we begin to find him not 
the ideal working man, who on his road from his hard labour to his 
virtuous repose throws a stone at a hare and hastens home with it as an 
offering to his sick wife and starving children, but a lurching rascal who 
by foul means, such as poison, drugs, or suffocating fumes, murders the 
game at night when honest men are in their beds, and makes an uncom^ 
monly good and not very risky living out of the business. There is, 
however, a particular crime coming within this class yet standing by 
itself. It is one in which a conviction is almost invariably accompanied 
by a recoimncndation to mercy, and in which the offender commonly 
meets witli a large amount of commiseration from the public. That crime 
is infanticide ; and at first sight the deed seems not only -so cruel, but 
so contrary to the very nature of woman, that the very existence of this 
commiseration (and it is neither sjlent nor inactive) has been a theme of 
reprobation with Inter Avriters on the subject. But, like all other senti- 
ments Avhich largely sway tho mass (‘f the people, it is nevertheless, ns 
attentive consideration will show, founded on an instinct, vague indeed, 
but in theory just. It is felt that the dread of shame is a feeling as 
nalmal and beautiful in a woman as the love of her offspring, the one 
do(^ to a certain degree balance the other in popular estimation; to this is 
to be added the certain truth that in nine cases out of ton the woman 
cannot bo tlio only culprit. These reasons aic fully suflicient to account 
for the indulgent mood Avitli which the public regard this class of criminals 
in the present day. 

Of the strange and whimsical motives which determine French 
juries in the discovery of extenuating circumstances (Zes circoiistancei 
attc mantes')^ very curious instances are recorded. Fiom the generally 
accepted representation of the Gallic character we might have supposed 
that sentimental considerations would exercise great influence, and that 
enthusiasm or even fanaticism for religion, liberty, glory, or ambition, 
though carried out in deplorable excesses, would find mercy tempered 
with justice ; but on examination a different line of argument appears to 
be in usage, and the more horrid, unnatural and extraordinary the crime, 
the more attenuated is the guilt. Whetlier the guiding principle is, that 
monstrous crimes are better evidence of mental aberration or irrespon- 
sibility than small oues, we cannot pretend to say, but assuredly the 
history of half-a-dozen cases selected at random from the records of the 
French tribunals would warrant such an idea. 

Some years ago, an innkeeper and his wife were tried for having 
murdered a traveller while lodging in their house, and farther, for having 
made part of the dead body into sausages, with which they duly regaled 
succeeding customers. These singularly revolting accuaationB wer^ 
clearly proved, and the jury returned a verdict of “guilty, but without 
premeditation, and mider extenuating rircumstances ! ” The landlord 
(thoughtlessly without doubt) stabbed his guest^ the wife ontliinkiogly 
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cut up the body into sausiiges, and in a fit of absence of mind served 
them up to the other visitors. For such an extraordinary verdict no other 
explanation occurs to us at this moment, than that the admiration of the 
jury must have been unnaturally excited by the economy and thriftineas 
so largely manifested by the innkeeper’s wife. 

In 1848 a man killed his mother, and then reduced the body to ashes 
ill the fireplace. He was found guilty, but with “ extenuating circum- 
stances.” A bare verdict of guilty was doubtlessly reserved in case any 
other man should advise himself to burn his mother before she was 
absolutely murdered. 

In 1843 a servant-girl committed several robberies on her master and 
mistress, who, unwilling to prosecute her, contented themselves with 
giving her notice to leave. The girl profited by her short stay to poison 
them both. The jury found her guilty ; but considering how much she 
must have been irritated at the prospect of being discharged, added, 
that it was under ** extenuating circumstances.” 

About the same period, a young woman, aged eighteen, who had not 
been married many months, happening to have had some little disagree- 
ment with her husband, was guilty of tlie horrible cruelty of pouring 
nfolten lead into his car as ho lay asleep. Tie did not die, but his suffer- 
ings were intense and prolonged. The girl was tried for the offence ; her 
counsel did not venture to affirm that his client had not committed the 
deed imputed to her, but suggested that it might have been the unhappy 
result of a mental aberration to which pr(*gnant women are occasionally 
liable. The jury found this conceit so excellent that it extenuated the 
circumstances up to the point of depriving them of the semblance of guilt. 
They returned a verdict, recording the innocence of this inteicsting 
criminal. 

Another time two women being tired of their respective husbands 
agreed to poison them both at the same moment. This they effected, but 
not without discovery. It is not to the police, however, but to the juries, 
that criminals must in France look for escape. They were tried and found 
guilty, but with extenuating circumstances. One would imagine from the 
rareness of an acquittal, and the frequency of les circonstances atUmanies, 
that the juries tvere in the habit of reducing to a mean the entire guilt and 
innocence brought before them ; the result being an average of extenuating 
circumstances. A witty writer observed that, under such a state of things, 
it was a matter of wisdom to kill your wife rather than to let her be bored 
by you. “ If you assassinate /t^r,” he says, ** you are let off with the 
galleys; but if you bore her, she assassinates yow.” 

A poor woman named Rosalie, unable to support her illegitimate child, 
and not having the courage to take it herself to the hospice for les enfans 
trouveSf agreed with a neighbour that he should convey it thither for a 
certain monetary consideration, to procure which the poor woman gave 
her last sou, and sold the remnant of her scanty wardrobe. 'When the day 
came the man expended the money in drink, and then coolly threw the 
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child on the ground, crushed its head with the heel of his wooden sahot^ 
and digging a hole buried it out of his sight. It will hardly bo believed 
that any jury could find extenuating circumstances in this rufllianly case; 
but nevertheless so it was. Guilty, with the invariable addition of Us 
circonstances atteniiantes. A widow in the department of Vauclu8e,in 1845, 
was proved to have buried alive three illegitimate children in as many 
years. The same verdict was recorded. 

Another woman, married to a bricklayer, and who it is to bo presumed 
had at least some sentiment of hostility towards her husband, took the 
oppoituuity, when he was working at the bottom of a well, to kill him by 
literally stoning him to death with her own hands. The same verdict was 
returned. 

Another case of les circonstances atiennantes was that of a gii'l who stole 
a watch, not, as it was clearly proved, through the pressure of poverty. 
A periodical remarking on tlie verdict observed, that no doubt the jury 
had reflected that if every person in want were to steal, robberies would 
become deploiably common, whereas for the caprices of the well-conditicined 
allowances had to be made. 

At I&^jre a man sot fire to the loft whore his father (a paralytic man 
uj)warrls of eighty years of age) slept, and fairly roasted him to death. It 
was remembered by witnesses that the accused had threatened his father 
in these words : “ I would like to see thee roasted like a toad on a 
shovel,” * And h§ had to the best^ of his ability redeemed his promise. 
Tlie jury, struck with admiration at the scrupirlous fidelity with which the 
prisoner had kept his word, retUmed a verdict of guilty, but with extenu- 
ating circumstances. 

For the eccentricity of the conclusions at which these French jurymen 
arrived we do not attempt to account. Our own impression being that 
from the annals of crime it would be impossible to collect circumstances 
which could more justly be considered as aggravating rather than extenu- 
ating in their character. With us a jury is generally contented to recom- 
mend to mercy as occasion may seem to justify it ; but it appertains to 
the judge to point out when offences are complicated with what are 
specially termed aggravating circumstances, and to mark his sense of the 
same by a greater severity of admonition and punishment. 

By aggravating circumstances we do not mean those additional gi’ada- 
tione of enormity in facts which altogether change the name of the 
offence, as for instance the breaking of the fastened door or window of a 
house, which constitutes the distinction between burglary and felony, or 
the malice aforethought which makes the difference between murder and 
manslaughter ; but rather the details which give an individuality to the 
accused, and oflien plmnly indicate a pre-eminent brutality or innate 
depravity in the mind or temper. Absence of provocation is one of these. 
Violence towards a weak and inoffensive woman or child, or even towards 


* Ah, gredin, je voadrois to voir i6tir commo tm crrtpnud sar uae pcHc,” 
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a kindly disposed and unsuspecting man, is felt to admit of less excuso 
than wher(i the reverse has been the case. And where there has been 
ill-treatment endured, or a well-defined hostility has existed between the 
parties, though the fact does not extenuate the guilt, it docs not at least 
aggravate it. Affrays with poachers and keepers, faction-figlits, Ac. come 
under the latter category. 

A lengthened and cold-blooded premeditation, when proved, certainly 
aggravates guilt, as for instance in the case of slow poisoning by Palmer, 
where the fact of the insurance effected on the life of the victim demon- 
strated the calculating character of the criminal. Or again where frauds 
have extended over a great number of years, so as to make it tolerably 
certain that the compunctions of conscience, which, it may be slightly and 
at long intervals, but which still do generally, make themselves felt by even 
the most atrocious offenders, have been systematically defied or banished. 

Where the victim has received no warning the offence is aggravated, 
for ‘^base and ciafty cowards are like the arrow which flieth in the 
darkness.” ** Your money or your life” gives some sort of alternative; 
but the concealed assassin, who lurks behind the wall or stands in the 
bhadow of the doorway and shoots down or stuns another man, loses all 
claim to mercy. The Thug system only differed from the garotte in respect 
of motive, the one being for lust of lile, the otlicr for lust of gold, and tlie 
most terrifying feature in both was and is the utter absence of warning 
afforded in either case. Careless and unsuspecting, tlie unfortunate victim 
marches straight to his doom, to meet a solitaiy and unregarded death. 
And this it is which impresses on this kind of murder a special character 
of ferocity, of which vice it has been well said that it is of all passions 
the least human; is pure essence of tiger and demon, and it casts on 
the human face the paleness alike of the horse of Death and the ashes 
of Hell.” 

Baseness of motive is another clement of action which tends to aggra- 
vate guilt. To purloin food to satisfy hunger, is better than to steal 
money from desire of gain ; the man who acts fraudulently to support 
his father, or to benefit his family, is less base than the one who 
commits a heartless robbery in oider to minister to his own guilty 
pleasures.* Angry libellous W'ords, uttered openly and in anger, arc more 
easily pardoned than the malicious calumny set in circulation by a secret 
enemy. The desire of glory, the making hnsto to be rich, ambition, 
revenge, jealousy, and a host of other motives, have all in their turn been 
made to serve ns colourable pretexts for very inexcusable actions ; and 
having in them something natural and human, have often been admitted 
as extenuating the circumstances of the guilt of which they have never- 
theless been the cause. But cruelty, ferocity, treachery, and hypocrisy, 
are passions which admit of no piUliation, and challenge no sympathy^ 

• By alterations recently introdoced into the Prench criminal law robberies will 
henceforth be punished according to the sum stolen, and not according to the circom* 
stances connected with the theft. 
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Where tlicy are apparent as motives for misdeeds, they are by common 
consent considered as aggravating the guilt of them, and as calling for a 
greater severity of punishment. Perhaps the fulness of feifamy as respects 
motive for crime, has never been paralleled until in this our own nine- 
teenth century, when it is i)roved that English parents not unfrequently 
destroy their own children by staiwation or poison, in order to obtain the 
fees from the numerous burial clubs in which these poor infanta had been 
respectively entered.* 

It has been said that as no human being can accurately gauge the 
amount of the temptation which induces a man to commit crime, the 
better Avay to measure punishment is to proportion it to the extent of the 
consequences of the deed. Practically tlie law aims at tliis when it takes 
cognizance of a more terrible result, not as aggravating tlie circumstances 
but as deepening the nature of the offence. We hang a man for mur- 
dering another, whether it be a thief who murders his accomplice, or a 
man who slays the only son of the widow ; but we do not punish the 
attempt at crime as we do the accomplishment of it. If a inan,Hvell 
knowing what he is about, places an impediment on a line of railway, his 
diabolical plan may miscarry, or it may succeed, and a score of human 
beings are maimed or killed ; the issue of the event will make all the 
diiloreiice to him of fiuishi'Pg his career by the hangman’s hands, or of 
his becoming what is called in tlie «lang of the present day, one of the 
pet lambs of the Home Office. 

There are relations existing between cei tain people which render any 
offence committed by the one against the other greater and more repulsive 
than it would have been under other circumsUuices ; as, for instance, 
when there are any ties of gratitude or obligation. One who injures or 
outiagcs his benefactor docs, by his own act or deed, stand in a very 
odious position. The errand-boy taken off the streets and advanced to 
an office of trust, robs the man to whose compassion he owes all ; a 
houseless wanderer, warmed and sheltered by a woman not much r idler 
than herself, save in the matter of goodness, decamps in the night wilh 
all on which she can lay her hands; a wife rewards the trust of an 
indulgent husband by rendering liis home a desolation. About all these 
crimes there is an intolerable flavour of treachery and ingratitude ; it is 
repaying evil for good ; and even in the minds of the most obtuse tliis 
should make all the difference in the punishment between the few 
stripes and the many. That ill return which most mismanaged or over- 
indulged children do in due time render to their parents, has abotit it 
more of apparent than reaj ingratitude, since it is but the certain harvest 
of the seed sown, and though it never ought to be, it nevertlieless often 
is, an unexpected one. The comparative ease and impunity with which 

♦ Vide “ Supplement to Sanitary Report, 1843.” Two cases arc recorded, in which 
the verdicts returned were respectively ” starvation,” and “ wilfiil murder by poison.” 
Something like £30 was paid for each child iinm the clubs. In the lost case the 
father was transported for life for the murder,— Fide ** Meliora,” Jan. 1, 1663, p. 828, 
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Boxne offences can be committed is the cause of their being hedged round 
with punishments especially severe. Of this kind are smuggling, coining, 
forgery, &c. The system of garotte robbery has come to be regarded 
fiom the same point of view, so that on that subject the public mind has 
undoubtedly been excited by an epidemic of terror which is only now 
beginning to die out. Judging from the tenor of the numerous letten 
which, under different signatures, appeared in the newspapers, a method 
of retributive torture would have been highly acceptable to some of the 
writers. The demands were of a singular extravagance, and would have 
been revolting had they been less impracticable and ludicrous. That 
the offenders should be flogged at the cartes toil at weekly intervals, that 
they should stand so many times in the pillory, that they should be made 
to ride the rail and be exposed to all the insults of a frightened and angry 
mob, that they should be tarred and feathered, that their right hands 
should be struck off, that their ears should be cropped and their fore- 
heads branded ; and, lastly, that exactly the same injuries in kind and 
degree should be inflicted on them which they themselves had inflicted 
on others; for such things the writers earnestly prayed. It is not 
difficult to demonstrate that these were essentially the exi)edient8 of the 
sfjlfish, I shall not beat my wife or murder my children, and I will 
take care that no one else does, but I might be garotted, I should lose niy 
money, and perhaps my life, and I will do my utmost to make the punish- 
ment for maltreating my person something very awful.” 

They were also the suggestions of the terror-stricken. To decide 
swiftly is, no less than to deliberate slowly, the undoubted duty of those 
who are appointed to devise means whereby the ends of justice may bo 
attained j but all legislators ought strenuously to resist the pressure of an 
intemperate clamour of this sort, and every thoughtful and courageous 
mind should steadfastly support them in that resistance. Laws authorizing 
suoh penalties would bear about them the spirit of retaliation and ven- 
geance, rather than the inexorable calm of a dispassionate justice ; they 
would inevitably become hateful after a time, and would for very shame’s 
sake be repealed as soon as the panic should have died away. 

There are times when the vox popidi is not the vox Dei, and those 
whose hearts are in their mouths for fear are incapable of making a sug- 
gestion worthy of serious attention. For fear is an ugly and ignoble 
thing, and it has been well said that there could be no picture, statue, or 
representation made of it which any one could wish to resemble. 

And as it is ugly and ignoble, so also it is merciless ; thus it has come 
to be a proverb, that of all cruelty there is none like that which is 
begotten by fear— Omaw enim ex infirmitate feritas est 
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The weak — and most of us arc weak — desire to get strong ; the strong 
desire to get stronger. Few of us, after thirty, can boast of robust health ; 
and even the happy few would be glad to feel certain of preserving that 
enviable condition. The many, admiring the vigour of the few, and 
remembering the splendour of their own early years, when the vrords 
‘‘ digestible ” and “ indigestible *’ had for them no distinct meaning, and 
when the body had energy sufficient for any calls upon it, would lefld an 
attentive ear to the teacher who could point out plain and practicable 
means of securing once more something of that hapjiy condition. AVhoso 
speaks on Health is sure of a large audience ; if he speak wisely, of a 
grateful audience. Unhappily, the advice usually given is for the most 
part either unconvincing, from its want of rational basis, or iinpracticable, 
i'rum its want of adaptation to the existing social arrangements. 

** liise early,” says one, in the traditional belief that early rising is 
itself a tonic. “ Leave off alcohol,” Siys another, as if the withdrawal of 
your modest pint of beer or glass of wine would suffice to restore tone to 
your muscles and vigour to ycuv digestion. “ Don’t work so hard,” says 
a third, giving advice that would bo sensible were it only practicable ; but 
as your want is to keep well while working hard, the work being a moral 
or material necessity, the advice is absurd. “ Go to the sea-side,” says a 
fourth ; ** travel,” says a fifth. Very good ; only you can’t live at the sea- 
side, and if you could, it would not secure health. 

Our civilized life is very complex in its arrangements, and is dear to 
us on many grounds, noble and ignoble. We cannot extricate ourselves 
from its arrangements if we would enjoy its advantages ; and its arrange- 
ments are in many respects contrary to hygienic laws. Is it not something 
of a mockery to tell a man with a large femily, and a small income derived 
from a trade or profession, or a man embarked in large affairs, commercial 
or political, that he must not work more than a given number of hours ? 
His position depends upon his violating your prescription. Feeling the 
cogency of this fSict, you perhaps say, Then let him take more exercise.** 
Enlightened by Physiology, you would learn that such advice may be very 
injurious. Exercise, though freely prescribed, requires great discrimina- 
tion in its prescription. No one thinks of recommending more beef than 
digestion can control, however admirable beef may be as food ; but most 
people recommend exercise as if it were in itself so excellent a thing that 
you could not go wrong in its indulgence. The simple reflection that 
exercise is a call upon the energies, and uses up a proportionate amount of 
available nervous and muscular foreei will suggest that to task energiec 
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already overtasked is very injurious. AAcr a walk of twenty or thirty 
miles, or any other fatiguing exercise, no one thinks of sitting down to his 
books and papers, and severely working his brain for some hours; but 
there are many who would urge a walk of twenty miles after severe brain- 
work, in the belief that exercise would be “so strengthening.” We 
shall presently state in what the advantages of exercise consist; here we 
have only to call attention to the necessity of its being understood in iis 
physiological relations before it can be safely prescribed. 

There is an art by which unusual strength and activity are developed 
—the art of Training. When a man has to row in a match, to run a race, 
or fjght for the championship, he goes into training, and conies out in a 
condition which is the envy of all on-lookers; his muscles are firm and 
massive; his step light and clastic; his wind strong; and his insensibility 
to blows and falls is such that he scarcely heeds the shock which would 
produce concussion of the brain in a dyspeptic student. The art by w’hicli 
these results are produced is tolerably understood by its professors, as far 
ns its rules and traditions are concerned, and it would long ago have gained 
an important place in education but for one unfortunate circumstance, 
namely, its utter want of a scientific basis. The i-ules and traditions 
cifonot be applied beyond the training school, because these rules are purely 
empirical, and are based on no intelligible principles which would admit 
of the practice being modified, and the rules applied to ditferent conditions. 
The trainer is confident that by his treatment he can produce ceitain 
results: but not knowing what are the oiganic processes; not knowing 
what condition, among several, favours any special result, nor how it does 
so, he can only blindly follow tradition. For example, one forbids pepper 
and allows mustard. He cannot tell why any condiment should be forbid- 
den, nor why, if one is forbidden, another is permitted. This is an extreme 
case, but it is illustrative. It was not the physiological action of condi- 
ments which originated the tuIc, but the mere fancy of some ignorant 
adviser w'hicli has become a tradition. 

To the trainer it is comparatively of little consequence that the physio- 
logical principles are impel fcctly understood. Experience has assured Jiim 
that by pursuing a certain course, great strength and activity may be 
developed ; and this is enough for his special purpose. But when men 
admire the success of such a course, and ask whether the trainer's prac- 
tices cannot be made available for the general public, the absence of guiding 
principles becomes important. It seems, at first sight, as if the methods 
which succeed in training, would as surely succeed, in a minor degree, if 
practised by us in our w'ay. Yet, on close inspection, this hope vanishes. 
We find that the enormous diiTerences in the conditions surrounding a 
man in training and a man in his ordinary avocations, render a constant 
modification of the precepts necessary. The object to be attained, and the 
means of attaining it, are different. We are not of the eleven; we arc to 
run no race ; we arc not ambitious of the belt. Our arena is the study or 
the counting-house; our battles are with ignorance and overstocked 
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markets. Muscle is not the idol we set up. Nevertheless, perceiving that 
we are getting fat, or wasted, and that our digestion is laborious, and that 
any sudden call upon our bodily energies reveals our feebleness, Vre cast 
wistful glances at the muscles of the trained man, and ask whether some- 
thing of that energy may not be gained by imitating the practices which 
developed it. 

The first difficulty which meets us is, tlia|i the man under ti*aining 
separates himself from all the social conditions which interfere with it* 
He has to give himself up to this one object. This we cannot do. We 
know perfectly well that late hours, the vitiated atmosphere of crowded 
rooms, the wear and tear of political life, the concentration of study, the 
excitement of social struggles, are not conducive to health ; but if we 
cannot, or will not, forego these things, how are the trainer’s rules to 
benefit UA? We know that any man, not suffering from organic disease, 
may get health by devoting himself riiwilwtcly to it, and living for that 
sole object. But this is precisely what the most of us cannot do; what 
many would not do, if they could — ^preferring an imperfect animal exist- 
ence, to a merely animal existence. Take away ambition, and few need 
be unhealthy. But health is not the chief object of a noble life. And 
yet, although not the chief object, it is still an important object. Can we 
not secure it without foregoing aims that are dearer ? 

The recent fight for the champiOLship, by exhibiting the magnificent 
success of the trainer’s art, has been thought by many to afford a valuable 
hygienic lesson. We think so too; but our conclusion would be decidedly 
against the trainer’s art. It has been said that the trainer’s art, although 
quite special in its aim, might serviceably be studied as an ideal for all 
physical education. Without following its precepts closely, without 
giving up our lives to the training, we may, it is said, apply the precepts, 
using them as an ideal standard which our own practice never pretends 
to reach. 

Such is the argument. Against it we maintain, that so far from beijg 
an ideal standard, tbi' art of training, except for its special oViject, is, when 
unenlightened by Physiology, a most dangerous and delusive guide ; 
injurious in its effects on the individual when seemingly most successful. 
It sacrifices a man to muscle, not less than the prize pig is sacrificed to 
fat. Muscle and fat being in each case the special object, the success of 
the art is measured by the amount of the sacrifice. But it is not thus 
that men and pigs are made healthy. 

Jt is of paramount importance that wo should bear in mind what are 
the whole results of training. That in one special direction gi'eat vigour 
is achieved, is true ; and we, admiring this result, are too apt to generalize 
fiom it, and infer that in all directions the success has been equal* But 
it is not so. The muscular system has been forced into undue develop- 
ment, and tills development has been at the expense of the general vitality. 
All forcing is injurious, except for the special object which is sought. 
The fighter has his muscular system in ipleiTdid conditioit; but his other 
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qrstfims are robbed to enrioh that one; just aa the nervous system of the 
student is in a state of intense activity at the expense of his muscles or 
glands. Nay — and the fact is worth emphasis — the powerful athlete is 
less able than the feeble student to stand the wear and tear of life. It 
was noted in Nome that the athletes were short-lived, liable, as Sinclair 
admits, “ to rupture of blood-vessels, to apoplexy, and lethargic com- 
plaints,” ♦ and it has since been observed that not only do prize-fighters 
rapidly become aged, and very rarely live long, but even the famous 
oarsmen of the universities show a surprising mortality. It has been 
urged that the athletes and fighters are carried off by dissipation. 
Without claiming for such men any peculiar moderation, we must still 
claim for them that they are not more dissolute than their companions, 
who ought to succumb more easily to excesses, if the popular notions 
about strength were accurate. But the truth is, that the strength of the 
prize-fighter is to a great extent sai abnormal condition, produced at the 
expense of the general system. The amount of vital energy which should 
be distributed among several organs, has been so unequally apportioned 
that some are starved while others are overfed. It was known of old 
that for certain functions the athletes were almost totally incapacitated. 
That they have always been unfit for intellectual and moral activities is 
equally notorious. A man may have inherited a powerful brain with a 
powerful muscular system ; the union is rare, but there is no physiological 
reason against it; tliore is, however, no possibility of even this man^s 
preserving his intellectual vigour during a course of over-stimulation of 
his muscles; all excess in one direction being compensated by a deficiency 
in the other. For perfect health both should be kept active, neither 
stimulated to excess. In the case of training, where, aa we said, the 
object is to work up the muscular system to its highest pitch, the man 
may be magnificent to look upon, and formidable to contend against, but 
he has been unfitted for the work of life, and is doomed to wither early. 
The training system is a forcing system : were it continued long it would 
kill ; even for a brief space it is injurious. It is an exceptional process 
for an exceptional result, not the normal process for a healthy organism. 
The forcing system applied to the muscles may be compared with the 
cramming system applied to the mind. When a man is reading for 
honours, or cramming for an examination, he gets up an immense amount 
of information in a very brief space of time ; but he too often purchases 
his triumph with a life of wasted mediocrity or apathy. The mind has 
been sacrificed to the memory; the over-stimulated brain has lost its vigour. 

Wc had written thus far when a friend sent us some remarks, copied 
from the Lancet^ on the condition of Heenan, and the results of training 
upon his powerful frame. These so entirely bear out our views, that we 
may quote the following sentences 

** The immense development of the mUsclcs about the shoulders and 


* Sinclair : Code of Health and Longevity t Appendix, p. 88. 
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chest was very remarkable. They stood out prominently, and os little 
encumbered with fat as if they had been cleaned by the^scalpeU In firm'* 
ness they resembled cartilage. But with all this splendid development it 
was evident that Heenau had received a shock from which his system was 
only slowly recovering ; though whether this loss of power was due to the 
punishment received in the fight, or to the hard training which he had 
previously undergone, may be a disputed point. As physiologists, it 
seems to us highly probable tliat his training had been too prolonged and 
too severe. When Heenan went into training on Wednesday, the 28rd of 
September — ;just eleven weeks before the match — ^liis weight was 15st. 71b. 
As he stepped into the ring on the 10th inst, he was exactly list. At 
the same time King weighed ISst., though ho was three-quaiters of an 
inch taller than Heenan, whose height is 6 ft. IJ in. Those who know 
what severe training means will, perhaps, agree with us that Heenan was 
probably in better condition five weeks before meeting his antagonist than 
on the morning of his defeat, although whs^ he stripped for fighting the 
lookers-on all agreed that he seemed to promise himself an easy victory, 
while exulting in his fine proportions and splendid muscular development. 
It is now clearly proved that Heenan went into the contest with inuc^ 
9nore muscular than vital power. Long before he had met with any severe 
punishment — indeed, as ho states, at the close of the third rovtnd — ^ho felt 
faint, breathed with much difficulty, and, as he described it, hio respira- 
tion was ‘ roaring.* He declares that he received more severe treatment 
at the hands of Sayers than he did from King ; yet at the termination of 
the former fight, which lasted upwards of two ho^irs, he was so fresh ae 
to leap over two or three hurdles, and distance many of his friends in the 
I'ace. It was noticed on the present occasion that his physique had 
deteriorated, and that he looked much older than at his last appearance in 
the ring. Without offering any opinion as to the merits of the comba- 
t'lnts, it is certain that Heenan was in a state of very deteriorated health 
when he faced his opponent, and it is fair to conclude that deterioration 
was due in a great measure to the severity of the training which he had 
undergone. As with the mind, so with the body, undue and prolonged 
exertion must end in depression of power. In the process of tlie physical 
education of the young, in the training of our recruits, or in the sports of 
the athlete, the case of Heenan suggests a striking commentary of great 
interest in a physiological point of view. While exercise, pioperly so 
called, tends to development and health, excessive exertion proditces 
debility and decay.*’ 

The physiological explanation of this, as of all other cases of over- 
stimulus, is simple. Every organism has a given amount of vital energy ; 
in other words, a limit is placed to its power of asumilatlng food, and 
converting that food into force. All the various functions which consti- 
tute vital activity make their several demands^ upon this food ; and if the 
demands of any one function exceed the normal amount, the surplus must 
be taken from some other function ; if this excess be great, or continuousi 
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it iuducca a serious disturbance in tbc process of nutrition either of the 
over-stimulated organ, or of some organ liable to derangement. There 
happens fortunately to be considerable self-adjusting power in the organism, 
which admits of occasional excess with comparative impunity. But all 
over-stimulation which is continuous must sooner or later be fatal ; and a 
man may ** train himself into fever and exhaustion, as he may stimulate 
his brain into madness or apathy. 

Thus the mere fact that training is a system of forcing, and developes 
muscular energy in excess, assures us that it cannot safely be imitated by 
us for ordinary purposes. Nor can it furnish us with principles which we 
may ourselves apply ; simply because it has no principles, only traditions. 
How blindly it proceeds may be illustrated by a few examples. Emetics 
and aperients commence the course with a view of clearing the stomach 
and getting rid of all superfluities either of blood or anything else, and 
also to promote good digestion afterwards.” It would be di&cult to crowd 
more absurdities in so short a sentence. One would like to know what 
are the superfluities, and why the blood is reckoned among them, and how 
emetics get rid of the blood ; still more instructive would be an explana- 
tion of how emetics promote good digestion. In the old days of “ heroic 
medicine,” when bloodletting was u sort of panacea, it was of course 
regarded as a fitting preparation for sti*engthening a man ; but we pre- 
sume that is now no longer practised. 

Then as to diet ; many of the regulations are excellent, chiefly because 
they prescribe wholesome food and moderation. But many are absurd, 
and all arc without the illumination of intelligible principles. Let us 
glance at one or two. ‘‘Theie is no circumstance,” says Sinclair, *‘that 
seems to be more essential tlian to permit only a small quantity of liquid 
food;” and Jackson also says, “The less one drinks the better.” It is 
raie that reasons arc assigned, and when they are assigned they are 
usually on a par with this: “liquids are apt to swell the body and 
encourage soft unhealthy flesh.” On the strength of this physiological 
ignorance, ceitain strict limitations are pi escribed, in defiance of common 
sense, winch assures us that different individuals need different quantities 
of liquid as of solid food, and that tlie same individual needs different 
quantities at different peiiods. Once placed beyond the reach of the 
seductions of the palate, the simple rule of “ drink when you want and 
as much as you uant,” will of itself suggest the needful limitations. 
Phybiology tells us plainly enough not only why liquids are necessary, 
but how all superfluous quantities are rapidly got rid of. The super- 
stitions about “ swelling ” and “ soft flesh ” are unworthy of notice. 

An interdict is also placed against hot drinks, which, if directed against 
tea and coffee so hot as to scald the raucous membrane, is rational enough, 
but is simply absurd when directed against hot in favour of cold drinks; 
the aroma of tea and coffee, consequently the pleasant stimulating effect, 
is considerably diminished when they are allowed to get cold. 

Great diversity prevails as to the kinds of drink permitted. Some 
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interdict tea, others onljr green tea ; some will not hear of coffee ; others 
allow mild beer, but protest against the bitter. Whi^rer very closely 
examines the evidence will probably admit that the excessive variations 
in the conclusions prove that no unexceptionable evidence has yet been 
offered. By this we mean that the evil effects severally attributed to the 
various liquids were no direct consequences of the action of such liquids, 
but were due to some other condition. The man who laid the blame of 
his intoxication on that knuckle of ham,” was not perhaps so far wrong 
as his laughing audience imagined; for although the ham might have 
given him an indigestion, but would not have made his gait unsteady and 
his demeanour maudlin had there been no stiff tumbler ” to wash the 
ham down, neither perhaps would that tumbler have been taken had 
there been no ham to wash down. Be this as it may, we oflen lay the 
blame of a restless night on the tea or coffee which would have been quite 
inoffensive taken after a simpler dinner, or at another hour. When a 
man uniformly finds a cup of tea produce discomfort, no matter what his 
dinner may hare been, nor at what hour he drinks it, he is justified in 
the inference that tea disagrees with him ; if ho finds that the same effect 
follows whether he take milk or sugar with his tea, then he has a strong 
case against the tea itsell, and liis experience is evidence as far as it goes. 
But we should require a great deal of evidence as precise as this before 
impugning the wide and massive induction in &vour of tea which is 
drawn from the practice of millions. Had tea in itself been injurious, 
had it been other than positively beneficial, the discovery would long ago 
have been made on a grand scale. 

The same may be said of coffee. Both tea and coffee may be harmful 
when taken at improper times ; and a little vigilance will enable each 
person to decide for himself when he can and when he cannot take them 
with benefit. But for the man in tolerable health, and especially a man 
in such health as to bear training, there is no necessity to trouble himself 
about such points. He should not take very strong tea and coffee except in 
very small quantities, especially at night, simply because they are stimu- 
lants and he does not need stimulants ; but if he need them, they are as 
beneficial as any that can be taken. 

Because stimulants are not needed, wine and eveiy form of alcohol 
are forbidden by the trainer; and justly. Training is in many ways a 
process of stimulation, and alcohol wo^d be oil added to fiame. But 
although wine is justly forbidden by the trainer, are we to follow that 
prescription under the very different conditions of ordinary life ? With- 
out here opening the wide question of Teetotalism we may briefly state 
our opinion that the great objection against wine is its pleasantness, which 
is apt to lure us into drinking more than is needful. Wine is quite un- 
necessary for robust men living under healthy conditions ; but to them it 
is also, when moderately taken, quite harmless, and very agreeable. For 
many delicate men, living under certain unhealthy conditions, it is oflen 
indispensable. The physician must decide* 
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Then as to solids. The diet of persons when trained/* says Sinclair, 
is exceedingly simple, consisting of animal food and stale bread. Turnips, 
earrots, or other vegetables of that sort, are never given, being difEcult to 
digest; nor potatoes, as they are watery, Here, again, what flagrant 
disregard of physiology ! The mere fact that millions of human beings 
are strong and healthy upon a purely vegetable diet should of itself 
suggest, that although animal food, as more concentrated, and yielding 
more force with less expenditure in its digestion, is superior to vegetable 
food, yet there is excellent nutriment to be extracted from vegetables. 
The anatomical indications of man being omnivorous, should also point in 
the same direction ; and the need of vegetable acids, no less than the 
advantages of variety, at once disclose the error of banishing vegetable 
food. The chief mistake lies in the cooking. In England, especially, the 
orassest ignorance prevails on this subject. Although it is known that 
the water in which green vegetables are cooked is poisonous, there is not 
one house in fifty where the vegetables are not cooked in small vessels 
containing very little water, which is never changed^ and where the greens 
are sent to table with the water properly squeezed from them. Let 
any person unable to eat broccoli, or greens cooked in a quart of water, 
try the effect of having them cooked in a gallon of water, or of having 
the quart changed three or four times during the process, and he will 
soon discover the difference. It is true that cooks are obstinate, and 
cannot easily be persuaded to make such a change in their habits. But 
let the point be insisted on, or else give up green vegetables. If potatoes 
are watery,** it is because they are ill-cooked. No Irishwoman sends 
up watery potatoes. 

Veal and pork are rigidly excluded by the trainer. Foreigners will 
hear it with amazement, and will ask how it was that the ancients gave 
the athletes nothing but pork ? But in England the exclusion of veal is 
just simply because of the senseless practice of removing all the blood 
from the body, and then cooking the meat into an imitation of leather. 
Did it never present itself to the British mind as a paradox that the ox 
and the cow should furnish succulent meat, whereas the calf, whose flesh 
is so much tenderer, furnishes only tasteless, indigestible meat ? Would 
the old hen be thought nutritious, and the chicken injurious ? Would 
the sheep be tender, and the lamb tough 7 And why is the calf to be 
blooded, and the ox not? Tet, so long as the English practice continues, 
no one ^ould indulge in veal, unless his digestion be vigorous. Fried 
dishes, rich gravies, and pastry, should also be avoided, because of their 
tendency to develope fatty acids in the stomach. 

The physiology of digestion is still too imperfectly understood to enahle 
us to lay down very precise laws as to what to eat, drink^ and avoid. But 
with a little vigilance, each person can ascertain for himself what foods do 
and do not agree with him. The peculimities in this respect are remarkable. 
Some caflnot endure fat, others cannot get on without it. Some cannot 
touch mutton ; others are made ill by eggs. Let each find out his own 
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idiosjncrasy ; but let all be on their guard against the delusive tendency 
to accept a metaphor for an argument ; as in the caed of the rule cited 
by Sinclair, The legs of fowls, being very einewy, are much approved of.*’ 
In the physiology of trainers, it doubtless seemed irresistible logic to 
conclude that sinewy food would make the eaters* limbs sinewy ; as, to 
many, it seems rational to conclude that strength should be given by 
** strong drinks.** 

It is clear, irom what has just been said, that if we cannot adopt the 
trainer*s system, as a ^stem, because it is one which is impracticable to 
men engaged in ordinary life, and because, if practicable, its results are 
far from desirable ; not less is it clear that we can gain from it nothing in 
the way of principles to apply to our different conditions. The only thing 
the trainer teaches us is to take abundant exercise in the open air, amd to 
be simple and moderate in our diet, with regularity in hours. If neither 
time nor strength permits our taking this abundant exeroise, and if our 
avocations prevent regularity, what remains t>ut moderation in diet ? 

In attempting a few suggestions applicable to the habits of ordinary 
men, let us glance at the training of the university crews, which, although 
not BO severe as that of the prize-ffghter, and although labouring under 
the double disadvantage of being directed solely to tbe development of tbe 
muscular system, and of not having clear physiological principles for a 
basis, is yet in many respects worthy of attention, at least for those who 
desire to strengthen the muscular system. We borrow it from a pamphlet 
on the Principles of Bowing and Steering^ published at Oxford. 

The man rises at six. This can only be done by going early to bed — 
a diflculty not to be overcome by many of us. He either washes all 
over in cold water, or, as is more urgently recommended, bathes in the 
river, taking two plunges. Here, at the outset, we see illustrated the 
necessity of physiological principles ; for the cold water or bath, which 
forms so excellent a part of the young oarsman*s training, may be very 
injurious to us who blindly adopt it. Only the vigorous should attempt 
to bathe before breakfast, because only the vigorous can withstand such 
an abstraction of animal heat at this time of the day, when the system 
demands the reinvigoration of food. Nor can every one with impunity 
even venture on cold spunging in the morning. There is often positive 
injury from a careless adoption of the practice ; and it is a point which 
each person can settle for himsdf, since, if he come out of the bath 
exhilarated, the bath has been benefreial ; if he come out shivering and 
depressed it has been injurious. In the latter case we shouM advise that 
a flesh-brush or rough towel be vigorously used before entering the hath, 
as well as afterwards; the stimulus thus given to the circulation of the 
skin often makes the shook of cold water both agreeable and beneflcial. 
But if this fail to prevent depression or shivering, the bath should be 
relinquished altogether, until such time ’as the frame k in a more vigorous 
condition, and able to react upon the cold. Nor need the dcin be neg- 
lected because the bath k given up. The benefits of the ba(h are not 
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confined to cleanliness — an occasional warm bath is far more efiectual in 
that respect — but arise from the stimulus to the nervous ^stem given by 
the shock of cold water, and the stimulus to the circulation at the surface 
given by the rubbing ; the latter is by far the most important, and can be 
obtained by dry rubbing. Every man, no matter how busy, can attend 
to his skin in the morning, and a few minutes of flesh-brush and hand- 
rubbing will set him “ in a glow,” which will be of decided benefit. If 
he can stand the shock of the cold water, also, it is better ; if not, let 
him be content with stimulating the circulation in his skin. 

The oarsman, after his bath, is well rubbed with a horsehair glove 
or Baden Baden towel. He then starts to walk, at the commencement of 
training gently, but with time he gradually increases both speed and 
distance. When his legs are well knit he begins at a trot till he can run 
with ease and steadiness ; as his wind improves he runs farther and more 
smartly, till he attains a daily stretch of four or five miles. But he is not 
pushed to achieve either a distance or a space unsuited to his natural 
capacity for footwork, which varies so greatly in individuals, nor is he 
forced unwillingly to incur distress of limbs or lungs.” Here, again, the 
ordinary avocations of life, and the muscular inactivity which they entail, 
♦suggest considerable modification. The man who has nothing whatever 
to do but develope his muscles, and who is in a sufficiently vigorous con- 
dition to take active exercise before breakfast, is not a model for one who 
has many other things to do, and who is unfit for work until he has 
breakfasted. The oarsman breakfasts at eight ; at ten goes out to row ; 
dines at one ; rests for an hour, and then walks briskly or gently. “ At 
this time, but in any case once in every day, he uses dumb-bells, for 
expanding the chest and strengthening muscular tension. He has tea 
about five, and rows again in the evening, but neither so hard nor so long 
as in the forenoon. He is always in bed by ten.” That such a programme 
could not be adopted by men of ordinary avocations is evident. The 
question is, how much of it may bo safely practicable ? Exercise and 
moderation are its two conditions, muscular development its object. Let 
us ask why exercise is good ? and we may then, perhaps, get hold of some 
available principle. 

TJie effects of exercise are twofold : on the one hand a stimulus is 
given to the action of the heart and lungs, which enables the blood to be 
more thoroughly oxygenated and more rapidly circulated; on the other 
hand, there is an expenditure of force, accompanying the increased 
activity of the organic changes. Exercise strengthens the parts exer- 
cised, because it increases the nutrition of those parts. When any organ 
is inactive, the circulation in it becomes less and less, the smaller ramifi- 
cations of its network of blood-vessels are empty or but half filled, the 
streams gradually run in fewer channels, and the organ, ceasing to be 
thoroughly nourished, wastes away. When the organ is active all its 
vessels are filled ; all the vital changes, on which depend its growth and 
power, proceed rapidly. The force expended is renewed, unless the 
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expenditure has been excessive, in which case there is a distarbance of the 
mechanism, and depression or disease results. But unteis there has been 
excess, wc see that the great advantage of exercise consists in keeping 
up a due equalization of the circulation, an equable distribution of 
nutrition to the various organs. Perfect health means the equable 
activity of all the functions ; not the vigour of the muscular system alone, 
nor of the nervous system alone, not the activity of this gland or that, but 
the equable vigour of all. Remember that when life makes great demands 
upon the muscular energy, the demands upon the brain must be less; and 
when the demands upon the brain are energetic there is less force dis- 
posable for muscles and glands. The advantage of exercise to a student, 
politician, or any other brain-worker, is that it lessens the over-stimulus 
of his brain, distributes the blood more equably, calling to his muscles 
some of those streams which would impetuously be rushing through his 
brain. And understanding what this advantage is, he should be careful 
to avail himself of it ; but he should be careful at the same timd to 
remember that within certain limits all the force withdrawn by his 
muscles is wiflidrawn from the brain, or some other organ. He must not 
burn the candle at both ends. 

It is certain that sedentary men, and men of hard -worked intellects, are 
greatly in need of some mean& of distributing the circulation through their 
muscles. Exercise is the means. Wlien the avocations are such as to 
render continuous exercise in the open air dif&cult or impossible, wo 
should seek to compensate for* this by variety of gentle activities dis- 
tributed throughout the day. No error is more common than that of sup- 
posing open-air exercise to be indispensable to health ; we may have no 
time for walking, rowing, riding, cricketing, or any of the ordinary modes 
of out-door activity, yet — as the excellent health and strength of domestic 
servants, who scarcely ever stir out, will show — the mere activity of the 
body, in various occupations, suffices for the equalization of the circula- 
tion. Let the sedentary stand as well as sit, changing the posture fre- 
quently, and using back and arms as variously as possible. A variety of 
gentle activities is more beneficial to the student, than bursts of violent 
exercise. Above all things, remember that in exercise, as in diet, the 
grand rule is Moderation. What is moderation 7 For each organism the 
limit is different. That which to one is moderation, is excess to another. 
Yet Nature plainly enough tells each man the limit he should not ovei'step. 
That limit is fatigue. Avoid fatigue ; as you would cease eating when 
appetite abates, cease muscular activity when the impulse to continue it 
abates. 

The physiological explanation of Exercise enables us to see what are 
its benefits, and suggests how its dangers may be avoided. It enables us 
also to understand the paradox of Mr. Chadwick’s revelations that boys 
really learn better when their lesson-hours are reduced one-half, and 
when playtime is prodigally granted them, than when they are kept con- 
tinuously at work; a fact which brain-workers should never overlook, 
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since it will suggest to them the podtive advantage to their dearest aims 
of laigety intermingling relaxation and ’amusement with their work. 
Variety of employment is relaxation. Amusement is really of incalculable 
benefit 

With regard to diet, there is at present Httle beyond a few empirical 
observations on which we can rely. Food is little understood. Part of 
the obscurity results from the very marked diversities in human organisms 
with regard to what is and what is not wholesome. But by reasonable 
vigilance each man can determine for himself what food does, and what 
does not agree with him. In general, the healthy man may eat almost 
anything in moderation ; but it is wiser for all to avoid meat twice cooked, 
rich gravies, and fried dishes. Unless there be dyspepsia or a tendency 
to corpulency (of which we shall speak anon) taste and habit may decide. 
It is important that the food should be various and palatable. Nature 
tells us very plainly that Pleasure is a means no less than an end. The 
exercise which has in it the element of amusement is ten times as beneficial 
as a listless walk ; and the meal which is eaten with a relish is far more 
nutritious than a meal eaten only as a periodical necessity. Solitary walks 
along familiar or uninteresting roads, or solitary meals on dishes unstimu- 
tiating to the palate, are not to be compared with rambles through 
interesting tracts, or with stimulating companions, and meals where guests, 
no less than dishes, add their pleasurable excitement. 

There is one point of regimen to which attention may be called, and 
that is, never to attempt severe mental or bodily labour after a full meal. 
If possible, let all such labour be got through in tlie early part of the 
day, after breakfast, but before dinner; not only because the bodily 
vigour is then greatest, but also because the restoration of that vigour, 
through dinner, should not be interfered with. We know that in many 
cases this advice is impracticable. Night-work is inevitable in some 
lives, and is fancied to be so in the lives of students and literary men. 
In such cases there is, at least, this mitigating resource — ^not to commence 
bard work until the labour of digestion is over. Thousands ruin their 
digestions by disregarding this simple advice. If work after dinner be 
inevitable, let the dinner be a very light one, and let a light supper be 
eaten. 

And now, in conclusion, let us take advantage of Mr. Banting’s 
experience to address a word of advice to all who may be threatened with 
corpulence ; since there are many persons apparently enjoying excellent 
health who are nevertheless seriously disturbed at the yearly increasing 
signs of fat. Every one knows the despair of getting thinner which be^sets 
the corpulent. No matter what they do, or what they eat, the fat seems 
to deposit itself layer after layer. Surely, then, they will listen with 
attention to Mr. Banting preaching from ihe tecat of hia own experience, 
when he presciibea a regimen which has reduced his bulk no less than 
124 inches round the waist, and reduced hia weight no less than 46 lbs.; 
and this after having vainly tried all that medical aid could do for him. 
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It should be premised that there are organisms which naturally tend to 
corpulence ; and there are others which are fattened by no kind of food. 
When, therefore, certain foods are spoken of as “ fat*forming,^’ this must 
be understood solely in relation to particular organisms ; the sugar and 
starch which so rapidly increase the fat of these personsi may be taken in 
large quantities* by others without altering their condition. 

Mr. Banting tells us in the pamphlet whic^ he distributes gratuitously, 
and which he might be induced perhaps to publish, that his plan consisted 
in abstaining as much as possible “ from bread, butter, milk, sugar, beer, 
and potatoes, which had been the mam (and I thought innocent) elements 
of my existence.” At first sight this looks like sweeping away all that 
gives variety and attraction to ordinary diet ; but Mr. Banting reassures 
the alarmed reader by exhibiting his reformed diet. For breakfast,” he 
says, I take four or five ounces of beef, mutton, kidneys, broiled fish, 
bacon, or cold meat of any kind, except pork ; a large cup of tea (without 
milk or sugar), a little biscuit or one ou;\te of dry toast* We dionld 
advise any one adopting this progrwime to omit the the first 

place many persons have a great repngnance to food thus wtig^Md^ m thee 
next place quantities ^ould be dolermined by appetite. Lei m idea of 
the quantities be gained by weighing on day, and ever afterwards 

an approximation may be made. *^For dbner,” he says, or six 
ounces of any fish except saknav^ should also have added eels and 
herrings], any meat except pork, vegetable except potatoes^ one ounce 
cf dry toast, fruit out of a pudding, any kind of posdtry or game, and two 
or three glasses of good claitt^ ihecry^ ob Madeira. Champagne^ port, 
and beer forbidden.” This is sttrsi^ wious enough for any one'a dEmner. 
For tea he takes two or three ounces of fhiit, *a rusk or two, and a cup 
of tea without milk and sugar. For supper three or four ounces of meat, 
similar to dinner, with a glass or two of claret.” So little is Mr. Banting 
disposed to place his corpulent firienda on any severity of regimen, except 
in respect to the iat>forming articles, that after such a bill of fare he adds, 
^^For nightcap, if required, a tumbler of grog (gin, whisky, or brandy, 
without sugar), or a glass or two of claret or sherry.” 

The very remarkable success which such a regimen appears to have 
had in this case should induce all persons troubled with a superfluity of 
fat to give it a fair trial ; the more so because Mr. Banting declares that 
over and above the enormous reduction in his bulk, this regimen has rid 
him of deafness and other ailments, and has left him in a state of gieatly 
improved health. 
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CHAPTER LIL 

The First Visit to the Guestwick Bridge. 

W HEN John Eames ar- 
rived at Guestwick 
Manor, he was first 
welcomed by Lady 
Julia. “My dear Mr. 
Earnest” she said, “I 
cannot toll you how 
glad we are to see 
you.” ARer that she 
always called him 
John, and treated him 
throughout his visit 
with wonderful kind- 
ness. No doubt that 
affair of the bull had 
in some measure pro- 
duced this feeling; no 
doubt, also, she was 
well disposed to the 
man who she hoped 
might bo accepted as 
a lover by Lily Dale. 
But I am inclined to think that the fact of his having beaten Orosbic 
had been the most potential cause of this affection for our hero on 
the part of Lady Julia. Ladies,— especially discreet old ladies, such 
as Lady Julia de Guest, — are bound to entertain pacific theories, and 
to condemn all manner of violence. Lady Julia would have blamed any 
one who might have advised Eames to commit an assault upon Crosbie. 
But, nevertheless, deeds of prowess are BtUl dear to the female heart, 
and a woman, be she ever so old and discreet, understands and 
appreciates the summary justice which may be done by means of a 
thrashing. Lady Julia, had she been call^ upon to talk of it, would 
undoubtedly have told Eames that he had committed a fault in striking 
Hr. Crosbie ; but the deed hod been done, and Lady Julia became very 
fond of John Eames. 
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“ Vickers shall show you your room, if you like to go upstairs ; but 
you*ll find my brother close about the house if you choose to go out ; I 
saw him not halfan hour since.** But John seemed to be well satisfied to 
sit in the arm-chair over the fire, and talk to his hostess; so neither of 
them moved. 

“ And now thatiyou*rc a private secretary, how do you like it?** 
like the work well enough; only I don't like the man, Lady 
Julia. But I shouldn't say so, because he b such an intimate friend of 
your brother’s.** 

An intimate friend of Theodore's I — Sir Raffle Buffle 1" Lady Julia 
stiffened her back and put on a serious face, not being exactly pleased at 
being told that the Earl de Guest had any such intimate friend. 

^^At any rate he tells me so about four Umen a day. Lady Julia. 
And he particularly wants to come down here next September.** » 

“ Did he tell you that, too ? ** 

Indeed he did! You can't believe what a goose he is ! Then 
his voice sounds like a cracked bell; it’s the most disagreeable voice 
you ever heard in your life. And one has always to be on one’s guard 
lest he should make one do something that is — is-^that isn't quite the 
thing for a gentleman. You understand ; — ^what the messenger ought 
to do.” 

“ You shouldn’t be too much af-aid of your own dignity.” 

** No, I'm not. If Lord de Gu^t were to ask me to fetch him his 
shoes, I'd run to Guest wick and back for them and think nothing of it,— 
3ust because 1 know he’s my fri^td. He’d have a right to send me. But 
Tm not going to do such things as that for Sir Raffle Buffle.” 

“ Fetch him his shoes !'**• 

** That’s what FitzHoward had to do, and he didn’t like it.” 

“ Isn’t Mr. FitzHoward nephew to the Duchess of St. Bungay ? ” 

“ Nephew, or cousin, or something.” 

** Dear me I ” said Lady Julia, ‘‘ what a horrible man I” And in this 
way John Fames and her ladyship became very intimate. 

There was no one at dinner at the Manor that day but the carl and 
his sister and their single guest. The earl when he came in was very 
warm in his welcome, slapping his yqung friend on the back, and poking 
jokes at him with a good-humoured if not brilliant pleasantry. 

Thrashed anybody lately, John ? ” 

Nobody to speak of,” said Johnny. 

“ Brought your nightcap down for your out-o’-doors nap ? ’* 

“ No ; but I’ve got a grand stick for the bull,” said Johnny. 

Ah ! that's no joke now, 1 can tell you,” said the earl. We had ha 
sell him, and it half broke my heart. We don’t know what had come to 
him, but he became quite tmruly after that;— knocked Darvell down in 
the straw-yard I It was a very bad business,—# very bad business, indeed! 
Come, go and dress. Do you remember how you oame down to dinner 
that day? I shall never forget how Crofts stared at you. Come, you’ve 
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cBily got twenty minutee, and you London fdlowB always want an 
hour.** 

He*8 entitled to some consideration now he's a private secretary/’ 
said ^dy Julia, 

Bless us all! yes; 1 forgot that. Come, Mr. Private Secretary, 
don’t stand on the grandeur of your nedc^tie to-day, as there’s nobody 
here but ourselves. You diall have an opportunity to-morsow.” 

Then Johzmy was handed over to the groom of the chambers, and 
exactly in twenty minutes he re-appeared in the drawing-room. 

As soon as Lady Julia had left them after dinner, the earl began to 
explain his plan for the coming campaign. I’ll tell you now what 1 
have arranged,” said he. “ The squire is to be here to-morrow with his 
eldest niece, •^your Miss Lily’s sister, you know.” 

«What^Bell?” 

“ Yes, with Bell, if her name is Bell. She’s a very pretty girl, too. 
1 don’t know whether she’s not the prettiest of the two, after all.” 

“ That’s a matter of opinion.” 

‘‘Just so, Johnny; and do you stick to your own. They’re coming 
here for three or four days. Lady Julia did ask Mrs. Dale and Lily. 1 
wonder whether you’ll let me call her Lily ? ” 

“ Oh, dear 1 I wish I might have the power of letting you.” 

“ That’s just the battle that you’ve got to fight. But the mother and 
the younger sister wouldn’t come. Lady Julia says it’s all right; — that, 
08 a matter of course, she wouldn’t come when she heard you were to be 
here. 1 don’t quite understand it. In my days the young girls were 
ready enough to go where they knew they’d meet their lovers, and 1 
never thought any the worse of them for it.”^ 

“ It wasn’t because oi that,” said Eames. 

“ That’s what Lady Julia says, and I always find her to be right in 
things of that sort. And she says you’ll have a better chance in going 
over there, than you would here, if she were in the same house with you. 
If I was going to make love to a girl, of course I’d sooner have her close 
to me, — staying in the same house. I should think it the best fun in the 
world. And we might have had a dance, and all that kind of thing. 
But I couldn’t make her come, you know.” 

“ Oh, no ; of course not.” 

“And Lady Julia thinks that it’s best as it is. Yon must go 
over, you know, and get the mother on your side, if you can. I take 
it, the truth is this ; — yon muiin’t be angry with me, you know, for 
saying it.” 

“ You may be sure of that” 

“ I suppose she was fond of that fellow, Grosbie. She can’t be veiy 
fond of him now, 1 ahoxdd tfabik, afb^ the way he has treated her;, but 
^e’ll find a difficulty in making her confession that she really likes you 
better than ehe ever liked him. Of course that’s what you’ll want her 
to say.” 
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“ I want Tier to aay that ahe^U be xny wife, — aome day,” 

And when she haa agreed to the some day, tben yau^U begin to 
press her to agree to your day eh, sir ? My belief la you’ll bring her 
round. Poor girl I why should she break her heart when ft decent 
fellow like you will only be too glad to make her ft happy woman ? ” 
And in this way the earl talked to Eamea tHl the latter almost believed 
that the difficulties were yaniahing from out pf his path. Could it be 
possible,” he asked himself, as he went to bed, that in a fortnight’s time 
Lily Dale shonld have accepted him as her future husband 7 ” Then he 
rememl>ered that day on which Grosbie, with the two girls, had called at 
his mother’s house, when, in the bitterness of his heart, he had sworn to 
himself that he would always regard Crori)ie as his miemy. Since then 
the world had gone well with him ; and he had no longer dny very bitter 
feeling against Grosbie. That matter had been arranged on the plktform 
of the Paddington Station. He felt that if Lily would now accept him he 
could almost shake hands with Grosbie. The episode in his life aqd in 
Lily’s would have been painful ; but he would learn to look back upon 
that without regret, if Lily could be taught to believe that a kind &te 
had at last given her to the better of her two lovers. I’m afraid she 
won’t bring herself to forget him,” he had said to the earl. She’ll only 
be too happy to forget him,” the earl had answered, if you can induce 
her to begin the attempt. Of course it is very bitter at first ; — all the 
world knew about it ; but, poor girl, she is not to be wretched for ever, 
because of that. Do you go about your work with some little confidence, 
and I don’t doubt but what you’ll have your way. You have everybody 
in your favour, — the squire, her mother, and alL” 'Wliile such woids as 
these were in his ears how could he fail to hope and to be confident 7 
While he was sitting cozily over his bedroom fire he resolved that it 
should bo as the earl had said. But when he got up on the following 
morning, and stood shivering as he came out of his bath, he could pot 
feel the same confidence. Of course I shall go to her,” he said to 
himself, and make a plain story of it. But 1 know what her answer 
will be. She will tell me that she cannot forget him.” Then his feelings 
towards Grosbie were not so friendly as they had been on the previous 
evening. 

He did not visit the Small House on that, his first day. It had 
been thought better that he should first meet the squire and Bell at 
Guestwick Manor, so he postponed his visit to Mrs. Dale tin the next 
morning. 

“ Qo when you like,” said the earL “ There’s the larown cob for 
you to do what you like with him while you are here.” 

** I’ll go and see my mother,” said John ; “ but 1 won’t take the cob 
to-day. If you’ll let me have him to-morrow. I’ll ride to Allington.” Bo 
he walked off to Guestwick by himself. 

He knew well every yard of the grouisd over v^faich he went, remem- 
bering every gate and stile and greensward from the time of hk early 
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boyhood. And now as he went along through his old haunts, he could not 
but look back and think of the thoughts which had filled his mind in his 
earlier wanderings. As I have said before, in some of these pages, no 
walks taken by the man are so crowded with thought as those taken by 
the boy. He had been early taught to understand that the world to him 
would be very hard ; that he had nothing to look to but his own exertions, 
and that those exertions would not, unfortunately, be backed by any great 
cleverness of his own. I do not know that anybody had told him that he 
was a fool ; but he had come to understand, partly through his own modesty, 
and partly, no doubt, through the somewhat obtrusive diffidence of his 
mother, that he was less sharp than other lads. It is probably true that 
he had come to his sharpness later in life than is the case with many 
young men. *He had not grown on the sunny side of the wall. Before 
that situation in the Income-tax Ofiice had fallen in his way, very humble 
modes of life had olTered themselves, — or, rather, had not offered them- 
selves for his acceptance. He had endeavoured to become an usher at a 
commercial seminary, not supposed to be in a very thriving condition ; but 
he had been, luckily, found deficient in his arithmetic. There had been 
some chance of his going into the leather- warehouse of Messrs. Basil and 
Pigskin, but those gentlemen had required a premium, and any payment 
of that kind had been quite out of his mother’s power. A country 
attorney, who had known the family for years, had been humbly solicited, 
the widow almost kneeling before him with tears, to take Johnny by the 
hand and make a clerk of him ; but the attorney had discovered that 
Master Johnny Eames was not supposed to be sharp, and would have none 
of him. During those days, those gawky, gainless, unadmired days, in 
which he had wandered about the lanes of Guest wick as his only amuse- 
ment, and had composed hundreds of rhymes in honour of Lily Dale 
which no human eye but his own had ever seen, he had come to regard 
himself as almost a burden upon the earth. Nobody seemed to want him. 
His own mother was very anxious; but her anxiety seemed to him to indi- 
cate a continual desire to get rid of him. For hours upon hours he would 
fill bis mind with castles in the air, dreaming of wonderful successes in 
the midst of which Lily Dale always reigned as a queen. He would 
carry on the same story in his imagination from month to month, almost 
contenting himself with such ideal happiness. Had it not been for the 
possession of that power, w^hat comfort could there have been to him in 
his life ? There are lads of seventeen who can find happiness in study, 
who can busy themselves in books and be at their ease among the creations 
of other minds. These are they who afterwards become well-informed 
men. It was not so with John Eames. He had never been studious. The 
perusal of a novel was to him in those days a slow afiPair ; and of poetry 
be read but little, storing up accurately in his memory all that he did 
read. But he created for himself his own romance, though to the eye a 
most unromantic youth ; and he wandered through the Guestwick woods 
with many thoughts of which they who knew him best knew nothing- 
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All this he thought of now as, with devious steps, he made his way 
towards his old home ; — with very devious steps, for he went backwards 
through the woods by a narrow path which led right away from the town 
down to a little water -course, over which stood a wooden foot-bridge with 
a rail. He stood on the centre of the plank, at a spot which he knew 
well, and rubbing his hand upon the rail, cleansed it for the space of a few 
inches of the vegetable growth produced by the spray of the water. 
There, rudely caived in the wood, was still the word LILY. When he 
cut those letters she had been almost a child* ** 1 wonder whether she 
will come here with me and let me show it to her,*’ he said to himself. 
Then he took out his knife and cleared the cuttings of the letters, and 
having done so, leaned upon the rail, and looked down upon the running 
water. How well things in the world had gone for him 1 HoW well 1 And 
yet what would it all be if Lily would not come to him 7 How well the 
world had gone for him 1 In those days when he stood there carving 
the girl's name everybody had seemed to regard him as a heavy burden, 
and he had so regarded himself. Now he was envied by many, respected 
by many, taken by the hand as a friend by those high in the world’s 
esteem. When he had come near the Guestwick mansion in his old 
walks, — always, however, keeping at a great distance lest the grumpy 
old lord should be down upon him and scold him,-^he had little dreamed 
that he and the grumpy old lord would ever be together on such familiar 
terms, that he would tell to that lord more of his private thoughts than to 
any other living being ; yet it bad come to that. The grumpy old lord 
had now told him that that gift of money was to b9 his whether Lily Dale 
accepted him or no. ** Indeed, the thing’s done,** said the grumpy lord, 
pulling out from his pocket certain papers, and you’ve got to receive 
the dividends as they become due.” Then, when Johnny had expostu- 
lated, — as, indeed, the circumstances had left him no alternative but to 
expostulate, — the earl had roughly bade him hold his tongue, telling him 
that he would have to fetch Sir Raffle’s boots directly he got back to 
London. So the conversation had quickly turned itself away to Sir 
Raffle, whom they had both ridiculed with much satisfaction. “ J£ he 
finds his way down here in September, Master Jolmny, or in any other 
month either, you may fit my head with a foolscap. Not remember, indeed ! 
Is it not wonderful that any man should make himself so mean a fool ? ” 
^All this was thought over again, as Eames leaned upon the bridge. He 
remembered every word, and remembered many other words, — eatlier 
words, spoken years ago, filling him with desolation as to the prospects 
of his life. It had seemed that his friends had united in prophesying that 
the outlook into the world for him was hopeless, and that the earning of 
bread must be for ever beyond his power. And now his lines had fidlen 
to him in very pleasant places, and he was among thbse whom the world 
had determined to caress. And yet, what would it all be if Lily would 
not share his happiness 7 When he had carved that name on the rail, his 
love for Lily had been an idea. It had now become a reality which might 
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probably be *fldl of pain. If it were 6o,— if such rfiould be the result of 
his wooing, — ^would not those old dreamy days hare been better than these 
— the days of his success ? 

It was one o'clock by the time that he reached his mother’s house, and 
he found her and his sister in a troubled and embarrassed state. Of 
course you know, John,** said his mother, as soon as their first embraces 
were over, that we are going to dine at the Manor this evening?” But 
he did not know it, neither the earl nor Lady Julia having said any- 
thing on the subject. “ Of course wc are going,** said Mrs. Eames, “and 
it was so very kind. But I’ve never been out to such a house for so many 
y-ears, John, and I do feel in such a twitter. I dined there once, soon 
after we were married ; but I have never been there since that.** 

“It’s not the earl I mind, but Lady Julia,** said Mary Eames. 

“ l^he’s the most good-natured woman in the world,** said Johnny. 

“ Oh, dear ; people say she is so cross ! ’* 

“ That’s because people don’t know her. If I was asked who is the 
kindest-hearted woman I know in the world, I tliink 1 should say Lady 
Julia de Guest. I think I should.” 

“ Ah ! but then they’re so fond of you,” said the admiring mother. 
“ You saved his lordship’s life, — under Providence.” 

“ That’s all bosh, mother. You ask Dr. Crofts. He knows them as 
well as I do.** 

“ Dr. Crofts is going to marry Bell Dale,** said Mary ; and then the 
conversation was turned from the subject of Lady Julia’s perfections, and 
the awe inspired by the earl. 

“ Crofts going to marry Bell ! ’* exclaimed Eames, thinking almost 
with dismay of the doctor’s luck in thus getting himself accepted all*at 
once, while he had been suing with the constancy almost of a Jacob. 

“ Yes,” said Mary ; “ and they say that she has refused her cousin 
Bernard, and that, therefore, the squire is taking away the house fi:om 
them. You know they’re all coming into Guestwick.” 

“ Yes, I know they are. But I don’t believe that the squire is taking 
away the house.” 

“ Why shordd they come, then ? Why should they give up such a 
charming place as that ? ” 

“ Eent-firee I ** said Mrs. Eames. 

“ I don’t know why they should come away, but I can’t believe the 
squire is turning them out; at any rate not for that reason.” The squire 
was prepared to advocate John’s suit, and therefore John was bound to 
do battle on the squire’s behalf. 

“ He is a very stem man,” said Mrs. Eames, “ and they say that since 
that affair of poor Lily’s he has been more cross than ever with them. As 
far as I know, it was not Lily’s fault.” 

“ Poor Lily 1 ” said Mary. “ I do pity her. If I was her I should 
hardly know how to show my face; I shouldn’t, indeed.” 

*‘And why shouldn’t she show her face?” said John, in an angry 
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tone. “ WLat lias she done to be aehamed of 7 Kiow her fiice indeed \ 

I cannot understand the spite whioh one woman will aometimes haye to 
another.” 

“ There is no spite, John; and it’s very wrong of you to say so,” said 
Mary, defending herself. “ But it is a very unpleasant thing for a girl to 
be jilted. All the world knows that was engaged to him.” 

“ And all the world knows — .** But he would not proceed to declare 
that all the world knew also that Grosbie had been well thrashed for his 
baseness. It would not become him to ^mention that even before his 
mother and sister. All the world did know it ; all the world that cared 
to know anything of the matter ; — except Lily Dale herself. Nobody 
had ever yet told Lily Dale of that occurrence at the Paddington Bailway 
Station, and it was well for John that her friends and his had been so 
discreet. 

“ Oh, of course you are her champion,” said Mary. And I didn’t 
mean to say anything unkind. Indeed 1 didn’t. Of course it was a 
misfortune.” 

** I think it was the best piece of good fortune that could have h£^» 
pened to her, not to marry a d scoundrel like ” 

** Oh, John 1” exclaimed Mrs. Eames. 

<< I beg your pardon, mother. But it isn’t swearing to call such a 

man as that a d scoundrel.” vAnd he particularly emphasized the 

naughty word, thinking that thereby he would add to its import, and 
lake away from its naughtin^s. “ But we won’t talk any more about 
him. 1 hate the man’s very name. I hated him the first moment that I 
saw him, and knew that he was a blackguard from his look. And I 
don’t believe a word about the squire having been cross to them. Indeed 
I know he has been the reverse of cross. So Bell is going to marry 
Dr. Crofts I” 

** There is no doubt on earth about that,” said Mary. “ And they 
say that Bernard Dale is going abroad with his regiment.” 

Then John discussed with his mother his duties as private secretary, 
and his intention of leaving Mrs. Roper’s house. “ I suppose it isn’t nice 
enough for you now, John,” said his mother. 

“ It never was very nice, mother, to tell you the truth. There were 
people there — But you mustn’t think 1 am turning up my nose 
because I’m getting grand. 1 don’t want to live any better wan we all 
lived at Mrs. Roper’s; but she took in persons that were not agreeable. 
There is a Mr. and Mrs. Lupex there.” Then he described some* 
thing of their life in Burton Graicent, but did not say much about 
Amelia Roper. Amelia Roper had not made her appearance in Guest- 
wick, as he had once feared that she would do; and thei'efore it did 
not need that he ^ould at present make known to hia mother that 
episode in his life. 

When he got back to the Manor House he found that Mr. Dale and 
hia niece had arrived. They were both sitting with l<ady Julia when he 
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went into the morning room, and Lord de Guest was standing over the 
fire talking to them. Eames as he came among them felt terribly conscious 
of his position, as though all there were aware that he had been brought 
down from London on purpose to make a declaration of love ; — as, indeed, 
all of them were aware of that fact. Bell, though no one had told her 
so in direct words, was as sure of it as the others 

Here comes the prince of matadores,” said the earl. 

*‘No, my loid; you’re the prince. I’m only your first follower.” 
Though he could contrive that his words should be gay, his looks were 
sheepish, and when he gave his hand to the squire it was only by a 
struggle that he could bring himself to look stiaight into the old man’s 
face. 

‘‘Fm very glad to see you, John,” said the squire, ‘‘very glad 
indeed.” 

“ And so am I,” said Bell. “ I have been so happy to hear that you 
have been promoted at your office, and so is mamma.” 

“ I hope Mrs. Dale is quite well,” said he; — “ and Lily.” The word 
had been pronounced, but it had been done with so manifest an effort 
that all in the room were conscious of it, and paused as Bell piepared her 
little answer. 

“ My sister has been very ill, you know, — with scarlatina. But she 
has recovered with wonderful quickness, and is neaily well again now. 
She will be so glad to see you if you will go over.” 

Yes; I shall certainly go over,” said John. 

“And now shall 1 show you your room, Miss Dale?” said Lady 
Julia. And so the paity was bioken up, and the ice had been 
broken. 


CHAPTEB UIL 
Loquitur Hopkins. 

The squire had been told that his niece Bell had accepted Dr. Crofts, 
and he had signified a sort of acquiescence in the arrangement, saying 
that if it were to be so, he had nothing to say against Dr. Crofts. He 
spoke this in a melancholy tone of voice, wearing on his face that look of 
subdued boitow which was now almost habitual to him. It was to 
Mrs. Dale that he spoke on tlie subject. “I could have wished that 
it might have been othenvise,” he said, “ as you are well aware. I had 
family reasons for wishing that it might be otherwise. But 1 have 
notliing to say against it. Dr. Crofts, as her husband, shall bo welcome 
to my house.” Mrs. Dale, who had expected much worse than this, 
began to thank him for his kindness, and to say that she also would have 
preferred to see her daughter married to her cousin. “But in such 
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a matter the decision should be left entirely to the girl. Don’t you 
think BO ? ” 

** I have not a word to say against her,” he repeated. Then 
T.Iis. Dale left him, and told her daughter that her uncle's manner 
of receiving the news had been, for him, very gracious. “ You were 
his favourite, but Lily will be so now,” said Mrs. Dale. 

I don’t care a bit about that ; — or, rather, I do care, and think it 
will be in every way better. But as I, who am the naughty one, will 
go away, and as Lily, who is the good one, will remain with you, doesn’t 
it almost seem a pity that you should be leaving the house ? ” 

Mrs. Dale thought it was almost a pity, but she could not say so now. 

** You think Lily will remain,” she said. 

** Yes, mamma ; I feel sure she will.” 

“ She was always very fond of John Eames; — and he is doing so 
well.” 

It will be of no use, mamma. She is fond of him, — very fondj In 
a sort of a way she loves him — so well, that I feel sure she never mentions 
his name without some inward reference to her old childish thoughts and 
fancies. If he had come before Mr. Crosbie it would have all been well 
vith her. But she cannot do it now. Her pride would prevent her, 
even if her heart permitted it. Oh ! dear ; it’s very wrong of me to say 
so, after all that I have said beiqre; but I almost wish you W'ere not 
going. Uncle Christopher seems to be less hard than he used to be ; and 
as I was the sinner, and as I disposed of ” 

** It is too late now, my dear.” 

. ** And we should neither of us have the courage to mention it to 

Lily,” said Bell. 

On the following morning the squire sent for his sister-in-law', as it 
was his wont to do when necessity came for any discussion on matters ol 
business. This was perfectly understood between them, and such sending 
was not taken as indicating any lack of courtesy on the part of Mr. Dale. 
** Mary,” he said, as soon as Mrs. Dale was seated, “ I shall do for Bell 
exactly what I have proposed to do for Lily. I had intended more than 
that once, of course. But then it would all have gone into Bernaid's 
pocket ; as it is, I shall make no difterence between them. Thgy shall 
each have a hundred a year, — that is, when they Jiiarry. You had better 
tell Crofts to speak to me.” 

** Mr. Dale, he doesn’t expect it. He does not expect a penny.” 

“ So much the better for him ; and, indeed, so much the better for 
her. He won’t make her tlie less welcome to his home because she brings 
come assistance to it.” 

“We have never thought of it, — any of us. The offer has come so 
suddenly that I don’t know what I ought to say.” 

“ Say — nothing. If you choose to make me a return for it — ; 
but I am' only doing what I conceive to be my duty, and have no light to 
ask for a kindness in return.” 

YOU IX. — ^KO, 50. 
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But what kindness can we show joo, Mr. Dale ? *’ 

^^Eemain in that house.** In saying these last words he spoke as 
though he were agdn angry, — ^as though he were again laying down the 
law to them, — as though he were telling her of a duty which was due to 
him and incumbent on her. His voice was as stern and his face as acid 
as ever. He said that he was asking for a kindness ; but surely no man 
ever asked for kindness in a voice so peremptory. “Remain in that 
house.” Then he turned himself in towards his table as though he had 
no more to say. 

But Mrs. Dale was beginning, now at last, to understand something 
of his mind and real character. He could be affectionate and forbearing 
in his giving; but when asking, he could not be otherwise than stern. 
Indeed, he could not ask ; he could only demand. 

“ We have done so much now,*’ Mrs. Dale began to plead. 

“ Well, well, well. I did not mean to speak about that. Things 

are unpacked easier than they are packed. But, however Never 

mind. Bell is to go with me this afternoon to Guestwick Manor. 
Let her be up here at two. Grimes can bring her box round, I 
suppose.*’ 

“ Oh, yes ; of course.” 

“,And don’t be talking to her about money before she starts. I had 
rather you didn’t ; — ^you understand. But when you see Crofts, tell him 
to come to me. Indeed, he’d better come at once, if this thing is to go on 
quickly.” 

It may easily be understood that Mrs. Dale would disobey the injunc- 
tions contained in the squire’s last words. It was quite out of the 
question that she should return to her daughters and not tell them the 
result of her morning’s interview with their uncle. A hundred a year in 
the doctor’s modest household would make all the difference between 
plenty and want, between modest plenty and endurable want. Of course 
she told them, giving Bell to understand that she must dlssem^e so far 
as to pretend ignorance of the affair. 

“ I shall thank him at once,” said Bell; “ and tell him that I did not 
at all expect it, but am not too proud to accept it.” 

“J^ray don’t, my dear; not just now. I am breaking a sort of 
promise in telling you at all, — only I could not keep it to myself. And 
he has so many things to worry him ! Though he says nothing about it 
now, he has half broken his heart about you and Bernard.” Then, too, 
Mrs. Dale told the girls what request the squire had just made, and the 
manner in which he had made it. “ The tone of his voice as he 
spoke brought tears into my eyes. 1 almost wish we had not done 
anything.” 

But, mamma,” said Lily, what difference can it make to him ? 
You know that our presence near him was always a trouble to him. He 
never really wanted us. He liked to have BeU there when he thought 
that Bell would marry his pet.” 
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Dan't unkind, Lily.’* 

I dou*t mean to be unkind. Why shouldn't Bernard be his pet 7 
I love Bernard dearly, and always thought it the best point in unclt 
Christopher that he was so fond of him. I knew, you know, that it was 
no use. Of course I knew it, as I understood all about —— somebody 
else. But Bernard is his pet.** 

“ He’s fond of you all, in his own way,*^ said Mrs. Dale. 

“ But is he fond of you ? — that's the question,*' said Lily. We 
could have forgiven him anything done to us, and have put up 
with any words he might have spoken to us, because he regards us 
as children. His giving a hundred a year to Bell won’t make you 
comfortable ki this house if he still domineers over you. If a neigh- 
bour be neighbourly, near neighbourhood is very nice. But uncle 
Christopher has not been neighbourly. He has wanted to be more 
than an uncle to us, on condition that he might be less than a brother 
to you. Bell and I have always felt that his regard on such terms was 
not worth having.*' 

“ I almost feel that we have been wrong," said Mrs. Dale ; “ but in 
truth I neven thought that the matter would be to him one of so much 
moment,*' 

When Bell had gone, Mrs. Dale and Lily were not disposed to con- 
tinue with much energy the ^occupation on which they had all been 
employed for some days past. There had been life and excitement in 
the work when they had first commenced their packing, but now it was 
gi own wearisome, dull, and distasteful. Indeed so much of it was done 
that but little was left to employ them, except those final strappings and 
fastenings, and that last collection of odds and ends which could not be 
accomplished till they were absolutely on the point of starting. The 
squire had said that unpacking would be easier than packing, and 
Mrs. Dale, as she wandered about among the hampers and cases, began 
to consider whether the task of restoring all the things to their old places 
would be very disagreeable. She said nothing of this to Lily, and Lily 
herself, whatever might be her thoughts, made no such suggestion to her 
mother. 

I think Hopkins will miss us more than any one else,** she said, 
“ Hopkins will have y one to scold.” 

Just at that moment Hopkins appeared at the parlour window, and 
signified his desire for a conference. 

“ You must come round," said Lily. ** It’s too cold for the window 
to be opened. I always like to get him into the house, because he 
feels himself a little abashed by the chairs and tables ; or, perhaps, 
it is the carpet that is too much for him. Out on the gravd-walks 
he is such a terrible tyrant, and in the greenhouse he almost tramples 
upon onel *' 

Hopkins, when he did iqipear at the parlour door, seemed by his 
manner to justify Lily’s discretion. He was not at all masterful in his 
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tone or bearing, and seemed to pay to the chairs and tables all the 
deference which they could have expected. 

** So you be going in earnest, ma’am,” he said, looking down at 
Mrs. Dale’s feet. 

As Mrs. Dale did not answer him at once, Lily spoke: — “Yes, 
Hopkins, we are going in a very few days, now. We shall see you 
sometimes, I hope, over at Giiestwick.” 

“ Humph I” said Hopkins. “ So you be really going ! I didn’t think 
it’d ever come to that, miss; I didn’t indeed, — and no more it oughtn’t; 
but of course it isn’t for me to speak.” 

“People must change their residence sometimes, you know,” said 
Mrs. Dale, using the same argument by which Eames had endeavoured to 
excuse his departure to Mrs. Itoper. 

“ Well, ma’am ; it ain’t for me to say anything. But this I will say, 
I’ve lived here about t’ squire’s place, man and boy, jist all my life, seeing 
I was bom here, as you knows, Mrs. Dale ; and of all the bad things 1 
ever see come about the place this is a sight the worst.” 

“ Oh, Hopkins !” 

“ The worst of all, ma’am ; the worst of all ! It’ll just kill t’ squire 1 
There’s ne’ery doubt in the world about that. It’ll be the very death of 
t’ old man.” 

“ That’s nonsense, Hopkins,” said Lily. 

“ Very well, miss. I don’t say but what it is nonsense ; only you II 
see. There’s Mr. Bernard, — he’s gone away; and by all accounts he 
never did care very much for the place. They all say he’s a-going to the 
Hingies. And Miss Bell is going to be married, — which is all proper, in 
course ; why shouldn’t she 7 And why shouldn’t you, too, Miss Lily 7 ” 

“ Perhaps I shall, some day, Hopkins.” 

“ There’s no day like the present, Miss Lily. And I do say this, that 
the man as pitched into him would be the man for my money.” This, 
which Hopkins spoke in the excitement of the moment, was perfectly 
unintelligible to Lily, and Mrs. Dale, who shuddered as she heard him, 
said not a word to call for any explanation. “ But,” continued Hopkins, 
“ that’s all as it may be, Miss Lily, and you be in the hands of Providence, 
— as is others.” 

“ Exactly so, Hopkins.” 

“But why should your mamma be all for going away? She ain't 
going to marry no one< Here’s the house, and there’s she, and there’s 
t’ squire ; and why should she be for going away 7 So much going away 
all at once can’t be fbr any good. It’s just a breaking up of everything, 
as though nothing wasn’t good enough for nobody. I never went away, 
and I can’t abide it.” 

“ Well, Hopkins ; it’s settled now/’ said Mrs. Dole, “and Pm afraid it 
can’t be unsettled.” 

“ Settled ; — ^^vell. Tell me this : do you expect, Mrs. Dale, that he’s 

to live there all alone by hisself, without any one to say a cross word tOf 
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—unless it be me or Dingles ; for Jollifie's worse tlian nobody, he^s so 
mortial cross hisself. Of course he can't stand it. If you goes away, 
Mrs. Dale, Mister Bernard, he'll be squire in less than twelve months. 
He’ll Qome back from the Hingies, then, I suppose 7 ” 

** 1 don't think my brother-in-law will take it in that way, 
Hopkins.” 

^ “ Ah, ma’am, you don’t know him, — ^not as I knows him ; — all the ins 
and outs and crinks and crannies of him. 1 knows him as 1 docs the old 
apple-trees that I’ve been a-}iandling for forty year. There's a deal of 
bad wood about them old cankered trees, and some folk say they ain’t 
worth the ground they stand on; but 1 know where the sap runs, and 
when the fruit-blossom shows itself 1 know ^^here the fruit will be the 
sweetest. It don’t take much to kill one of them old trees, — but^ there's 
life in 'in yet if they be well handled.” 

Fm sure I hope my brothoi's life may be long spared to him,” said 
Mrs. Dale. ^ 

“Then don’t be taking yourself away, ma’am, into them gashly 
lodgings at Guestwdek. I says they are gashly for the likes of a Dale. 
It is not for me to speak, ma’am, of course. And 1 only came up 
now just to know what things you’d like with you out of the green- 
house.” 

“ Oh, nothing, Hopkins, thank ysu,” said Mrs. Dale. 

told me to put up for you the best I could pick, and I means to 
do it and Hopkins, as he spoke, indicated by a motion of his head tixat 
he wasi making reference to the squire. 

“ We shan’t have any place for them,” said Lily. 

I must send a few, miss, just to cheer you up a bit. I fear you’ll 
be very dolesome there. And the doctor, — he ain’t got what you con call 
a regular garden, but there is a bit of a place behind.” 

** But we wouldn’t i*ob the dear old place,” said Lily. 

For the matter of that what does it signify 7 T’ squire’U be that 
wretched he’ll turn sheep in here to destroy the place, or he’ll have 
the garden ploughed. You see if he don’t. As for the place, the place 
is clean done for, if you leave it. You don’t suppose he'll go and 
let the Small House to stiungcrsl T’ squire ain’t one of that sort 
any ways.” 

“ Ah me 1” exclaimed Mrs, Dale, os soon as Hopkins had taken 
himself off, 

“What is it, mamma 7 He’s a dear old man, but surely what he 
says cannot make you really unhappy.” 

“ It is so hard to know what one ought to do. 1 did not mean to bo 
selfish, but it seems to me as though I were doing the most selfish thing 
in the world.” 

“ Nay, mamma ; it has been anything but selfish. Besides, it is w'o 
that have done it ; not you,” 

Do you know, Lily, that I also have that feeling as to breaking up 
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one's old mode of life of Mrliich Hopkins spoke. I tbougkt that I should 
be glad to escape from this place, but now that the time has come I 
dread it." 

« Do you mean that you repent ? ” 

Mrs. Dole did not answer her daughter at once, fearing to commit 
herself by words which could not be retracted. But at last she 
said, Yes, Lily ; I think 1 do repent. 1 think that it has not been 
well done.” 

Then let it be undone,” said Lily. 

The dinner-party at Giiestwick Manor on that day was not very 
bright, and yet the earl had done all in his power to make his guests 
happy. But gaiety did not come naturally to his house, which, as will 
have been seen, was an abode very unlike in its nature to that of the 
other earl at Courcy Castle. Lady de Courcy at any rate understood how 
to receive and entertain a housefull of people, though the practice of 
doing so might give rise to difficult questions in the privacy of her 
domestic relations. Lady Julia did not understand it; but then Lady 
Julia was never called upon to answer for the expense of extra servants, 

nor was she asked about twice a week who the was to pay the wine- 

merchant's bill ? As regards Lord de Guest and the Lady Julia them- 
selves, I think they had the best of it; but I am bound to admit, 
with reference to chance guests, that the house was dull. The people 
who were now gathered at the earl's table could hardly have been 
expected to be very sprightly when in company with each other. The 
squire was not a man much given to general society, and was unused to 
amuse a table full of people. On the present occasion he sat next to Lady 
Julia, and from time to time muttered a few words to her about the state 
of the country. Mrs. Eames was terribly afraid of everybody there, and 
especially of the carl, next to whom she sat, and whom she continually 
called my lord,” sliowing by her voice as she did so that she was almost 
alarmed by the sound of her own voice. Mr. and Mrs. Boyce were there, 
the parson sitting on the other side of Lady Julia, and the parson's wife 
on the other side of the earl. Mrs. Boyce was very studioils to show that 
she was quite at home, and talked perhaps more than any one else ; but in 
doing so she bored the earl most exquisitely, so that he told John Eanics 
the next morning that she was worse than the bull. The parson ate his 
dinner, but said little or nothing between the two graces. He was a 
heavy, sensible, slow man, who knew himself and his own powers. 
“ Uncommon good stewed beef,” he said, as he went home ; “ why c?n't 
we have our beef stewed like .that?” Because we don't pay our cook 
sixty pounds a year,” said Mrs. Boyce. A woman with sixteen pounds 
can Blew beef as well as a woman with sixty,” said he; “ she only wants 
looking after.” The earl himself was posses^ of a sort of gaiety. There 
was about him a lightness of spirit whhdi often made him an agreeable 
comp^on to one single person. John Eames conceived him to be the 
most sprightly old man of his day, — an old man with the fun and frolic 
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almost of a boy. But this spirit, though it would show itself before John 
Eames, was not up to the entertainment of John Eames’s mother and 
sister, together with the squire, the parson, and the parson’s wife of 
Allington. So that the earl was overweighted and did not shine on this 
occasion at his own dinner* table. Dr. Croils, who had also been invited, 
and who had secured the place which was now peculiarly his own next to 
Bell Dale, was no doubt happy enough; as^ let us hope, was the young 
lady also ; but they added very little to the general hilarity of the com^ 
pany. John Eames was seated between his omi sister and the parson, 
and did not at all enjoy his position. He had a full view of the doctor’s 
felicity, as the happy pair sat opposite to him^ and conceived himself to 
be hardly treated by Lily’s absence. 

The party was certainly very dull, as were all such dinners a( Guest- 
wick Manor. Tliere are houses, which, in their every-day course, are 
not conducted by any means in a sad or unsatisfactory manner,^in which 
life, as a rule, runs along merrily enough ; but which cannot give a dinner- 
party; or, I might rather say, should never allow themselves to be allured 
into the attempt. The owners of such houses are generally themselves 
quite* aware of the fact, and dread the dinner which they resolve to give 
quite as much as it is dreaded by their friends. They know that they 
prepare for their guests an evening of misery, and for themselves cei-tain 
long hours of purgatory whidi are hardly to be endured. But they will 
do it. Why that long table, and all those supernumerary glasses and 
knives and forks, if they are never to be used ? That argument produces 
all this misery; that and others cognate to it. On the present occasion, 
no doubt, there were excuses to be made. The squire and his niece had 
been invited on special cause, and their presence would have been well 
enough. The doctor added in would have done no harm. It was good- 
natured, too, that invitation given to Mrs. Eames and her daughter. The 
error lay in the parson and his wife. There was no necessity for their 
being there, nor had they any ground on which to stand, except the party- 
giving ground. Mr. and Mrs. Boyce made the dinner-party, and destroyed 
the social circle. Lady Julia knew that she had been wrong as soon as 
she had sent out tlie note. 

Nothing was said on that evening which has any bearing on our story. 
Nothing, indeed, was said which had any bearing on anything. Ihe earl’s 
professed object had been to bring the squire and young Eames together; 
but people are never brought together on such melancholy occasions. 
Though they sip their port in close contiguity, they are poles asunder in 
their minds and feelings. When the Guestwick fly came for Mm. Eames, 
and the parson’s pony phaeton came for him and Mrs. Boyce, a great 
relief was felt ; but the misery of those who were left had gone too far 
to allow of any reaction on that evening. The squire yawned, and the 
earl yawned, and then there was an end of it for that night 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

The Second Visit to the Guestwick Bridge. 

Bell had declared that her eister would be very happy to see John 
Eames if he would go over to Allingfon, and he had replied that of course 
he would go there. So much having. been, as it were, settled, he was 
able to speak of his visit as a matter of course at the breakfast table, on 
the morning after the earl’s dinner-party. “ I must get you to come round 
with me. Dale, and see what I am doing to the land,” the earl said. And 
then he proposed to order saddle-horses. But the squire preferred walking, 
and in this way they were disposed of soon after breakfast. 

John had it in his mind to get Bell to himself for half an hour, and 
hold a conference with her ; but it either happened that Lady Julia w^as 
too keen in her duties as a hostess, or else, as was more possible, Bell 
avoided the meeting. No opportunity for such an interview offered itself, 
though he hung about the drawing-room all the morning. ** You had 
better wait for luncheon, now,” Lady Julia said to him about twelve. 
But this he declined; and taking himself away hid himself about the 
place for the next hour and a half. During this time he considered much 
whether it would be better for him to ride or walk. If she should gi\ e 
him any hope, he could ride back triumphant as a field-marshal. Thtn 
the horse would be delightful to him. But if slie should give him no 
hope, — if it should be his destiny to be rejected utterly on that morning, — 
then the horse would be terribly in the way of his sorrow. Under such 
circumstances what could ho do but roam wide about across the fields, 
resting when he might choose to rest, and running when it might suit 
him to run. And she is not like other girls,” he thought to himself. 
“She won’t care for my boots being dirty.” So at last he elected 
to walk. 

“ Stand up to her boldly, man,” the earl had said to him. “ By 
George, what is there to be afraid of 7 It’s my belief they’ll give most 
to those who ask for most. There’s nothing sets ’em against a man like 
being sheepish.” How the earl knew so much, seeing that he had not 
himself given signs of any success in that walk of life, I am not prepared 
to say. But Eames took his as being in itself good, and resolved 

to act upon it. “ Not that any resolution will be of any use,” he said to 
himself, as he walked along. When the moment comes I know that 
I shall tremble before her, and I know that she’ll see it ; but I don’t 
think it will make any difference in her,” 

He had last seen her on the lawn behind the Small House, just at that 
time when her passion for Crosbie was at the strongest. Eames had gone 
thither impelled by a foolish desire to declare to her his hopeless love, 
and she had answered him by telling him that she loved Mr, Crosbie 
better than all the world besides. Of course she had done so, at that 
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time ; but, nevertheleBS, her manner of telling him had seemed to him to 
be cruel. And he also had been cruel. He bad toU her that he hated 
Crosbie, — calling him “ that man,” and assuring her that no earthly con- 
sideration should induce him to go into that man's house.” Then he had 
•walked away moodily, wishing him all manner of evil. Was it not 
singular that all the evil things which he, in his mind, had meditated for 
the man, had fallen upon him. Crosbie had lost his love 1 lie had so 
proved himself to be a villain that his name might not be so much as 
mentioned ! He had been ignominiously thrashed ! But what good 
would all this be if his image were still dear to Lily’s heart. “ I told her 
that I loved her then,” he said to himself, ** though I had no light to do 
BO. At any rate I have a right to tell her now.” 

When he reached Allington he did not go in through the village and 
up to the front of the Small House by tbe cross street, but turned by the 
church gate, and passed over the squire’s terrace, and by tbe end of the 
Great House through the garden. Heie he encountered Hopkins.*. “Why, 
if that b’aint Mr. Eanics ! ” said the gardener. “ Mr. John, may I make 
so bold?” and Hopkins held out a very dirty hand, which Eames of course 
took, unconscious of the cause of this new affection. 

“ I’m just going to call at the Small House, and I thought I’d come 
this way.” 

“ To be sure ; this w.iy, or that way, or any way, who’s so welcome, 
Mr. John? I envies you; I envies you more than I envies any 
man. If I could a got h'm by the scuff of the neck, I’d a treated him 
jist like any wermin; — I would, indeed I lie was werminl I ollay® 
said it. 1 hated him ollays; I did, indeed, Mr. John, ^om the first 
moment when he used to be nigging away at them foutry balls, knocking 
them in among the rhododendions, as though there weren't no flower 
blossoms for next year. He never looked at one as though one were a 
Christian ; did he, Mr. John ? ” 

“I wasn’t very fond of him myself, Hopkins.” 

“ Of course you weren’t very fond of him. Wlio was ? — only she, 
poor young lady. She’ll be better now, Mr, John, a deal better. He 
wasn’t a wholesome lover, — not like you are. Tell me, Mr. John, did 
you give it him well when you got him ? I heerd you did ; — two black 
eyes, and all his face one mash of gore ! ” And Hopkins, who was by no 
means a young man, stiffly put himself into a fighting attitude. 

Eames passed on over the little bridge, which seemed to be in a state ef 
fust decay, unattended to by any friendly carpenter, now that the days of 
its use were so nearly at an end ; and on into the garden, lingering on the 
spot where he had last said farewell to Lily. He looked about as tliougk 
he expected still to And her there ; but there was no one to be seen in ^he 
garden, and no sound to be heard. As every step brought him nearer 
to her whom he was seeking, he became more and more conscious of the 
hopelessness of his errand. Him she had never loved, and why should he 
venture to hope that she would love him now 7 lie would have turned 
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back had he not been aware that his promise to others required that he 
should persevere. He had said that he would do this thing, and he would 
be as good as his word. But he hardly ventured to hope that he might 
be successful. In this frame of mind he slowly made his way up across 
the lawn. 

My dear, there is John Eames,*’ said Mrs. Dale, who had first seen 
him from the parlour window. 

Don't go, mamma.” 

“ I don’t know ; perhaps it will be better that I should.” 

“ No, mamma, no ; what good can it do ? It can do no good^ I like 
him as well as I can like any one. I love him dearly. But it can do no 
good. Let him come in here, and be very kind to him ; but do not go 
away and leave us. Of course I knew he would come, and I shall be very 
glad to see him.” 

Then Mrs. Dale went round to the other room, and admitted her visitor 
through the window of the drawing-room. "We are in terrible confusion, 
John, are we not ? ” 

“ And so you are really going to live in Guestwick ? ” 

"Well, it looks like it, does ic not ? But, to tell you a secret,— only it 
must be a secret ; you must not mention it at Guestwick Manor ; even 
Bell does not know ; — we have half made up our minds to unpack all our 
things and stay where we are.” 

Eames was so intent on his own purpose, and so fully occupied t\ith 
the difficulty of the task before him, that he could hardly receive 
Mrs. Dale's tiijings with all the interest which they deserved " Unpack 
them all again,” he said. " That will be very troublesome. Is Lily with 
you, Mrs. Dale ? ” 

Yes, she is in the parlour. Come and see her.” So he followed 
Mrs. Dale through the hall, and found himself in the presence of his 
love. 

" IIow do you do, John ? ” " How do you do, Lily ? ” We all know 

the way in which such meetings are commenced. Each longed to be tender 
and affectionate to the other, — each in a different way ; but neither knew 
how to throw any tenderness into this first greeting. " So you’re staying 
at the Manor House,” said Lily. 

"Yes; I’m staying there. Your uncle and Bell came yesterday 
afternoon.” 

• “ Have you heard about Bell 7 ” said Mrs. Dale. 

"Oh, yes; Mary told me. I’m so glad of it. I always liked 
Dr. Crofts very much. I have upt congratulated her* because I didn’t 
know whether it was a seoret. < But Crofts was there last night, and if it 
is a* secret he didn’t seem to be Very careftil about keeping it” 

" It is no secret,” said Mes. Dale. " I don’t know that I am fond of 
such secrets.” But as she said this, she thought of Crosbie’s engagement^ 
which had been told to every one, and of its oonsequencest 
" Is it to be soon? ” he asked. 
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Well, yes ; we think so. Of course nothing is settled.” 

“ It was such fun,” said Lily. James, who took, at any rate, a 
year or two to make his proposal, wanted to be married the next day 
afterwards.” 

“ No, Lily ; not quite that.” 

“ Well, mamma, it was very neaidy that. He thought it could all be 
done this week. It has made us so happy, John ! I don't know anybody 
I should so much like for a brother. Fm very glad you like him; — ^very 
glad. I hope you’ll be friends always.” There was some little tenderness 
in this, — as John acknowledged to himself. 

“ I’m sure we shall, — if he likes it. That is, if I ever happen to see 
him. ril do anything for him I can if he ever comes up to London. 
Wouldn’t it be a good thing, Mrs. Dale, if he settled himself in London?” 

“ No, John ; it -would be a very bad thing. Why should he wish to 
rob me of my daughter?” 

Mrs. Dale was speaking of her eldest daughter ; but the verf allusion 
to any such robbery covered John Eames’s face with a blush, made him 
hot up to the roots of his hair, and for the moment silenced him. 

“You think he would have a better career in London?” said Lily, 
speaking under the influence of her superior presence of mind. 

She had certainly shown defective judgment in desiring her mother 
not to leave them alone ; and of this Mrs. Dale soon felt herself aware. 
The thing had to* be done, and no little precautionary measure, such as 
this of Mrs. Dqje’s enforced presence, would prevent it. Of this MrSi Dale 
was well aware ; and she felt, moreover, that John was entitled to an 
opportunity of pleading his own cause. It might be that such opportunity 
would avail him nothing, but not the less should he have it of right, seeing 
that he desired it. But yet Mrs. Dale did not dare to got up and leave 
the room. Lily had asked her not to do so, and at the present period of 
their lives all Lily’s requests were sacred. They continued for some time 
to talk of Crofts and his marriage ; and when that subject was finished, 
they discussed their own probable, — or, as it seemed now, improbable, — 
removal to Guestwick. “It^s going too ftir, mamma,” said Lily, “to say 
that you think we shall not go. It was only lost night that you suggested 
it. The truth is, John, that Hopkins came in and discoursed with the 
most wonderful eloquence. Nobody dared to oppose Hopkins. He mkde 
us almost cry ; he was so pathetic.” 

“ He has just been talking to me, too,” said John, “ as I came tbiraugb 
the squire’s garden.” 

“ And what has he^been saying to yoft?” said Mra. Dale. 

“Oh, 1 don’t know; not muoli.” John» however, remembered wdl, 
at this moment, all that the gardener had ssud to him. Did she know of 
tlint encounter between him and Crosbie ? and if idie did knew of it, in 
what light did she regard it ? 

They had sat thus for im hour togethes^, and BMUes tme net as yet 
inch nearer to his ohj^t. He had sworn to himsdf wotdd 
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leave the Small House without asking Lily to be his wife. It seemed to 
him ns though he would be guilty of falsehood towards the earl if he 
did 80 . Lord Be Guest had opened his house to him, and had asked 
all the Dales there, and had offered himself up as a sacrifice at the 
cruel shrine of a serious dinner-party, to say nothing of tha*t easier and 
lighter sacrifice which he had made in a pecuniary point of view, in 
order that this thing might be done. Under such circumstances £ames 
was too honest a man not to do it, let the difficulties in his way be what 
they might. 

He had Siit there for an hour, and Mrs. Dale still remained with 
her daughter. Should he get up boldly and ask Lily to put on her 
bonnet and come out into the garden? As the thought struck him, 
he rose and grasped at his hat. I am going to walk buck to G uest- 
wick,” said he. 

“ It was very good of you to come so far to soe us.” 

“ I was always fond of w'alking,” he said. ‘‘ The earl wanted me 
to ride, but 1 prefer being on foot when 1 know the country, as 1 do 
here.” 

“ Have a glass of wine before you go.” 

** Oh, dear, no. I think I’ll go back through the squire’s fields, and 
out on the road at the white gate. The path is quite dry now.” 

I dare say it is,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“ Lily, I wonder whether you would come as far as that with me.’* 
As the request was made Mrs. Dale looked at her daughter almost 
beseechingly. “ Do, pray do,” said he ; “it is a beautiful day for 
walking.” 

The path proposed lay nght across the field into which Lily had taken 
Crosbie when she made her offer to let him off from his engagement. 
Could it be possible that she should ever walk there again with another 
lover? “No, John,” she said ; “not to-day, I think. 1 am almost tired, 
and I had rather not go out.” 

“ It would do you good,” said Mi'S. Dale. 

“ 1 don^t want to be done good to, mamma. Besides, I should have 
to come back by myself.” 

“ I’ll come back with you,” said Johnny. 

“ Oh, yes; and then 1 should have to go again with you. But, John, 
really I don’t wish to walk to-day.” Whereupon John £ames again put 
down his hat. 

“ Lily,” said he ; and then he stopped. Mrs. Dale walked away to 
the window, turning her back upon her daughter and visitor. “ Lily, I 
have come over here on purpose to speak to you. Indeed, 1 have come 
down from London only that I might see you.” 

“ Have you, John?” 

“ Yes, I have. You know well all that I have got to tell you. I loved 
you before he ever saw you ; and now that he has gone, I love you bettor 
than I ever did. Dear Lily ! ” and he put out his hand to her* 
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** No, John ; no,” she answered. 

“ Must it be always no ? *' 

“ Always no to that. How can it be otherwise ? You would not 
have me marry you while I love another 1 ” 

“ But he is gone. He has taken another wife.” 

I cannot change myself because he is changed. If you are kind to 
me you will let that be enough.” 

** But you are so unkind to me I ** 

“ No, no ; oh, I would wish to be so kind to you ! John, here ; take 
my hand. It is the hand of a friend who loves you, and will always love 
you. Dear John, I will do anything, — everything for you but that.” 

There is only one thing,” said he, still holding her by the hand, but 
with his face turned from her. , 

Nay ; do not say so. Are you W’orse off than I am ? I could not 
have that one thing, and I w as nearer to my heart’s longings than you 
have ever been. 1 cannot have that one thing ; but I know that there 
arc other things, and I will not allow myself to be broken-hearted.” 

You are stronger than I am,” he said. 

Not stronger, but more certain. Make yourself as sure as I am, and 
you, too, will be strong. Is it not so, mamma ? ” 

“ I wish it could be otherwise; — I wish it could be otherwise I If you 
can give him any hope ” 

Mamma I ” 

“ Tell me that I may come again, — ^in a year,” he pleaded. 

“ I cannot tell you so. You may not come again,— not in this 
■way. Do you remember what I told you before, in the garden ; tliat 
I loved him better than all the world besides ? It is still the same. I 
still love him better than all the world. How, then, can I give you _ 
any hope ? ” 

’ “ But it will not be so for ever, Lily.” 

For ever ! Why should he not be mine as well as hers when that 
for ever comes ? John, if you understand what it is to love, you will say 
nothing more of it. I have spoken to you more openly about this than I 
have ever done to anybody, even to mamma, because I have wished to 
make you understand my feelings. I should be diegraced in my own eyes 
if I admitted the love of another man, after — after—. It is to me almost ^ 
as though I had married him. I am not blaming him, remember. These 
things are different with a man.” 

She had not dropped his hand, and as she made her last speech was 
sitting in her old chair with her eyes fixed upon the ground. She spdee 
in a low voice, slowly, almost with difficulty ; but still tbe words came 
very clearly, with a clear, distinct voice which caused them to be 
remembered with accuracy, both by Eames and Mrs. Dale. To him it 
seemed to be impossible that he khould continue his suit after such a decla- 
ration. To Mrs. Dale they u erc terrible words, speaking of a perpetual 
widowhood, and telling of an amount of suffering greater even thau that 
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whioli ahe had anticipated. It was tnie that Lilj had Beyer said bo much 
to her as she had now said to John Eames, or had attempted to make so 
clear an exposition of her own feelings. I should be disgraced in my 
own eyes if I admitted the love of another man t ’’ They were terrible 
words, but very easy to be understood. Mrs. Dale had felt, from the first, 
that Eames was coming too soon, that the earl and the squire together 
were making an effort to cure the wound too quickly after its infliction ; 
that time should have been given to her girl to recover. But now the 
attempt had been made, and words had been forced from Lily's lips, the 
speaking of which would never be forgotten by herself. 

X knew that it would be so,’* said John. 

** Ah, yes ; you know it, because your heart understands my heart. 
And you will not be angry with me, and say naughty, cruel words, as 
you did once before. We will think of each other, John, and pray for 
each other ; and will always love one another. When we do meet let us 
be glad to see each other. No other friend shall ever be dearer to me 
than you are. You are so true and honest 1 When you marry I will tell 
your wife what an infinite blessing God has given her.” 

You shall never do that.’* 

** Yes, I will. I understand what you mean ; but yet I will.” 

Good-by, Mrs. Dale,** he said. 

** Good-by, John. If it could have been otherwise with her you 
should have had all my best wishes in the matter. I would have loved 
you deaily as my son ; and I will love you now.” Then she put up her 
lips and kissed his face. 

“ And so will I love you,” said Lily, giving him her hand again. He 
looked longingly into her face as though he had thought it possible that 
she also might kiss him ; then he pressed her hand to his lips, and without 
speaking any further farewell, took up his hat and left the room. 

“ Poor fellow ! ** said Mrs, Dale. 

** They should not have let him come,” said Lily. “ But they don’t 
understand. They Uiink that I have lost a toy, and they mean to be 
good-natured, and to give me another.** Very shortly after that Lily 
went away by herself, and sat alone for hours ; and when she joined her 
mother again at tea-time, nothing farther was said of John Eames’s visit. 

He made his way out by the front door, and through the churchyard, 
and in this way on to the held through which he had asked Lily to walk 
with him. He hardly began to think of wbat had passed till he had left 
the squire’s house behind him. As he made his way through the tomb- 
stones he paused and read one, as though it interested him. He stdod a 
moment under the tower lookiog up at the clock, azid then pulled out his 
own watch, as though to verify the one by the other. He made, uncon- 
sciously, a straggle to drive away from his thoughts the facts of the 
late scene, and for some five or.ten minutes he aucoeeded. He said to 
himself a word or two about Sir Baffle and his lettem, and laughed 
inwardly as he remembered tiie figure of Bafferty bringing in Ibe 
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kdgbVs slioes. He had gone some half mile upon Jhis way before he 
ventured to stand still and tell himself that he had failed in the great 
object of his liie. 

Yes; he had failed: and he acknowledged to himself, with bitter 
reproaches, that he had failed, now and for ever. He told himself that he 
had obtruded upon her in her sorrow with an unmannerly love, and 
rebuked himself as having been not only foolisli but ungenerous. His 
friend the earl had been wont, in his waggish way, to call him the con- 
quciing hero, and had so talked him out of his common sense as to have 
made him almost tliink that he would be successful in his suit. Now, 
as he told himself that any such success must have been impossible, he 
ahno‘it hated the earl for having brought him to this condition. A con- 
quering hero, indeed ! How should he manage to sneak back among 
them all at the Manor House, crestfallen and abject in his misery? 
Everybody knew the eriand on which he had gone, and everybody must 
know of his failure. ITow could he have been such a fool as under- 
take such a task under the eyes of so many lookers-on? Was it not the 
case that he had so fondly expected success, as to think only of his triumph 
in I'etbrning, and not of his more probable disgrace ? He had allowed 
others to make a fool of him, and had so made a fool of himself that 
now all hope and happiness were o\er for him. How could hd escapQi at 
once out of the country, — back zo London? How could he aWay 
without saying a word further to any one ? That was the thought that at 
first occupied his mind. 

He crossed the road at the end of the squire’s property^ where the 
palish of Allington divides itself from that of Abbot^s Guest in which 
tlie carl’s house stands, and made his way buck along the copse which 
skirted the field in which they had encountered the bull, into the high 
woods which were at tlie back of the park. Ah, yes ; it had been well 
for him that he had not come out on horseback. That ride home along 
the high road and up to the Manor House stables would, under his 
present circumstances, have been almost impossible to him. As it was, he 
did not think it possible that he should return to his place in the earl’s 
house. How could he pretend to maintain his ordinary demeanour under 
the eyes of tliose two old men ? It would be better for him to get home 
to his mother, — to send a message from thence to the Manor, and then 
to escape back to London. So thinking, but with no resolution made, he 
went on through the woods, and down from the hill back towards the 
town till he again came to the little bridge over the brook* Tk&ee 
he stopped and stood awhile with his broud hand spread over tiie 
letters which he had cut in those early days, so as to hide fkom 
his sight. What an ass I have been, — always and ever ! ” he said to 
himself. 

It was not only of his late disappointitient that he was thinking, but 
of his whole past life. He was conscious of his hobbledthoyhood, — of that 
backwardness on his part in assuming manhood whi<di had rendered 
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incapable of making himaelf acceptable to* Lily beibre elio had fallen into 
the clutches of Crosbie. As he thought of this he declared to hinutelf that 
if he could meet Crosbie again he would again thrash him,-*-*that he would 
so belabour him as to send him out of the world| if such sending might 
possibly be done by fair beating, regardless whether he himself might bo 
called upon to follow him. Was it not hard that for the two of them, — for 
Lily and for him also, — there should be such punishment because of the 
insincerity of that man ? When he had thus stood upon the bridge for 
some quarter of an hour, he took out his knife, and, with deep, rough 
gashes in the wood, cut out Lily’s name from the rail. 

He had hardly finished, and was still looking at the chips as they 
were being carried away by the stream, when a gentle step came close up 
to him, and turning round, he saw that Lady Julia was on the bridge. 
She was close to him, and had already seen his handiwork. Has she 
offended you, John ?” she said. 

** Oh, Lady Julia I ” 

“ lias she offended you ? ” 

** She has refused me, and it is uH over.” / 

" It may be that she has refused you, and that yet it need not be all 
over. I am sorry that you have cut out the name, John. Do you mean to 
cut it out from your heart ? ” 

« Never. I would if I could, but I never shall.” 

‘‘ Keep to it as to a great treasure. It will be a joy to you in after 
years, and not a sorrow. To have loved truly, even though you shail 
have loved in vain, will be a consolation when you are us old as I am. 
It is something to have had a heart.” 

“I don’t know. I wish that I had none.” 

‘^And, John; — I can understand her feeling now; and, indeed, I 
thought all through that you were asking her too soon ; but the time may 
yet come when she will think better of your wishes.” 

“ No, no ; never. I begin to know her now.” 

If you can be constant in your love you may win her yet. Ec- 
member how young she is ; and how young you both are. Come again 
in two years’ time, and then, when you have won Her, you shall tell mo 
that I have been a good old woman to you both.” 

1 shall never win her. Lady Julia.” As he spoke these last words 
the tears were running down his cheeks, and he was weeping ojjenly in 
presence of his companion. It was well for him that she had come upon 
him in his sorrow. When he once knew that she had seen his tears, he 
could pour out to her the whole stoiy of his grief; and as be did so she 
led him back quietly to the bouse. 
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CHAPTER L 

The FAitiLY Tree, 

^ O plague xny Wife> whp does not 
understand pleasaiManAS in thp 
matter of pedigree, X once drew 
a fine fiunily tree of my ancestors, 
with Claude Duval, captain and 
highwayman, sus. per colU in the 
reign of Charles 11., dangling firom 
a top branch. But this is only my 
joke with her High Mightiness my 
wife, and his Serene Highness 
my son. None of ua Dni/a^ have 
, been atispereqUated to is|K^W>w- 
ledge. As 1 hs^ tasted 

a rc^Vend often enough^ but not 
round my nebk : and the pe»#^ 
cutions endured by my anoestqp 
in France ibr our Protestanh 
Hg^oa, which WO early ro«|0iipod issi 
steadily maintained, diiid;*ii^ 1^i|^ 
death upon uO, as lal^ mao^ of 

otw fitilh, bift 011 % dnm 

ai»| eaBto fto% ourloietive oountiy. 
The world knows bow tbo Wteotry ofXoittiJtiV, droooinany ftmilW 
out of Prance into S^^and, who mare tsusty and k)y84i*dh|ootaiF 
VOL, 61, t8. 
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the British crown. Among the thousand fugitives were my grandfather 
and his wife. They settled at Winchelsea, in Sussex, where there has 
been a French church ever since Queen Bess’s time, and the dreadful day 
of Saint Bartholomew. Three miles off, at Eye, is another colony and 
church of our people : another fester Burg^ where, under Britannia’s shel- 
tering buckler, we have been free to exercise our fathers’ worship, and 
sing the>ilO]^^of ottr Zion. 

Uy grandfather wae elder and precentor of the diurch of Winclielsea> 
the pastor being Monsieur Denis, father of Rear-Admiral Sir Peter Denis, 
Baronet, my kind and best patron. He sailed with Anson in the famous 
Centurion^ and obtained his first promotion through that great seaman : 
and of course you will all remember that it w\'is Captain Denis who 
brought our good Queen Charlotte to England (7th September, 1761) 
after a stormy passage of nine days, from Stade. As a child I was taken 
to his house in Great Ormond Street, Queen Square, London, and also 
to the Admiral’s country seiit, Valence, near Westerham, in Kent, wdiere 
Colonel Wolfe lived, father of the famous General James Wolfe, the 
glorious conqueror of Quebec.* 

, My father, who was of a wandering disposition, happened to be at 
Dover in the year 1761, when the Commissioners passed through, who 
were on their way to sign the Treaty of Peace, known as the Peace of 
Paris. He had parted, after some hot w’'ords, I believe, from Ids mother, 
who w’as, like himself, of a qxdck temper, and he was on the look-out for 
employment when Fate threw these gentlemen in his way. !Mr. Duval 
spoke English, French, and German, his parents being of Alsace, and 

Mr. having need of a confidential person to attend him, who was 

master of the languages, ray father offered himself, and was accepted 
mainly through the good ofilces of Captain Denis, our patron, whose ship 
was then in the Downs. Being at Paris, father must zMliv visit Alsace, 
our native country, and having scarce one guinea to rub against another, 
of course chose to fall in love with my mother and ttMRrry her out of 
hand. Mons. mon pere, 1 fear, was but a prodigal ; but lie was his parents’ 
only living child, and when he came home to Wiaskelsea, huaagry and 
penniless, with a wife on his hand, they killed their frirtteit and took 
both wanderers in. A short while after her marni^ge, niyuaejSEier inherited 
some property from her parents in Franee, and most tenderly inursed my 
grandmother through a long illness, in Wkich the.goofl4ady died. Of 
these matters 1 knew nothing ^eTBonalfyi being at the^ne n child two 
or three years old ; crying and slewing, drinking and eating, growi^, 
and having my infantile ailments, like other little dnadings. 

A violent woman vwmgr mother, Jealous, hob^d domineering, but 
generous and knowing bow to Aegive. I fancy my papa her too 

, , - r . ■■ ■ ...I.- — — 

* 1 remember a saying of 0— 6— Iw— n, Esq., regarding the 

General, which has ifot beon^^, as fbr as I know, in the anecdotes. A Macaroni 
guardsman, speaking of Mr. ’Wolfe, asked, he a Jew ? Wolfe was a Jewish 
name.” ** Certainl/,” says Mr. gh— Iw-^n, Wolfe was the Height &f Abmhafn ,** ' 
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many opportunities of exercising this virtue, for, during his brief life, he 
was ever in scrapes and trouble. He met with on accident when fishing 
off the French coast, and was brought home and died, and was buried at 
■Winchelsea; but the cause of his death I never knew until my good 
friend Sir Peter Denis told me in later yeai'S, when 1 had come to have 
troubles of my own. 

I was born on the same day with his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, viz. the 13th of August, 1768, and used to be called the Bishop of 
Osnaburg by the boys in Winchelsea, where between us French boys 
and the English boys 1 promise you there was many a good buttle. Besides 
being anckn and precentor of the French church at Winchelsea, grand- 
father was a perruquier and barber by trade, and, if you must know it, I 
have curled and powdered a gentlcriian^s head before this, and taken him 
by the nose and shaved him. 1 do not brag of having used lather and 
brush : but what is the use of disguising anything ? 7'out se kqait, as 
the French have it, and a great deal more too. There is Sir Humphrey 
Howard, who served with me second-lieutenant in the Meleager — -he says 
he comes from the N — f — Ik Howards; but his father was a shoemaker, and 
A\ e always called him Humphrey Snob in the gunroom. 

In France very few wealtliy ladies are accustomed to nurse their 
children, and the little ones are put out to farmers’ wives and healthy 
nurses, and perhaps better cared for than by their own meagre mothers. 
My mother’s mother, an honest farmer s wife in Lorraine (for I am the 
first gentleman of my family, and chose my motto* of fecirms ipsi not with 
pride, but with humble thanks for my good fortune), had brought up 
Mademoiselle Clarisse de Viomcsnil, a Lorraine lady, between whom and 
her foster-sister there continued a tender firiendship long after the marriage 
of both. Mother came to England, the wife of Monsieur mou papa ; and 
Mademoiselle de Yiomesnil married in her own country. She was of 
the Protestant branch of the Viomesnil, and all the poorer in consequence 
of her parents’ fidelity to tlieir religion. Other members of the fiunily 
were of the Catholic religion, and held in high esteem at Versailles. 

Some short time after my mother’s arrival in England, she heard that 
her dear foster-sister Clarisse was going to marry a Protestant gentleman 
of Lorraine, Vicomte do Barr, only son of M. le Comte de Saveme, a 
chamberlain to bis Polish Majesty King Stanislas, father of the Frendi 
Queen. M. de Saveme, on his son’s marriage, gave up to the Vioomlte 
de Barr his house at Saveme, and here for a while the newly married 
couple lived. 1 do not say the young couple, for the Vicomte de Barr 
was five-and-twenty years older than bis wife, who was but eighteen when 
her parents married her. As my mother’s eyes were very wealsy or, to 
say truth, she was not very skilful in reading, it used to be my lot as a 
boy to spell out my bdy Viscountess’s letters to her sowr de laity her good 


* The Admiral insisted on tsking or on a bead 'sable, three tmm displajed 
proper, with the above motto. The family ha\e adopted the mother’s coat of eizDS. 

13—2 
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Uraule : and many a sma^t rap with the rolling-pin have I had over my 
noddle from mother as 1 did my best to read. It was a word and a blow 
with mother. She did not spare the rod and spoil the child, and that 1 
suppose is the reason why I am so well grown — six feet two in my stock- 
ings, and fifteen stone four last Tuesday, when I was weighed along with 
our pig. Mem.— 'My neighbour's hams at Hose Cottage are the best in all 
Hampshire. 

I was so young that I could not understand all I read. But I remember 
mother used to growl in her rough way (she had a grenadier height and 
voice, and a pretty smart pair of black whiskers too) — my mother used 
to cry out, “She suffers — ^my Biche is unhappy — she has got a bad 
husband. He is a brute. All men are brutes.” And with this she would 
glare at grandpapa, who was a very humble little man, and trembled before 
his hru^ and obeyed her most obsequiously. Tlien mother would vow' 
she would go home, she wo«ld go and succour her Biche ; but who ^vould 
take care of these two imbeciles ? meaning me and my grandpapa. Besides, 
Madame Duval was wanted at home. She dressed many ladies' heads, 
with very great taste, in the French way, and could shave, frizz, cut hair 
and tie a queue along with the best barber in the county. Grandfather 
and the apprentice wove the wigs ; when I was at home, I was too young 
for that work, and was taken off from it, and sent to a famous good school, 
Pocock's grammar-school at Eye, where 1 learned to speak English like a 
Briton — born as I am — ^and not as we did at home, where we used a queer 
Alsatian jargon of French and German. At Pocock's 1 got a little smat- 
tering of Latin, too, and plenty of fighting for the first month or two. I 
remember my patron coming to see me in uniform, blue and white laced 
with gold, silk stockings and white breeches, and two of his officers along 
with him. “ Where is Denis Duval ? ” says he, peeping into our school- 
room, and all the boys looking round with wonder at the great gentleman. 
Master Denis Duval was standing on a bench at that very moment for 
punishment for fighting I suppose, with a black eye as big as an omelette. 

“ Denis would do very well if he would keep his fist off other boys’ noses,” 
says the master, and the captain gave me a seven-shilling piece, and 
I spent it all but twopence before the night was over, I remember. Whilst 
I was at Pocock’s, I boarded with Mr. Eudge, a tradesman, who besides 
being a grocer at Eye, was in the seafaring way, and part owner of a 
fishing-boat ; and he took queer fish in his nets, as you shall 

hear soon. He was a chief man among the Wesley ans, and 1 attended 
his church with him, not paying much attention to those most serious and 
sacred things in my oarly years, when I was a thoughtless boy, caring 
for nothing but lollipops, hoops, and marbles. 

Captain Denis was a very pleasant, lively gentleman, and on this day 
he asked the master, Mr. Coates, what was the LaSin for a holiday, and 
hoped Mr. C. would give one to his boys. Of course we sixty boys shouted 
yes to that proposal ; and as for me, Captain Denis cried out, “ Mr. Coates, 
I press this fellow with the black eye here, and intend to take him to dine^ 
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with me at the Star.** You may be sure I skipped off my bench, and 
followed my patron. He hia two officers went to the Star, and after 
dinner called for a crown bowl of punch, and thoug^h I would drink none 
of it, never having been able to bear the taste of rum or brandy, 1 was 
glad to come out and sit with the gentlemen, who seemed to be amused 
with my childish prattle. Captain Denis asked me what 1 learned, and I 
daresay I bragged of my little learning ; in fact I remember talking in a 
pompous way about Corderius and Cornelius Nepos, and I have no doubt 
gave myself very grand airs. He asked whether I liked Mr. Rudge, the 
grocer, with whom I boarded. I did not like him much, I said, but 1 
hated Miss Rudge and Bevil the a|^rentice most because they were 
always . , . here I stopped. But there is no use in telling tales out of 
school,” says I. We don’t do that at Pocock’s, we don’t.” 

And what was my grandmother going to make of me ? 1 said I should 

like to be a sailor, but a gentleman sailor, and fight for King George. 
And if I did I would bring all my prize-money home to Agnes, that is, 
almost all of it — only keep a little of it for myself. 

And BO you like the sea, and go out sometimes? ” asks Mr. Denis, 

Oh, yes, 1 went out fishing. Mr. Rudge had a half idiare of a boat along 
with grandfather, and I used to help to clean her, and was taught to steer 
her, wuth many a precious dap on the head if I got her in the wind; and 
they said I was a very good look-out, I could see well, and remember 
blufis and headlands and so forth ; and 1 mentioned seveml places, points 
of our coasts, ay, and the French coast too. 

“ And what do you fish for ? ” asks the captain. 

Oh, sir, I’m not to say anything about that, Mr. Rudge says ! ” on 
which the gentlemen roared with laughter. They knew Master Radge’s 
game, though I in my innocence did not understand it. 

“ And so you won’t have^ drop of punch ? ” asks Captain Denis. 

No, sir, I made a vow 1 would not, when 1 saw Miss Rudge so 
queer.” 

Miss Rudge is often queer, is she?” 

Yes, the nasty pig ! And she calls names, and slips down stairs, and 
knocks the cups and saucers about, and fights the apprentice, and — but 1 
mustn’t say anything more, I never tell tales, I don’t I ” 

In this way I went on prattling with my patron and his friends, and 
they made me sing them a song in French, and a song in GermeU) imd 
they laughed and seemed amused at my antics and capers. Captain Denis 
walked home with me to our lodgings, and I told him how 1 liked Sunday 
the best day of the week — ^that is, every other Sunday — because I went 
away quite early, and walked tJirfe miles to mother and g;imdfaAiber at 
Winchelsea, and saw Agnes. ^ 

And who, pray, was Agnes? To-day 4ier name is Agnes Duval, and 
she sits at her work-table bard-by. The lot of my life been changed 
by knowing her. To win such a prise in Ufe'a lottery is given but to vety 
very few, What I have done (of any worth) ban been done in trying to 
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deserve' her/ I might have remained, but for her, in my humble native 
lot, to be neither honest nor happy, but that my good, angel yonder suc- 
coured me. All I have I owe to her : but I pay with all I have, and what 
creature can do more ? 


CHAPTER n. 

The House of Saverne. 

IMademoiselle de Saverne came from Alsace, where her family occu- 
])ied a much higher rank than that held by the worthy Protestant elder 
irom whom her humble servant is descended. Her mother was a 
Viomesnil, her father was of a noble Alsatian family. Counts of Barr 
and Saverne. The old Count de Saveme was alive, and a chamberlain in 
tlie court of his Polish Majesty good King Stanislas at Nanci, when his 
son the Yicomtc dc Barr, a man already advanced in years, brought home 
Ills blooming young bride to that pretty little capital. 

The Count de Saveme was a brisk and cheery old gentleman, as his 
son was gloomy and severe. The count’s hotel at Nanci was one of the 
gayefst of the little court, llis Protestantism was by no means austere. 
Jle was even known to regret that there were no French convents 
for noble damsels of the Protestant confession, as there were across the 
Rhine, where his own two daughters might be bestowed out of tlie w^ay. 
Me&demoiselles de Saverne were ungainly in appearance, fierce and sour 
in temper, resembling, in these particulars, their brother Mona. Ic Baron 
de Barr. 

In his youth, Monsieur de Barr had served not without distinction, 
being engaged against Messieurs the English at Hastenbeck and Laufeldt, 
where he had shown both courage and capacity. His Protestantism 
prevented his promotion in the army. He left it^ steadfast in his faith, 
but soured in his temper. He did not care for whist or music, like his 
easy old father. His appearance at the count’s little suppers was as 
cheerful as a death’s-head at a feast. M. de Bare only frequented these 
entertainments to give pleasure to his young, wife, who pined and was 
wretched in the solitary family mansion of Saveme, where the Vicoiute 
took up his residence when first married. 

He was of an awful temper, and subject to storms of passion. Being 
a very conscientious man, he sufifered eictieniely after one of tliese ebul- 
litions of rage. Between his alternations of anger and remorse, his 
life was a sad one ; his household trembled before him, and especially 
the poor little wife whom he had brought out of her quiet country village 
to be the victim of his rage and repentances. More than once she fled 
to the old Count of Saverne at Nanci, and the kindly selfish old gentleman 
used his feeble endeavoura to protect liis poor little daughter-in-law. 
Quickly after these quarrels letters would arrive, containing vows of the 
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most abject repentance on the baron'Ii part. These matrimonial cam* 
paigns followed a regular course. First rose the outbreak of temper; 
then the lady’s flight ensued to papa-in-law at Nasioi; then came letters 
es:pressive of grief; then the repentant oriminai himself omTied, whose 
anguish and cries of mea culpa were more insupportable than his out- 
breaks of rage^ After a few yearn, Madam6.de Barr lired almost entirely 
Avith her father-in-law at Nanci, and was scarcely seen in her husband’s 
gloomy mansion of Saverne. 

For some years no child was boritof this most unhappy union. Just 
when poor King Stanislas came by his lamentable, death (being burned at 
Lis own fire), the old Count de Saverne died, and his son found that he 
inherited little more than his father’s nSm6 and title of SaTeme,.the &mily 
estate being- greatly impoverished bj the late count's extravi^gsnt and 
indolent habits, and much weighed down by the portions awarded to 
the Demoiselles de Saverne, tlie elderly silsaers* of the present elderly lord. 

The town house at Nanci was shut up for a while; and the Aew lord 
of Saverne retired to liis castle with his sisters and his- wife. With his 
Catholic neighbours the stern Protestant gentleman hod little communion ; 
and the society whicli frequented his dull house chiefly consisted of Pro- 
Icsla; I) clergymen who came from* the other sid6 of the Bhineu Along its 
loft bank, which had only become French territory of late years, the 
French and German languages were spoken indifferently ; in. the latter 
language M. do Saverne was called the Herr von Zabem. After his father’s 
death, Herr von Zabern may haye« melted a little, but he soon became as 
moody, violent, and ill-conditionpd ever the Ilerr von Barr had been. 

Saverne was a little country town, with the crumbling old Hdtel de 
Saverne in the centre of Idle place, and a straggling street stretching on 
either side. Behind the house were melancholy gardens, squared and 
clipped after the ancient French fadiion, and, beyond tlie garden wall, 
some fields and woods, part of the estate of the* SaverDe» family. These 
fields and woods were fringed by another great forest, which had once 
been tiie property of the house of Saverne, but had been* purchased from 
the late easy proprietor, by Alesseigneurs de Kohan, Princes of Empire, of 
France, and the Church, Cardinals^ and Archbishops of Strasbourg, between 
whom and their gloomy Protestaat neighbour' there was no good-will. 
Not only questions of faith separated them, but questions* of cAasss. The 
Count de Saverne, who loved shooting, and beat his meagre woods for 
game with a couple of lean dogs, and a fowling-piece over his dioulder, 
sometimes came in sight of the grand himting-parties of Moaseigneur 
the Cardinal, who went to the chase like a piince As he was, with piqueurs 
and horn-blowers, whole packs of dogs, and a iroop of gemdeinen ih his 
uniform. Not seldom his Eminence's keepers and M. de Savema’a solitary 
garde-chasse had quamiels, Tell your master that 1 will shoot any 
red-legs which come upon my land," M. de Saverne said in one of these 
controversies as he held up a partridge which he had just brought down; 
and the keeper know the moody nobleman would be true to his word. 
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Two neighbours so ill-disposed towards one another were speedily at 
law: and in the courts at Strasbourg a poor provincial gentleman was 
likely to meet with scanty justice when opposed to such a powerful enemy 
as the Prince Archbi^op of the province, one of the greatest noblemen of 
the kingdom. Boundary questions, in a land where there are no hedges, 
game, forest, and fishery questions — ^how can I tell, who am no lawyer, 
wbat set the gentlemen at loggerheads? In later days I met one 
]yf . Georgel, an Abb6 who had been a secretary of the Prince Cardinal, and 
he told me that M. de Saverne was a headlong, violent, ill-conditioned 
little mauvaia coucheur^ as they say in France, and ready to quarrel with 
or without a reason. 

These quarrels naturally took the Count de Saveme to his advocates 
and lawyers at Strasbourg, and he would absent himself for days from 
home, where his poor wife was perhaps not sorry to be rid of him. It 
chanced, on one of these expeditions to the chief town of his province, that 
he fell in with a former 'comrade in his campaigns of Hastenbeck and 
Laufeldt, an officer of Soubise’s regiment, the Baron de la Motte.* 
Lamotte had been destined to the Church, like many cadets of good 
family, but, his elder brother dying, he was released from the tonsure and 
tke seminary, and entered the army under good protection. Mesdemoiselles 
de Saveme remembered this M. de la Motte at Nanci in old days. He 
bore the worst of characters ; he was gambler, intriguer, duellist, profli- 
gate. I suspect that most gentlemen’s reputations came off ill under the 
tongues of these old ladies, and have heard of other countries where 
mesdemoiselles are equally hard to please. “ Well, have we not all our 
faults ? I imagine M. de Saveme saying, in a rage. Is there no such 
thing as calumny ? Are we never to repent, if we have been wrong ? I 
know he has led a wild youth. Others may have done as much. But 
prodigals have been reclaimed ere now, and I for my part will fiot turn 
ray back on this one.” ‘‘ Ah, I wish he had I ” De la Motte said to me 
myself In later days, “ but it was his fate, his fate I ” 

One day, then, the Count de Saveme returns home from Strasbourg 
with his new friend ; presents the Baron de la Motte to the ladies of his 
house, makes the gloomy place as cheerful as he can for his guest, brings 
forth the best wine from his cave, and beats his best covers for game. 1 
myself knew the* baron some years later; — a handsome, tall, sallow-faced 
man, with a shifty eye, a soft voice, and a grand manner. Monsieur de 
Saverne for his part was short, black, and ill-favoured, as I have heard 
my mother say. But Mrs. Duval did not love him, fancying that he 
ill-treated her Biche. Where she disliked people, my worthy parent 
would never allow them a single good quality ; but she always averred 
that Monsieur de la Motte was a perfect fine gentleman. 

The intimacy between these two gentlemen increased apace. M. de 

♦ That unlncky Prince de Bohan was to suffer by another Delamotte, who, with 
his Valois ” of a wife, played such a notorious part in the famous “ diamond neck^ 
lace ” business, but the two worthies were not, I believe, related.— D. D, 
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la Motte was ever welcome at Saverne : a room ia the house was called 
Ills room : their visitor was an acquaintance of their enemy the Cardinal 
also, and would often come from the one chftteau to the other. Laugh- 
ingly he would tell how angry Monseigneur was with his neighbour. Ho 
wished he could make peace between the two houses. He gave quite 
good advice to Monsieur de Saverne, and pointed out the danger he ran 
in provoking so powerful an adversary. Men had been imprisoned for 
life for less reason. The Cardinal might get a Utirt de cachet against his 
obstinate opponent. He could, besides, ruin Saverne with fines and law- 
costs. The contest between the two was quite unequal, and the weaker 
party must inevitably be crushed, unless these unhappy disputes should 
cease. As far as the ladies of the house dared speak, they coincided in 
the opinion of M. de la Motte, and were for submission and reconciliation 
w4th their neighbours. Madame de Saveme^s own relations heard of the 
feud, and implored the count to bring it to an end. It was one of these, 
the Baron de Viomesnil, going to command in Corsica, who entreated 
M. de Saverne to accompany him on the campaign. Anywhere the count 
was safer than in his own house with an implacable and irresistible enemy 
at his gate. M. de Saverne yielded to his kinsman’s importunities. He 
took down his sword and pistols of Laufeldt firom the wall, where they had 
hung for twenty years. He set the affairs of his house in order, and after 
solemnly assembling his family, and on his knees confiding it to the gracious 
protection of heaven, he left home to join the suite of the French General. 

A few weeks after he left home — several years after his marriage — his 
wife wrote to inform him that she was likely to be a mother. The stem 
man, who had been very unhappy previously, and chose to think that his 
wife’s barrenness was a punishment of Heaven for some crime of his or 
hers, was very much moved by this announcement. I have still at home 
a German Bible which he used, and in which is written in the German 
a very affecting prayer composed by him, imploring the Divine blessing 
upon the child about to be bom, and hoping that this infant might grow 
in grace, and bring peace and love and unity into the household. It would 
appear that he made no doubt he should have a son. His hope and aim 
were to save in every possible way for this child, I have read many 
letters of his which he sent from Corsica to his wife, and which she kept. 
They were full of strange minute orders, as to the rearing and education 
of this son that was to be bom. He enjoined saving amounting to 
niggardliness in his household, and calculated how much might be put 
away in ten, in twenty years, so that the coming heir might have a pro- 
perty worthy of his ancient name. In case he should fall in action, he 
laid commands upon his wife to pursue a i^stem of the most rigid 
economy, so that the child at coming of age might be able to appear 
creditably in the world. In these letters, I remember, the events of the 
campaign were dismissed in a very few words: the main part of the 
letters consisted of prayers, speculations, and prophecies regarding the child, 
and sermons couched in the language of the writer’s stem creed. When 
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tlxo cliild was born, and a girl appeared in place of liie boy, upon whom 
the poor father hod set his heart, I hear the family were so dismayed, that 
they hardly dared to breah the news to the chief of the house. 

Wlxo told me ? The same man who said he wished he had never seen 
M. de Saverne : the man for whom the unhappy gentleman had con^ 
ceived a warm friendship the man who was to bring a mysterious 
calamity upon those whom, as I do tlxink, and in his* selfish way, he lovod 
sincerely, and he spoke at a time when lie could have little desire to 
deceive me. 

The lord of the castle is gone on the campaign. The cUdtelaiiie is leil 
alone in her melancholy tower witli her two dismal duennas. My good 
nxotber, speaking in later days about these matters, took up the part of hei^ 
Biche against the Ladies of Barr and their brother, and always asserted 
that the tyranny of the duennas, and the meddling, and the verbosity, and 
the ill-temper of M. de Saverne himself, brought about the melancholy 
events whicli now presently ensued. The Count de Saverne was a little 
man (my mother said) who loved to hear himself talk, and who held 
fortli from morning till night His life was a fuss. He would weigh the 
coffee, and count the lumps of sugar, and have a linger in every pic in his 
h ugal house. Night and morning he preached sermons to his family, and 
he continued to preach when not en chaire, layingdown the law upon 
all subjects, untiringly voluble. Cheerfulness in the company of such a 
a man was hypocrisy, Meadames de Barr had to disguise weariness, to 
assume an air of contentment, and to appear to be interested when the 
count preached. As for the count’s sisters, they were accustomed to listen 
to their brother and lord with respectful submisBion. They had a hundred 
domestic occupations; they had baking and boiling, and pickling, and 
washing, and endless embroidery : the life of the little chfiteau was quite 
supportable to them. They knew no better. Even in their father’s days 
at Nanci, the ungainly women kept pretty much aloof from the world, and 
were little better than domestic servants in waiting on Monseigneur. 

And Madivme de Saveme, on her first entraoee into ihe Ihmily, 
accepted the subordinate position meekly enough. She spun and she 
bleached, and she worked great embroideries, and busied) herself about her 
house, and listened demurely whilst Monsieur le Comte was preaching. 
But then there come a time when her duties interested' her no more, when 
his sermons became especially wearisome, when sharp words passed be- 
tween her and her lord, and the poor thing exhibited symptoms of impa- 
tience and revolt. And with the revolt arose awful storms and doipestic 
battles ; and after battles, submission, rcconeiliajtion, forgivieness, hypocrisy. 

It has been said that Monsieur de Savenia loved the sound of his own 
croaking voice, and to hold forth to his home congregation. Night after 
night be and his friend M. de la Motto would have religious disputes 
together, in which the Huguenot gentleman flattered himself that he 
constantly had the better of the exL-pixpil of the seminary. 1 was not 
present naturally, not setting my foot cn French ground until five-and- 
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twenty years after, but I can fancy Madame the Countess sitting at her 
tambour frame, and the old duenna ladies at their card^ and the. oombat 
of the churches going on between these two champicms in the little old 
saloon of the Hotel de Saveme. “ As I hope for pardon,” M. de la Motte 
said to me at a supreme moment of his life, “ and to meet those whom on 
earth I loved and made unhappy, no wrong passed between Clarisse and 
me, save that wrong which consisted in disguising from her husband the 
regard we had for one another. Once, twice, thricQ, 1 went away from 
their house, but that unhappy Saverne would bring me back, and I was 
only too glad to return. I would let him talk for hours — I own it— so 
that 1 might be near Clarisse, 1 Imd to answer from time to time, and 
rubbed up my old seminaiy learning to reply to his sermons. I must 
often have spoken at random, for my thoughts were far awayVrom tlie 
poor man’s radotagesy and he could no more change my convictions than 
be could change the colour of my skin. Hours and hours thi^ passed 
away. They would have been intolerably tedious to others : they were 
not so to me. I preferred that gloomy little chateau to the finest place in 
Europe. To see Clarisse, was all 1 asked. Denis ! There is a power 
irresistible impelling all of us. From the moment I first set eyes on her, 
1 knew she was my fate. 1 shot an, English grenadier at Uastenbeck, who 
would have bayoneted poor Saverne but for me. As I lifted him up from 
the ground, I thought, ^ I shall have to repent of ever having seen that 
man.’ I felt the same thing, Duval, when I saw you.” And as the 
unhappy gentleman spoke, 1 remembered how 1 for my part felt a singular 
and unpleasant Sensation as of terror and approaching evil when first I 
looked at that handsome, ill-omened face. 

I thankfully believe the words which M. de la Motte spoke to me at a 
time wdien he could have no cause to disguise the truth*, and am assured 
of the innocence of the Countess de Saveme. Poor lady ! if she erred in 
thought, she had to pay so awful a penalty for her crime, that w^ humbly 
hope it has been forgiven her. She was not true to her hnsband, though 
shj did him no wrong. If, while trembling before him, she yet had 
dis.^imulation enough to smile and be merry, I suppose no preacher or 
husband would be very angry with her for that hypocrisy, I have seen a 
slave in the West Indies soundly cuffbd Ibr looking sulky ; we expect our 
negi’oes to be obedient and to be happy too. 

Now when M. de Saverne went away to Corsica, 1 suspect he waa 
strongly advised to take that step by his ftiend M. de la Motte. When 
he was gone, M. de la Motte did no.t present himself at the H6tel de 
Saverne, where an old school-fellow of his, a pastor and preacher from 
Kehl, on the German Khine bank, was installed in command of the lictle 
garrison, from which its natural captain had been obliged to withdraw ; but 
there is no doubt that poor Clarisse deceived this gentleiUAi]^ and her two 
sisters^in-law, and acted towards them with a Tery eulpa)>le hypocrisy. 

Although there was a deadly feud between the l^o ch&teaus of 
Saveme — ^namely, the Cardinal’s new-built ci^t|le in the P|u*k, and the 
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count’s hotel in the little town — ^yet each house knew more or less of the 
other's doings. When the Prince Cardinal and his court were at Saverne, 
Mesdemoisellcs de Barr were kept perfectly well informed of all the festi- 
vities which they did not share. In our little Fareport here, do not the 
Miss Piys, my neighbours, know what I have for dinner, the amount of 
my income, the price of my wife’s last gown, and the items of my son’s, 
Captain Scapegrace's, tailor's bill? No doubt the Ladies of Barr were 
equally well informed of the doings of the Prince Coadjutor and his court. 
Such gambling, such splendour, such painted hussies from Strasbourg, such 
plays, masquerades, and orgies as took place in that castle ! Mesdemoiselles 
had the very latest particulars of all these horrors, and the Cardinal's 
castle was to them as the castle of a wicked ogre. From her little dingy 
tower at night, Madame dc Saverne could look out, and see the Cardmal's 
sixty palace windows all aflame. Of summer nights gusts of unhallowed 
music would be heard from the great house, where dancing festivals, 
theatrical pieces even, were performed. Though Madame de Saverne was 
forbidden by her husband to frequent those assemblies, the townspeople 
were up to the palace from time to time, and Madame could not help 
hearing of the doings there. In spite of the count’s prohibition, his 
gardener poached in the Cardinal's woods; one or two of the servants were 
smuggled in to see a fSte or a ball ; then Madame’s own woman went; then 
Madame herself began to have a wicked longing to go, as Madame’s first 
ancestress had for the fruit of the forbidden tree. Is not the apple always 
ripe on that tree, and does not the tempter for ever invite you to pluck 
and eat ? Madame de Saverne had a lively little waiting-maid, whose 
bright eyes loved to look into neighbours’ parks and gardens, and who had 
found favour with one of the domestics of the Prince Archbishop, This 
woman brought news to her mistress of the feasts, balls, banquets, nay, 
comedies, which were performed at the Prince Cardinal’s. The Prince’s 
gentlemen went hunting in his uniform. He Vas served on plate, and a 
lacquey in his livery stood behind each guest. He had the French 
comedians over from Strasbourg, Oh, that M. de Moliere was a droll 
gentleman, and how grand the ** Cid ” was ! 

Now, to see these plays and balls, Martha, the maid, must have had 
intelligence in and out of both the houses of Saverne, She must have 
deceived those old dragons, Mesdemoiselles. She must have had means 
of creeping out at the gate, and silently creeping back again. She told her 
mistress everything she saw, acted the plays for her, and described the 
dresses of the ladies and gentlemen. Madame de Saverne was never tired 
of hearing her maid’s stories. When Martha was going to a i^te, Madame 
lent her some little ornament to wear, and yet when Pasteur Schnorr and 
Mesdemoiselles talked of the proceedings at Great Saverne, and as if the 
fires of Gomorrah were ready to swallow up that palace, and all within it, 
the lady of Saverne sate demurely in silence, and listened to their croaking 
and sermons. Listened? The pastor exhorted the household, the old 
ladies talked night after night, and poor Madame de Saverne never 
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heeded. Her thoughts 'vvcro away in Great Saverue ; her spirit was for 
ever hankering about those woods. Letters came now and again from 
M. de Saveme, with the army. They had been engaged with the enemy. 
Very good. He was unhurt. Heaven be praised ; and then the grim 
husband read his poor little wife a grim sermon ; and the grim sisters and 
the chaplain commented on it. Once, after an action at Galvi, Monsieur 
de Saverne, who was always specially lively in moments of danger, described 
how narrowly he had escaped with his life, and the chaplain took advan- 
tage of the circumstance, and delivered to the household a prodigious 
discourse on death, on danger, on preservation here and hereafter, and alas, 
and alas, poor Madame de Saverne found that she had not listened to a word 
of tlie homily. Her thoughts were not with the preacher, nor with the 
captain of Viomcsnil’s regiment before Calvi ; they were in the j^lace at 
Great Saverne, with the balls, and the comedies, and the music, and the 
fine gentlemen from Paris and Strasbourg, and out of Empire beypnd the 
Ehinc, who frequented the Prince’s entertainments. 

What happened where the wicked spirit was whispering, “ Eat,” and 
the tempting apple hung within reach? One night when the household 
was at rest, Madame de Saverne, mufded in cloak and calash, with a female 
companion similarly disguised, tripped silently out of the back gate of 
the Hotel de Saverne, found a carriole in waiting, with a driver who 
apparently knew the road and the passengers he was to carry, and after 
half an hour’s drive through tlio straight avenues of the park of Great 
Saverne, alighted at the gates of the chateau, where the„d|iver gave up 
the reins of the carriole to a domestic in waiting, and, by doors and 
passages which seemed perfectly well known to him, the coachman and 
the two women entered the castle together, and found their way to a 
gallery in a great hall, in which many lords and ladies were seated, and 
at the end of which was a stage, with curtain before it. Men and women 
came backwards and forwards on this stage, and recited a dialogue in 
verses. O mercy ! it was a comedy they were acting, one of those wicked 
delightful plays which she was forbidden to see, and which she was longing 
to behold 1 After the comedy was to be a ball, in which the actors would 
dance in their stage habits. Some of the people were in masks already, 
and in that box near to the stage, surrounded by a little crowd of dominoes 
sate Monseigneur the Prince Cardinal himself. Madame de Saverne had 
seen him and his cavalcade sometimes returning from hunting. She would 
have been as much puzzled to say what the play was about as to give an 
account of Pasteur Schnorr’s sermon a few hours before. But Frontin 
made jokes with his master Damis ; and G^ronte locked up the doors of 
his house, and went to bed grumbling; and it grew quite dark, and 
Mathurine flung a rope-ladder out of window, and she and her mistress 
Elmire came down the ladder ; and Frontin held it, and Elmire, with a 
little cry, fell into the arms of Mona. Damis ; and master and man, and 
maid and mistress, sang a merry chorus together, in which human frailty 
was very cheerfully depicted ; and when they had done, away they went 
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to the gondola which was in waiting at the canal stairs, and so good night. 
And when old G6ronte, wakened np by the disturbance, at last came forth 
in his night-cap, and saw the boat paddling away out of reach, you may 
be sure that the audience laughed at the poor impotent raging *old wretch. 
It was a very merry play indeed, and is still popular and performed in 
France, and elsewhere. 

After the play came a ball. Would Madame dance? Would the 
noble Countess of Savernc dance with a coachman ? There were others 
below on the dancing-floor dressed in mask and domino as she was. 
Who ever said she had a mask and domino ? Vou see it has been stated 
that she was muffled in cloak and calash. Well, is not a domino a cloak? 
and has it not a hood or calash appended to it ? and, pray, do not women 
wear masks at home as well as the liidotto ? 

Another question arises here. A high-born lady entrusts herself to a 
charioteer, who drives her to the castle of a prince her husband’s enemy. 
Who was her companion? Of course he could be no other than that 
luckless Monsieur de la Motte. He had never been very far away from 
•Madame dc Saveme since her husband’s departure. In spite of chaplains, 
and duennas, and guards, and locks and keys, he had found means of 
communicating with her. How? By what lies and stratagems? By 
what arts and bribery ? These poor people arc both gone to their account. 
Both suffered a fearfbl punishment. 1 will not describe their follies, and 
don’t care to be Mens. Figaro, and hold the ladder and lantern, while the 
count scales Bosina’s window. Poor, frightened, erring soul ! She suffered 
ail awful penalty for what, no doubt, was a great wrong. 

A child almost, she was married to M. de Saverno, without knowing 
him, without liking him, because her parents ordered her, and because 
she was bound to comply with their will. She was sold, and went to her 
slavery. She lived at first obediently enough. If she shed tears, they 
were dried; if she quarrelled with her husband, the two were presently 
reconciled. She bore no especial malice, and was as gentle, subordinate a 
slave as ever you shall see in Jamaica or Barbadocs. Nobody’s tears were 
sooner dried, as I should judge : none would be more ready to kiss the 
hand of the overseer who drove her. But you don’t expect sincerity and 
subservience too. I know, for my part, a lady who only obeys when slie 
likes : and faith I it may be it is I who am the hypocrite, and have to 
tremble, and smile, and swindle before her, 

Wlien Madame de Saveme’s time was nearly come, it was ordered that 
she should go to Strasbourg, where the best medical assistance is to be^had : 
and here, six months after her husband’s departure for Corsica, their child, 
Agnes de Saveme, was bom. 

Did secret terror and zaental disqtdettide and remorse now fall on the 
unhappy lady ? She wrote to my mother, at this time her only confidante 
(and yet not a confidante of all I)— “ 0 TTrsule ! I dread this event. 
Perhaps I shall die. I think I hope I shall. In these long days, since he 
has been away, I have got so to dread his return, that I believe I shall go 
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mad when t see him. Do you know^ after the battle before Calvi, when I 
.read that many ofHcers hod been killed, 1 thought, is M. de SavernO 
killed ? And I read tho list down, and his name was not there ; 'and, my 
sister, my sister, I was not glad ! Have I come to be such a monster as 
to wish my own husband . . . 'No. I wish I was. I can’t speak to 
M. Schnorr about this. He is so stupid. He doesn’t understand me. He 
is like my husband ; for ever preaching me his sermons. 

** Listen, Ursule t Speak it to nobody ! 1 have been to hear a sermon. 
Oh, it was indeed divine ! It was not from one of our pastors. Oh, how 
they weary me I It was from a good bishop of the F^rench Church— -not 
our German Church — the Bishop of Amienp— *who happens to be here on 
a visit to the Cardinal Prince. The bishop’s name is M. de la M0tte. He 
is a relative of a gentleman of whom we have seen a great deal lately— of 
a great friend of M. de Savernc, v^ho saved my kushamTa life in the battle 
M. de S. is always talking about. ^ 

“ How beautiful the cathedral is ! It was night when I went. The 
church was lighted like the stars, and the music was like Heaven, 
how different from M. Schnorr at home, from — ‘from somebody else at my 
new liome who is always preaching— that is, when he is at home ! Poor 
man I 1 wonder whether he preaches to them in Corsica ! I pity them if 
ho does. Don’t mention the catliedral if you write to me. The dragons 
don’t know anything about it. How they would scold if they didl Oh, 
how they ennuyent me, the dragons ! Behold them ! They think I 
am writing to my husband. Ah, Ursule I When I wite to him, I sit 
for hours before the paper. I say nothing; and what I say seems to be 
lies. Whereas when I write to you, my pen runs — runs I The paper is 
covered before I think I have begun. So it is when 1 write to . . . I do 
believe that vilain dragon is peering at my note with her spectacles 1 
Yes, my good sister, I am writing to M. le Comte ! ” 

To this letter a postscript is added, as by the countess’s command, in 
the German language, in which Madame de Saverne’s medical attendant 
announces the birth of a daughter, and that the child and mother are 
doing well. 

That daughter is sitting before me now— with spectacles on nose too— 
very placidly spelling the Portsmouth paper, where I hope she will soon 
read the promotion of Monsieur Scapegrace, her son. She has exchanged 
her noble name for mine, whidi is only humble and honest. My dear'*! 
your eyes are not so bright as once 1 remember them, and the raven 
locks are streaked with silver. To shield thy head from dangers has been 
the blsAied chance and duty of my life. When I turn towards her, and 
see her moored in our harbour of refit, after our life’s chequered voyage, 
calm and happy, a sense of immense gratitude fills my being, and my 
heart says a hymn of praise. 

The first days of the life of Agnes de Sav^me «were marked by 
incidents which were strangely to infiuence he^ career. Around her little 
cradle a double, a triple tragedy was about to be enacted. Strange that 
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death, crime, revenge, remorse, mystery, should attend round the cradle 
of one BO innocent and pure — as pure and innocent, I pray Heaven, novr, 
as upon that day when, at scarce a month old, the adventures of her 
life began. 

That letter to my mother, written by Madame de Saveme on the eve of 
her child’s birth, and finished by her attendant, bears date November 25, 
1768. A month later Martha Seebach, her attendant, wrote (in German) 
that her mistress had suffered frightfully from fever; so much so that her 
reason left her for some time, and her life was despaired of. Mesdemoiselles 
de Barr were for bringing up the child by hand ; but not being versed in 
nursery practices, the infant had ailed sadly until restored to its mother. 
Madame de Saverne was now tranquil. Madame was greatly better. She 
had Bufiered most fearfully. In her illness she was constantly calling for 
her foster-sister to protect her from some danger which, as she appeared 
to fancy, menaced Madame. 

Child as I was at the time when these letters were passing, I remember 
the arrival of the next. It lies in yonder drawer, and was written by a 
poor fevered hand w'hich is now cold, in ink which is faded after fifty 
years.* I remember my mother screaming out in German, which she 
always spoke when strongly moved, “ Dear Heaven, my child is mad — is 
mad ! ” And indeed that poor faded letter contains a strange rhapsody. 

Ursule I ” she wrote (I do not care to give at length the words cf the 
poor wandering creature), “ after my child was bom the demons wanted 
to take her from me. But I struggled and kept her quite close, and no^v 
they can no longer hurt her. I took her to church. Martha went with 
me, and He was there — ^lie always is — to defend me from the demons, and 
I had her christened Agnes, and I was christened Agnes too. Think of 
my being christened at twenty-two ! Agnes the First, and Agnes the 
Second. But though my name is changed, I am always the same to 
my Ursule, and my name now is, Agnes Clarisse de Saverne, born 
de Viomesnil.” 

She had actually, when not quite mistress of her own reason, been 
baptized into the Homan Catholic Church with her child. Was she sane, 
when she so acted ? Had she thought of the step before taking it ? 
Had she known Catholic clergymen at Saverne, or had she other reasons 
for her conversion than those which were furnished in the conversations 
which took place between her husband and M. de la Motte? In this 
letter the poor lady says, “ Yesterday two persons came to my bed with 
gold crowns round their heads. One was dressed like a priest; one 
was beautiful, and covered with arrows, and they said, ^We are Saint 
Fabian and Saint Sebastian; and to-morrow is the day of Saint Agnes; 
and she will be at church to receive you there.’ ” 


^ * The memoirs appear to have been written in the years *20, '21. Mr. Dnval was 

gazetted Bear-Admiral and K.C.B. in the promotions on the accession of King 
George IV. 
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WKat the real case was I never knew. The Protestant clergyman 
whom I saw in after days could only brin^ his book to show that he had 
christened the infant, not Agnes, but Augustine. Martha Seebach is dead. 
Lamotte, when I conversed with him, did not touch upon this port of the 
poor lady’s history. I conjecture that the images and pictures which she 
had seen in the churches operated upon her fevered brain ; that, having 
procured a Roman Calendar and Missal, she knew saints’ days and feasts ; 
and, not yet recovered from hter delirium or quite responsible for the 
actions which she performed, she took her child to the cathedral, and was 
baptized there. 

And now, no doubt, the poor lady had to practise more deceit and 
concealment. The “ demons ” were the old maiden sisters left to watch 
over her. She had to hoodwink these. Had she not done so before— 
when she went to the Cardinal’s palace at Saverne ? Wherever the poor 
thing moved I fancy those ill-omened eyes of Lamotte glimmering upon 
her out of the darkness. Poor Eve, — not lost quite, I pray and think,— 
but that serpent was ever trailing after her, and she was to die poisoned 
in its coil. Who shall understand the aVful ways of fate ? A year after 
lhat period regarding which I write, a lovely Imperial Princess rode 
through the Strasbourg streets radiant and blushing, amidst pealing bells, 
roaring cannon, garlands and banners, and shouting multitudes. Did any 
one ever think that the last stage of that life’s journey was to be taken in 
a hideous tumbrel, and to terminate on a scaffold ? The life of Madame 
de Saverne was to last but a year more ; and her end to be scarcely less 
tragical. 

Many physicians have told me how often after the birth of a child the 
brain of the mother will bo aftected. Madame de Savemo remained for 
some time in this fcbi ilc condition, if not unconscious of her actions, at 
least not accountable for all of them. At the end of three months she 
woke up as out of a dream, having a dreadful recollection of the circum- 
stances which had passed. Under what hallucinations wo never shall 
know, or yielding to what persuasions, the wife of a stern Protestant 
nobleman had been to a Roman Catholic church, and had been christened 
there with her child. She never could recall that step. A great terror 
came over her as she thought of it — a great ten*or and a hatred of her 
husband, the cause of all her grief and her fear. She began to look out 
lest he shotdd return ; she clutched her child to her breast, and barred 
and bolted all doors for fear people should rob her of the infant* The 
Protestant chaplain, the Protestant sisters-in-law looked on with dismay 
and anxiety; they thought justly that Madame de Saverne was not yet 
quite restored to her reason; they consulted the physicians, who agreed 
with them ; who arrived, who prescribed ; who were treated by the 
patient with scorn, laughter, insult sometimes ; sometimes with tears and 
terror, according to her wayward mood* Her condition was most puzzling. 
The sisters wrote from time to time guarded reports respecting her to her 
husband in Corsica. He, for his part, replied instantly with volumes of 
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his wonted Terbose commonplace. He acquiesced in the decrees of Fate, 
when informed that a daughter was bom to him; and presently wrote 
whole reams of instructions regarding her nurture, dress, and physical and 
religious training. The child was called Agnes 7 He would have pre- 
ferred Barbara, as being his mother’s name. 1 remember in some of the 
poor gentleman’s letters there were orders about the child’s pap, and 
instructionB as to the nurse’s diet He was coming home soon. The 
Corsicans had been defeated in every action. Had he been a Catholic he 
would have been a knight of the King’s orders long ere this. M. de Yio- 
meanil hoped still to get for him the order of Military Merit (the Protestant 
order which his Majesty had founded ten years previously). These letters 
(which were subsequently lost by an accident at sea *) spoke modestly 
enough of the count’s personal adventures. 1 hold him to have been a 
very brave man, and only not tedious and prolix when he spoke of his own 
merits and services. 

The count’s letters succeeded each other post after post. The end of 
the war was approaching, and with it his return was assured. He exulted 
in the thought of seeing his child, and leading her in the way she should 
go — the right way, the true way. As tho mother’s brain cleared, her 
terror grew greater — ^her terror and loathing of her husband. She could 
not bear the thought of his return, or to face him with the confession 
which she knew she must make. His wife turn Catholic and baptize his 
child ? She felt he would kill her, did he know what had happened. 
She went to the priest who had baptized her. M. Georgel (his Eminence’s 
secretary) knew her husband. The Prince Cardinal was so great and 
powerful a prelate, Georgel said, that he would protect her against all the 
wrath of all the Protestants in France. I think she must have had inter- 
views with the Prince Cardinal, though there is no account of them in any 
letter to my mother. 

The campaign was at an end. M. de Yauz, M. de Yiomesnil, both 
wrote in highly eulogistic terms of the conduct of the Count de Saverne. 
Their good wishes would attend him home Protestant as he was, their 
best interest should be exerted in his behalf. 

The day of the count’s return approached. The day arrived : I can 
fancy the brave gentleman with beating heart ascending the steps of the 
homely lodging where his iamily have been living at Strasbourg ever since 
the infant’s birth. How he has dreamt about that child : prayed for her 
and his wife at night-watch and bivouac^prayed for them os he stood, 
calm and devout, in the midst of battle 

When he enters the room, he sees only two frightened domes^cs and 
the two ghastly faces of his scared old sisters. 

Where are Glarisse and the child 7 ” he a^. 

The child and the mother were gone. Tlte aoots knew not where. 


The letters from Madame de Saveme to my ttoiiisr at Wiacheltea were not 
subject to this mishap, but were always kept fcy IMipe Duval in her own oseriteire. 
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A stroke of palsy could scarcely Iiave smitten itie uidieppy gentleman 
more severely than did the news which his tremblhlg family was obliged 
to give him. In later days 1 saw M. Schnorr, the German pastor from 
Kehl, who has been mentioned already, and who was installed in the 
oount^s house as tutor and chaplain during the absence of the master. 

« When Madame de Saveme went to make her caueher at Strasbourg '' 
(M. Schnorr said to me), “ 1 retired to my duties at Kehl, glad enough 
to return to the quiet of my home, for the noble lady's recepdoa of me 
was anything but gracious; and I had to endure' much female sarcasm and 
many unkind words from Madame la Comtesse, whenever, as in duty 
bound, I presented myself at her table. Sir, Uiat most unhappy lady used 
to make sport of me befare her domesdoB. She used to call me her 
gaoler. She used to mimic my ways of eating and drinking. She would 
yawn in the midst of my exhortaticms, and cry out, ‘ O qua c’est b^te 1 * 
and when 1 gave out a Psalm, would utter Httle cries, and say, ‘ Pardon 
me, M. Schnorr, but you sing so out of tune you make my head ache ; ' so 
that I could scarcely continue that portion of the service, the very 
domestics laughing at me when I began to sing. My life was a martyr- 
doni, but I bore my tortures ^aeekly, out of a sense of duty and my 
love for M. le Comte. When her ladyship kept her chamber I used to 
wait almost daily upon Mesdemoiaelles the count’s sisters, to ask news 
of her and her child. I christened the infant ; but her mother was too 
ill to be present, and sent me out word by Mademoiselle Marthe that she 
should call the child Agnes, though I might name it what I please. This 
was on the 2l8t January, and 1 remember being struck, because in the 
Koman Calendar the feast of St. Agnes is celebrated od that day. 

“ Haggard and actually grown grey, from a black man which he was, 
my poor lord came to me with wildness and agony of grief in all his 
features and actions, to announce to me that Madame the Countess had 
fled, taking her infant with her. And he had a scrap of paper with him, 
over which he wept and raged as one demented ; now pouring out fiercer 
imprecations, now bursting into passionate tears and cries, calling upon 
his wifr, his darling, his prodigal, to come back, to bring him his 
when all should be forgiven. As he thus spoke his screams and groans 
were so piteous, that I mjself was quite umnanned, and ny motb^, who 
keeps house for me (and who happened to be listening at the door), was 
likewise greatly alarmed by my poor lord’s passion of grief. And when I 
read on that paper that my lady countess had left the faith to which our 
fathers gloriously testified in the midst of trouble, slaughter, perseeutiotK, 
and bondage, I was soarcGly less shocked than my good lord himseH. 

“ We crossed the bridge to Strasbourg back sgaiit and went to the 
Cathedral Church, and entering ther^ we saw the Abb4 Georgel cmnmg 
out of a chapel where he had been to perfazm hie devotioue^ The 
Abbe, who knew me, gave a ghastly smile os he mognked ine, and for a 
pale man, his cheek blushed up a little when 1 said, * This is Monsieur 
the Comte de Saverne.’ 
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<{ i vnipre is she ? ’ asked my poor lord, clutching the Abb4’s arm. 

* Who ? ' asks the Abb4, stepping back a little. 

“ ‘ Where is my child ? where is my wife ? * cries the count. 

“ ‘ Silence, Monsieur 1 * says the Abb6. ‘ Do you know in whose 
house you are ? ’ and the chant from the altar, where the service was being 
performed, came upon us, and smote my poor lord as though a shot had 
struck him* We were standing, he tottering against a pillar in the nave, 
close by the christening font, and over my lord’s head was a picture of 
Saint Agnes. 

‘‘ The agony of the poor gentleman could not but touch any one who 
witnessed it. ‘ M. le Comte,’ says the Abb4, * I feel for you. This great 
surprise has come upon you unprepared — I — I pray that it may be for your 
good.* 

“ * You know, then, what has happened ? ’ asked M. do Saverne ; and 
the Abb4 was obliged to stammer a confession that he did know what had 
occurred. He was, in fact, the very man who had performed the rite 
which separated my unhappy lady from the church of her fathers. 

“ ^ Sir,’ he said, with some spirit, ‘ this was a service which no clergy- 
man could refuse. I would to Heaven, Monsieur, that you, too, might be 
brought to ask it from me.” 

“ The poor count, with despair in his face, asked to see the register 
which confirmed the news, and there we saw that on the 21st January, 
17G9, being the Feast of St. Agnes, the noble lady, Clarisse, Countess of 
Saverne, bom de Viomesnil, aged twenty-two years, and Agnes, only 
daughter of the same Count of Saverne and Clarisse his wife, were 
baptized and received into the Church in the presence of two witnesses 
(clerics) whose names were signed. 

The poor count knelt over the registry book with an awful gi’ief in his 
face, and in a mood which I heartily pitied. He bent down, uttering 
what seemed an imprecation rather than a prayer, and at this moment it 
chanced the service at the chief altar was concluded, and Monseigneur 
and his suite of clergy came into the sacristy. Sir, the Count do 
Saverne, starting up, clutching his sword in his hand, and shaking his 
fist at the Cardinal, uttered a wild speech calling down imprecations upon 
the church of which the prince was a chirf ; ‘ Where is my lamb that you 
have taken from me 7 ’ he said, using ^ language of the Prophet towards 
the King who had despoiled him. 

The Cardinal haughtily said the conversion of Madame de Saverne 
was of Heaven, and no act of his, and, adding, ** Bad neighbour as you 
have been to me, sir, I wish you so well that I hope you may follow her.” 

At this the count, losing all patience, made a violent attack upon the 
Church of Eome, denounced the Cardinal, and called down maledictions 
upon his head ; said that a day should come when his abominable pride 
should meet with a punishment and fall ; and spoke, as, in fact, the poor 
gentleman was able to do only too readily and volubly, against Rome and 
all its errors. 
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“ The Prince Louis de Eohau replied with no Wttle dignity, as I own. 
lie said that such words in such a place were oiFensiye and put of all 
reason : that it only depended on him to have M. de Saveme ari’ested, 
and punished for blasphemy and insult to the Church; but that, pitying 
the count’s unhappy condition, the Cardinal would forget the hasty and 
insolent words he had uttered — as ho would know how to defend 
Madame de Saverne and her child after the righteous step which she had 
taken. And he swept out of the sacristy with his suite, and passed 
through the door which leads into his palace, 'leaving my poor count still 
in hib despair and fury, 

“ As he spoke with those Scripture phrases wliich M. de Saverne ever 
liad at command, I remember how the Prince Cardinal tossed up his head 
and bjniled. I wonder whether he thought of the words when^ his own 
day of disgrace came, and the fatal adair of the diamond necklacp which 
brouglit him to ruin.” * ^ 

“ Not without difficulty ” (M. Schnorr resumed ) “ I induced the poor 
count to quit the chuich where his wife’s apostasy had been performed. 
The outer gates and wallb aie decorated with numberless sculptures of saints 
of the Koman Calendar : and for a minute or two the poor man stood on 
the tnreshold shouting imprecations in the sunshine, and calling down 
woe upon France and Kome. I Lurried him aw'ay. Such language was 
dangerous, and could bring no good to either of us, He was almost a 
madman when I conducted him back to his home, where the ladies 
his sisters, scared with his wild looks, besought me not to leave him, 

“ Again he went into the room which his wife and child had inhabited, 
and, as he looked at the relics of both winch still were left there, gave way 
to bursts of grief which were pitiable indeed to witness. I speak of what 
happened near forty years ago, and remember the scene as though yester- 
day ; the passionate agony of the poor gentleman, the sobs and prayers. On 
a chest of drawers there was a little cap belonging to the infant. He 
seized it : kissed it : wept over it ; calling upon the mother to bring the 
child back and he would forgive all. He thrust the little cap into his 
breast : opened every drawer, book, and closet, seeking for some indica- 
tions of the fugitives. My opinion was, and that even of the ladies, sisters 
of M. le Comte, that Madame had taken refuge in a convent with the 
child, that the Cardinal knew where she was, poor and friendless, and that 
the Protestant gentleman would in vain seek for her. Perhaps when tired 
of that place — I for my part thought Madame la Comtesse a light-minded| 
wilful person, who certainly had no vocation^ as the Catholics call it, for a 
religious life — thought she might come out after a while, and gavo my 
patron such consolation as 1 could devise, upon this fiunt hope, Bo 'who 
was all forgiveness at one minute, was all wrath at the next, He would 

* My informant, Protestant though he was, did not, as I remember, speak with 
very mndi asperity against the Prince Cardinal. He ssdd that the prince lived an 
edifying life after his fell, succouring the poor, and doing evevythhlg in his power to 
defend the cause of royalty.— D. D, 
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rather see his child dead than reoeire her as a Catholic. He would go to 
the King, surrounded by harlots as he was, and ask for justice. There 
were still Protestant gentlemen left in France, whose spirit was not alto- 
gether trodden down, and they would back him in demanding reparation 
for this outrage. 

I had some vague suspicion, which, however, 1 dismissed from my 
mind as unworthy, that there might be a third party cognizant of Madame's 
flight ; and this was a gentleman, once a great favourite of M. le Comte, 
and in whom I myself was not a little interested. Three or four days 
after the Comte de Saveme went away to the war, as I was meditat- 
ing on a sermon which I proposed to deliver, walking at the back of 
my lord’s house of Saveme, in the fields which skirt the wood where the 
Prince Cardinal’s great Schloss stands, I saw this gentleman with a gun 
over his shoulder, and recognized him — the Chevalier de la Motte, the 
veiy person who had saved the life of M. de Saveme in the campaign 
against the English. 

“ M. de la Motte said he was staying with the Cardinal, and trusted that 
the ladies of Saveme were well. He sent his respectful compliments to 
them : in a laughing way said he had been denied the door when he came 
to a visit, which he thought was an unkind act towards an old comrade : 
and at the same time expressed his sorrow at the count’s departure — ‘ for, 
Herr Pfairer,’ said he, ‘ you know I am a good Catholic, and in many most 
important conversations which I had with the Comte de Saveme, the 
differences between our two churches was the subject of our talk, and 1 
do think I should have converted him to ours.* I, humble village pastor 
as I am, was not afraid to speak in such a cause, and we straightway had 
a most interesting conversation together, in which, as the gentleman 
showed, I had not the worst of the argument. It appeared he had been 
educated for the Jtoman Church, but afterwards entered the army. He 
was a most interesting man, and his name was le Chevalier de la Motte. 
You look as if you had known him, M. le Capitaine — will it please you 
to replenish your pipe, and take another glass of my beer ? ” 

1 said I bad effectivement known M. de la Motte ; and the good old 
clergyman (with many compliments to me for speaking French and 
German so glibly) proceeded with his artiess narrative. 1 was ever a 
poor horseman : and when 1 came to be chaplain and major-domo at the 
Hdtel de Saveme, in the count’s absence, Madame more than once rode 
entirely away from me, saying that she could not afford to go at my 
clerical jog-tiot. And being in a scarlet amazon, and a conspicuous 
object, you see, 1 thought I saw her at a distance talking to a gentleman 
on a schimmel horse, in a gran-green coat. When I asked her to whom 
she spoke, she said, * M. le Pasteur, you radotez with your grey horse and 
your green coat ! If you are set to be a spy over me, ride faster, or bring out 
the old ladies to bark at your side.^ tthe fact is, the countess was for ever 
quarrelling with those old ladies, and they were a yelping ilLnatured 
pair. They treated me, a pastor of the Reformed Oiurch of the Augsburg 
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Confession, as no better than a lacquey, air, and imAe me eat the bread of 
humiliation ; whereas Madame la Gomtesse, though often haughty, flighty, 
and passionate, could also be so winning and gentle, that no one could 
resist her. Ah, sir ! ” said the pastor, that woman had a coaxing way with 
her when she chose, and when her flight came I was in such a way that 
the jealous old sisters-in-law said 1 was in love with her myself. Pfui ! 
For a month before my lord’s arriTal I had been knocking at all doors to 
see if I could And my poor wandering lady behind them. She, her child, 
and Martha her maid, were gone, and we knew not whither. 

On that very first day of his unhappy arrival, M. le Comte dis- 
covered what his sisters, jealous and ouriom as they were, what I, a man 
of no inconsiderable acumen, had failed to note. Amongst tqm papers 
and cliiflbns, in her ladyship’s bureau, there was a scrap with one lino 
in her handwriting. ‘ Urmle^ Ureale^ U tyran rev. . . and no more. 

Ah ! M. le Comte said, < She is gone to her foster-sister in England ! 
Quick, quick, horses ! ’ And before two hours were passed he was on 
horseback, making the first stage of that long journey.” 


CHAPTEE UL 

The Travellers. 

The poor gentleman was in such haste that the old proverb was realized 
in his case, and his journey was anything but speedy. At Nonoi he fell 
ill of a fever, which had nearly carried him ofiT, and in which he un- 
ceasingly raved about his child, and called upon his faithless wife to 
return her. Almost before he was convalescent, he was on his way again, 
to Boulogne, where he saw that English coast on which he rightly con- 
jectured his fugitive wifo was sheltered. 

And here, from my boyish remembrance, which, respecting these 
early days, remains extraordinarily clear, 1 can take up the stoiy, in 
which I was myself a very young actor, playing in the strange, fan- 
tastic, often terrible, drama which ensued a not insignificant part. As 
I survey it now, the curtain is down, and the play long over ,• as I think 
of its surprises, disguises, mysteries, escapes, and dangers, I am amazed 
myself, and sometimes inclined to be ahnost as great a fatalist as M. de 
la Motte, who vowed that a superior Power ruled our actions for us, 
and declared that he could no more prevent his destiny from acoom- 
plishing itself, than he could prevent Us hair from growing. What a 
destiny it was 1 What a fatal tragedy was now about to begin 1 

One evening in our Midsummer h<fiidays, an the year 1769, 1 remem- 
ber being seated in my little chair at hmne, with a tempest of beating 
down the street We had customers on moat evenings, but there happened 
to be none on this night : and I remember 1 was puzzling over a bit of 
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Latin grammar, to which mother used to keep me stoutly when I came 
home from school. 

It is fifty years since.* I have forgotten who knows how many events 
of my life, which are not much worth the remembering ; but I have as 
clearly before my eyes now a little scene which occurred on this 
momentous night, as though it had been acted within this hour. As we 
are sitting at our various employments, we hear steps coming up the street, 
which was empty, and silent but for the noise of the wind and rain. We 
hear steps — several steps — ^along the pavement, and they stop at our door, 
Madame Duval. It is Gregson 1 ** cries a voice from without. 

“Ah, bon Dieu ! ” says mother, starting up and turning quite white. 
And then I heard the cry of an infant. Dear heart ! IIow well I re- 
member that little cry ! 

As the door opens, a great gust of wind sets our two candles flicker- 
ing, and 1 see enter 

A gentleman giving his arm to a lady who is veiled in cloaks and 
wraps, an attendant carrying a crying child, and Gregson the boatman 
after them. 

My mother gives a great hoarse shriek, and crying out, “ Clarisse ! 
Clarisse I ’* rushes up to the lady, and hugs and embraces her passion- 
ately. The child cries and wails. The nurse strives to soothe the infant. 
The gentleman takes ofif his hat and wrings the wet from it, and looks at 
me. It was then I felt a strange shock and terror. I have felt the same 
shock once or twice in my life : and once, notably, the person so affecting 
me has been my enemy, and has come to a dismal end. 

“ We have had a very rough voyage,” says the gentleman (in French) 
to my grandfather. “We have been fourteen hours at sea. Madame has. 
suffered greatly, and is much exhausted.” 

«i Thy rooms are ready,” says mother, fondly. “ My poor Bichc, 
thou fihalt sleep in comfort to-night, and need fear nothing, nothing ! ” 

A few days before I had seen mother and her servant mightily busy 
in preparing the rooms on the fii-st floor, and decorating them. When I 
asked whom she was expecting, she boxed my ears, and bade me be 
quiet ; but these were evidently the expected visitors ; and, of course, 
from the names which mother used, I knew that the lady was the Countess 
of Saveme. 

“ And tliis is thy son, Ursule ? ” says the lady. “ He is a great ijoy ! 
My little wretch is always crying.” 

“ Oh, the little darling,” says mother, seizing the child, which -fell to 
crying louder than ever, “ scared by the nodding plume and bristling 
crest ” of Madame Duval, who wore a great cap in those days, and indeed 
looked as fierce as any Hector. 

When the pale lady spoke so harshly about the child, I remember 
myself feeling a sort of surprise and displeasure. Indeed, I have loved 


♦ The narrative seems to have been written about the year 1820. 
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children all my life, and am a fool about them (at witness my treatment 
of my own rascal), and no one can say that I was ever a tyrant at school, 
or ever fought there except to hold my own. 

My mother produced what food was in the house, and welcomed her 
guests to her humble table. What trivial things remain impressed ou 
the memory ! I remember laughing in my boyish way because the lady 
said, “ All 1 e'est qa du the ? je n^en ai jamais goiiii, Mais dest trh mauvais, 
vest ce pas, M. U Chevalier ? I suppose they had not learned to drink 
tea in Alsace yet. Mother stopped my laughing with her usual appeal to 
uiy ears. I was daily receiving that sort of correction from tlie good 
soul. Grandfather said, if Madame the Countess would like a little tass of 
real Nants brandy after her voyage, he could supply her ; but she would 
have none of that either, and retired soon to her chamber, which had been 
prepaied for her with my mother’s best sheets and diapers, and in which 
was a bed for her maid Martha, who had retired to it with the little crying 
child. For M. le Chevalier de la Motle an apartment was taken at 
Mr. Billis’s the baker’s, down the street: — a friend who gave me many a 
plum-cake in my childhood, and whoso wigs grandfather dressed, if you 
must know the truth. 

At morning and evening we used to have prayers, which grandfather 
hpoke with much eloquence ; but on this night, as he took out his great 
Bible, and was for having me read a chapter, my mother said, “ No, This 
poor Clarisse is fatigued, and will go to bed.” And to bed accordingly 
the stranger went. And as I read my little chapter, I remember how 
tears fell down mother’s checks, and how she cried, “ All, mon Dieu, mon 
Dieu ! ayez pitie d’elle,” and when I was going to sing our evening hymn. 
Nun ruhen alio Wuldcr,” she told me to hush. Madame upstairs 
was tired, and wanted to sleep. And she went upstairs to look after 
Mu (lame, and bade me be a little guide to the strange gentleman, and show 
him the way to Billis’s house. Off I went, prattling by his side ; I dare- 
say 1 soon forgot the terror which I felt when I first saw him. You may 
be sure all Winclielseii knew that a French lady, and her child, and her 
maid, were come to stay with Madame Duval, and a French gentleman to 
lodge over the baker’s. 

I never shall forget my terror and astonishment when mother told 
me that this lady who came to us was a Papist. There were two gentle- 
men of that religion living in our town, at a handsome house called the 
Priory ; but they had little to do with persons in my parents’ humble walk 
of life, though of course my mother would dress Mrs. Weston’s head as 
well as any other lady’s. I forgot also to say that Mrs, Duval went out 
sometimes as ladies’ nurse, and iu that capacity had attended Mrs. Weaton, 
who, however, lost her child. The Westons had a chapel in their 
house, in the old grounds of the Priory, and clergymen of their persua- 
sion used to come over from my Lord Newburgh’s of Slindon, or from 
Arundel, where there is another great Papist house} and one or two 
Roman Catholics— tbei-e were very few of them in our town— were buried 
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in a part of the old gardens of the Priory, where a monks’ burying-place 
had been before Harry VIII/s time. 

The new gentleman was the first Papist to whom I had ever spoken ; 
and as 1 trotted about the town with him, showing him the old gates, the 
church, and so forth, I remember saying to him, ** And have you burned 
any Protestants ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ! ” says he, giving a horrible grin, “ I have roasted several, 
and eaten them afterwards.** And I shrank back from him, and his 
pale grinning face ; feeling once more that terror which had come over 
me when 1 first beheld him. He was a queer gentleman ; he was amused 
by my simplicity and odd sayings. He was never tired of having me 
with him. He said I should be his little Englisli master ; and indeed 
he learned the language surprisingly quick, whereas poor Madame de 
Saverne never understood a word of it. 

She was very ill — ^pale, with a red spot on either cheek, sitting for 
whole hours in silence, and looking round frightened, as if a prey to some 
terror. 1 have seen my mother watching her, and looking almost as 
scared as the countess herself. At times, Madame could not bear the 
crying of the child, and would order it away from her. At other times, 
she would clutch it, cover it with cloaks, and lock her door, and herself 
into the chamber with her infant. She used to walk about the house of 
a night. I had a litde room near mother s, which I occupied during 
the holidays, and on Saturdays and Sundays, when I came over from 
Rye. I remember quite well waking up one night, and hearing Madame’s 
voice at mother’s door, crying out, ‘‘ Ursula, Ursula ! quick ! horses I I 
must go away. He is coming ; I know he is coming ! ” And then there 
were remonstrances on mother’s part, and Madame’s maid came out of 
her room, with entreaties to her mistress to return. At the cry of the 
child, the poor mother would rush away from whatever place die was 
in, and hurry to the infant. Not that she loved it. At the next moment 
she would cast the child down on the bed, and go to the window again, 
and look to the sea. For hours she sate at that window, with a curtain 
twisted round her, as if hiding from some one. Ah ! how have I looked 
up at that window since, and the light twinkling there ! I wonder does 
the house remain yet ? 1 don’t like now to think of the passionate grief 

1 have passed through, as I looked up to yon glimmering lattice. 

It was evident our poor visitor was in a deplorable condition. The 
apothecaiy used to come and Aske his head, and order medicine. The 
medicine did little good. The sleeplessness continued. She was a prey 
to constant fever. She would make incoherent answers to questions put 
to her, laugh and weep at odd times and places ; push her meals away 
from her, though they were the best my poor mother could supply ; order 
my grandfather to go and sit in the kitchen, and not have the impudence 
to sit down before her ; coax and scold my mother by turns, and take 
her up very sharply when she rebuked me. Poor Madame Duval was 
scared by her foster-sister. She, who ruled everybody, became humble 
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before the poor crazy lady. I can see them both scw, the kdy in white, 
listless and silent as she would sit for hours taking notice of no one, and 
mother watching her with terrified dark eyes. 

The Chevalier de la Motte had his lodgings, and came and went 
between his house and ours. I thought he was the lady’s cousin. He 
used to call himself her cousin ; 1 did not know what our pastor 
M. Borel meant when he came to mother one day, and said, Fi, done, 
what a pretty business thou hast commenced, Madame Denis^thou an 
elder’s daughter of our Church I ** 

WhvC business ? ” says mother. 

“ That of harbouring crime and sheltering iniquity,” says he, naming 
the crime, viz. No. vii.of the Deoalcgue. ^ 

Being a child, 1 did not then understand the word he used. But as 
soon as he had spoken, mother, taking up n saucepan of soup, cries out, 
Get out of there. Monsieur, all pastor as you are, or 1 will sepd^this soup 
at thy ugly head, and the saucepan afterwards.” And she looked so 
fierce, that I am not surprised tlie little man trotted off. 

Shortly afterwards grandfather comes home, looking almost as ffight- 
enec as his cemmanding officer^ M. Borel. Grand&ther expostulated with 
his daughter-in-law. He was in a great agitation. He wondered how 
she could speak so to the pastor of the Church. All the town,” says he, 
^ is talking about you and this unhappy lady.” 

« All the town is an old woman,” replies Madame Duval, stamping 
her foot and twibting her moustache, I might say, almost. What? These 
wliite-beaks of Fr^ich cry out because I receive my foster-sister ? What ? 
It is wrong to shelter a poor foolish dying woman ? Oh, the cowards, the 
cowards I Listen, petit-papa ; if you hear a word said at the club against 
your hruj and do not knock the man down, I will.” And, fiiith, I 
grandfather’s bru would have kept her word. 

I fear my own unlucky simplicity brought part of the opprobrium 
down upon my poor mother, which she had now to suffer in our French 
colony ; for one day a neighbour, Madame Crochu by name, stepping in 
and asking, “How is your boarder, and how is her cousin the count ?” 

“Madame Clarisse is no better than before,” said I (shaking my head 
wisely), “ and the gentleman is not a count, and he is not her cousin, 
Madxime Crochu 1” 

“ Oh, he is no relation ? ” says the mantua-maker. And that stoiy was 
quickly told over the little town, and when we went to churdi next 
Sunday, M. Borel preached a sermon which made all the congxegslioa 
look to us, and poor mother sate boiling red like a lobster out of the 
pot 1 did not quite know what 1 had deme : 1 know what mother was 
giving me for my pains, when our poor patient, entenng the room, hearing, 
I suppose, the hissing of the stidc (and never woid fljom me, I used to bite 
a bullet, and hold my tongue), rushed Into the room, whiskad the case 
out of mother’s band, flung her to the other end of the room with a 
strength quite surprising, and clasped me up in her arms and began paoiiig 
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Up and down the room, and glaring at mother. Strike your own child, 
monster, monster ! ” says the poor lady. Kneel down and ask pardon : 
or, as sure as I am the queen, I will order your head off ! ” 

At dinner, she ordered me to come and sit by her. “ Bishop ! ” she 
said to grandfather, “ my lady of honour has been naughty. She whipt the 
little prince with a scorpion. I took it from her hand, Duke I if she 
does it again : there is a sword, I desire you to cut the countess’s head 
off! ” And then she took a carving knife and waved it, and gave one of 
her laughs, which always set poor mother a-crying. She used to call us 
dukes and princes — I don’t know what — poor soul. It was the Chevalier 
de la Motte, whom she generally styled duke, holding out her hand, and 
saying, “ Kneel, sir, kneel, and kiss our royal hand.” And M, de la 
Motte would kneel with a sad, Scad face, and go through this hapless 
ceremony. As for grandfather, wdio was very bald, and without his wig, 
being one evening below her window culling a salad in his garden, she 
beckoned him to her smiling, and when the poor old man came, she upset 
a dish of tea over his bald pate, and said, 1 appoint you and anoint you 
Bishop of St. Denis 1” 

The woman Martha, who had been the companion of the Countess dc 
Saverne in her unfortunate flight from home — I believe that since the birth 
of her child the poor lady had never been in her right senses at all — bi'oke 
down under the ceaseless watching and care her mistress’s condition neces- 
sitated, and I have no doubt found her duties yet more painful and difficult 
when a second mistress, and a very harsh, imperious, and jealous one, 
was set over her in the person of worthy Madame Duval, My mother 
was for ordering everybody who would submit to her orders, and entirely 
managing the affairs of all those whom she loved. She put the mother to 
bed, and the baby in her cradle ; she prepared food for both of them, 
dressed one and the other with an equal affection, and loved that uncon- 
scious mother and child with a passionate devotion. But she loved her 
own way, was jealous of all who came between her and the objects of 
her love, and no doubt led her subordinates an uncomfortable life. 

Three months of Madame Duval tired out the countess’s Alsatian 
maid, Martha. She revolted and said she would go home. Mother said 
she was an ungrateful wretch, but was delighted to get rid of her. She 
always averred the woman stole articles of dress, and trinkets, and laces, 
belonging to her mistress, before she left us : and in an evil hour this 
wretched Marthe went away. I believed she really loved her mistress, 
and would have loved the child, had my mother’s rigid arms not pushed 
her from its cot. Poor little innocent, in what tragic gloom did thy life 
begin ! But an unseen Power was guarding that helpless innocence : and 
sure a good angel watched it in its hour of danger ! 

So Madame Duval turned Martha out of her tent as Sarah thrust out 
Hagar. Are women pleased after doing these pretty tricks ? Your lady- 
ships know best. Madame D. not only thrust out Martha, but flung 
stones afte:^ Martha all her life. She went away, not blameless perhap 
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but wounded to the quick with ingratitude which had been shown to her, 
and a link in that mysterious chain of destiny which was binding all 
these people — me the boy of seven years old; yonder little speechless 
infant of as many months ; that poor wandering lady bereft of reason ; 
that dark inscrutable companion of herS who brought evil with him 
wherever he came. 

From Dungeness to Boulogne is but six-and-thirty miles, and our 
boats, when war was over, were constantly making journeys there. * Even 
in war-time the little harmless craft left each other alone, and, 1 suspect^ 
carried on a great deal of peaceable and fraudulent trade together. Grand- 
lather had share of a “fishing” boat with one Thomas Gregson of Lydd. 
When Marthe was determined to go, one of our boats was ready to take 
her to the place from whence she came, or transfer her to a French boat, 
which would return into its own harbour.’*^ She was carried back to 
Boulogne and landed. I know the day full well from a docuinent now 
before me, of which the dismal writing and signing were occasioned by 
that very landing. 

As she stepped out from the pier (a crowd of people, no doubt, tearing 
the poor wretch’s slender luggage from her to 'carry it to the Customs) 
almost the first person on whom the woman’s eyes fell was her master the 
Count de Savemo. He had actually only reached the place on that very 
day, and walked the pier, looking towards England, as many a man has 
done from the same spot, when he saw the servant of his own wife come 
up the side of the pier. 

He rushed to her, as she stnrted back screaming and almost fainting^ 
hut the crowd of beggars behind her prevented her retreat. “ The child, 
does the child live 7 ” asked the poor count, in the German tongue which 
both spoke. 

The child was well. Thank God, thank God! The poor father’s 
heart was freed from that terror, then I I can fancy the gentleman saying, 
“ Your mistress is at Winchelsca, with her foster-sister ? ” 

“ Yes, M. le Comte.” 

“ The Chevalier de la Motto is always at Winchelsca ? ” 

“ Ye— oh, no, no, M. Ic Comte ! ” 

“ Silence, liar ! He made the journey with her. They stopt at the 
same inns. M. le Brun, merchant, aged 34 ; his sister, Madame Dubois, 
aged 24, with a female infant in arms, and a maid, left this port, on 
20th April, in the English fishing-boat Afary, of Rye. Before embarking 
they slept at the Ecu de France. I knew I sliould find them.” 

“ By all that is sacred, I never left IVIadame once during the voyage I ” 

“Never till to-day? Enough. How was the fishing-boat called 
which brought you to Boulogne ? ” 

One of the boat’s crew was actually walking behind the unhappy 

* There were points for ^hich our boats iised to make, and meet the French boats 
when not disturbed, and do a great deal more business than I could tlicn understand.— 
D. D. 
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gentleman at the time, with some packet which Ursule had left in it.* It 
seemed as if fate was determined upon suddenly and swiftly bringing the 
criminal to justice, and under the avenging sword of the friend he had 
betrayed. He bade the man follow him to the hotel. There should be 
a good drink-money for him. 

“ Does he treat her well ? ” asked the poor gentleman, as he and the 
maid walked on. 

Dame ! No mother can be more gentle than he is with her 1 Whore 
Marthe erred was in not saying that her mistress was utterly deprived of 
reason, and had been so almost since the child’s birth. She owned that 
she had attended her lady to the cathedral when the countess and the 
infant were christened, and that M. de la Motte was also present. ** He has 
taken body and soul too,” no doubt the miserable gentleman thought. 

He happened to alight at the very hotel where the fugitives of whom 
he was in search liad had their quarters four months before (so tliat for 
two months at least poor M. de Saveme must have lain ill at Nanci at the 
commencement of his journey). The boatman, the luggage people, and 
Marthe the servant followed the count to this hotel ; and the femme de 
chambre remembered how Madame Dubois and her brother had been at 
the hotel — a poor sick lady, who sat up talking the whole night. Her 
brother slept in the right wing across the court. Monsieur has the lady’s 
room. How that child did cry ! See, the windows look on the port. 

** Yes, this was the lady’s room.” 

“ And the child lay on which side ? ” 

“ On that side.” 

M. de Saveme looked at the place which the woman pointed out, 
stooped his head towards the pillow, and cried as if his heart would break. 
The fisherman’s tears rolled down too over his brown face and hands. Lc 
pauvre homme, le pauvre homme ! 

“ Come into my sitting-room witli me,” he said to the fisherman. The 
man followed him, and shut the door. 

His burst of feeling was now over. He became entirely calm. 

You know the house from which this woman came, at Winchelsoa, 
in England ? ” 

‘‘ Yes.” 

You took a gentleman and a lady thither ? ” 

« Yes.” 

“ You remember the man ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ For thirty louis will you go to sea to-night, take a passenger, and 
deliver a letter to M. la Motte ? ” 

The man agreed : and I take out from my secretary that letter, in its 
tawny ink of fifty years* date, and read it with a strange interest always. 


* I had this from the woman heraclf, whom we saw when wo paid our visit to 

Lorraine and Alsace in 1814. 
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To the Chevalier Francois Joseph de la Motie^ at WincheUea^ 
in England, 

I knew I should find you. I never doubted where you were. But 
for a sharp illness which I made at Nanci, I should have been with you 
two months earlier. Afler what has occurred between ua^ I know this 
invitation will be to you as a comma^dr and that you will hasten as you 
did to my rescue from the English bayonets at Haatenbeck. Between us^ 
M. le Chevalier, it is to life or death. I depend upon you to communicate 
this to no one, and to follow the messenger, who. will bring yOu to me. 

“ Count DE Saverne.” 


This letter was brought to our house one evening as we sat in the 
front shop. 1 had the child on my knee, which would have np other 
playfellow but me. The countess was pretty quiet that evening — ^the 
night calm, and the windows open. Grandfather was reading his book. 
The countess and M. de la Motte were at cards, though, poor ^ thing, 
she could scarce play for ten minutes at a time ; and there comes a 
knock, at which grand&ther puts down his book.* 

“ All’s well,” says he. “ Entrea. Comment, e’est vous, Bidois ? ” 
Owi, e’est bien moi, patron ! ” says Mons. Bidois, a great fellow in 
boots and petticoat, with an eelskin queue hanging down to his heels. 

C’est ]k le petit du pauv’ Jean Louis? Est i genti le pti patroql ” 
And as he looks at me, he rubs a hand across his nose. 

At this moment Madame la Comtesse gave one, two, three screams, a 
laugh, and cries — “ Ah, e’est mon mari qui revient de la guerre. II est Ik ; 
ii la crois^e. Bon jour, M. le Comte 1 Bon jour. Vous avez une petite 
fillc bien laide, bien laide, que je n’aime pas du tout, pas du tout, pas du 
tout ! He is there ! I saw him at the window. There, there ! Jlide 
me from him. He will kill me, he will kill me I ” she cried. * 

“ Calmez vous, Clarisse,” says the chevalier, who was weary, no doubt 
of the poor lady’s endless outcries and follies. 

“ Calmez vous, ma fillo ! ” sings out mother, from the inner room, 
where she was washing. 

“ Ah, Monsieur is the Chevalier de la Motte 7 ” says Bidois. 

** Aprks Monsieur,” says the chevalier, looking haughtily up from 
the cards. 

“ In that case, I have a letter for M. le Chevalier ; ” and the sailor 
handed to the Chevalier de la Motte that letter which I have translated, 
the ink of which was black and wet then, though now it is sere and 
faded. 


This chevalier had fiwsed death and danger in a score of daredevil 
expeditions. At the game of steel and lead there was no cooler pexfenner. 
He put the letter which he had received quietly into his pocket, finished 


. * ^ I^ular knock, as I learned later, in use among gnmdpapa's 

private fnends, and Mons. Bidois no doubt had this signal. • 
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his game with the countess, and telling Bidois to follow him to his lodgings, 
took leave of the company, I daresay the poor countess built up a house 
with the cards, and took little more notice. Mother, ^oing to close the 
shutters, said, “ It was droll, that little man, the friend to Bidois, was still 
standing in the street.'* You see we had all sorts of droll friends. Sea- 
faring men, speaking a jargon of English, French, Dutch, were constantly 
dropping in upon us. Dear Heaven ! when I think in what a company I 
have lived, and what a gaUre I rowed in, is it not a wonder that I did not 
finish where some of my friends did ? 

I made a drvle da metier at this time. I was set by grandfather to learn 
his business. Our apprentice taught me the commencement of the noble 
art of wig-weaving. As soon as I was tall enough to stand to a gentleman’s 
nose T was promised to be promoted to be a shaver. I trotted on mother’s 
errands with her bandboxes, and what not ; and 1 was made dry-nurse 
to poor Madame’s baby, who, as I said, loved me most of all in the house ; 
and who would put her little dimpled hands out and crow with delight to 
see me. The first day I went out with this little baby in a little wheel 
chair mother got for her the town boys made rare fan of me: and I 
had to fight one, as poor little Agnes sate sucking her little thumb in 
her chair, I suppose; and whilst the battle was going on, who should 
come up but Doctor Barnard, the English rector of Saint Philip’s, who 
lent us French Protestants the nave of his church for our service, whilst 
our tumble-down old church was being mended. Doctor Barnard (for a 
reason which I did not know at that time, but which I am compelled to 
o\m now was a good one) did not like grandfather, nor mother, nor our 
family. You may be sure our people abused him in return. He was 
called a haughty priest — a vilain bceg-veeg, mother used to say, in her 
Freilch-English. And perhaps one of the causes of her dislike to him 
was, tliat his big vig — a fine cauliflower it was — was powdered at another 
barber’s. Well, whilst the battle royal was going on between me and 
Tom Caffin (dear heart I how well I remember the fellow, though — let me 
Bee — it is fifty-four years since we punched each other’s little noses), 
Doctor Barnard walks up to us boys and stops the fighting, “You little 
rogues ! I’ll have you all put in the stocks and whipped by my beadle,” 
says the doctor, who w'as a magistrate too ; “ as for this little French 
barbet, he is always in mischief.” 

“ They laughed at me and called me Dry-nurse, and wanted to upset 
the little cart, sir, and I wouldn’t bear it. And it’s my duty to protect a 
poor child that can’t help itself,” said I, very stoutly. “ Her mother is 
ill. Her nurse has run away, and she has nobody — nobody to protect her 
but me — and ‘ Hotre Pere qui est aux cieux ; * ” and I held up my little 
hand as grandfather used to do ; “ and if those boys hurt the child I will 
fight for her.” 

The doctor rubbed his hand across his eyes; and felt in his pocket 
and gave me a dollar. 

“And come to see us all at the Rectory, child,” Mrs. Barnard says, who 
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was with the doctor ; and abe looked at the little baby that was in its cot^ 
and said, “ Poor thing, poor thing 1 ” 

And the doctor, turning round to the English boys, ^till holding me by 
the hand, said, Mind, all you boys 1 If I hear of you being such cowards 
again as to strike this little lad for doing his duty, I will have you 
whipped by my beadle, as sure as my name is Thomas Barnard. Shako 
hands, you Thomas Caffin, with the French boy ; ’* and I said, “ I would 
shake hands or fight it out whenever Tom Caffin liked ; ” and so took my 
place as pony again, and pulled iny little cart down Sandgatc. 

These stories got about amongst the townspeople, and fishermen, and 
seafaring folk, I suppose, and the people of our little circle ; and they were 
the means, God help me, of bringing me in those very early days a legacy 
which I have still. You see, the day after Bidois, the French fishefrman, 
paid us his visit, as I was pulling my little cart up the hill to a little 
farmer’s house where grandfather and a partner of his had some* pigeons, 
of which I was very fond us a boy, I met a little dark man whose face I 
cannot at all recall to my mind, but who spoke French and German to 
me like grandfather and mother, “ That is the child of MadamC von 
Zabern ? ” says he, trembling very much. 

‘‘ Ja, Herr I ” says the little boy • 

O Agnes, Agnes I How the years roll away ! What strange events 
have befallen us : what passionate griefs have we had to suffer ; what 
a merciful Heaven has protected us, since that day when your father 
knelt over the little car, in which his child lay sleeping 1 I have the 
picture in my mind now. I see a winding road leading down to one of 
the gates of our town ; the blue marsh-land, and yonder, across the marsh, 
Bye towers and gables ; a great silver sea stretching beyond ; and that 
dark man’s figure stooping and looking at the child j^sleep. n^vev 
kissed the infant or touched her. 1 remember it woke smiling, and held 
out its little arms, and he turned away witli a sort of groan, 

Bidois, the French fisherman I spoke of as having been to see us on 
the night before, came up here with another companion, an English-^ 
man, 1 think. 

Ah 1 we seek for you everywhere, Monsieur le Comte,” says he. 

The tide serves and it is full time.” 

Monsieur le Chevalier is on board ? ” says the Count de Saverne. 

“ 11 cst bien Ik,” says the fisherman. And they went down the hill 
through the gate, without turning to look back. 

Mother was quite quiet aud gentle all that day. It seemed as if some- 
thing scared her. The poor countess prattled and laughed, or cried in her 
unconscious way. But grandfather at evening prayer that night making 
the exposition rather long, mother stamped her foot, and said, ‘‘ Assoz 
bavard4 comme 9a, mon pere,” and sank back in her chair with her apron 
over her face. 

She retnained al next day very silent, crying often, and reading in 
our great German Bible. She was kind to me that day. I remember her 
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in her dcoj) voice, Thou art a brave boy, Denikin/’ It wttft 
seldom slic i)attcd my head so softly. That night our patient was very 
wild ; and laughing a great deal, and singing so that the people Would 
stop in the streets to listen. 

Doctor Barnard again met me that day, dragging my little carriage, 
and he fetched me into the Rectory for the first time, and gave me cake 
and wine, and the book of the Araliati Nights^ and the Indies admired 
the little baby, and said it was a pity it was a little Papist, and the doctor 
hoped I was not going to turn Papist, and I said, “ Oh, never.” Neither 
mother nor I liked that darkling Roman Catholic clergyman who was 
fetched over from our neighbours at the Priory by M. de la Motte. The 
chevalier was very firin himself in that religion. I little thought then 
that I Was to see liim on a day when his courage and his faith were both 
to have an awful trial. 

... I was reading then in this fine book of Monsieur Gnlland 
wliich the doctor had given me. I had no orders to go to bed, strange to 
say, and I daresay w^as peeping into the cave of the Forty Thieves along 
with Master Ali Baba, when I heard the clock whirring previously to 
striking twelve, and steps coining rapidly up our empty street. 

Mother started up looking quite haggard, and undid the bolt of the 
door. ** C’est lui 1 ” says she, with her eyes starting, and the Chevalier 
do la Motte came in, looking as white as a corpse. 

Poor Madame de Saverne upstairs, awakened by tlie striking clock 
perhaps, began to sing overhead, and the chevalier gave a great start, looking 
more ghastly than before, as my mother with an awful face looked 
at him. 

“ II I’a voulu,” says M. de la Motte, hanging down his head ; and again 
poor Madame’s crazy voice began to sing. 

REPORT. 

“On the 27th June of this year, 17C9, the Comte de Saverne arrived at 
Boulogne-snr-Mer, and lodged at the Ecu de France, where also was 
staying M. le Marquis du Quesne Menneville, Chef d’Escadre of the 
Naval Annies of his Majesty. The Comte de Saverne was previously 
unknown to the Marquis du Quesne, but recalling to M. du Quesne’s 
remotubrance the fhct that his iUustrioue ftneestor the Admiral Duquesno 
professed the Reformed religion, as did M. do Saverne himself, M. de 
Saverne entreated the Marquis du Quesne to be his friend in a rencontre 
which deplorable circumstances rendered unavoidable4 

“ At the same time, M. de Saverne itated to M. le Mat quis du 'Quesne 
the causes of his quarrel with the Chevalier Franois Joseph de la Motto, 
late officer of the regifnCnt of Soubise, at preseigt residing in England in 
the town of Winchelsea, in the county of Sussex. The statement made 
by the Comte de Saverne was such as to convince M. du Quesne of the 
eount’s right to exact a reparation from the Chevalier de la Motte* 

“A boat was despatched on the night 6f the S9th June, with a 
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messenger bearing the note of M. Ic Comte de Saverne. And in this boat 
M. de la Motto returned from England. 

“ The undersigned Count de Berigny, in garrison at Boulogne, and au 
acquaintance of M. de la Motto, consented to serve as his witness in the 
meeting with M. de Saverne. 

“ The meeting took place at seven o’clock in the morning, on the sands 
at half a league from the port of Boulogne : and the weapons chosen were 
pistols. Both gentlemen were perfectly culm and collected, as one might 
expect from officers distinguished in the King’s service, who had faced the 
enemies of France as comrades together. 

“ Before firing, M. le Chevalier de la Motte advanced four steps, and 
holding his pistol down, and laying his hand on his heart, he said, — ‘ I 
swear, on the faith of a Christian, and the honour of a gentleman, that I 
am innocent of the charge laid against mo by Monsieur de Saverne.’ 

‘‘The Count de Saverne said, — ‘ M. le Chevalier de la Motte, I have 
made no charge ; and if 1 had, a lie costs you nothing.’ 

“ M. de la Motte, saluting the witnesses courteously, and with grief 
rather than anger visible upon his countenance, returned to his line on 
tin* sand which was marked out as the place where he was to stand, at a 
distance ol‘ ten paces from his adversary. 

“ At Uie signal being given both fired simultaneously. The ball of 
M. de Saverne grazed M. de la Motte’s side cUrl, while his ball struck 
M. de Saverne in the right breast. M. de Saverne stood a moment, 
and fell. 

“ The seconds, the surgeon, and M. de la Motte advanced towards the 
fall(3n gentleman; and M. de la Motte, holding up his hand, again said,— 

‘ 1 take Heaven to witness the person is innocent.’ 

“ The Comte dc Saverne seemed to be about to spctik. He lifted 
himself from the sand, supporting himself on one anu : but all he said 

was, — ‘You, you ’ and a great issue of blood rushed from his throat, 

and he fell back, and, with a few convulsions, died. 

(Signed; “ Marquis nu Quesnk Mknijlville, 

“ Chef d^Escadrs aux Annees Navalcs dn Eoy. 

** Comte DE BiniGNi, Brigadier de Cavalcricy 

SURGEON’S REPORT. 

“ I, de^in Batiste Droruot, surgeon-smajo?: of the Regiment Royal Cravate, 
in garrfsovi at Boulogne-sur-Mer, certify that I was present at the meeting 
which ended so lamentably. The death of the gentleman who succumbed 
was immediate j the bait, passing to the right of the middle of the breast- 
bone, penetrated the lung and the large artery supplying it with blood, 
and caused death by immediate fsufibcation.” 
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IIlSTOiiY is the story of Humanity, the records of the evolution of oiu* 
collective Life. And there are two aspects in which it is regarded : one 
darkened by a mournful sadness, the other brightened by a radiant hope ; 
one presenting a panorama of successive nations, civilizations, and dynas- 
ties, as so many fleeting, perishing efforts of the race to attain stability, or 
to achieve an ideal standard; the other unfolding the successive episodes 
of Progress. Which is the true aspect? Is the story one of hopeless 
corso ricorsOj of rising and falling, or one of gradual though laborious 
evolution ? The records tell of one nation after another appearing on the 
scene, struggling, conquering, and succumbing. Tlie arts which were the 
glories of the time ; the knowledge which was amassed with so much toil, 
and was guarded with so much jealousy ; the wealth which was stored up 
— all are dissipated, all disappear. The great peoples of antiquity have 
perished, and even the language in which their traditions were preserved 
has vanished. Where now are Babylon and Nineveh, and what has 
become of their wealth, their arts, their civilization? Where are Jeru- 
salem, Athens, Alexandria, Bagdad, and Bassora? 

Philosophy accepts the facts, but sees a higher fact which saves us 
from despair : that fact is the existence of Humanity as a collectivo Life, 
of which nations are the organs, and individuals the units. The present 
is the offspring of the past, and is big with the future. Every successive 
episode may not seem an improvement, but it is a stage of evolution ; just as 
in the development of an animal organism some changes seem an apparent 
undoing of what had been effected — as when a mass of cells dissolve, or when 
a provisional orgamdisappears — but in a little while a higher form emerges. 
Nations perish, individuals vanish, but the Race survives, and, surviv- 
ing, advances towards completer life. Those who deplore the destruction 
of ancient civilizations will, nevertheless, see without despair the old man 
grey with knowledge and experience drop into his grave, to be succeeded 
by an infant who begins the career afresh. The existence of the old man 
has prepared that of the infant. Though much seems to perish, much ia 
knowm to be immortal. The old man leaves his legacy. True it is that 
much valuable personal experience must perish with him, because it ia 
personal. But his life has been an influence, for evil or for good. His 
work has enriched the world. His deeds and words, the gravest and the 
lightest, in due proportion, have modified the lives of his contemporaries, 
and must in turn thereby modify Buqcessors. Even a modest life helps to 
keep up the sense of nobleness and worth ; perhaps adds something to the 
aharpness of that sense. With moral as with physical wealth the case is 
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analogous : if a man leaves no fortune to Lis Leira, no accumulated surplus 
which will manifestly increase their power, he has, at least, by his labour 
kept up the general wealth of the community. 

Tlie history of our globe tells of gradual progi'css towards higher, that 
is, n)ore complex, life. The soil must be prepared, the climate must be pre- 
pared, before a rich and varied vegetation can flourish in it. One great mode 
of pix'paration is the decay of vegetable remains. On the herbless granite 
nothing but simple lichens can find a home ; they multiply, die, and their 
remains form a nidus for a higher life. It is the same with the history of 
Humanity. Our life is in many aspects obviously moulded by the past ; 
and where this i.s not ^hvious, we have still reason to believe the influence 
exists. Take only our language, and at once you rend in it the legacies 
of centuries, and of widely-diversified nations. Take our simplost arts, 
our vnlgarest tools, and the same fact appears. 

1 do not sympathize with that Optimism which denies the presence of 
evil or of failure, nor with that optimist view of History which fegards 
whatever has occurred as the best conceivable for the welfare of the race ; 
but J hold that for good, or for evil, nothing is done in vain ; no effort is 
ithout influence ; and even in the presence of facts so striking as the 
d< structlOn of Athenian civilization, or the barbarian invasions, with the 
(hiik ages’* as a result, 1 see no final rvtardation of the progress of 
Humanity. Athens perished, and the loss may stir our regrets, as our 
regrets are stirred when a wise or good man dies. But although Athens 
perished, the wuild was Hellenizcd. In spite of her genius and her success, 
in spite of her splendour in art, philosophy, political and military energy, her 
organization Avas in many respcct-s too narrow for complete life : it was not 
fitted for empire ; it did not satisfy the ideal of man, and it perished, as all 
incomplete forms must perish^ Let us not Avail over the ruins of temples 
trodden under barbarian feet, or if we wail, let the regret be tempered by 
other thoughts ; just as in gazing on the faded splendour of some lovely 
Avoinan. Ave remember how a feAV years gone she charmed the eye and 
softened the roughness of beholders, and thus her perishable beauty 
has hod imperi&hable influence. The world is richer for Athenian 
effort. The visible products have almost entirely disappeared ; but the 
invisible products are active to this very day, and their influence is, in 
conjunction with many other influences, moulding the destinies of the 
world. 

IIow do I knoAv that this invisible influence exists ? As I knoAV that 
the rivers poured into the sea exist in the sea, commingling with all other 
rivers, and making the sea what it is, although no trace of any river can 
uoAv be followed. All trace of Greek influence has not vanished. But if 
every vestige had been swept away — if Europe had not been consciously 
moved by Homer, Sophocles, or Phidias, never occupied with the thoughts 
of Pl.ato, Aristotle, or Hippocrates— we could still point to one great and 
undeniable source of Grecian influence (and of Athenian through Grecian) 
in many doctrines of the Christian Church, The very name of Chris- 
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tianity ia Greek; anJ, as Herder* finely says, “If Jcmsalcin was ita 
cradle, Alexandria was its school.” To the same effect Dean Milman : 
“Though the religion of Christ had its origin among a Syrian people 
— though its Divine Author spoke an Aramaic dialect — Christianity 
'\ras from the first a Greek religion.” It was in the Greek language 
that the Christian writings appeared ; and that language was spoken 
from India to the Atlantic, from Lybia to Thule, St. Paul was a 
(iiuk Jew, St., Jolin jflatoniiicd. The early Fathers were reared in 
(ireek philosophy; and that philosophy moulded their religious con- 
ceptions. “For some considerable (it cannot but be an indefinable) 
part of the three first centuries, the Clmrch of Rome, and most if not all 
the churches of the West, were, if avc may so speak, Greek religious 
colonies. Tlicir language was Greek, their organization was Greiik, their 
writeis Greek, their Scriptures Greek; and many vestiges and traditions 
^how that tlieir I'itual, their liturgy, was Greek. 1'hrough Greek the 
connnunication of the churches of Rome and of the West was constantly 
kept up with the East ; and through Gre(‘k every liere.siarch, having 
found his uay to Rome, projiagatod with more or less success Ids peculiar 
doch'incs. Greek was the commercial language throughout the empire; 
by which the Jt'ws before the destruction of ihcdr cit}^, already so widely 
disseminated through the world, and altogether engaged in commerce, 
caiTu^d on their affairs. The Greek Old 'festament was read in the 
synagogues of the foreign Jews. The Gospels and Apostolic writing?, so 
soon as they became part of tlie public worsliip, would be read, as the 
Septnagiiit wa.s, in their original tongue. All the Christian extant writings 
which appeared iii Rome and in the West are Greek, or were originally 
Greek. 8o, too, it was in Gaul : here the first Christians were settled 
cljie/ly in the Greek cities, winch owned Marseilles as tlieir parent, and 
which retained the use of the Greek as their vernacular tongue.” f Nay, 
it is only in the subtle and flexible Greek language that many of the 
doctrines and heresies which animated and sometimes maddened the 
fervent speculative crowds, could be rendered intelligible. In Europe, at 
the present day, it is found difficult to understand the passion for such 
extremely remote distinctions as those which disturbed the early church ; 
but to minds educated in Grecian subtlety and Oriental mysticism, such 
distinctions were vital. As Dr. Stanley says of the hotly-debated Arian 
controversy, “When we perceive the abstract questions on which it tunied, 
— when wo reflect that they related not to any dealings of the Deity with 
man, not even properly speaking to the Divinity or Humanity of Christ, 
nor to the doctrine of the Trinity (for all thqpe points were acknowledged 
by both parties) — but to the ineffable relations of the Godhead before 
the remotest beginning of time, it ia difficult to conceive that by such 
inquiries the passions of mankind should be roused to fury. Yet so it 
was ; at least in Egypt, where it first began. All classes took part in it, 

^ ; Idecn, ii. p. .S2». 

t Mtlman ; Untonj of Latin ChrMttnityt 1854, Yol. p, 517. 
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and almost alj took part with equal energy. * Bwliop rose against bibhop,* 
snys Eusebius, ‘ district against distriot, only to be ccnipared to the Syin* 
pi egad 68 dashed against each other on a stormy sea.' Ho violent were the 
discussions that they were parodied in Pagan theatres, end the Emperor’s 
statues were broken in the public squares in the conflicts which took 
place. Tlic common name by which the Arlans and their system were 
designated was the Maniacs — the Ariomaniaca ; and their frantic conduct 
on public occasions afterwards goes far to justify tho appellation. Sailors, 
millers, and travellers sang the disputed doctiines at their occupations, or 
on their joui noys ; ' every corner, every alley of the city ’ (this was said 
afterwards of ConsfcttuHnople, and must have been still more true of Alex- 
anrliia) was fuU of diseiissiona — the streets, the market-places, the drapers, 
llic money-changers, the victuallora. Ask any man, IJmy many oboli, he 
answcM's by dogmatizing on generated and ungeiierated being. Incpiiro 
the price of bread, and you are told t)io Son is subordinate Jo the 
I'^ather, Ask if the bath is ready, and you are told the Son arose out of 
nothin^*”’’' Ludicrous a-i such a picture may seem, it gives a vivid idea of 
the thrvour of speculative activity which then animated society. That this 
l('rv()nr \>iis as yeast to the nations no one will deny. We cannot always 
iMce its visible olFccts, but wc know that it must have eflected much. 
And if the Dark Ages followed, were they ages of retrogression and 
death, as well as of darkness, or did their darkness foster germination ? 
C’onsidered solely with reference to Letters and Science, the period is 
di.^couraging; considered with reference to the evolution of Humanity, it 
is one of potent germinal development. Out of it issued tho modern 
^\orld, so incomparably greater than the ancient world, greater not simply 
ill id I social aspects, but also in letters and science. 1 do not mean that 
Shakspeare and Dnntc were greater poets than Sophocles and Virgil, or 
that Newton and Cuvier were greater philosophers than Hipparchus and 
Aristotle; but the reach and range of modern poetry and science are 
higher and wider than the ancient; as the range and complexity of 
modern social bfe are greater than those of ancient civilization. What we 
call the Daik Ages was a period of dissolution and of reconstruction. The 
old world was breaking up, and the new world reconstructing itself ou tho 
ruins. By the universal substitution of serfage fur slavery, and the 
gradual emancipation of the serfs, a revolution was effected more far- 
reaching and more full of germinal potency than perhaps any revolution 
which had before been known. The People appeared upon the scene. 
With the People there rose into adequate power the Industrial Order, 
Avhich has profoundly modified the world, and will continue to change it. 

The modern world is notoriously a great advance upon the ancient 
world. It has new capacities of development, It has developed, awong 
other things, the complete idea of Freedom. The ancients, }t w true, had 
an idea of Freedom, hut of Freedom based on slavery, consequently relating 
only to individuals. We admire their splendid rhetoric pn I^(berty, but 
• Stanllt : Lectures on Histoiy the Eastern Church, 1861 . n. 98 ^ 
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know that it never ooiicerned the people ; just as we admire the solid 
grandeur of the Roman roads, but know that tlieso noble highways were 
witliout byways : the broad road went straight from city to city ; but the 
country on each side of it was one unbroken plain of tillage, or of forest 
and morass, without intersecting roads and lanes. The Germans — to 
wlioiii it is usual to attribute the introduction of the idea of Freedom— 
liad no more sense of it than the Greeks or Romans. Their slaves were 
serfs. The modification is no doubt important, but it is only a modifica- 
tion. The true conception of Freedom as a sacred human right arose in 
modern times ; its nursery was the Industrial Order ; and even in our 
own day it is among the eminently industrial nations, English, American, 
Dutch, and Swiss, tliat the idea is most completely realized* 

Tims even in the much-decried Middle Ages we see a gi'cat travail of 
nations. The belief in Progress is based upon a more or less distinct con- 
ception of the groat ITuman Existence made up of the countless individual 
existences. Is there evidence for such a conception ? hlany philosophers 
believe the evidence to be overwhelming. They affirm that just as the 
individual organism is made up of countless microscopic cells, each of 
^^hich has its own independent life, is born, is developed, and dies, sub- 
serving by its life the general life of which it is an unit ; in like manner 
Humanity is made up of countless individual lives, each independent, yet 
each subserving the general end. Both conceptions arc modern, li was 
long before Biology was enabled to show that the organism was com- 
posed of countless cells. It was long before Philosophy could show 
that the individual existences made one collective life ; but when once this 
liad been shown, its value became irresistible. We then first understood 
the meaning of the old phrase, ‘‘ the Human Family,” obscurely and 
fitfully as the phrase was used. We understood that if the family had 
one life and one story — if the nation had one life and one story — all 
nations and all families must have one life and one story. We understood 
that if the wide seas rolled between two peoples, if centuries divided their 
histories, if no direct visible bond of interest united them, they were, 
nevertheless, necessarily, though perhaps invisibly, united, and were all 
unconsciously working towards a common end. Sad experience is now 
bringing this home to thousands, who are made to feel how their life is 
affected by what is going on at the other ends of the earth. Starving 
Lancashire can understand how an iniquity perpetrated on the coasts of 
Africa is not without a Nemesis whose footprints are visible in Manchester, 
If every tree that is cut down by squatters in a primeval forest affects the 
climate of the world, if every invention increases the wealth of the w^orld, 
it is by devious and invisible routes, which are not the less effective 
because they escape our notice ; and in all periods of History, could we 
read them aright, we should see the progress of Evolution where a 
despairing philosophy can see nothing but the planless episodes of destruc- 
tion and change. 
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HE Chinese have a tradition that, ott 
the seventh day of the seventh month, 
Nin-lang and Chih-nii, the patron 
saints of agriculture and weaving, are 
allowed to meet. According to the 
legend, these personages were at one 
tune man and wile. The Milky Way 
(imagined to be a river by the Chinese) 
flowed between and separated them 5 
but on the seventh day of the seventh 
month the magpies gather together 
from all parts of the world, to unite 
their bi>dieB in a long bridge, across 
which the husband can reach his be- 
loved ; and hence the magpie is so 
f^acrecl a bird in China that it is 
thought a sin to deprive it of life. 

On the evening of this memorable day, in the year 745, K’aeyucn, 
the sixtii emperor of the Sang dynasty, with his queen, the celebrated 
Yangkweifie, stood gazing on the starlit sky ; and she, remembering the 
occasion, broke into protestations of affection, assuring him that she 
would never leave him in this life, and that they would tread the spiritual 
Avalks of eternity inseparable. So runs tradition ; which further says 
that the emperor lesolved to reward the love of his young queen by 
diotiovering a novel amusement for her. Now this was a great thing for 
K’aeyueu to do ; for he was an austere prince, who, disgusted with the 
frivolities of his ancestors, had resolved to purge the empire of the extra- 
vagance and debauchery which was ruining it. He proceeded so far in 
this direction that lie soon arrived at the other extreme; and his court, 
filled with learned men and persons of useful but dry accomplishments, 
afforded few pleasures to his young bride and her attendants. 

After some consideration, the emperor summoned before him his 
chief minister, and instructed him to select from the families of the 
numerous court attendants a number of young children, who, having 
been carefully instructed and handsomely dressed, should recite before 
the beautiful Yangkweifie the heroic deeds of his ancestors ; and this 
was the beginning of the theatre in China. The performances of these 
juvenile actors usually took place in a pavilion in the open air, among 
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fruit-trees ; hence they were called the Children of the Pear-garden, a 
name wliieh has since been universally applied to play-actors. 

There are now about 10,000 men engaged in this profession, and of 
these about 7,000 come from one place, namely, the Ilwingning district 
of Nganching-foo, the capital of the province of Ngan Hwing. There 
are scarcely any female performers throughout China. They are only 
known at Pekin, the capital, at Soochow, and at Yangcliow, the two 
gayest cities in the empire. The Chinese have, however, provided a 
very good substitute : they select male children of effeminate appearance, 
.and carefully train them to speak in the high-pitched, jarring tone of 
voice peculiar to Chinese women ; their eyebrows are shaved off, and 
replaced by the graccftilly curved “ willow-line ** in black pigment ; their 
hair is arranged like that of a woman, and many of them h!ind their feet 
tightly with linen bandages, and accustom themselves to walk on the 
points of their toes, so that while actually on the stage they are enabled 
to wear the hoof-like shoes of the women-^^conaplcting the illusion. 
Indeed, if it were not well known that women do not appear on the 
stage, it would be hard to convince a beholder that the gaudily-dressed, 
painted figure before him, tottering along with uncertain step on the 
famous “ golden lilies,” and, perhaps, leaning on the Bbwl''ier of a 
child, was a man. 

Tlie drama in China is not divided, like ours, into tragedy and comedy, 
but into three principal divisions, viz., Kwan ICeang, the Urh-hwang- 
teaon, and the Se-pe-teaon. These divisions relate rather to the accom- 
paniments, and the general manner of performing the piece, than to the 
style of the play itself, which, in nine cases out of ten, represents tho 
historically recorded deeds of the sovereigns of former dynasties, never 
those of the reigning one. 

The Kwan Iveang is the one most in vogue among the higher orders, 
and is decidedly the most worthy of notice. The actors in it, which 
never exceed four or five, are generally the pick of the corps, and are 
much better paid than the rest. The musical accompaniment is softer 
than in the others, and usually consists of flutes and the three-Btringed 
guitar. The general style of the piece is of a mournful tendency ; the 
aim of the actor being to excite the pity and compassion of the beholders; 
and nearly the whole performance is carried on in singing. It is, in fact, 
the opera of China. 

The Urh-hwung-teaon and the Se-pe-teaon, on the other hand, are of 
a more stirring character, representing court intrigues, battles, and so 
forth, — in which as many aa forty to fiftjT people appear on the stage at 
one time. The musical accompaniment is of the most thrilling and 
distressing nature. It consists of ahrill pipes, aonorous gpngs, and an 
abominable instrument of auricular torture, called a T& drum — a, thing 
about the size and shape of half au orflinary-sized melon, on which an 
indefatigable performer keeps up, an incessant tatoo, only relieved at 
intervals by his recruiting exhausted nature with a cup of tea. ffearly 
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tho whole repertory of a theatre consists of historipal pieces ; representa- 
tions of domestic life on the stage being almost u^koowm. In their general 
character, they often resemble the “ moralities ” of the early English stage, 
sotting forth the senses, affections, virtues, and vices of mankind. 

The Chinese possess but few regular theatres entirely devoted to 
these performances: they take place in temples, on temporary stages, 
or in private houses. In the south theatres are unknown, but in Pekin 
tliere are seven, and in Soochow five. Allowing a few more for some of 
the prineipal cities, it is believed on good authority that the whole number 
of thc«»e edifices throughout empire would not amount to twenty. 
Every day peiformaiiles arc held in them, not as in Europe, during the 
evening, but lasting the whole day. Their shape is a parallelogram, one 
of the long sidtitt being ocenpied by the stage^ the other three by the boxes 
(of winch there are two tiers) and the pit. Both stage and boxes arc 
<*overed in, but the pit is exposed to the open air. The upper tier corre- 
&j>onds to our dress circle,” Avhich is again divided into boxes in 
are arranged tables, chairs, and all the accessories for a feast; for 
the lessee of the theatre combines the restaurant with the drama, and while 
Ik* provides food for the mind, gives every facility for performing the like 
good office to the body. To this ** dress circle ” the gentleman who desires 
lo gi^c an entertainment invites his friends, sometimes for a week, some^ 
times even for ten days; and here, day after day, they sit listlessly 
watching the performance, and enjoyinij the luxurious entertainment 
j)rovided for them. But our hospitable host has to pay heavily for all 
this; a box with commanding position in the dress circle being let at 
not less than twenty to thirty strings of cash of a thousand each, 
equivalent in English money to about GZ. 10«. This sum secures the 
exclusive use of the box during the entire performance, and an elegant 
repast in constant readiness for the host and his friends, wdth wines, 
t('u, (&c. ad libitum. 

The second tier is not subdivided into boxes, but is simply provided 
with rows of chairs, a small tea-poy being set between each pair. To this 
tier shopkeepers and the small gentry resort, and are provided with a seat, 
tea, and cakes, for a daily sum of 400 or 600 cash, equivalent in English 
to about half-a-crown. 

To the pit crowd the cnnaille, beggars, itinerant tradesmen, barbers, 
all who cannot or do not like to pay ; for the pit is free. Scats there 
are none here, and in fact they would be worse than useless ; for every 
now and then a gang of roughs ” comes rushing in, anxious to secure a 
view of the stage, and drive the mass before them. The crowd now sways 
backwards and forwards, as they are pushed on by fresh comers and 
back again by the unfortunate occupants of the front row— these being 
driven by the pressure completely under the stage, where, of course, they 
can see nothing and are consequently excited tp greater efforts to regain 
their lost position. These scenes of tumult evidently originated the 
expression of the “ see,” apphed by tho Cbihese to the pit. 
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The theatres in the temples are the same as those just described, only 
on a much smnller scale. They have only one tier of boxes facing the 
stage ; they arc usually allotted to the ladies — a piece of gallantry very 
uncommon among the Celestial lords of the creation, who arc by no 
means given to depriving themselves of any advantage for the benefit of 
women. In the pit of the temple theatres gentlemen can hire chairs at 
a cost of about one penny per day. 

The performances in these teinjde theatres do not talce place every 
clay, but Avhen some one desires to return thanks to his god for a benefit 
received, or wishes to entertain his friends; or on the occasion of the 
religious celebration of the festival of the god within whose temple the 
performances take place. In this last case the entertainment is got up by 
the priests, "who send their neophytes round with a subscription paper, 
and then engage as large and skilful a company c>f actors as their funds 
will allow. In the case of a person desirous of giving an entertainment to 
his friends, an agreement is made with the priest for the stage and boxes 
for a certain number of days at about five shillings a da 3 ^ 

Tlicre arc only two temples in China in which these performances arc 
not allowed, namely, those dedicated to Confucius and to the god of war. 

Acting is often hereditary in fimiihcs, and in many instances goes on 
iiom generation to generation without any other profession being thought of. 
This arises fiom the fleet that actors, in common with boatmen, barbers, 
and some other classes, are debarred from taking literary rank: con- 
sequcntly, they never enter upon the requisite preliminary course of 
htudy. And not only is a play-actor forbidden to enter himself as a can- 
didate for examination, but his descendants are also debarred from so 
doing to the third generation. 

It may be readily imagined, therefore, that no one, unless diivcn to 
it by the direst misfortune, would think of joining this proscribed body. 
However, they get over the difficulty of recruiting their forces by 
purchasing }oung children fiom poverty-stricken parents, and carefully 
training them. AVhen these arc old enough to appear in public, they 
enter into an agreement with the manager of the company, binding them- 
selves to j-erve him and the company for a certain period of years, 
usually about six to eight. At the end of this time they arc allowed 
either to return home, to renew their engagement, or to join some other 
company. 

Some of these companies are very large. The great company of 
Foochow, called the Ta-ke-shing, or the Company of Great Prosperity, 
comprises about 110 persons, inclusive of musicians, porters, &c. Many 
others contain sixty and seventy, and the smallest not more than twenty. 
They usually reside together in some large establishment, whence they 
are constantly being hired out by mandarins or private gentlemen. They 
have a great dread of being summoned to perform before officials, who 
never give them more money than is barely sufficient to ptircbase food, 
and perhaps a small douceur; altogether, about a day’s pay among the 
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company. They fare better at the bands of the guests, each of whom 
iiBually gives them money equivalent to about fifteen or twenty shillings ; 
but the poor fellows get little of this, for greedy official retainers prowl 
about them, and “ squeeze ” a good half of it, which they dare not with- 
hold, fearing to get into trouble. On the other hand, they arc always 
])leaBed to receive a summons to perform in some gentleman’s private 
liousc, where they are usually well paid. A company of some sixty or 
seventy performers receive from the master of the house about twenty- 
fi\e strijigs of cash per diem, that is, about five pounds sterling, or half-a* 
clo^\n crtdi for the best actors, a shilling each fur the next, and sixpence 
loi the saperninuBianes and porters. 

The last class of actors are the itinerants, who constantly travel from 
place to place. These are mostly engaged by the poorer ’classes and - 
potty shopkoepcis, who fonn a large pro2)oition of the inhabitants of a 
( liincsc city. On f(‘stive occaisiuns a whole street will club together and 
engage a dramatic corps to pciJbiin before them, sometimes only for one 
evoumg, sometimes fur two or three days. Matters being arranged, in 
diu' course the company arrives. Depositing the “properties” ou the 
ground, they set to work to construct their theatre — an indispensable 
jneb'rninary, to which no one in China seems at present to have directed 
Jiih attention. But the actors do not venture to put up the edifice in 
any of the more frequented thoroughfares. In about an hour it is com- 
plete ; and the visitor sees before him a rough platform of planks, laid on 
licstlcs, and stretching across and up and down the street : this platform 
i& about fifteen feet pquare. One end has the top and sides screened by 
coarse matting, supported by long bamboos ; the rest is open. The theatre 
being ready, the properties are brought out and the stage furnished, which 
operation consists in arranging a throne (a property box), a rickety table, 
and two helpless-looking stools. 

While the actors are dressing behind the piece of matting, which, 
h.inging behind the throne, is so contrived as to render them partially 
invisible to the spectators, the musicians take their places in front in one 
torner of the stage, bringing with them their musical instruments, tea-pot, 
and tobacco-pipes. The man who has charge of the horrible TS drum, 
eyeing it, apparently, with great afiection, and eagerly grasping the sticks, 
seems to wait impatiently the signal to begin. One might almost fancy 
that he was chuckling with dedight at the prospect of tlie abominable, 
noise he was about to make : the lobster and clarionet blowers prepare 
their insti-uments, and the gentleman with the gong gives it a preliminary 
tap, to intimate that all is ready. Hark I the overture commences. And 
what an overture ! All the discords of Pandemonium are assemblod in 
it I And yet Chinamen enjoy the performance, obviously. 

And now the play commences ; the deeds of illustrious bygone 
emperors are rehearsed by these stj^lling playetB before the crowd of 
gaping shopkeepers. And admirably do these poor creatures perform 
their various parts, notwithstanding their miserable appearance, their 
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mat’^screens, and their ridiculous scenery. The modulation of voice, 
expression of countenanoo, and performance generally, would be credi- 
table to many actors of those countries where means and opportunities of 
acquiring the histrionic art abound, and where the remuneration is com- 
paratively liberal ; while these poor strollers get perhaps fourpenoe as their 
highest pay, for acting for several hours without hardly an instant’s rest. 

The dresses of the performers are very beautiful. They are all taken 
from those of the last dynasty — the Ming— and are about the most 
j>icturGsque the Chinese have ever had. 

All large companies have two managers, called the Paowchoo and 
the Changpan. The first of these is the manager •par excellence. He 
performs the duties of the Lord Chamberlain ; and no piece is acted by 
the company which has not first been revised by him or received 
his sanction. He keeps the treasury, and engages or dismisses performers. 
The other manager has the more immediate superintendence of the 
members of the company — caters for them, and is held responsible for 
their good behaviour on all occasions. Both these managers are old play- 
act(^r8. 

In the Chinese drama, certain words or characters are chosen to point 
out the general characteristics of the difierent dramatis persona, and these 
^particular words are used in every play indiscriminately, whether its 
complexion be tragic or comic. No similar usage can be found on the 
European stage, unless, indeed, we except the invariable terms of harle- 
quin, clown, pantaloon, &c. in the English pantomime, which mark with 
precision the nature and character of the several performers, however 
varied may be the action of the piece. The words usually employed by 
the Chine.se to represent these characters are six. The first of these 
generally typifies the principal character as a father, uncle, &o., or any 
person somewhat advanced in age. It is the pere noble of the Frencli 
stage. The second is called ^ ts&ng,” and is applied to the characters with 
painted faces, who put a daub of colour — red, black, or more commonly 
white — across the bridge of the nose and under the eyes, giving the idea 
of a great piece of sticking-plaster being put over the face. Hence, this 
class is subdivided into red, black, and white ts&ng.” The third-class, 
sang,” is a male character. He is the chief performer, or rather the hero 
ofthe piece. The fourth class, the ** is the female character, subdivided 
into the principal, the second, the old, and the standing, respectively 
answering to the premer rSUfprem^ ingenue, mere noble, and soubrette of 
the French stage. The fifth “ chow," seeins to typify a character 

disagreeable either from personal deformity or some other cause. Tho 
last, wae," is a painted-ftced character, the clown or merry man of the 
company, and is often decorated with a fine grotesque beard. 

The great divisions of the piece, or the acts, a* style Uiem, exist 
perhaps rather in the book than in the representation, not being so dis- 
tinctly parked on the Chinese stage as on oura, by the supposed Inpse of 
intervals of time. 
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The commencement of the piece is called “sTo-tsz,” which meaiid 
liteiulljr a door, or the hide-posts of a door, and hence, metaphorically, the 
opening. The rest are styled ** die,” or breaks. The words “ shang ” and 
“ hca,” to ascend and descend, are used for enter and exit 

Every theatrical comimny has a stock of about forty or fifty pieces, all 
of which are thoroughly known to tlie actors, who could go through any 
one of them at a moment’s notice. The man'iger has a slip of ivory about 
twelve inches by two, on which are written in red or gold letters the 
names of these plays. When a gentleman has invited a party of friends to 
witness one of these cntertaininents, and the* guests are seated, a female 
actor conica forwai’d with this list, and hands it to the master of the 
liouso, who presciilS it to the guest on his left — die post of honour. The 
guest selects a piece, and proclaims it aloud. Two or three other pieces 
are j)iobftbly selected by other gU(‘Bt9, and the list is then returned. Or 
bomotimes the master of the house obtains the li‘-t beforehand, and pro- 
lides copies on red paper for each of the assembled guests. TJJio per- 
fiumances commence with the pifcc first selected, the others following in 
tlu'jr icgiiliir Older. When these are concluded, others are chosen, and 
so (>n till the guests arc tiled. 
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Witli }ciirb wc avc detached from our tenacity of life by the gentle pressure oi 
recorded sorrows. — W. S. Landou. 

Ui’ON minds leavened witli ignorance, and hands stained by crime, sentence 
of death falls, so far as wc know, with a dead weight, the full burden of 
which is never at the moment accurately ascertained, because of its 
benumbing power; but the effect is generally to produce, in the first 
instance, either an obstinate sullcnness or a hardened levity. Afterwards 
complete isolation of the condemned man from his companions in guilt, 
and from worldly influences of any sort ; the daily interview with the 
minister of religion, and, perhaps, more than all, the absolute and crushing 
c(‘i tainty that so it must he — these things combined commonly bring about, 
in a very short space of time, a palpable change of demeanour. In the 
majority of cases some sort of confession is made, and penitence and 
1 esignation are exhibited in a greater or lesser degree. 

The case of an innocent man suddenly and wrongfully condemned to 
flic by a judicial tribunal, is of a widely difterent kind. Such things 
have occurred times uncounted in all .ages ; and so long as human justice 
is imperfect, human passion strong, and human ignorance great, they must 
and will occur. The sense of grievous wrong endured, which is surely 
created in the minds of men so condemned, generates an amount of indif- 
ference to, or contempt for, the world’s opinion, which prevents them 
taking any further thought or endeavour to enlighten or change that 
opinion. Like St. Paul, they are not careful to justify themselves, aud 
they sliow this best not by their specoli, but by their silence. What is 
chiefly noteworthy respecting them is the gentle, patient, and courageous 
Irame of mind generally evinced by them. In the 'first place they arc 
and must be greatly sustained by conscious rectitude ; and along with 
the stem experience of man’s injustice, comes also the conviction of man’s 
impotency. His body men’s hands may indeed destroy — they can neither 
touch his past life, nor affect bis future destiny ; and profound resigna- 
tion follows the dawning belief that it is better to fall into the hands of 
God than of man. 

“ For neither will Mclitus nor Anytus harm me, nor have they the 
power, for I do not think that it is possible for a better man to be injured 
by a worse,” says the noble Athenian. ** Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge,” were the dying words of the martyr Stephen, and though 
approaching in various degrees of nearness to this standai'd of thought, 
it is certain that such has been the spirit of most of those who have 
been killed for offences of which they were unquestionably innocent. 
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So far a records treat concerning them, there is little to tell either of 
violent and recriminatory speech, or servile and abject supplication. 

But how is it when without conviction— without even challenge or 
Avaniing, and upon a person not only innocent and unsuspecting, but 
unnccused — sentence of death is recorded by one of those who are, as we 
arc taught to think, specially commissioned to guard mortality, and to 
stand between Death and his victim ? A man goes into Ihe consulting- 
room of a physician, a little ailing, as he himself acknowledges ; he comes 
out at the end of a quarter of au hour, but during those few minutes 
sen! once of death lins been recorded. The sky still bends over him, and 
the sun sliinee as it did before ; men pass and repass him by unnoticing ; 
he is to them the same as he was the day or the hour before. The man 
is outwArdly the same, and yet altogether changed from that time. Then 
come to liim in quick succession sensations altogether new and strange, 
lie lias no indecision about facing this sudden horror, for that would 
imply the possibility of escape, oi even of feeble defiance, an(f hope of 
that kind he has none; but in view, and in near view of the fast 
appi caching peril, come«’ the irresistible craving for some wild excite- 
ment, some prodigious physical exertion, some desperate contest by which 
the mind should become inured to the nearness of death, or thought itself 
be mastered by fatigue. The immediate effect of a sudden sentence of 
this kind is to confuse and confound, not the one who pronounces it, but 
the person that receives it ; for of all the vast group of up-turned faces at 
an execution, it is only the man about to die who cannot see the sharp 
gleam of the axe as it falls upon him, and he who stands closest to the 
death-bell hears least distinctly the message it gives, "while far off the 
tones ring with a sad and sweet clearness in the cars of the listeners. 

With those whose nearest and ultimate consolation has always been 
found in books or their pen, after the first great shock there is often 
experienced an intense fervid desire to concentrate all their doomed 
f.icultios on some particular aim or work which they yearn to accomplish 
before they go, and to make that which they know to be their final 
effort also their most excellent and best, so that their last deeds shall 
be accounted honourable, their last counsels of ** heroic wisdom set to 
perfect words.” We can hardly tell how often a secret knowledge of 
this kind has been the real source of the eloquence which is so pene- 
trative and sympathetic in spirit as to astonish men by the light which 
it casts on the hidden workings of the human heart. 

To a sanguine, hopeful temperament, the blow is perhaps the most 
overwhelming at the moment, and yet the most quietly and peaoefiilly 
accepted at last; hut where a regretful, casuistical, and consoienticus 
mind is combiued with an earnest and indexible spirit, there arise 
reactionary perplexities, fears, and doubts, which often severely harass 
the man whose span of life is so svdftly closing in. Unquestionably, there 
are natures endowed with a faculty of such Singular precognition in human 
affairs, that they literally foresee* that is, they arrive at conclusions, not 
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hy aid of reason and calculation, but by absolute prescience, as if gitled 
'with the second«*6ight. Just as a man by daylight recogni 2 es at once hie 
own reflection in a mirror, whereas, in darkness, he would with difficulty, 
and by groping, as it were, in his memory, recall, one by one, his owu 
particular features, and so, slowly and step by step, attains to a recollec- 
tion of the sort of appearance he generally presented. Men thus endowed 
are generally a nature at once apprehensive, regretful, and resolute; 
and of them it may truly be affirmed that they die a thousand times 
before they die, and suffer every pain many times over in anticipation, 
and tenfold in actual amount of agony. Change is strong, but habit 
is stronger, and he cannot cast the one for the other, as he would his 
raiment. Apprehensive, I have said. Much to do, and so little time left 
me to do it, is the burden of his thought ; “ If such a combination should 
now turn out ill or differently to what I expect, if all I have reason 
to rely on should fail me in the critical time, liow then ? what to do ? 
Is there one possible contingency I have not mentally confronted? If 
Ko, what is it?” This is what he says or thinks, Kegretful: “This 1 
might have foreseen, that I might have prevented, a word more here, many 
words loss or different there, and this or that misery would never have 
bee n.” Kesolutc: ** So it shall be, in such a way and no other will I act — 
it is my fixed purpose from which I will not swerve.” Vain words I vain 
hopes I and oven, as they pass through his brain, he knows them to be so. 
But, in the presence of a silent, near, and resistless danger, thoughts, ques- 
tions, and answers like these succeed each other with bewildering confusion ; 
yet in all this dark sea of sadness, rarely does one doubt suggest itself as to 
the actual truth of a verdict, which is instinctively felt to be recorded by a 
tribunal more than human, and which man may neither sot aside nor alter. 

Often an intense momentary longing is experienced to bid farewell in 
some sort to all that he has loved best, he yearns to touch and retouch 
every familiar hand and thing, to see once again each face or scene that 
has been held dear ; but, in the very midst of it, the sentence recorded 
recurs to memory, and colour and warmth fade swiftly from his wishes 
— desire iiiils ” when the world and the things of the world grow 
shadowy and dim. 

Then follows perhaps, for a brief instant, a fren 2 ;iecl beseeching, or a 
mortal anguish, and then— ra great calm, and sometimes an immimity from 
even the fear of dissolution ; for our spirit becomes dominant as our body 
grows cold and helpless, and the frosts pf death, as they creep through 
the dying nerves, paralyse the hand and tongue, but not the soul. Dur- 
ing this ordeal, the conscience is purified as by fire, and the nature even 
of a very secretive man will become of a transparent truthfulness. There 
is a certain fruit known, I think, as the Siberian glass apple, whieh, as it 
ri|)ens, increases in a pellucid clearitess, until, just before it falls from the 
tree, it appears as though it were enclosed in crystal. In this way death 
purges the soul of deceits. With suph a narrow margin pf time to work 
in, what is there worth a lie or an unkind word ? The worst nature is 
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slow to take offence on the ere of a long jonrney ; nnd it is hard to say 
how much we cannot forgive when we are quite $ure that we are near our 
final moment. For death is a potent spell, and in its shadow the querulous 
grow patient, the rough man gentle, and those who never before con- 
sulted pleasure other than their own become painfulljr anxious to spare 
the labour of others, so tliat the many trifling offices which the band of 
love only can perform may be as few and light ns possible. Illness takes 
away or adds to the poetry of death accordingly as it is borne^sadly, 
inurrniiringly, or heroically. It is one of the most pathetic circumstances 
aitcndant on siich changes, that natural affection is thereby so much 
deepened /w gi’catly to multiply the pangs of dissolution j and yet, that 
tlic last-named, being twofold in their nature, should be experienced in a 
jwoportion comparatively infinitesimal by the one most nearly concerned. 

full Fcverity of the physicfil i)ain ho must bear ; that the watchers can 
neither prevent nor take aw'ay ; but, by the operation of a most merciful 
law, they may and do vicariously endure most of the mental suffering. 

And so approaches the last act of the drama, the prologue only of 
lac'll was spoken in the consulting-room of the physician, 

But how if at the very instiiut that such condemnation was recoidcd, 
a reprieve was born, not into the world, but into the knowledge of man, 
and a discovery till then unheralded by science, was destined to loom 
from out the actual darkness into the light. A respite, startling by its' 
unexpectedness, is at once granted — qualified indeed so that upon certain 
conditions of observance and abstinence— ^)y an especial control of emotions 
and passions, the progress of a malady held to be of all others most fatal 
in its nature should be arrested, and not death in the future, but tJm 
jirc'scnt terror of death, or at least of sudden death, should fade away. 

Such cases do unquestionably occur, and are likely to do sp in in- 
creased proportion as time rolls on, until it seems not unreasonable to 
linpe that gradually there will be no such thing as any one disease fv)r 
which there is neither alleviation nor cure. Precisely as in comparison 
with the old modes of locomotion, the swiftness of railway travelling 
involves a danger more absolute and widely destructive to life and limb, 
60 does the high presenro of civilization draw on the constitution and 
nervous force of man in a greater and more terrible excess. But the 
effect of civilization is not only more disease, but more science to meet 
disease, and the poison and the antidote go hand in hand. Whether the 
discovery of remedies will keep pace with the number and variety of 
maladies, it 'would be hazardous to pronounce, It is certain that all 
misery and every disease are caused by our running counter to GpdV 
laws. Had we knowledge to understand and wisdom to obey, we might 
live liappy and sinless lives, and dio of the natural exhaustion of old age. 
It is said of the Laps that, uncleanly and uncivilized as they are, judging 
them by the European standard, they yet in their Jivas fpllpw 90 implicitly 
the laws of their condition, and do so with stich hearty content, that they 
know no disease but old ago, and when tho^ take to th^lr beds, it is to 
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the bed of death. I have heard of men thus sentenced and reprieved 
almost as strangely affected by the sudden restoration of hope as by the 
previous announcement of impending death. For a man to have been 
thus situated by no means implies a mistake on the part of the physician. 

1 can give you Ipnestly no prospect of victory or even of a long struggle 
vitli your malady,” the latter will say ; “ it is one for which our art knows 
710 cure and little alleviation.” And in a little while he may be able to 
assert truthfully, ** I can now bid you hope, a remedy has been found, and 
the disease so long thought uncurable, can be arrested, though not rooted 
out. By such means as I will indicate, and vigilant and unceasing care 
in the use of them, you may yet live and not die.” 

^J'hcn as the warm flush of confidence steals and circulates along the 
limbs frozen by fear, there comes a vivid sense of peril postponed but not 
escaped, and a passionate desire to puiiiy the new-found happiness, and 
cleanse the future from the very shadow of self-reproach. A good man 
with tlie knowledge that liis tenure of life is still uncertain in a sense far 
beyond that in which the phrase is usually employed, acquires almost 
insensibly a tenderness of hcait, a constant charity, and a disposition to 
exaggerate no faults but his own. 1 can conceive of no more mighty 
privilege falling to any iiian than this, to have experienced the bitterness 
of death and from it to be recalled to life, to learn so quickly that dis- 
ciplined knowledge which is of all others the most actual, intimate and 
powerful, and habitually to feel that chastened awe which is wholly 
without alloy of ignoble terror. 

Any caieful observer will have had occasion to remark how quickly 
refined and spiritualized the countenance becomes of one who habitually* 
ill his own secret thought, anticipates death without dread as without 
defiance. And of this, the most touching outward sign, and one of itself, 
to the eye of the experienced physician, diagnostic of disease bound but 
not destroyed, baffled but not conquered, is that wistful, patient, far-off 
look in the eyes which so certainly speaks of long contemplation of the 
silent land. Not from death, not even from sudden death, but fiom un- 
prepared death, may W’c all be delivcied. 

We no longer toll the passing bell in our land for the dying — as the 
tree falls so it must lie, is the stern verdict of a protesting faith. No duty 
sought out and fulfilled, no supererogation of good deeds to the account of 
the dead ; no additional prayers, prolonged vigils, no penance, mental or 
bodily, on the part of the living, can avail to lessen regrets or smooth the 
path of the departed. But not the less the passing bell sounds in our 
hearts, yet, as one by one they pass forward alone and undismayed into 
the mists of death, the truth dawns faintly on our minds, that if, in our peti- 
tions for the enemy to spare us, we, Tithonus-like, were to be cursed by a 
granted prayer, and lose the ultimate hope that we too might one day die, 
no greater calamity could be imagined for any human being. ** Power to 
die disproveth right to grieve.” Death is even a better gift than life, and 
chiit ad plures is often the happiest thing that can be said of any man. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

Not very fib fib after all. 

It will perhaps bo remembered that terrible things had been foretold 
as about to happen between the Hartletop and Omnium families. Lady 
Dumbello had smiled whenever Mr. Plantagcnct Pallisor had spoken to 
her. Mr. Palliscr had confessed to himself that politics were not enoxigh 
for him, and that Love w^as necessary to make up the full completpent of 
his hap]unes 9 . Lord Dumbello had frowned latterly whenrhis eyes fell on 
the tall figure of the duke’s heir ; and the duke himself, — that potentate, 
generally so mighty in his silence, — the duke himself had spoken. Lady 

Courcy and Lady Clandidlem were, both of them, absolutely certain 
that the thing had been fully arranged. I am, therefore, perfectly justified 
in slating that the world was talking about the loves, — the illicit loves, — 
of Mr. Palliser and Lady Dumbello. 

And the talking of the world found Us way down to that respectable 
country parsonage in which Lady Dumbello had been born, and from 
which she had been taken away to those noble halls which she 
iicAv graced by her presence. The talking of the world was heard at 
Plumstead Episcopi, where still lived Archdeacon Grantly, the lady’s 
father; and was heard also at the deanery of Burch ester, where lived 
the lady’s aunt and grandfather. By whose ill-mannered tongue the 
rumour was spread in these ecclesiastical regions it boots not now to 
toll. But it may be remembered that Courcy Castle was not far from 
Barchester, and that Lady De Courcy was not given to hide her lights 
under a bushel. 

It was a terrible rumour. To what mother must not such a riunour 
respecting her daughter be very terrible ? In no mother’s ears could it 
have sounded more frightfully than it did in those of Mrs. Grantly* Lady 
Dumbello, the daughter, might be altogether worldly s but Mrs. Grantly 
bad never been more than half Worldly, In one moiety of her characteiv 
her habits, and her desires, she hod been wedded to things good in them?* 
selves, — to religion, to charity, and to honest-hearted uprightness. It is 
true that the circumstances of her life had induced her to serve both 
God and Mammon, and that, therefore, she had gloried greatly in tho 
marriage of her daughter with the heir of a marquis* She had revelled 
in the aristocratic elevation of her child, tiiough she continued to dispense 
books and catechisms with her own hands to the children of the labourers 
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of Plumstead Episcopi. Wlien Griselda had first become Lady Dumbello 
the mother feared somewhat lest her child should find heiself unequal 
to the exigencies of her new position. But the child had proved herself 
more than equal to them, and had mounted up to a dizzy height of 
success, >\hich brought to the mother great glory and great fear also. 
She delighted to think that her Griselda was great even among the 
daughters of marquises ; but she trembled as she reflected how defidly 
would be the fall from such a height — should there ever be a fall ! 

But she had never dreamed of such a fall as this 1 She would have 
Baid, — indeed, she pflen had said, — ^to the archdeacon that Griselda’s 
religious principles were too firmly fixed to be moved by outward 
worldly matters ; signifying, it may be, her conviction that that teacli- 
ing of Plumstead Episcopi had so fastened her daughter into a groove, 
that all the future teaching of Hartlebury would not suffice to undo tlie 
fastenings. When she had thus boasted no such idea as that of her 
daughter running from her husband’s house had ever come upon her; 
but she had alluded to vices of a nature kindred to that vice, — to vices 
into which other aristocratic ladies sometimes fell, who had been less 
firmly grooved ; and her boasting had amounted to this,— that she herself 
had so successfully served God and Mammon together, that her cliild 
might go foi'th and enjoy all worldly things without risk of damage to 
things heavenly. Then came upon her this rumour. The archdeacon 
told her in a hoarse whisper that lie had been recommended to look to it, 
that it was current through tlie world that GTisclda was about to leave 
her husband. 

“ Nothing on earth shall make me believe it,” said Mrs. Grantl 3 \ 
But slie sat alone in her drawing-room afterwards and trembled. Then 
came her sister, Mrs. Arabin, the dean’s wife, over to the parsonage, 
and in half-hidden words told the same story. She had heard it from 
Mrs. Proudie, the bishop’s wife. “ That woman is as fiilBe as the father of 
fiilsehoods,” said Mrs. Grantly. But she trembled the ttJlore ; and ns she 
prepared her parish work, could think of nothing but her child. What 
would be all her life to come, what would have been all that was past of 
her hfe, if this thing should happen to her 7 She would not believe it ; 
but jet she trembled the more as she thought of her daughter’s exaltation, 
and remembered that such things had bceti done in th<it world to which 
Griselda ndW belonged. Ah I would it Uot hare been better for them 
if they had not raised their heedi so high I And die walked out alone 
among the tombs of the nei|fhbourihg churchyard, and stood over the 
grave in which had beeh laid the bddy of her Other daughter. Gould it 
be that the fate of that one had boeU the happier. 

Very few words were on the subject between her and the 

archdeacon, and yet it aeemed agreed among them that something should 
be done* He went up 10 London, and saw his daughter, — not daring, 
however, to mention such a subject. Lord Dumbello w*as cross with 
him^ and very uneommunicative. Indeed both the archdeacon and 
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Mrd. Grantly had found that tlieii* daughter’s* house was not comfortable 
to them, and as they were sufficiently proud amotkg their own class they 
had not cared to press themselves oil the hospitality of their son-in-law. 
But he hud been able to perceive that all was not right in the house 
in Carlton Gardens. Lord Dumbello was not gracious with his wife, 
and there was something in the silenoc, rather than in the Speech, Of men, 
which bcemed to justiiy the report which had reached hiin« 

lie is there oA;ener than he should be,” said the archdeacon. And 
1 am sure of thi*?, at least, that Dumbello does not like it,” 

“ I will write to her,” said Mrs. Grantly at last. ** I am still her 
mother;— I will write to her. It may be that she does not know what 
people say of her.” 

And Mrs. Grantly did write. 

Aprils ISG— * 

Dkaklsi Grisllua, 

li bccma KonietinLGs thiit yon have been moved so far away from^me that t 
lin\c hardly n right to coiicerti niysclt more in the niTairs of your daily life, uiid 
1 know that it is impossible that you should refer to me for ^vice Or i^ympathy, 
M >uu would have done had you married loiuo gentleman of our own statiding. 
Hut 1 am quitti sure that my child does not forget her mother, or fail to look back upon 
luM inothor’s lo\c; and that she will allow mo to speak to her if she be in trouble, 
iis I would to any other chiM w'hom 1 had loved and chcrUlied. I pmy God that I 
may lie wrong in supposing that such tiouble is near you. If I am floyou will forgive 
me my solicitude. 

Rumours have rcacdicd us fi'oiu more Hum one quarter that— —Oh! Grisckln. I 
hardly know in what words to conceal and yet to declare that which I ha>e to write. 
They say that you are intimate •with Mr. ralUscr, the nephew of the duke, and that 
} our hubband is much offended. Perhaps I had better toll you all, openly, cautioning 
you not to suppose that I have believed it. They say that It is thought that you arc 
going to put yourself under Mr. TaHiseris protection. My dearest child, I think yon can 
imagiuo with what an agony I write these words,— with what terrible grief 1 mast 
have been oppi'CbRod before I could have allowed myself to entertain the thoughts 
which have produced thorn. Such things are said openly in Barchester, and your 
father, who lias been in town and has seen you, feels himself unable to tell mo that 
my mind may be at rest. 

I will not say to you a word as to the injury in a worldly point of view which 
would come to you fhjm any rupture With your husband. I believe that you 
can see what would be the effect of so terrible a step quito as plainly as I can show 
it you. You would break the heart of your father, and send your mother to her 
grave;— hut it is not even on that that 1 may most insist. It Ms this,-^that you 
would ofibnd your God by the worst sin diat a woman can commil, add cast y<miWsH 
into a depth of infamy in which repentance before Qod is almost impossible, and footu 
which escape before man is not permitted. 

1 do not believe it, my dearest, dearest child,— >my only living daughter; X do not 
believe what they have said to me. Bat as a mother I have not dditod to leave 
slander unnoticeA If yoU will write to me and lay that it is not so, you will itta^ too 
happy again, otCn though yon should felmkh me for my sospldoh. 

Believe that*at all times and under all rireuitistaacesy I am altil your loving 
mother, as 1 was in other days, 

fineiK OBiNTLT. 

We wilt now gd bodk to Mr. Pnlltaef Us htf sill Ida chtottibeiii »t the 
Albany, thinking of Kis love. The dnke fand eentloiied him, the 
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duke's agent had cautioned him ; and he, in spite of his high feeling of 
independence, had almost been made to tremble. All his thousands a year 
were in the balance, and perhaps also everything on which depended his 
position before the world. But, nevertheless, though he did tremble, he 
resolved to persevere. Statistics were becoming dry to him, and lovo 
was very sweet. Statistics, he thought, might be made as enchanting as 
ever, if only they could be mingled with love. The mere idea of loving 
Lady Dumbello had seemed to give a salt to his life of which he did not 
now know how to rob liimself. It is true that he had not as yet enjoyed 
many of the absolute blessings of love, seeing that his conversations with 
Lady Dumbello had never been warmer than those which have been 
repeated in these pages ; but his imagination had been at work ; and now 
that Lady Dumbello was ftilly established at her house in Carlton 
Gardens, he was determined to declare his passion on the first convenient 
opportunity. It was sufficiently manifest to him that the world expect^ 
him to do so, and that the world was already a little disposed to find fault 
with the slowness of his proceedings. 

lie had been once at Carlton Gardens since the season had commenced, 
and the lady had favoured him with her sweetest smile. But he had only 
been half a minute alone with her, and during that half-minute had only 
time to remark that he supposed she would now remain in London for 
the season. 

“ Oh, yes,” she had answered, ** we shall not leave till July.” Nor 
could he leave till July, because of the exigencies of his statistics. He 
therefore had before him two, if not three, clear months in which to 
manoeuvre, to declare his purposes, and prepare for the future events of his 
life. As he resolved on a certain morning that he would say his fust 
tender word to Lady Dumbello that very night, in the drawing-room of 
Lady De Courcy where he knew that he should meet her, a letter came 
to him by the post. He well knew the hand and the intimation which it 
would contain. It was from the duke’s agent, Mr. Fothergill, and informed 
him that a certain sum of money had been placed to his credit at his 
banker’s. But the letter wont further, and informed him also that the 
duke had given his agent to understand that special instructions would be 
necessary before the next quarterly payment could be made. Mr. Fother- 
gill said nothing further, but Mr. Palliser understood it all. lie felt his 
blood run cold round his heart ; but, nevertheless, he determined that he 
would not break his word to Lady De Courcy that night. 

And Lady Dumbello received her letter also on the same, morning. 
She was being dressed as she read it, and the maidens who attended her 
found no cause to suspect that anything in the letter had excited her 
ladyship. Her ladyship was not often excited, though she was vigilant in 
exacting from them their utmost cares. She read her letter, however, 
very carefully, and os she sat beneath the toilet implements of her maidens 
thought deeply of the tidings which had been brought to her. She was 
angry with no one ; — she was thankftil to no one. She felt no special love 
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foi* ally persoti concerned in tlie matter. Her heart did not say, “ Oh, my 
lord and husband I ” or, “ Oh, my lover I ” or, ** Oh, my mother, the 
friend of my childhood ! But she became aware that matter for thought 
had been brought before her, and she did think. “ Send my love to Lord 
Dumbello,” she said, when the operations were nearly completed, ** and 
tell him that 1 shall be so glad to see him if he will come to me while 1 
am at breakfast.” 

“ Yes, my lady.” And then the message came back: “Ilia lordship 
would be with her ladyship certainly.” 

“ Gustavi 8,” she said, as soon as she had seated herself discreetly in 

her chair, “ I have had a letter from my mother, which you had better 

read ; ” and she handed to him the document. “ I do not know what I 
’ * ^ 
liave done to deserve such suspicions from her ; but she lives in the 

country, and has probably been deceived by ill-natured people. At any 

rate you must read it, and tell me what I should do.” \ 

We may predicate fiom this that Mr. Palliser’s chance of being able 
to shipwreck himself upon that rock was but small, and that he would, in 
spite of himself, be saved from his uncle’s anger. Lord Dumbcllo took 
(he letter and read it very slowly, standing, as he did so, with his back to 
the fire. lie read it very slowly, and his wife, though she i^ever turned 
her face directly upon his, could perceive that he became very red, that 
lic was fluttered and put beyond himself, and that his answer was not 
ready. She was well aware that his conduct to her during the last three 
months had been much altered from his former usages ; that he had been 
rougher with her in his speech when alone, and less courteous in his 
attention when in society ; but she had made no complaint or spoken a 
word to show him that she had marked the change. She had known, 
moreover, the cause of his altered manner, and having considered much, 
liad resolved that she would live it down. She had declared to herself 
that she had done no deed and spoken no word that justified suspicion, 
and therefore she would make no change in her ways, or show herself to 
be conscious that she was suspected. But now, — ^having her mother’s 
letter in her hand, — she could bring him to an explanation without 
making him aware that she had ever thought that he had been jealous of 
her. To her, her mother’s letter was a great assistance. It justified a 
scene like this, and enabled her to fight her battle after her own fashion. 
As for eloping with any Mr. Palliser, and giving up the position which 
she had won ; — ^no, indeed 1 She had been fastened in her grooves too 
well for that ! Her mother, in entertaining any fear on such a subject, 
had shown herself to be ignorant of the solidity of her daughter’s 
character. 

“ Well, Gustavus,” she said at last. “ You must say what answer I 
shall make, or whether 1 shall make any answer.” But he was not even 
yet ready to instruct her. So he unfolded the letter and read it again, 
and ^e poured out for herself a cup of tea. 

“ It’s a very serious matter,” said he. 
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“ Yes, it is serious ; I could not but think such letter fro?u my 
mother to be serious. Had it coiyio from any one else I doubt whether 
I should have troubled you ; unless, indeed, it had been from any as near 
to you ns she is to me. As it is, you cannot but feel that I am right.’* 

‘‘Right ! Oh, yes, you are right,— quite Hght to tejl me; you should 

tell me everything. D them ! ” But whom he meant to condemn 

he did not explain. 

“ I am above all things averse to cause you trouble,” she said. “ I 
have seen some little things of late 

“ Has he ever said anything to you ? ” 

“ Who, — Mr. Palliw ? Never a woid.” 

“ He has hinted at nothing of this kind ? ” 

Never a word. Had he done so, I must have made you understand 
that he could not have been allowed again into my drawing-roonj.” Then 
again he read the letter, or pretended to do so. 

“ Your mother means well,” he said. 

“ Oh, yes, she means well. She has been foolish to believe the tittle- 
tattle that has reached her, — very foolish to oblige me to give you this 
annoyance.” 

“Oh, as for that, I’m not annoyed. By Jove, no. Come, Giiselda^ 
let us have it all out ; other people have said this, and I have been unhappy. 
Now, you know it all.” 

“ Have I made you unhappy ? ” 

“ Well, no ; not you. Don’t be hard upon me when I tell you the 
whole truth. Fools and brutes have whispered things that have vexed 
me. They may whispjer till the devil fetches them, but they shan’t annoy 
me again. Give me a kiss, my girl.” And he absolutely put out his 
arms and embraced her. “ "W^rite a good-natured letter to your mother, 
and a«»k her to come up for a week in May. That’ll be the best thing ; 
and then she’ll understand. By Jove, it’s twelve o’clock. Qpod-by.” 

Lady Dumbollo was well aware that she had triumphed, and that her 
mother’s letter had been invaluable to her. But it had been used, and 
therefore she did not read it again. She ate her breakfast in quiet comfort, 
looking over a milliner’s French circular as she did so ; and then, when 
the time for such an operation had fully come, she got to her W'riting-table 
and answered her mother’s letter. 

Dj.ar Mamma (she said), 

I THOUGHT it best to show your letter at once to Lord Dumbello. He snid 
that people wonld be ill-natured, and seemed to tliink that the telling of such stories 
could not be helped. As regards you, he was not a bit angry, bat said that you and 
papa had better come to iis for a week about the end of next month. Do cmne. Wo 
are to have rather a large dinner-party on the 23rd. His Royal Highness is cozping, and 
I think papa would like to meet him. Have yoti observed that those very high bonnets 
have all gone out : I never liked them ; and as I had got a hint from Paris, I have been 
doing my best to put them down. I do hope nothing will prevent your coming. 

Your a^ectipnate daughter, 

O. Dcmbbltx). 


Carlton Garden^j Wednesday. 
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Mis. Giftntly was aware, from the moment in which she received the 
letter, that she had wronged her danghtcr by hev suspicions. It did not 
occur to her to disbelieve a word that was paid in the letter, or an infer- 
ence that was implied. She had been wrong, and rejoiced that it was so. 
Put novel thdesB there was that in the letter which annoyed and irritated 
her, though she could not cxphiin to herself the cause of her annoyance. 
She had throiyn all her heart into that which she had written, but in the 
words which her child Imd written not a vestige of hec»t was to be found. 
In that reconciling of God and Mammon which Mrs. Grantly had carried 
on ho successfully in the education of her jdaughter the organ had not 
been rcfuiied, and had become withered, if not defunct, through want 
of use. 

a 'vy'c will not go there, I think,” said Mrs. Grantly, speaking to her 
husband. «• 

“ Oh, dear, no ; certainly not. If yon want to go to town at all, J will 
take rooms for you. And as tor Jus Royal Jlighness— I I hi^ve g great 
lespoct for his Royal Highness, but I do not in the least desfie to meet 
him at Dumbcllo’s table.” 

And so that matter was settled, as regarded the inhabitants of Pliim- 
Mrad Kpiscopi. 

And whither did Lord Dumbello betake biniself ^^hen he left his wife’s 
mom in so great a hurry at twelve o’clock ? Not to the Paik, nor to 
'Littei sail’s, nor to a committee- room of the House of Commons, nor yet 
t() the bow- window of his club. BiU he went straight to a great 
jewellei’s in Ludgatc-hill, and there ptirchatjcd a wonderful green neck- 
J.iee, very rare and curious, heavy with green spaikling drops, with three 
rows of shining green stones embedded in chaste gold, — a necklace 
amounting almost to a jewelled cuirass in weight and extent, ft had 
been in all the e\hil)itioiis, and was very costly and magnificent. While 
Lady Dumbello was still dressing jn the evening this was brought to her 
willi her lord’s love, as his token of renewed confidence; and Lady 
Dumbello, as she counted the sparkles, tiiumphed inwardly, telling herself 
that she had played her cards well. 

But while she counted the sparkles produced by her full reconciliation 
with her lord, poor Plantagonet Palliser was still trembling in his igno- 
lance. If only lie could have been allowed to see Mrs. Grantly’s letter, 
and the lady’s answer, and the lord’s present ! But no such seeing was 
vouchsafed to him, and lie was carried off in his brougham to Lady 
De Courcy’s lioubo, twittering with expectant love, and trembling with 
expectant ruin. To this conclusion he had come at any ^atq, tbat if any- 
thing was to be done, it should be done now. He would ipcajk a word of 
love, and prepare his future in accordance with the acceptguce it plight 
receive. 

Lady De Courcy’s rooms were veiy crowded when h^ arrived there. 
It was the first great crushing party of the season, and all the world bad 
been collected into Port man Square. Lady De Courcy was smiling as 
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though her lord had no teeth, as though her eldest son’s condition Was 
quite haj)p7, and all things were going well with the De Courcy interests. 
Lady Margarctta was there behind her, bland without and bitter within ; 
and Lady Rosina also, at some further distance, reconciled to this world’s 
vanity and finery because there was to be no dancing. And the niai-ricd 
daughters of the house were there also, striving to maintain their positions 
on the strength of their undoubted birth, but subjected to some snubbing 
by the lowness of their absolute circumstances. Gazebee was there, 
happy in the absolute fact of his connection with an carl, and blessed 
with the consideration that was extended to him as an earl’s son-in-law. 
And Crosbic, also, was in the rooms, — was present there, though he had 
sworn to himself that he would no longer dance attendance on the 
countess, and that he would sever himself away from the wretchedness of 
the family. But if he gave up them and their ways, what else would then 
be left to him ? lie had come, therefore, and now stood alone, sullen, in 
a corner, telling himself that all was vanity. Yes ; to the vain all will 
be vanity ; and to the poor of heart all will be poor. 

Lady Dumbello was there in a small inner room, seated on a conch to 
which she had been brought on her first arrival at the house, and on 
which she would remain till she departed. From time to time some very 
noble or very elevated personage would come before her and say a word, 
and she would answer tliat elevated personage with another -word ; but 
nobody had attempted with her the task of conversation. It was nndci’- 
stood that Lady Dumbello did not converse, — unless it were occasionally 
with Mr. Palliser. 

Slie knew well that Mr. Palliser was to meet her there. lie had 
told her expressly that he should do so, having inquired, with much 
solicitude, whether she intended to obey the invitation of the countess. 

I shall probably be there,” she had said, and now had determined 
that her mother’s letter and her husband’s conduct to her should not 
cause her to break her word. Should Mr. Palliser “forget” himself, 
she would know how to say a w^ord to him as she had known how to 
say a word to her husband. Forget himself! She was very sure that 
Mr. Palh'ser had been making up his mind to forget himself for some 
months past. 

He did come to her, and stood over licr looking unutterable things. 
His unutterable things, however, were so looked, that they did not abso- 
lutely demand notice from the lady. He did not sigh like a furnace, 
nor open his eyes upon her as though there were two suns in the firmament 
above her head, nor did he beat his breast or tear his hair. Mr. Palliser 
had been brought up in a school which delights in tranquillity, and never 
allows its pupils to commit themselves either to the sublime or to the 
ridiculous. He did look an unutterable thing or two ; but he did it with 
BO decorous an eye, that the lady, who was measuring it all with groat 
accuracy, could not, as yet, declare that Mr. Palliser had “forgotton 
himself.” 
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There was room by her on the couch, and once or twice, at Ilarile- 
bury, he had ventured so to seat himself. On the present occasion, 
however, he could not do so without placing himself manifestly on her 
dress. She would have known how to fill a larger couch even than that, 
— as she would have known, also, how to make room, — had it been her 
mind to do so. So he stood still over her, and she smiled at him. Sucli 
a smile I It was cold as death, flattering no one, saying nothing, hideous 
in its unmeaning, unreal grace. Ah ! how I hate the smile of a woman 
who smiles by rote I It made Mr. Palliser feel very uncomfortable ; — but 
he did not analyze it, and persevered. 

“ Lady Dumbello,’’ he said, and his voice was very low, “ I have been 
looking forward to meeting you here.” 

“Have you, Mr, Palliser ? Yes; I remember that you asked me 
whether I was coming.” 

“ I did. Ilm — Lady Dumbello ! ” and he almost trenched upon the 
outside verge of that schooling which had taught him to avoid both the 
Miblinic and the ridiculous. But he had not forgotten himself ^as yet, and 
so slie smiled again. 

Lady Dumbello, in this world in which we live it is so hard to get 
a moment in which we can speak.” He had thought that she W'ould move 
her dress, but she did not. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” she said; “ one doesn’t often want to say very 
much, I think.” 

** Ah, no ; not often, perhaps. But when one does want I How I do 
hate these crowded rooms I” Yet, when he had been at Hartlebury he had 
resolved tliat the only ground for him would be the crowded drawing- 
room of some large London house. “ I wonder whether you ever desire 
anything beyond them ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” said she ; “ but I confess that I am fond of parties.” 

Mr. Palliser looked around and thought that he saw that he was 
unobserved. He had made up his mind as to what he would do, and he 
was determined to do it. He had in him none of that readiness which 
enables some men to make love and carry off their Dulcineas at a 
moment’s notice, but he had that pluck which would have made himself 
disgraceful in his own eyes if he omitted to do that as to the doing of 
which he had made a solemn resolution. He would have preferred to do 
it sitting, but, faute de mieux, seeing that a seat was denied to him, he 
would do it standing. 

“ Griselda,” he said, — and it must be admitted that Ids tone was not 
bad. The word sank softly into her ear, like small rain upon moss, and 
it sank into no other ear. “ Griselda I ” 

“ Mr. Palliser I ” said she ; — and though she made no scene, though 
she merely glanced upon him once, he could see that he was wrong. 

“ May I not call you so ? *’ 

“ Certainly not. Shall I aide you to see if my people are there ?” lie 
stood a moment before her hesitating. ** My oarriage, I mean.” As she 
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gave the conimahd she glanced at him again^ and then he obeyed her 
orders. 

Whcti he teturlied she had left her seat; but he heard her name 
announced on the stairs, and caught a glance of the back of her head us 
she made her way gracefully doifira through the crowd. He never 
attempted to make love to her again, utterly disappointing the hopes 
of Lady De Courcy, Mrs. Proudie, and Lady Clandidleni. 

As I would wish thosS who are interested in Mr. Palliser’s fortunes 
to know the ultimate result of this adventure, and as we shall not have 
space to return to hia affairs in this little history, 1 may, perhaps, be 
allowed to press somewhat forward, and tell what Fortune did for him 
before the close of that London season. Everybody knows that in that 
spring Lady Glcncora MacCluskie was brought out before the world, 
aud it is equally well known that she, as the only child of the late Lord 
of the Isles, was the great heiress of the day. It is true that the 
hereditary possession of Skye, Staffa, Mull, Arran, and Bute WTnt, with 
the title, to the Marquis of Auldreekio, together with the counties of 
Caithness and Ross-shire. But the property in Fife, Aberdeen, Perth, 
and Kincardineshire, comprising the gi*eatcr part of tlaose counties, and 
the coaLmineS in Lanark, as well as the enormous estate within tlie city 
of Glasgow, were unentailed, and went to the Lady Glencora. She was 
a fair girl, with bright blue eyes and short wavy flaxen hair, very soft to 
the eye. The Lady Glencora was small in stature, and her happy round 
jace lacked, perhaps, the highest grace of female beauty. But there 
was ever a smile upon it, at which it was very pleasant to look ; aud 
the intense interest with which she would dance, and talk, and follow up 
every amusement that w’as offered her, was very charming. The hoibo 
she rode was the deaiest love; — oh ! slie loved him so dearly ! And she 
had a little dog that was almost as dear as the horse. The friend of her 
youth, Sabrina Scott, was — oh, such a girl I And her cousin, the little 
Lord of the Isles, the heir of the marquis, was so gracious and beautiful 
that she Was always covering him with kiSscs. Unfortunately he was 
only six, so that there was hardly a possibility that tlie properties should 
be brought together. 

But Lady Glencora, though she was so charming, had even in this, 
her first outset upon the world, given great uneasiness to her friends and 
caused the Marqtiis of Auldreokie to be almost wild with dismay. There 
was a terribly handsome man about town, who had spent every shilling 
that anybody would give him, who was veiy fond of brandy, who was 
known, but not trusted, at Newmarket, Who wda said to be deep in 
every vice, whose father would Uot speak to him; — and witli him the 
Lady Glencora was never tired of dancing. One morning she had told 
her cousin the marquis, with a flashing eye, — for the round blue eye 
could flash, — that Burgo Fitzgerald was more sinned against than sinning. 
Ah me ! what was a guardian marquis, anxious for the fate of the family 
property, to do imder such circumstances os that ? 
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But befol-e th6 end of the seasoti the marqUiH dnd the duke were both 
happy men, and we will hope that the Lady Gloncora alfio was satisfied. 
Mr. Plautagenet Palliser bad danced with her twice, aud had spoken his 
mind. He had an interview with the marquis, which Was pre-eminently 
satisfactory, and everything was settled. Glelicora no doUbt told him 
how she had accepted that plain gold ring from Btirgo Fitzgerald, and 
liow she had restored it ; but I doubt whether she ever told him of that 
wavy lock of golden hair which Burgo still keeps In his receptacle for 
such treasures. 

** Plantagenet,” said the duke, with quite unaccustomed warmth, 
‘‘ in this, as in all things, you have shown yourself to be everything 
that 1 could desire. I have told the marquis that Matching Priory, with 
th(* whole estate, should be given over to you at once. It is the tnost 
ctunfortable country-house I know. Glencora shall have The Homs as 
her wedding present.” 

But the genial, frank delight of Mr. Fotliergill pleased Mr. Palliser the 
nioht. Tliq lieir of the Pallisers had done his duty, and Mr. FothCrgill 
was unfeignedly a happy man. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

Showing how Mr, Crosbie became again a Happy Man. 

It has been told in the last chapter how Lady De Cotircy gave a groat 
party in London in the latter days of April, and it may therefore be 
thought that things were going well with the De Courcys; but I fear 
the inference would be untrue. At any rate, things were not going well 
with Lady Alexandrina, fbr she, on her mother's first arrival in town, 
had rushed to Portman-square with a long tale of her sufieriDgs. 

“ Oh, mamma ! you woxdd not believe it ; but he hardly ever speaks 
to me.” 

My dear, there are worse faults in a man than that.” 

I am alone there all the day. I never get out. He never offers to 
get me a carriage. He asked me to walk with him once last week, when 
it was raining. I saw that he waited till the rain began. Only think, 
I have not been out three evenings this month, — except to Amelia's ; atid* 
now he says he won’t go there any more, because a fly is So expensive. 
You can’t believe how uncomfortable the house is.” 

“ I thought you chose it, my dear.” 

“ I looked at it, but, of course, I didn’t know what ix house OUgbt to 
be. Amelia said it wasn’t nice, but he would have it. lie bates Amelia. 
Tm sure of that, for he says everything lie can to Snub her and 
Mr. Gazebee. Mr. Gazebee is as good aS he, at any rate. What do you 
think? He has given Richard warning to go. YoU never saw him, but 
he was a very good servi^it. He has given him ivaming, and he is not 
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talking of getting another man. I won’t live Avith him without somebody 
to wail upon me.” 

“ My dearest girl, do not think of such a thing as leaving him.” 

But I will think of it, mamma. You do not know what my life is 
• in that house. He never speaks to me, — never. He comes home before 
dinner at half- past six, and when he has just shown himself he goes to his 
dressing-room. He is always silent at dinner-time, and after dinner 
he goes to sleep. He breakfasts always at nine, and goes away at half- 
past nine, though I know he does not get to his office till eleven. If 
I want anything, ho says that it cannot be afforded. I never thought 
before that he was stingy, but I am sure now that he must be a miser 
at heart.” 

“ It is better so than a spendthrift, Alexandrina.” 

1 don’t know that it is better. He could not make me more 
iinhappy than I am. Unhappy is no Avord for it. What can I do bhut 
up in such a house as that by myself from nine o’clock in the morning 
till six in the evening? Everybody knows Avhat he is, so that nobody 
will come to see me. I tell you fairly, mamma, I will not stand it. If 
you cannot help me, I will look for help elsewhere.” 

It may, at any rate, be said that things were not going well with that 
branch of the De Courcy family. Nor, indeed, was it going well Avith 
faomc otlier branches. Lord Porlock had married, not having selected his 
partner for life from the choicest cream of the aristocratic circles, and his 
mother, while endeavouring to say a AA^ord in his favour, had been so 
abused by the earl that she had been driven to declare that she could no 
longer endure such usage. She had come up to London in direct 
opposition to his commands, Avhile he was fastened to his room by gout ; 
and had given her party in defiance of him, so that people should not 
say, when her back Avas turned, that she had slunk away in despair. 

I have borne it,” she said to Margaretta, “ longer than any other 
woman in England would have done. While I thought that any of 
you would maiTy ” 

“ Oh, don’t talk of that, mamma,” said Margaretta, putting a little 
scorn into her voice. She had not been quite pleased that even 
her mother should intimate that all her chance was over, and yet she 
herself had often told her mother that she had given up all thought of 
marrying. 

Hosina will go to Amelia’s,” the countess continued ; Mr. Gazebee 
is quite satisfied that it should be so, and he Avill take care that she 
shall have enough to cover her own expenses. I propose that you and 
1, dear, sliall go to Baden-Baden.” 

“ And about money, mamma ? ” 

“ Mr. Gazebee must manage it. In spite of all that your father says, 
I know that there must be money. The expense will be much less so 
than in our present way.” 

“ And what will papa dp himself?” 
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“ I cannot help it, my dear. No one knows what I have had to 
bear. Another year of it would kill me. His language has become 
worse and worse, and I fear every day that he is going to strike me with 
his crutch.” 

Under all tJiesc circumstances it cannot be said that the De Courcy 
interests were prospering. 

But Lady De Courcy, when die had made up her mind to go to 
Baden-Baden, had by no means intended to take her youngest daughter 
with her. She had endured for years, and now Alexandrina was unable 
to endure for six months. Her chief grievance, moreover, was this, — that 
licr husband ivas silent. The mother felt that no woman had a right 
to complain much of any such sorrow as that. If her earl had sinned 
only iii that way, she would have been content to have remained by him 
till the last ! 

And yet I do not know whether Alexandrina’s life was*not quite as , 
hard as that of her mother. She barely exceeded the truth when she 
bjiid that he never si)oke to Ltr. The hours with her in her new comfort- 
less house were very long, — very long and very tedious. Marriage with her 
had by no means been the thing that she had expected. At home, with her 
mother, there had always been people around her, hut they had not 
always been such as she herself would have chosen for her companiojis. 
bhc had thought that, when married, she cou^^ choose and have those 
about her who were congenial to her ; but she found that none came to 
her. Her sister, who was a wiser woman than she, had begun her 
married life with a definite idea, and had earned it out ; but this poor 
creature found herself, as it were, stranded. When once she had con- 
ceived it in her hemt to feel anger against her husband, — and she had done 
so before they had been a week together, — there was no love to bring her 
back to him again. She did not know that it behoved her to look 
pleased when he entered the room, and to make him at any rate think 
that his presence gave her happiness. She became gloomy before she 
reached her new house, and never laid her gloom aside. He would have 
made a struggle for some domestic comfort, had any seemed to be within his 
reach. As it was, he struggled for domestic propriety, believing that he 
might so best bolster up his present lot in life. But the task became 
harder and harder to him, and the gloom became denser and more dense. 
He did not think of her unhappiness, but of his own ; as she did not 
think of his tedium, but of hers. “ If this be domestic felicity ! ” ho 
would say to himself, as he sat in his arm-chair, striving to fix his 
attention upon a book. 

“ If this be the happiness of married life I ” she thought, as she remained 
listless, without even the pretence of a book, behind her teacups. In 
truth she would not walk with him, not caring for such exercise round 
the pavement of a London square ; and he had resolutely determined that 
^ she should not run him into debt for carriage hire. He was not a 
curmudgeon with his money ; he was no miser. But he had found that 
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in marrying an earl’a daughter he had made himself a poor man, and he 
was resolved that he %voiuld not also be an embarrassed man. 

When the bride heard that her mother and sister were about to escape 
to Baden-Baden, there rushed upon her a sudden hope that she might be 
able to accompany the flight. She would not be parted froin her husband, 
or at least not so parted that the world should suppose that they had 
quarrelled. She would simply go away and make a long visit, — a very 
long visit. Two years ago a sojourn with her mother and Margarettn at 
Baden-Baden would not have ofl[ered to her much that was attractive ; 
but now, in her eyes, such a life seemed to be a life in Paradise. In 
truth, the tedium of those hours in Princess Koyal Crescent had been 
very heavy. 

But how could she contrive that it should be so ? That conversation 
with her mother had taken place on the day preceding the party, and 
Lady De Courcy had repeated it with dismay to Margaretta. 

“ Of course he would allow her an income,” Margaretta had coolly 
said. 

But, my dear, they have been married only ten weeks.” 

1 don’t sec why anybody is to be made absolutely wretched 
because they are married,” Margaretta answered. “ I don’t want to 
persuade her to leave him, but if what she says is true it must be very 
iincomfottable.” 

Crosbie had consented to go to the party in 1 ’or tman- square, but hud 
not greatly enjoyed himself on that festive occasion. lie had stood about 
moodily, speaking hardly a word to any one. llis wholci aspect of life 
seemed to have been altered during the last few months. It was here, in 
such spots as this that he had been used to And his glory. On such 
occasions he had shone with a peculiar light, making envious the hearts 
of many who watched the brilliance of his career as they stood around in 
dull quiescence. But now no one in those rooms had been more dull, 
more silent, or less courted than he ; and yet he was established there as 
the son-in-law of that noble house. “Rather slow work; isn’t it?” 
Gazebee had said to him, having, after many cffbrts, succeeded in reaching 
his brother-in-law in a corner. In answer to this Crosbie had only 
grunted. “ As for myself,” continued Gazebee, “ 1 would a deal sooner 
be at home with my paper and slippers. It seems to me tlicso sort of 
gatherings don’t suit married men.” Crosbie had again gtunted, and 
had then escaped into another corner. 

Crosbie and his wife went home together in a cab, — speechless both of 
them. Alexandrina hated cabs, — but she had been plainly told that in 
such vehicles, and in such vehicled only, could she be allowed to travel. 
On the following morning ho was at the breakfast-table punctually by 
nine, but she did not make her appearance till after he had gone to liis 
office. 8oon after that, however, she was away to her mother and her 
sister; but she was seated grimly in her drawing-room when he came in 
to see her, on his return to his house. Having said some word which 
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might be taken for a greeting, he was about to retire ; but ahe stopped 
him with a request that he would speak to her. 

“ Certainly/* said he. “I was only going to dress. It is nearly the 
half-hour.’* 

“ I won’t keep you very long, and if dinner is a few minutes late it 
won’t signify. Mamma and Margaretta are going to Baden-Baden.” 

“ To Baden-Baden, arc they ?** 

‘‘Yes; and they intend to remain there— for a considerable time.** 
There was a little pause, and Alexandrina found it necessaiy to clear her 
voice and to prepare herself for furtlier speech by a little cough. She 
was determined to make her proposition, but was rather afraid of the 
maimer in which it might be first received. 

“ Has anything happened at Courcy Castle ? ” Crosbie asked. 

“ No ; that is, yes ; there may have been some words between papa and 
mamma ; but I don’t quite know. That, however, does not mTatter now. 
Mamma is going, and purposes to remain tliore for the rest of the year,” 

“And the house in town will be given up.” 

“ I suppose so, but tlmt will be os papa chooses. Have you any 
objection to my going with mamma?” 

What a question to be asked by a bride ten weeks’ standing I She 
hud hardly been above a month with her husband in her new house, and 
she was now asking permission to leave it, and to leave him also, for an 
indefinite number of months,— perhaps for ever. But she showed no 
excitement as she made her request. There was neither sorrow, nor 
regret, nor hope in her face. She had not put on half the animation 
which she had once assumed in asking for the use, twice a week, of a 
carriage done up to look as though it were her own private possession. 
Crosbie had then answered her with great stcrniiesB, and she had wept 
when his refusal was made ceitain to her. But there was to be no weep- 
ing now. She meant to go, — with his permission if he would accord it, 
and without it if he should refuse it. The question of money was no 
doubt important, but Gazebee should manage that, — as he managed all 
those things. 

“Going with them to Baden-Baden?” said Crosbie. “For how 
long ? ” 

“ Well ; it would be no use unless it were for some time.” 

“ For how long a time do you mean, Alexandrina? Speak out what 
you really have to say. For a month ? ” 

“ Oh, more than that.” 

“ For two months, or six, or as long as they may stay there?” 

“ We could settle that afterwards, when I am there.” During all 
this time she did not once look into his face, though he was looking hard 
at her throughout. 

“ You mean,” said he, “ that you wish to go away from me.” 

“ In one sense it would be going away, certainly.” 

“ But in the ordinary sense ? is it not so? When you talk of going 
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to Baden-Baden for an unlimited number of months, have you any idea 
of coming back again ? 

“ Back to London, yoit mean ?” 

Back to me, — to my house, — to your duties as a wife I Why cannot 
you say at once what it is you want? JTou wish to be separated 
from me ? ” 

1 am not happy here, — in this house.” 

And who chose the house? Did I want to come liere ? But it is 
not that. If you are not happy here, what could you have in any other 
liousc to make you happy ? ” 

“ If you were left alone in this room for seven or eight hours at a 
time, without a soul to come to you, you would know wdiat 1 mean. 
And even after tliat, it is not much better. You never speak to me when 
you are here." 

“ Is it iny fault that nobody comes to you ? The fact is, Alexandrina, 
that you will not reconcile yourself to the manner of life wliich is suitable 
to my income. You arc wretched because you cannot have yourself 
driven round the Park. I cannot find you a carriage, and will not 
attempt to do so. You may go to Baden-Baden if you please; — that is, if 
your mother is willing to take you." 

“ Of course I must pay my own expenses," said Alexandrina. But to 
this he marie no answ^er on tho moment. As soon as he had given his 
penriission he had risrui from his seat and was going, and her last words 
only caught him in the doorway. After all, would not this be the cheapest 
arrangement that he could make? As he went through his calculations 
he stood up with his elbow on the mantelpiece in his dressing-room, lie 
had scolded his wife beciiusc she had been unhappy with him; but had 
he not been quite as unhappy with her? Would it not be better that 
they should part in tjiis quiet, half-unnoticed way ; — that they should 
part and never again come together 7 He was lucky in this, that hitherto 
had come upon them no prospect of any little Crosbie to mar the advan- 
tages of such an an'angemcnt. If he gave her four hundred a ycitr, and 
allowed Gazebee two more towards the paying off of encumbrances, he 
would still have six on which to enjoy himself in London. Of course he 
could not live as he had lived in those happy days before his marriage, 
nor, independently of the cost, would such a mode of life be within his 
reach. But he might go to his club for his dinners ; he might smoke 
liis cigar in luxury ; he would not be bound to that wooden home which, 
in spite of all liis resolutions, had become almost unendurable to him. 
So he made his calculations, and found that it would be well that his 
bride should go. He would give over his house and furniture to Gazebee, 
allowing Gazebee to do as he would about that. To bo once more a 
bachelor, in lodgings, with six hundred a year to spend on himself, 
seemed to him now such a prospect of happiness that he almost became 
light-hetu-ted as he dressed himself. He would let her go to Baden- 
Baden. 
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There was nothing said about it at dinner, nor did he mention the 
subject again till the servant had left the tea-things on the drawing-room 
table. You can go with your mother if you like it,” he then said. 

** I think it will be best,” she answered. 

“ Perhaps it will. At any rate you shall suit yourself.” 

And about money ? 

“You had better leave me to speak to Gazebee about that.” 

“ Very well. Will you have some tea ? ” And then the whole thing 
was finished. 

( )ii the next day she went after lunch to her mother s house, and 
never came back again to Princess Royal Crescent. During that 
morning she packed up those things which she cared to pack herself, 
and sent her sisters there, with an old family servant, to bring away 
whatever else might be sui)posed to belong to her. “ Dear, dear,” said 
Amelia, “what trouble I had in getting tliese things together for 
tliein, and only the other day. I can’t but think she’s wrong to go 
away.” 

“ I don’t know,” haid Marg iretta. “ She has not been so ludky as you 
l.ave in the man she lias married. I always felt that she would find it 
(lifiiriilt to manage him.” 

“ I^ut, my dear, she has not tried. She hai^given up at once. It isn’t 
management that was wanting. The fact is *Ci^at when Alexandrina 
began she didn’t make up her mind to tlie kind of thing she was coming 
to. I did. I knew it wasn’t to be all party-going and that sort of thing. 
But I must own that Crosbie isn’t the same son of man as Mortimer. I 
don’t think I could have gone on with him. You might as well have 
those small books put up ; he won’t care about them.” And in this Avay 
Crosbie’s house Avas dismantled. 

She saw him no more, for he made no farewell visit to the house in 
Portman-square. A note had been brought to him at his oflSce ; “ I am here 
with mamma, and may as w’^ell say good-by now. We start on Tuesday. 
If you wish to write, you can send your letters to the housekeeper here. 
1 lioi)c you will make yourself comfortable, and that you will be well. 
Yours affectionately, A. C.” He made no answer to it, but went that day 
and dined at his club. 

“ I haven’t seen you this age,” said [Montgomerie Dobbs. 

“ No. My wdfe is going abroad with her mother, and while she is 
away I shall come back here again.” 

There was nothing more said lo him, and no one ever made any 
inquiry about his domestic affairs. It seemed to him now as though he 
had no friend sufficiently intimate Avith him to ask him after his wife or 
family. She was gone, and in a month’s time he found himself again in 
Mount Street, —beginning the Avorld with five hundred a year, not six. 
For Mr. Gazebee, when the reckoning came, shoAved him that a larger 
income at the present moment was not possible for him. The countess 
had for a long time refused to let Lady Alexandi-ina go with her on so 
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tiinall a pittance as foui* hundred and fifty ; — and then were there not the 
insurances to be maintained ? 

But I think he would have consented to accept his liberty Ivith three 
hundred a year, — so great to him was the rtdief. 


CHAPTER LVir. 

Lilian Dale vanquishes her Mother. 

Mas. Dale had been present during the interview in which John Eames 
had made his prayer to her daughter, but she had said little or nothing on 
that occasion. All her wishes had been in favour of the suitor, but she 
had not dared to express them, neither had she dared to leave the room. 
It had been hard upon him to be thus forced to declare his love in the 
presence of a third person, but he had done it, and had gone away with his 
answer. Then, when the thing was over, Lily, without any communion 
Avith lier mother, took herself off, and was no more seen till the evening 
hours had come on, in which it was natural that they should be together 
again. Mrs. Dale, when thus alone, had been able to think of nothing 
but this new suit for her daughter’s hand. If only it might bo accom- 
plished ! If any words from her to Lily might be ellicacious to such an 
end ! And yet, hitherto, she had been afraid almost to utter a word. 

She knew that it was very difficult. She declared to herself over and 
over that he had come too soon, — that the attempt had been made too 
quickly after that other shipwreck. Ilow was it possible that the ship should 
put to sea again at once, Avith all her timbers so rudely strained ? And yet, 
now that the attempt had been made, now that Eames had uttered his 
request and been sent away with an answer, she felt that she must at once 
speak to Lily on the subject, if ever she were to speak upon it. She 
thought that she understood her child and all her feelings. She recognized 
the violence of the shock Avhich must be encountered before Lily could 
be brought to acknowledge such a change in her heart. But if the thing 
could be done, Lily would be a happy Avoinaii. When once done it would 
be in all res])ects a blessing. And if it Avere not done, might not Lily’s 
life be blank, lonely, and loveless to the end ? Yet when Lily came down 
ill the evenings with some light, half-joking word on her lips, as was 
usual to her, Mrs. Dale was still afraid to venture upon her task. 

1 suppose, mamma, we may consider it as a settled thing that every- 
thing must be again unpacked, and that the lodging scheme will be 
given up.” 

“ I don’t knoAv that, my dear.” 

“ Oh, but I do, — after trhat yott said just now. What geese eveiy- 
body Avill think us ! ” 

“ I shouldn’t care a bit for that, if we didn’t think ourselves geese, or 
if your uncle did not think ua so.” 
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‘‘ I believe he would think we were swans, .If I had ever thought he 
Would be BO much in earnest about it, or that he would ever have cared 
about our being here, I would never have voted for going. But he is so 
strange. Ho is affectionate when he ought to be angry, and ill-natured 
when he ought to be gentle and kind.” 

“ He has, at any rate, given us reason to feel sure of his affection.” 

“ For us girls I never doubted it. But, mamma, I don’t think I could 
f.ice Mrs. Boyce. Mrs. Hearn and Mrs. Crump would be very bad, and 
Hopkins would come down upon us terribly when he found that we bad 
gi^ on way. But Mrs. Boyce would be worse than any of them. Can’t 
}'()U fancy the tone of her congratulations ? ” 

‘‘ I think I should survive Mrs. Boyce.” 

Ah, yes ; because we should have to go and tell her. I know your 
cowardice of old, mamma ; don’t 1 ? And Bell Wouldn’t care a bit, because 
ol’ her lover. Mrs. Boyce will be nothing to her. It is 1 that must 
boar it all. Well, I don’t mind ; I’ll vote for staying if yon will promise 
to be happy licro. Cli, mainmcM, I’ll vote for anything if yoi^ Will be 
happy.” 

“ And will you be happy ? ” 

“ Yes ; as happy as the day is long. Onl^I know we shall never see 
Boll. I’eople never do see each other when they live just at that distance. 
It's loo near for long visits, and too far for short visits. I’ll tell you what ; 
we might make arrangements each to walk half-way, and meet at. 
the corner of Lord De Giicst’s wood. I wonder whether they’d let us 
put up a scat there. I think we might have a little house and carry sand- 
w iches and a bottle of beer. Couldn’t we see something of each other in 
that way ?”* 

Thus it come to be the fixed idea of both of them that they would 
abandon their plan of migrating to Guestwick, and on this subject they 
continued to talk over their tea-table ; but on that evening Mrs. Dale 
ventured to say nothing about John Eames. 

But tliey did not even yet dare to commence the work of recoii- 
sti’ucting their old home. Bell must come back before they would do 
that, and the express assent of the squire must be formally obtained. 
Mrs. Dale must, in a degree, acknowledge herself to have been wrong, and 
ask to be forgiven for her contumacy. 

I suppose the three of us had better go up in sackcloth, and throw 
ashes on our foreheads as we meet Hopkins in the garden,” said Lily, 
and then I know he’ll heap coals of fire on oiir heads by sending us an 
early dish of peas. And Dingles would bring us in a pheasant, only that 
pheasants don’t grow in May.” 

“ If the sackcloth doesn’t take an iinpleasantcr shape than that, I 
shan’t mind it.” 

'‘That’s because you’ve got no delicate feelings. And tlieit uncle 
Chi istopher’s gratitude ! ” 

“ Ah ! I shall feel that,” 
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“ But, mamma, wo’ll wait till Bell comes home. She shall decide. 
She is going away, and therefore she’ll be free from prejudice. If uncle 
offers to paint the house, — and I know he will, — then I shall be humbled 
to the dust.” 

But yet Mrs. Dale had said nothing on the subject which was nearest 
to her heart. When Lily in pleasantry had accused her of cowardice, her 
mind had instantly gone off to that other matter, and she had told herself 
that she was a coward. Why should she be afraid of offering her coun«?el 
to her own child ? It seemed to her as though she had neglected some 
duty in allowing Crosbie’s conduct to have parsed away without hardly a 
-w ord of comment on it between herself and Lily. Should she not have* 
forced upon her daughter’s conviction the fact that Crosbie had been a 
villain, and as such should be discarded from her heart ? As it was, Lily 
had spoken the simple truth when she told John Eames that she was 
dealing more openly with him on that affair of her engagement than she had 
ever dealt, even with her mother. Thinking of this as slie sat in her own 
loom that night before she allowed herself to rest, Mrs. Dale resolved that 
on the next morning she would endeavour to make Lily see as she saw 
and think as she thought. 

She let breakfast pass by before she began lier task, and even then 
she did not rusli at it at once. Lily sat herself down to her work when 
the teacups were taken away, and Mrs. Dale went down to her kitchfii 
ii*s nas her wont. It was nearly eleven before she seated heirclf in the 
l).iilour, and even then she got her work-box befoic her and took out 
her needle. 

I wonder how Bell gets on with Lady Julia,” said Lily. 

“ Very well, I’m sure.” 

“ Lady Julia won’t bite her, I know, and I suppose her dismay at tlic 
tall footmen has passed off by this time.” 

“ 1 don’t know that they have any tall footmen.” 

“ Short footmen then, — you know what I menn ; all the noble belong- 
ings. They must startle one at first, I’m sure, let one determine ever so 
much not to be startled. It’s a very mean thing, no doubt, to be afraid 
of a lord merely because he is a lord ; yet I’m sure I should be afraid at 
first, even of Lord De Guest, if I were staying in the house.” 

** It’s well you didn’t go, then.” 

Yes, I think it is. Bell is of a firmer mind, arfd I dare say she’ll 
get over it after the first day. But what on earth does she do there ? I 
wonder whether they mend their stockings in such a house as that.” 

Not in public, I should think.” 

“In very grand houses tliey throw them away at once, I suppose. I’^c 
often thought about it. Do you believe the Prime Minister ever has his 
shoes sent to a cobbler ? ” 

“Perhaps a regular shoemaker will condescend to mend a Prime 
Minister’s shoes.” 

“ You think the are mended, tlien ? But who orders it ? Does he see 
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himkelf when there's a little hole comings as I do ? Does an archbishop 
allow himself so many pairs of gloves in a year ? 

Not very strictly, I should think.” 

“Then 1 suppose it comes to this, that he has a new pair whenever 
ho wants them. But what constitutes the want ? Does he ever siiy to 
himself that they'll do for another Sunday? I remember the bishop 
coming here once, and he had a hole at the end of his thumb. I was 
going to be confirmed, and I remember thinking tliat ho ought to have 
been smarter.” 

“ Why didn’t you offer to mend it ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t have dared for all the world.” 

The conversation had commenced itself in a manner that did not 
piomisc much assistance to Mrs. Dale's project. When Lily got upon any 
subject, she A\us not easily induced to leave it, and when her "mind had 
twisted itself in one direction, it was difficult to untwist it. She was now 
bent on a consideration of the smaller social habits of the high and mighty 
among us, and was asking her mother whether she supposed that the 
1 oyal children ever cairied halfpence in their pockets, or descended so low 
ns fourpenny-bits. 

“ I suppose they have pockets like other children,” said Lily. 

But her mother stopped her suddenly, 

“ Lily, dear, I want to say something to you about John Eames.” 

“ Mamma, I’d sooner talk about the Koyal Family just at present.” 

“ But, dear, you must forgive me if I persist. I have thought much 
about it, and I’m sure you will not oppose me when I am doing what I 
think to be my duty.” 

“ No, mamma ; 1 won’t oppose you, certainly.” 

“ Since Mr. Crosbic’s conduct was made known to you, I have 
mentioned his name in your hearing very seldom.” 

“ No, mamma, you have not. And I have loved you so dearly for 
your goodness to me. Do not think that 1 have not understood and 
known how generous you have been. No other mother ever was so good 
as you have been. I have known it all and thought of it every day of my 
life, and thanked you in my heart for your trusting silence. Of course, 
I understand your feelings. You think him bad and you hate him for 
n hat he has done.” 

“ I would not willingly hate any one, Lily,” 

“ Ah but you do hate him. If 1 were you, I should hate him; but I 
am not you, and I love him. I pray for his happiness every night and 
morning, and for hers, I have forgiven him altogether, and I think that 
he was right. When I am old enough to do so without being wrong, 1 
will go to him and tell him so. 1 should like to hear of all hia doings and 
all his success, if it were only possible. How, then, can you and I talk about 
him ? It is impossible. You have been silent and I have been silent 
let us remain silent.” 

“ It is not about Mr. Crosbie that I wish to apeak But I think you 
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ought to understand tliat conduct such as hiel will be rebuked by all tha 
world. You may forgive him, but you should acknowledge ” 

“ Mamma, I don’t want to acknowledge anything ; — not about him. 
There are things as to which a person cannot argue.” Mrs* Dale iblt that 
thib present matter was one as to which she could not argue. “ Of course, 
mamma,” continued Lily, “ I don’t want to oppose you in anything, but I 
think wc Jnid better be silent about this.” 

“ Of course I am thinking only of your future happiness.” 

I know you are; but pray believe me that you need not be alarmed. 
I do not mean to be unhappy. Indeed, I think I may say I am not 
iiiihaj)py ; of course I have been unhappy, — very unhappy. I did think 
tliat my heart would break. But that has passed away, and I believe 1 
can be tis happy as my neighbours. We’re all of us sure to have some 
troubles, as you used to tell us when we were children.” 

Mrs. Dale felt that she had begun wrong, and that she would have been 
able to make better progress had she omitted all mention of Grosbie’s 
uiiiiic. She knew exactly what it was that she wished to say, — what were 
llic arguments which she desired to expound before her daughter; but slie 
(lid not know vliat language to use, or how she might best put her thoughts 
into words. She paused for a while, and Lily went on with her work as 
though the conversation was over. But the conversation was not over. 

“ It was about John Eames, and not about Mr. Ciosbie, that I wished 
to speak to you.” 

Oh, mamma 1 ” 

“ My dear, you must not hinder mo in doing what I think to be a 
duty. 1 heard what he said to you and what you replied, and of course 
1 cannot but have my mind full of the subject. Why should you set 
) ourself against him in so fixed a manner 7 ” 

Because 1 love another man.” These words she spoke out loUd, in 
a steady, almost dogged tone, with a certain show of audacity, — as though 
aware that the declaration wad unseemly, but resolved that, though un- 
seemly, it must be made. 

But, Lily, that love, froui its very nature, must cease ; or, rather, such 
love is not the same as that you felt when you thought that you were to 
be Ids wife.” 

“ Yes, it is. If she died, and he came to me in five years’ time, I would 
still take him. I should think myself constrained to take him.” 

“ But she is not dead, nor likely to die.” 

“ That makes no difference. Y'ou don’t understand me, mamma.” 

I think 1 do) and I want you to understand me also. I know how 
difficult is your position ; I know what your feelings are ; but I know this 
tilbo, that if you could reason with yourself and bring yourself in time to 
receive John Eames as a dedr friend — ” 

I did receive him as a dear friend. Why not 7 He is a dear friend. 
I love him hcaitily, — as you do.” 

‘‘ You know what I mean 7 ” 
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“ Y(38, I do ; and I tell you it is impossible.” 

“ If you Avould make the attempt, all this mitn&ry would soon be for- 
gotten. If once you could bring yourself to regard him as a friend who 
might become your husband, all this would be changed, — and I should see 
you happy ! ” 

“ You are strangely anxious to be rid of me, mamma 1 ” 

“ Yes, Lily to be rid of you in that way. If I could see you put 
your hand in his as his promised wife, I think that I should be tlie happiest 
cuiian in the world.” 

I cannot make you happy in that way. If you really 
understood my feelings, my doing as you propose would make you very 
iiiiliappy. 1 should commit a great sin, — the sin against which women 
bhould be more guarded than against any other. In my heart 1 am 
mm-ried to that other man. 1 gave mjrself to him, and loved him, and 
rejoiced in his love. MTicn he kissed me I kissed him again, and I longed 
for his kisses. I seemed to live only that he might caress me. All that 
time I neve'* felt myself to be wrong, — bccfiuse he was all in all to mC. I 
was his own. That has been changed, — to my great misfortune; but it 
cannot bo undone or forgotten. 1 cannot be the girl I was before he came 
h"i*(\ There are things that will not have themselves buried and put out 
of sight, as though they had never been. I am as you are, mamma, — 
widowed. But you have your daughter, and 1 have my mother. If you 
will be contented, so will I.” Then she got up and threw herself on her 
mother’s neck. 

Mrs. Dale’s argument was over now. To such an appeal as that 
last made by Lily no rejoinder on her part was possible. After that 
she was driven to acknowledge to herself that she must be silent. Years 
as they rolled on might make a change, but no reasoning could be of 
avail. She embraced her daughter, weeping over her, — whereas Lily’s 
eyes wire dry. “ It shall be ns you will,” Mrs. Dale murmured. 

“Yes, as I will. I shall have my own Avay; shall I not? That is 
all I want; to he a tyrant over you, and make you do my bidding 
ill everything, as a well-behaved mother should do. Blit 1 won’t be 
stern in my orderings. If you will only be obedient, I Will be so 
gracious to you I There’s Hopkins again. I wonder whether lie has 
come to knock us down and trample upon us with another speech.” 

Hopkins knew very w ell to which Window he must come, as only one 
of the rooms was at the present time habitable. He came up to the 
dining-room, and almost flattened His nose against the gloss. 

“ Well, Hopkins,” said Lily, “here we are.” Mrs. Dale had turned 
her face away, for she know that the tears were still on her cheek. 

“ Yes, miss, 1 see you. I want to speak to your thamma, miss.” 

“ Come round,” said Lily, anxious to spare het mother the necessity 
of showing herself at once. “ It’s too cold to open the window ; come 
round, and I’ll open the door.’* 

“ Too cold ! ” muttered Hopkins, as ho went* “ Tliey'll llnd it a deal 
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colder in lodgings at Gucstwick.” However, lie went round through the 
kitchen, and Lily met him in the hall. 

“Well, Hopkins, what is it ? Mamma has got a headache.” 

“ Got a headache, has she ? I won’t make her headache no worse. 
It’s my opinion that there’s nothing for a headache so good as fresh air. 
Only some people can’t abear to be blowed upon, not for a minute. If 
you don’t let down the lights in a greenhouse more or less every day, 
you’ll never got any plants, — never; and it’s just tiie same with the 
grapes. Is I to go back and say as how I couldn’t see her ? ” 

“You can come in if you like ; only be quiet, you know.” 

“Ain’t I ollays quiet, miss? Did anybody ever hear me rampage? 
If you please, ma’am, the squire’s come home.” 

“ What, home fioin Gucstwick ? Has he brought Miss Bell ? ” 

“ He ain’t brought none but liisself, 'cause he come on horseback ; 
and it’s my belief he’s going back almost immediate. But he wants you 
to come to him, Mrs. Dale.” 

“ Oh, yes, I’ll come at once.” 

“He bade me say with his kind love. I don’t know wlicther that 
makes any difference.” 

“ At any rate I’ll come, Hopkins.” 

“ And I ain’t to say nothing about the headache ? ” 

“ About what? ” said Mrs. Dale. 

“No, no, no,” said Lily. “Mamma will be there at once. Go and 
Ull my uncle, there’s a good man,” and she put up her hand and backed 
him out of the room. 

“ 1 don’t believe she’s got no headache at all,” said Hopkins, grumbling, 
as he returned through the back premises. “ Wliat lies gentlefolks do 
tell! If I said I’d a headache when I ought to be out among tlie 
things, what would they say to me? But a poor man mustn’t never lie, 
nor yet drink, nor yet do nothing.” And so he went back with his 
message. 

“ What can have brought your uncle home ? ” said IMrs. Dale. 

“Just to look after the cattle, and to sec that the pigs arc not all 
dead. My wonder is that he should ever have gone away.” 

“ I must go up to him at once.” 

“ Oh, yes, of course.” 

“ And what shall I say about the house? ” 

“ It’s not about that, — at least I think not. I don’t think he’ll speak 
about that again till you speak to him.” 

“ But if he does? ” 

“You must put your trust in Providence. Declare you’ve got a bad 
lieadache, as I told Hopkins just now ; only you would throw me over by 
not understanding. I’ll walk with you down to the bridge.” So they 
went off together across the lawn. 

But Lily was soon left alone, and continued her walk, waiting for 
licr mother’s retura. As she went round and round the gravel paths, 
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she thought of the words that she had said to her mother. She liad 
declared that she also was widowred. And so it should be/* she said, 
debating the matter with herself. “ What can a heart be worth if it 
can be transferred hitlier and thither as circumstances and convenience 
and comfort njay require? When he held me here in his arms” — and, 
as the thoughts ran through her brain, she remembered the very spot 
on which they had stood — “ oh, my love ! ” she had said to him then 
as she returned his kisses — oh, my love, my love, my love 1 ” “ When 
lie held me here in his arms, I told myself that it was right, because 
he was my husband. He has changed, but I have not. It might be 
tliat I should have ceased to love him, and then I should have told 
him so. I should have done as he did ” But, as she came to this, she 
sliuddercd, thinking of the Lady Alexandrina. “It was very quick,’* 
she said, still speaking to herself; “very, very. But then men arc 
not the same as women.” And she walked on eagerly, hardly re- 
membering where she was, thinking over it all, as she dftl daily ; 
remembering every little thought and word of those few eventful months 
in which she had learned to regard Crosbie as her husband and master. 
She had declared that she had conquered her unhappiness; but 
there were moments in which she was almost wild with misery. “ Tell 
me to forget him ! ” she said. “ It is the one thing which will never 
be forgotten.” 

At last she heaid her mother’s step coming down across the squire’s 
garden, and she took up her post at the bridge. 

“ Stand and deliver,” she said, as her mother put her foot upon tlic 
plank. “ That is, if you’ve got anything worth delivering. Is anj thing 
settled?” 

“ Come up to the house,” said Mrs. Dale, “and I’ll tell you all.” 
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PinLOsoriiy enables us to bear with great equanimity the misfortune'^ of 
otliers. Science, on the other hand, lias the bad character of being an 
alarmist; it is constantly prophesying terrible consequences, or conse- 
(punces that would be terrible did not Philosophy step in to reassure us 
by pointing out that our alarm is needless, since the predictions concern 
niir descendants rather than ourselves. For example, Science has caleu- 
1 ited the period at which all our coal, now so prodigally burned, will 
have dwindled to its last seam; but this destruction of our greatest source 
of wealth is contemplated with much calmness, because Philosophy not 
only points out that the period is still distant, but serenely relics on 
Science finding a substitute for coal when the coal is exhausted. What 
substitute? It is not tlie business of Philosophy to discover one ; she 
merely says that Heat having lieen declared to be merely a mode of 
Motion,* some other means of getting the requisite motion will surely be 
found — and leaves you to find it. 

This is very consoling. Can we not get a similar lelief from a wide- 
sweeping view of another alarming state of things? I allude to die 
gradual degeneration of the race consequent upon a gradual exhaustion of 
our stock of phosphorus. Like coal, the quantity of phosphorus on the 
crust of this agreeable planet is limited ; and, unlike coal, its place cannot 
he supplied. Nations have done without coal, and may again do without 
it; hut Avithout phosphoius men and animals cannot exist; and witliout 
almnclancc of phosphorus tliey will be stunted and rickety. Nor will any 
other element play its part. 

Consider for a moment : OA'cry adult human being requires at least 
four pounds of phosphates to build up his bony framework, quite apart 
from the quantities used up in his solter parts. 'J'his amount is seques- 
trated from the earth, and ncA^er returns to it. Yet the earth Avithout 
phosphates refuses to grow plants. Think of the millions upon millions 
of pounds which are draAvn aAvay flora the primitive stock, and you will 
understand why vast stretches of Asia Minor are barren, Avhy parts ot 
Sicily, Palestine, Arabia Felix (once so fertile), and the plains of Babylon, 
are deserts. These lands have been robbed of their phosphates. If Egypt 


* “Ilcut oiilv n mode of Motion 1” Such maj be the dictum of Science; hut 
Philosophy, jealous of accuracy in language, may not improperly abk, And pray, what 
is Motion a mode of ? Surely it is the manifestation of Force, and Heat likewise is a 
manifestation ot Force, most probably of the same Force, but assuredly not of Motion, 
otherwise it w'ould he the manifestation of a manifestation. 
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still pres(*rvGS her ancient fertility it is bcc^iusc the annual inundution of 
the Nile renews the precious phosphates. 

Philosopliy considers this, as requested, and straightway begins to 
theorijee upon it. She bids us remark the law of History (she is fond of 
such “laws”), tliat nations after emerging from barbarism into civilization, 
after growing in wealtli, skill, luxury, and populoueness, are always sub- 
merged by some fresh wave of barbansm. The puny citizen, enervated 
by luxury, cannot withstand the stalwart barbarian. So it lias l>een; so 
it will ever be. All the skill, and all the appliances which make men 
formidable to beasts, fail to make men formidable to barbarians. With 
knowledge and wealth lias come the coiTWption of Luxuiy. It is that 
which has destroyed the rude and maply virtus of an cider time ; it is 
that which makes men dissolute, selfish, timid, witliout fervour, without 
patriotism. 

Arc you quite sure of this, O philosopher? Is Luxury so univcrpiil 
ill civilized communities that nations no less than individuals arc guieebled 
by it? Have the millions been accustomed to Capuan indulgences? Let 
us abandon rhetoric for a moment, and see whether the enfeebhmient of 
nations may not be traced less t.) the excess of civilization than to the 
ilcfioiency of phosphorus. It is a paradox I set before you, no doubt ; but 
it is not less likely to be a truth because it contradicts your opinions — 
which is the meaning of a ]wadox. 

Did the bai’barians nlwa)’S conquer because they were ignorant ? No; 
because tlicy were strong. They w-cre truly the “ sons of the soil,” and 
of a soil not robbed of its phosphates, like the soil of old and crowded 
nations. The civilized liomaii trembled at tlie presence of the gigantic 
(hiul ; but the descendjiipt of that Gaul is so little of a giant that he now 
boasts of liis stature when he is four feet six I* It was remarked by 
Pliny that the Pomans weie rapidly degenerating in stature, and that 
sons were rarely so tall as thejr fathers; but he attributed this degene - 
rati<m to the exhaus^tion of the vital sap, nqt knowing that a Liebig 
would come to proclaim the exhaustion of precious phosphorus, f Whal, 
a prospect for man ! His stature dwindles a.s phosphorus disappears, 
llis race has been con.stautly robbing the soil of precious material whicli 
lias not been returned to it, as nature requires, and the effect of tliis at 
last will be national bankruptcy. 

Plants impoverish the soil ; but all they snatch from it to build up 
their existoncog may be returned to it, and often is returned, though 
civilized ignorance often wastes it. The animals eat the plants, and 
take up the phosphates into their own bodies. A judicious system of 


* A conscript once objected tlint he was below the standard height ; the recruiting 
officer eyed him kindly, and exclaimed, “Four feet four— without your shirt— c'cji/ 
magnifique ! ” 

t “ In plenum autem enneto mortalium generi minorem in dies fieri, propemodnm 
Qbper%*atnr : rorosque patribns proceriores, consumente ubertatem seminum exustione.” 
— Natf vii. IG. 
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agriculture would restore all this to the soil, by careful distribution of 
the sewage, and by using the bones as manure. Even the quantities 
used up by man might also be restored, if the sew^age were skilfully dis- 
tributed, and if our practice of burial did not annually hide away the 
enormous quantities stored up in man’s bony structure. The bones of 
men are buried, and thus, in a loose, unscientific sense, may be said to 
return to earth the phosphates originally derived from earth. But this 
is loose talk. The bones keep all their phosphates. It is only the 
organic matters which are decomposed in the grave; the phosphates 
remain and are not redistributed through the soil. 

The only real loss of elements,” says Liebig, “ which we are unable 
to prevent, is of the phosphates, in so far as these, in accordance with the 
customs of modern nations, are deposited in the grave. For the rest, 
every i)art of that enormous quantity of food which a man consumes 
during his lifetime, which was derived from the fields, can be returned 
to them. We know with absolute certainty that we receive back in 
sewage all the salts and alkaline bases, all the phosphates of lime and 
magnesia, which the animal consumed in its food.” 

It is not probable tliat men will give up the practice of burial, so that 
all the phosphates stored up in their skeletons must needs be withheld 
from the soil ; but it is probable that the growing necessities of men will 
force them into something like a rational use of sewage. We shall learn 
not to waste the tons of precious material which is hourly poured into 
rivers and sms; we shall have our guano in abundance and near at hand. 
Unless we learn this, our case is desperate. If mCn persist in consutning 
phosphorus, and in wasting it as they do now, Science foresees the end. 

Yet Philosophy is calm, because the end is distant. Were it not so, 
the alarm would embitter our pleasant lives. We should be eternally 
fidgeting about phosphorus. Some dreadful statist would oppress us 
with his calculations, showing the effect of lucifcr-matches upon Europe. 
He would exclaim ; “ Sir, lucifcr-matches have wasted an amount of 
phosphorus which might have equipped a mighty nation with its necessary 
bones.” And our only reply would be, ** Then let the mighty nation 
do with cartilage.” We could not patiently listen to such croakings 
Every time we lighted a cigar we should think we were hastening tlie 
irruption of the Barbarians. Intolerable I 
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There is an idle expression in vogue among certain honest folks ‘who, 
Avliilc modestly disclaiming connoisseiirship in matters of taste, desire to 
ii^miinJ yon that they have not, nevertheless, abandoned all opinion on the 
subject. “ 1 know wliat I like,” is the not over sapient remark made on 
such occasions by those who affect, and frequently feel, an interest in some 
particular class of art which they arc neither prepared to justify nor to 
transfer in any other direction. They assign no better reason for their 
choice than the gentleman to whom the unoffending Dr. Fell became an 
object of such inexplicable antipathy. To know what one likes, and' what 
one dislikes, seems the simplest thing in the world, and yet flicte are 
matters of every-day life in which even this faculty seems doubtfully 
o\'oicised by tlio million. 

Let us take a familiar instance by way of illustration ; — A newly- 
11 arried couple, of average means, intelligence, and education, desire to 
furnish their house. The house itself, especially if it be in London, will 
have no pretensions to beauty. Indeed, it has come by degrees to be 
admitted that the plainer a town dwelling is on ih,. outside, the more 
respectable is its appearance. All that is demanded, therefore, is that 
the stucco shall be fresh and clean, the window-frames recently pwntod, 
and the bricks neatly picked out with cement. The future tenant cannot 
idler his street front if he would. That is past praying for. In this 
respect he must be content with what his next-door neighbour has — ^with 
wliat all his neighbours, up and down the whole street, Jbave. But the 
interior of the house is a field in which his ta.ste, or his wife’s' taste, may 
find full scope. That they have a taste probably neither of them doubts 
for an instant. Let ua grant the fact, for argument’s sake, and then 
watch how they exercise it. At the furniture warehouse, they ai*c in the 
upholsterer’s hands ; at the china-shop, they are ns easily talked over by 
the obsequious vendor of wine-glasses and dinner-plates. The carpet 
merchant leads them by the nose. They fancy they are choosing chairs, 
and rugs, and crockery ] — in reality, they only look on while their trades* 
men select for them. The young couple will probably be told thfkt a 
Turkey carpet and a dark paper are proper for a dining-room, while 
a light paper and a Brussels carpet must adorn the drawing-room. There 
must be a straight fender in the library, and a curvilinear fender upstairs. 
The chairs on which they sit to eat may be of oak or mahogany,* the 
chairs on which they sit to talk must be of walnut or rosewood. A 
square table must be in such a room ; a round one somewhere else. 
In the matter of paper-hangings, they would be literally at sea, but for 
VOL. IX. — NO. 51. 17, 
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tho Buggestions of the ingenious gentleman on the other side of the 
counter, who kindly informs them which patterns are “ elegant,” which 
are “ genteel,” neat," or “ much in request,” and it is remarkable that 
he applies one or another of these epithets to every frcdi piece which 
engages their attention. They may have rose-sprigs interlaced with satin 
ribbon, or crimson ** flock ” designs set in panels of sham perspective, or 
Mooresquc intricacies surrounded by a border of wild-flowers. “ We sell 
a great deal of this,” says the indefatigable shopman, after turning over 
some hundred pages of his sample-book ; and probably ** this ” is selected 
for no better reason. 

The same farce is played over at the draper’s, where the window- 
curtains and tablecloths are chosen. It is of course de rigueur that the 
former must be either suspended on a huge brass pole, which blossoms 
out into a gigantic fuchsia at each end, with rings as large as a man’s 
ann, or hang from a weakly iron rod which is concealed by what is called 
a gilt cornice, and of which no mortal man has cn-^er been able to divine 
the object, except that, as the upholsterer would say, it “gives & finish to 
the room.” It is absolutely neceasary, moreover, to meet the require- 
ments of modern fashion, that the curtains should be about a yard too 
long, in order that they may be looped up on cither side, and thus afibrd 
iccoptaclca for dust, besides being cut to pieces by the awkward, ugly- 
looking brass hook which is to keep them in their place. The idea of 
Jiaijging curtains of only the requisite length straight down from a small, 
stiong brass rod, over which stout little rings would easily slip, and omit- 
ting the “ finish ” above, is of course too obvious and heterodox a notion 
to be entertained. With regard to the nature of the materials of which 
these articles are composed, 1 have observed that the all-important point 
in the upholstering mind is that they shall match the rest of the furniture 
in colour. What is the prevailing tint on your carpet ? — Crimson? Then 
you must have crimson curtains, crimson so&, crimson everything. It 
would not be good taste to have a contrast. Of course not — there is no 
such thing in nature. 

When the young couple come to buy their chairs and tables, a new 
difficulty presents itself. What is the proper shape for a chair ? Accei)t- 
ing the venerable tradition that a dining-room chair must be of oak and 
covered with leather (excellent conditions in themselves, by the way), they 
generally choose something with a broad back that looks as if it could not 
easily be kicked over. And here 1 must admit that there has been a 
slight improvement lately in the way of dining-room chairs. You may 
buy some of a really fair design even in Tottenham-court Road — that 
Vanity Fair of cheap and flimsy uglinesses. 

But the design of drawing-room furniture remains in Btatu quo. 
Unstable, rickety sticks of walnut or rosewood, inlaid, perhaps, with 
mother-of-pearl which no one Bees, or twisted into “ fancy ” backs which 
torture the sitter or break beneath his weight, constitute the “ occasional 
chairs which are so much in request by the British public. Sofas, having 
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no more sliape than a feather-bed thrown' into a corner would assume, 
without being nearly so comfortable, are called elegant ” and “ luxu- 
rious.” Luxurious they are, no doubt, for those who wish to sleep all 
night on them without taking off their clothes. But under such circuiii- 
stiinces people generally prefer to go to bed. It is difficult to conceive 
anything in the whole range of upholstery uglier than the modern settee 
or couch. The foolish twisting and curving of its sides and seat, the 
careful concealment of its structure (a fetal mistake in the design of all 
useful objects), and its general puffy and blown-out appearance, coiii- 
biiio to make it a ihorouglily unartistic object. * The old quasi-Greek sofa 
used ill the early part of this century was a much better form, and quite 
as comfortable as any but sluggards need desire. 

It is not too much to say that there is hardly on article to be found 
for sale in a modern upholsterer’s shop which will bear evidence of even 
the commonest principles of good design. The individual merits of Gothic 
or classic art are not liere questioned. Our furniture has no style at aU. 
The wonder is, who supplies the patterns for this endless variety of 
absurdities ; who id respniiftible fol’ the “ shaped ” backs of sideboards and 
washing-tables, and the bandy-legged seats Mhicli we occupy. No doubt 
there are many “leading firms” who flatter tliemsclves that the contents 
of their warehouses are exceptions to the general rule ; and, indeed, if 
high prices and sound workmanship ensured good taste, there would be 
no lack of tlie latter. But, unfortunately, of furniture which is — to use 
a trade expression — kept on stock, the more expensive it is, the uglier it 
is sure to be. 

I do not propose to allude here to the present condition of what are 
generally known as the fine arts in England, except in so far as it influences 
the design uf modern manufacture. Of painting and sculpture (in the 
ordinary sense of the word) wo cannot be said ever to have had national 
schools. But wc had a national architecture, and there is this difiereiicc 
b(‘tweeii its history and that of other countries. They possess theirs, for 
tlic most part, in a degraded form. Wc have lost our own altogether, and 
with it that capability of distinguishing right from wrong form in objects 
of every-day use, which may be said to constitute a national, taste. 

However strange it may seem, we are more likely, in our present state 
of civilization, to rightly appreciate the grace and loveliness of nature than 
to form (untaught) a just estimate of the artistic value of human handiwork. 
And, to complete the paradox, men, in a rude and unsophisticated state of 
life, though they may express little admiration at what is no more than 
the ordinary fulfilment of nature’s laws, are often on a better rend to a 
certain order of art than if their judgment had been trammelled by the 
conventionalities of an art education. 

The eye requires less elementary education, at least in unoivilizod 
life, than the ear, and its earliest instinct declares more for decorative 
art than for natural beauties. The New Zealander, who may be equally 
unmoved by pastoral symphonies and pastoral landecepe, can often carve a 
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canoe-liead, or Avliittle a battle-club, in a better style of ornament tliah 
any pii])il in our schools of design. No one who examined the specimens 
of bead-embroidery and needlework by the North-American Indians in 
the Great Exhibition of 1862 can fail to have been struck by the exquisite 
feeling for colour, and judicious arrangement of material, displayed in the 
dresses and accoutrements of the Meliceet and other tribes. Again, 
the commonest articles of hardware — ^wooden bowls, boxes, and cottage 
furniture — produced by the Norwegian peasantry, although of the rudest 
description, bear evidence of a judicious taste, which all the Kensington 
lectures could not improve. 

This faculty of decorating articles of common use — especially those of 
textile fabric — fitly, by keeping the nature of their material in view, and 
putting the right sort of ornament in the right place, is one which seems 
the natural inheritance of most nations in their early and primitive state, 
and even long afterwards, where the progress of modern manufacture has 
not interfered with it. No doubt it is, to some extent, influenced by 
tradition ; but, in the main, it is an instinctive ability, and, in its exer- 
cise, is the more valuable lecause it is instinctive ; just as every move- 
ment of a child is sure to be graceful until the dancing-master comes, 
u ith his toes liirned outwards, and tejiches it deportment. 

It may indeed be argued, in answer to tins parallel, that a well-bred 
and comely woman *will have, by-and-by, a grace of her own, independent 
of diill and backboards, but on which tho.se exercises may have had a 
beneficial influence ; and so I do not mean to pretend that the moccasins 
of an Indian squaw, and the notchings on a Fcejee spear-handle, represent 
the highest aim of decorative art. But it is certain that the best designs 
in tliat art have resulted either from education of the most refined order, 
or fi-om no education at all. ‘‘A little knowledge,” says the poct- 
jihilosopher, “is a dangerous tiling.” The aphorism is nouhere more 
applicable than in the field of art. A Marquesas Islander may prodneo 
good ornament without rule or method, just as English shepherd.^, who 
never saw a coin of Antiochms, have idly cut the pcntalpha out on turf. 
Venetian workmen of the 13th century produced designs which were 
the result of the highest order of art education. Bating the difiercncc 
which must of course ensue fiom the use of rich material and good tools, 
on the one hand, and tlic rude appliances of uncivilized life on the otlier, 
these remotely separated classes of decorative art will be found identical 
in motive. But we Englishmen of the 19th century, having lost for 
centuries our own indigenous spirit of design, perplexed by the doctrines 
of widely-opposed schools, and sophisticated by, rather than learned in, 
their various principles, boi row now from the ancient art of Greece, now 
from Italian Kenaissance ; sometimes seek our inspiration from the mere- 
tricious prettiness of French Rococo, sometimes launch into vagaries 
which reprcftcnt a silly jumble of all three, but oftener sink into a hope- 
less vulgarity of style whicli cannot be said to have relation to either. 

All artists know that, in every country, the articles of common usOj 
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whicli are of too humble a description to be subject to the vitiating influ- 
euce of cheap and tawdry manufacture, will always be found in better 
taste than a great deal which is contained in drawing-rooms. The design 
of Flemish bccr-cupa and of Roman peasants’ scarfs, for instance, is good, 
because it is traditional and has been handed down from an age of good 
art. One of the fcAv specimens of honest English manufacture which 
reniain in this country is the ordinary Windsor chaii\ some very pretty 
types of which may be sometimes seen in our cottages or round a kitchen 
five. Its price is about three or four sliillings. A modern upholsterer in 
tX'ifurd Street would probably be jurpnsed to hear it compared with the 
elegancies iu his shop which cost nearly as many guineas. Yet, in point 
of taste, this common Windsor chair, tlic design of which has probably 
varied little for the last two centuries, is infinitely superior to them. It 
is exceedingly comfortable, well niadt*, and picturostiuc. The first two 
qualitioa will recommend it tu utilitarians. In the latter is afforded the 
bimplcst test by winch all true lovers of art can distinguish good work 
fiom bad. Will it look well in a painting ? If ho, we may be sure it has 
vSoiiK* artistic merit. 

There is no greatvi* i'.illacy than to sui)pose that the interest of pic- 
tincMpu'ness iu architecture and still life is wholly derived from age and 
clil'iiiiJ.ition. Young ladies may like to believe tliat the ruins of Netley 
Abbey and Carisbrooke Caslle afford good Subjects for their albums, 
simply because they are But what future Roberts would cure to 

liaiiit a scene in rimlico, although its walls we e roofless, and streets 
ehoked up w'itli biiar? A line old sturdy chair of the “ Cromwell” type 
may become old and worm-eaten. The embossments of its leather may 
be obliterated, the velvet cushion worn and threadbare, but it is dignified 
in its old age. Our modern furniture grows shabby Avith afew years’ wear. 
Within a man’s lifetime it becomes a moan and dishonourable wreck. 

When, therefore, wo hear of a house being tastefully fitted up from an 
upholsterer’s shop, Ave may be sure that it means nothing but expensively 
fitted up. There is a slight improvement, it is true, noticeable here and 
tlicrc in the W'ay of carpets and paper-hangings; but the mass of buyers 
arc unable to avail themselves even of these exceptions. Should a stray 
conuoisseur noAv and then attempt to furnish designs, even, of the simplest 
description, for his furniture, he will find himself involved in at least 
double the expense which he would incur if he bought his sofas and 
tables ready made ; and this not owing to any extra cost of material or 
elaboration, but because the cabinet-maker Avoiild be called on to make 
what he had not made in precisely the same form before. Our joiners, 
as a rule, work in this manner, like machines. One man devotes 
himself to legs, another to backs, another to seats of chairs— ‘hundseds 
at a time, and each precisely like the last. This is division of labour ; 
no doubt a useful thing in its way, but utterly opposed to any chance of 
originality or departure from those desigus which are thus confirmed iu 
tlieir ugliness by a species of tradition. 
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It is trae that furniture once produced in a good stylo might be as 
easily multiplied, and, in courso of time, be offered for sfile at the same 
price as that in a bad style ; but the question is, how this reformation is 
to be effected ? An upholsterer’s idea of artistic furniture is very much 
the same as a milliner’s idea of taste in dress. Both are regulated by 
fkshion. Neither will produce at an outlay of capital what is supposed 
there will bo no demand for. But while tho upholsterer is waiting for 
demand, the public is waiting for supply. It cannot be expected that 
people of ordinary means, who are capable of appreciating the merits of a 
good design, will be at the trouble and -expense of having furniture made 
expressly for them. They can only select from what is offered for sale. 
The growing taste for mediaeval art in England has induced a feeling for 
what Pugin called the “ true principles ” of design. There is no reason 
why those principles should not be applied to the simplest article of 
domestic use. But this idea has never been carried out by any tradesman. 
The so-called Gothic furniture, wdiich is occasionally exposed for sale, is 
at once needlessly elaborate, cumbrous, and expensive. What is wanted 
is a class of goods which shall be designed by those who have really made 
a study of decorative art, and which, while it meets the requirements of 
the present age in point of convenience, will also bear competition "with 
ordinary furniture in regard to price. 

There are, of course, among our educated architects, men w'ho could 
easily prepare designs which should fulfil these conditions; but uphol- 
sterers do not avail themselves of their assistance. The artistic spirit must 
be met by commercial interest before any improvement can be effected. 

The truth is, that there are few questions on which the general public 
are so ignorant and so jealous as in matters of taste, in the commonest 
acceptation of the word. It seems to be looked on as an intuitive quality 
by some people. It is confessed that a man must liave a musical education 
before he enjoys good music, lie must have read or studied long, before 
he can appreciate the highest qualities of the painter’s art. But wc think 
ourselves competent to judge of the pattern of a carpet or the shape of a 
water-bottle, without any teaching at all. The familiar tone adopted by 
the general press in deciding the style of a public monument is not more 
amusing than the easy confidence which every one has in his own taste. 
A man will yield to another in any sort of eontroverty — ^religious, social or 
political — sooner than abandon his beau-ideal of art wotk, if he cares for art 
at all. Even those who are really indifferent on subject are prone to 
aff'ect a decided opinion. ‘‘Tastes, madam I’^^es poor Sir Peter Teazle, 
to his vain and headstrong wife, who has beenjtecoiinting her extravagances. 
“ Zounds, madam, when you married me^^u’d no taste.” It is, indeed, 
not impossible that an affected prefbrenod of style may in due time assume 
a more genuine shape. “ A learned pific/’ says Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
one of his lectures, “ recommends ieign a relish till we find a relish 
come, and feel that what began in fiotion terminates in reality.” 

One thing is certain, that good taste for art in our present state of 
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civilization must in some way be an acquired taste. All so-called 
natural taste in this country, while we are surrounded by Yulgarities of 
design from our youth up, must be bad. In ninety-nine oases out of a 
hundred, it would lead men, left to themselves, to prefer elaboration to 
simplicity, direct imitation of nature to the chaste and sober conven- 
tionalities of ornament, crude and violent contrasts of primary colour 
to the refined association of delicate tints. The natural taste of our 
I (lay would soon, without teaching, weave the likeness of Bengal tigers 
on our hearth-rngs, commit young ladies to the copying of popular 
paintings in Berlin wool, turn the carpet under our feet into the likjeness 
of an unweeded garden. Its tendency is to twist everything that 
should be straight, to cut and carve, and fritter with worthless finery, all 
that depends for its very dignity on plain and solid workmanship. 

The worth of all true and good ornament will be in proporCion to the 
endurinc^ pleasure which it gives the eye. Who looks at a photograph 
on a coal-box, when the latter has been a week in the housej Who 
cares for the foolish complexity of gilt flourishes about a drawmg-room 
mirror after the first day of its possession, or the machine-made mouldings 
which adorn our woodwork? These are instances of ornament which is 
uninteresting either in itself, or because it is misplaced. We feel instinc- 
tively that a delicate portrait or landscape is degraded by its association 
with dirty fuel. A bargeman in white kid-gloves would not be a more 
lidiculous object. We know that those rococo scrolls and tortuous nonen- 
tities at the foot of yon gilded frame, which pretend to be the result of so 
much labour, are chopped out by the dozen out of the meanest material 
and in the meanest manner, before they are glued into their places. Wo 
know that our doors could be framed as well (and often better) without 
the silly lines and strips of wood which run round their panels. Such 
“ ornament ” as this adds to our expense, without adding to our pleasure. 
It might all be absent, and we should not miss it. Not so with good and 
judicious decoration. The eye returns again and again with satisfaction to 
a well-designed wall-paper or to a window-curtain in which the tints are 
harmonious. Good drawing and good colour, in their proper place, never 
become uninteresting ; but how seldom are they seen in modem work ! 

One of the most remarkable facts in connection with art manu- 
facture is the unequal progress of its various branohefl. Textile, fictile^ 
and metallic designs have made rapid strides within the last ten years. 
Minton^a plates and Hardman’s locks and gas-fittings are not, indeed, yei 
within the reach of the million ; still, those who can afford to pay for 
ware may have it. But upholstery seems in a state of stagnatieiu Hg 
design appears to have deteriorated rather than advanced. Thev* k M a 
single establishment in London which produces what any 
would describe as artistic furniture for ordinary aale« 

It is to be feared that the tendency of art^in^pulae ^ Sidtaidl hat wb 
to this time been too neglectful of common It na moi l hm 

to paint fine costumes within a gilded frame, \mt hm la aMttoil a 
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plastered wall. We have fasliioned out the deities of Olympus in white 
marble, but cannot vie with the old English sculptors who carved their 
freestone into mirthful satire. We have tried to build monuments, without 
first trying our hand at cottages, and, lost in the study of palaces, have 
forgotten to look about us for a chair. Yet in all good ages of art we find 
it cxi^rcsscd among the necessities, as well as the poetry of life, not more 
earnestly in the artist’s studio, than in the carpenter’s shop. A great 
autliority lias shown us that the only true historical painting of all nations 
has been that which illustrated its own time. Can w'ohope for such an art, 
while we are surrounded by objects which it would be impossible for tlio 
painter to invest with interest ? The modern school of pre-Kaphaclitcs set 
out with the idea of portraying the heroic incidents of every-day life. The 
notion was an excellent one, and promised a healthy and honest phase of 
art in this country. But among the early promoters of the movement, 
few have adhered to their original intention, and the reason, though, 
perhaps, unacknowledged, is evident enough. 

It is impossible to associate with a poetical conception the crude and 
vulgar shapes wliicli become the accessories of a modern background. 
The onlcal was loo severe even for the brush of Hunt or Millais. Tliose 
wlio have seen and have admired such works as the Aivalceuing Conscience^ 
will remember how impossible it a; ns to look for an instant on the mean 
adjuncts of even a noble picture, w'ithout feeling that they deprived the 
composition of half its poetry. The eye was shocked by the intrusion of 
modern iipliolstcry in a scene which demanded fioni the spectator tlie 
highest order of sympathy and emotion. Tliat aiieh pictures became 
attractive at all, W'os owing to the master hands which had w^orked upon 
them. The subjects themselves, considered w'ith reference to costume and 
still life, were as ugly as could be imagined. And what master hands did 
with difliculty, inferior artists failed to do altogether. It is not too much 
to pay that of those exhibited paintings in wdiich year by year it is 
endeavoured to derive sentiment fi’oin episodes of drawing-room and 
boudoir life, nine-tenths are passed over by people of sound taste with 
indifference or contempt. The very presence of our ugly chairs and 
tables in a picture makes one regiTt that time should have been wasted 
in perpetuating the likeness of such uninteresting work. Far different 
was it in the best ages of art. Then the painter wns not ashamed of his 
backgrounds, but lavished as much care on tlie sliope of a settle, or the 
diapered pattern of a curtain, as on tJic features of his hero. There is a 
picture by Van Eyck (once known as “ the Betrothal ”) in the National 
Gallery. The accessories of this picture are as interesting as .the figures 
tliemRclvcs.* A brazen lamp hanging from the ceiling, and a convex 
mirror attached to the wall, are painted with such consummate care that 
their design might be reproduced by any intelligent artificer. And the 
labour has not been mis-spent, for they arc works of art in themselves, 

♦ Noay ascertained to bo port! aits of Jeau Amolfini and Jeanno do Clicnany, 
his wife. 
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and worthy of the age in which tlic picture was painted. Would that 
wc could say as much for the Brummagem goods displayed in the windows 
of Oxford Street I 

One obstacle which impedes the progress of art-manufacture in common 
things, is the fatal mistake which people make in supposing that extrava- 
gance of form and excessive ornamentation are necessary conditions of 
good design. There is a ridiculous word in use among upholsterers to 
indicate the unnecessarily twisted outline which is characteristic of modern 
funiitare. When the back of a side-board, or marble washing-stand is 
cut about into ogival or parabolic curves, it is called “ shaped ” in shop- 
man’s slang. This shapiiuj materially increases the expense of the article, 
without adding any real pleasure to the eye. Yet so long have the public 
})ecn accustomed to this silly style of ornamentation, that it has come to 
be considered “ elegant ” by those whose only idea of beauty is regulated 
by the fashion of the day. Much money is wasted in this direction, and 
ill loading with mouldings and machine-made carving, objects of common 
use; and the result is that we either have to jiay dearly for bad art, 
or sustain an equivalent loss in inferior workmanship. The best made 
lurniture of the present day is needlessly dear, but the bargains in cheap- 
i'urnilurc “ marts” arc infinitely dearer in the end. We often congratu- 
late ourselves on the comparatively low price of certain articles for which 
our forefathers paid so much. But wc forget that furniture in their days 
ofleri lasted a life-time, much of ours becomes rickety within a short time 
after purchase, and before many years has to t*c replaced altogether. 
There is a want of solidity about it, and a want of purpose about it which 
tends to this result. 

It is an advantage that a drawing-room chair, for instance, should be 
light and capable of being handed about easily, but it is absurd that to 
attain this object the chair should bo made of such flimsy materials that 
the mistress of a house is afraid to ask her stoutest friends to sit upon it. 
There is an unreasonableness, too, in its shape. One of the earliest types 
of chair (often represented in old Italian pictures), had a broad band of 
stout leather which stretched between the back-rails, just beneath the 
shoulder-blades of the sitter, accommodated itself easily to the form, and 
was about the best and most comfortable support that could be devised. 
In later days this strap was replaced by the padded back of our Crom- 
well ” chair, and in the early part of this century by the flat cross-rail, 
which, though not so luxurious, answered the same purpose. But now, 
for the sake of lightness and so-called “ elegance,” we have to endure the 
galling of a cruel wooden rod, which, twisted into an indescribable curve 
behind us, denies all rest to weary shoulders. One of the great arguments 
brought by the ignorant against the re-introduction of mediseval furniture 
is the alleged discomfort which its use involves. This arises from a 
thoroughly false notion of the appliances of mediseval design. We may 
be sure of one thing, that the furniture of that period was quite as com- 
fortable as people wished. If not, the ingenuity of ancient handicraft 
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would soon have met tlio difficulty- The invention of the “ miHcrcre ” 
scat — a compromise between the exigencies of ritual and a due sense of 
canonical comfort — is an instance among many which might be brought 
forward of such ingenuity. It is often simply because the proportions of 
old furniture arc so much at variance with that which we are accustomed 
to see about us, that we ignorantly associate the former with inconvenience. 
The high-backed chair, with the low seat, which was its invariable 
accompaniment, will really be found, on a fair trial, far more fitted for a 
posture of rest, than many which modern notions of luxury have devised. 

If upholsterers could only lay aside the conventionalities of fasliion, 
and work in a more independent and less sophisticated maimer, keeping 
the object and ultimate use of their work more in view than (what they 
consider) the elegance of its appearance, it would soon have a genuine 
interest of its own, and much foolish expense would be saved ; while the 
addition of judicious ornauicnt, designed by really able hands, would 
})rcsent no difficulty, if demand were made by those who could afford it. 
As it is, cheap furniture, like cheap jewelry, aims in a tawdry manner at 
the elaboration which can only lioncstly be produced at a price infinitely 
beyond its marketable value. 

There is a direct analogy between the spirit which induces a vulgar 
woman to dress beyond her station in life at a sacrifice of more necessary 
re(iuirements, and the silly demand of small houscliolders that the fittings 
of their dwellings should ape those of a much liighcr rent. If stone 
dressings to tlie external face of doors and windows are costly luxuries, 
there must be gimcrack imitations of them in plaster. If oak and 
mahogany cannot be afforded, veneer and paint are employed to supply 
the deficiency. The chimney-piecc may be the insccurcst sham ; thin 
strips of material barely cemented together — but it must be a %vhle 
marble chimney -piece, or what tenant would take the house ? The same 
desire for elegance and modernism involves the use of door-handles and 
locks, in which soundness of construction is sacrificed to a showy appear- 
ance, and the consequence is, that in small tenements they are continually 
out of order. The humbler but more honestly-made appliances, which 
satisfied our forefathers in this and many other respects, would be 
discarded by the gentility of Biiburban villas. 

It is well known by those who are familiar with the mysteries of the 
trade,” that a large majority of the bargains picked up at mock auctions 
and (so-called) second-hand furniture shops, consist of worthless articles, 
never really used before, but hastily knocked up by inferior ill-paid 
hands, to be foisted on the public as genuine and useful goods, A little 
paint and varnish go far towards deceiving the unwary, and it is only 
some weeks after purchase that the possessor begins to find out the real 
nature of his investment. The green unseasoned wood, of which his 
hanging-press is made, splits right across a panel. Trumpery castors 
(perhaps attached by one screw) recede from the legs of his couch, while 
buttons disappear one by one from its cushion. Arm-chairs arc found 
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to be weak in the spine, and sofas frequently suffer from some internal 
complaint, which precludes the possibility of lying on them with comfort. 

The carved “ enrichment,” on the beauties of which Mr. Shadrach's 
young man so warmly expatiated, proves to be nothing but a Conglomera- 
tion of little lumps of wood and glue. Even the dining-room table (lately 
the property of a distinguished gentleman) slides out with difficulty, and, 
once extended, declines to slide in at all. 

These are misfortunes befalling that section of the British public 
which insists upon the ** elegance ” of furniture at any price. Strong, 
useful, homely articles might bo made, in better taste, for less money, but 
the exigencies of fashion forbid their use, and thus indirectly prevent 
their manufacture. 

Much expense might be saved in the way of material. Of all woods 
used in joinery there is no doubt that oak is by far the most durable, and, 
for general purposes, the moat pleasing in appearance. But it is dear and 
too lieavy for the construction of furniture which we require to move 
readily. Beech, on the contrary, is a much lighter and faf cheaper 
inateiial than oak or mahogany. It is easily worked, and can be brought 
to a smooth surface ; when stained, it reveals a pretty grain, and might be 
much more extensively employed than it is at present, in the manufac- 
ture of chairs, &c., for the benefit of those who cannot afford the luxury 
of a rosewood or walnut suite. 

With all due respect for the turner’s trade, it must occur to those who 
look on furniture with an artist’s eye, that the forms it produces in our 
clay are generally devoid of interest. The pear-shaped unit which is so 
often multiplied in the legs of our chairs and tables has neither strength 
nor beauty to recommend it, and might almost always be omitted with 
advantage. Yet the lathe, properly used, might become, and ipdeed once 
was, an efficient and perfectly legitimate means of decorating woodwork 
cheaply. In this, as in many other cases, it is not the appliances of 
manufacture which are wanting, but the design which should direct their 
employment. 

Among the many fashions of the day which tend to unpicturesquenesa 
and expense without any corresponding advantages in point of comfort, 
is that of cutting out and fitting our carpets so as to exactly follow the 
plan-outline of the room. Yard upon yard of stuff is wasted in the 
earnest endeavour to cover up the floor in every recess occasioned by a 
window or the projection of a chimney breast. Nor is this all, for the 
carpet thus once laid down will not again fit any other room without a 
further sacrifice of material. This incbnvenience might easily be avedded 
by allowing the carpet to assume the form of a simple I»rallel6graiii* not 
extending further in any direction than the lumost projections erf the 
area. When carpets wore first used, a broad margin of floor was thus 
left all around the room, and the effect, as we now sometimes see it in old 
country houses, is infinitely more telling than that of London dtawing-rooms. 
It is true that modern deal flooring forms a poof substitute for the polished 
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oak once used; but good floor-cloth,” or a little of the staining fluid now 
BO commonly ctn])loycd in church wood-work, would meet this objection in 
ordinary houscH, while borders of inlaid parquetrie, for those wlio can afford 
it, woiilil hardly involve more expense than the carpet itself. 

While on this subject, I cannot refrain from alluding to the absurd 
practice which exists among certain people of shrouding up their furniture 
in chiiilz covering, and overlaying their Brussels carpets with common 
drugget. If the silk or damask with which their sofas and chairs are 
covered is actually of too delicate a fabric to endure ordinary wear, 
Avhy use it at all? Besides, this undue tbriftincss really defeats its own 
object. The richer material is exposed to hardly less friction when 
covered than when uncovered, and the consequence is that it is worn 
out without having been seen or appreciated on more than a score of 
soirees. In tin* same Avay a highly-polished surface of rosewood or Spanish 
mahogany is kept in order noW'a-days,‘npparcntly for no other purpose 
but to refl(‘et the features of tlic housemaid who rubs it over every 
inoniing. The white cloth is so seldom removed now before dessert, 
and tlie dining-table during the rest of the day is so carefully enve- 
loped, that the festive board might as well be of deal, or at least of 
uni)oli.shed mahogany. It is not tliat people do not spcjid money enough 
about their houses, but that they do not spend it in the right direction. 
The sheen and polish which well-seasoned wood acquires by actual use 
is a gotjd aitistic quality, but the silky gloss produced by artificial 
varnishes and furniture paste is a meretricious prettiiiess which no true 
painter would care to represent. It is money wanted. The use of plate- 
glass in second-rate houses is another luxury, the cost of which might 
be frecpiently better applied. It renders the sash unduly heavy, and 
seen from the outside is exceedingly cold and ugly in its colour. The 
only real advaiitiigc to be derived from it is, apparently, that it affords 
greater facility for idle people to look out of window. But even this 
plea \\ill not sulllcc in Loudon, where it is chiefly confined to dining- 
room windows, the lowci half of which alone commands a view of the 
street, and that half is almost always obscured by a wire screen. 

It would not be difficult to multiply instances of lavish expenditure 
upon mere luxury, at the sacrifice of good design, and often of good work- 
manship. Wealth, of course, might always command a combination of 
these qualities; but if people of moderate resources had to choose between 
fasliion and fitness of design, we fear the majority would declare in favour 
of the former. The eye, long accustomed to the conventional glitter of 
a Mayfair drawing-room, requires no little education before it can be 
brought to perceive that the forme by which it is surrounded might bo 
varied at all with advantage. But that they should exchange their pseudo- 
elegance for the simplicity of outline which is the chief characteristic of 
good design, w'ould seem unreasonable to many who flatter themselves 
that they possess “ a taslc.” Yet it is only by such means that we can 
hope for u reformation in art manufacture. Let us first make our furniT 
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ture sch'viccablcj liiying aside the tr.aditions of sliape and ornament which 
have reached us in so perverted a manner. The best and most interesting 
form will generally be that which is suggested by expedience. When this 
ohviuus nselulness is rightly indicated, it will be time enough to think of 
elaboration. 

It will be naturally asked how this change ia to be brought about. 
Our national schools of art promised much, but have elfectcd little. It ia 
all inohliinable advantage lo the young designer that he sliould be able to 
draw the figure correctly, but if his skill oidy Icivds liiin to model athletic 
(hipids supporting candelabra, and tAvist little mermaids round the handle 
of a beer jug, he has not gained much by- liis experience. The pupil 
fipe.nk mouths in correctly c(»p}ing the outlines of vegetable form. 
Hut this avails him little if he docs not at the same time learn how to apply 
ilicm judiciously; nor is it easy to find any system of instruction except 
tlial followed by art liilectiiral bLudi'-iits of the best class, which^ at jn-esent 
in be reliod on. 

It gem tally ef^isideicd that the state of art inaiuifacture in Franco 
la iiifiniti'ly aUperitn- t</ our own, and, indeed, tlie fertility of invention and 
p( ,ver of drawing nvIuJi her Avorkuieii jiossess, throw our productions 
coinpU’Lely in the shade. But this facility is even more dangerous than 
our own ignorance. The eye is so fascinated by mere cleverness of execu- 
liuii that the liurpuso of the article designed, and the motive of the orna- 
ment introduced, arc <putc forgotten, and a meretricious extravagance is 
tolerated lor its own sake, rather than for that of the object which it is 
supposed to decorate. 

An attempt has been made by an association of young men — some of 
lh''m ])aiiiters — to form a now school of art furniture. Some result of 
tlieir labours might be seen in tlie Mcdiuival Furniture court of the last 
( Jreat Exhibition. Their specimens of tapestry, Avorked on the old principle, 
Avere justly adriiiied by connoisseurs, but their Avoodwork chiefly depended 
for itD 'beauty on the figure-painter’s art. Cabinets and bookcases were 
covered from liead to foot with that class of subjects and method of treat- 
im nt which Mr. Rossetti Avas the first to introduce — admirably adapted to 
the purpose, it is true, but at once involving an amount of expense which 
no purclniscr of ordinary means Avould care to incur. Our joiner’s Avork 
ought to bo artistic in itself^ and produced at a price which the general 
public will pay, before avc call iu the painter’s aid to please those who can 
afford a luxury. 

The question, iu short, still remains to be solved, — Shall avc ever have 
an honest style of furniture again ? Will any London tradesman take up 
the matter in something better than a mere commercial spirit, and set the 
example of reform ? It is certain that to attain such an object he could 
command most valuable assistance from the artistic world, and, provided 
his goods were produced at a fair and marketable price, there is no doubt 
that they would, Avhen knoAvn, secure for him an amply remunerative 
custom. 
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Tiiki:e is a tcndoncy in all great cities to be continually stretching into 
the country; London is constantly going out of town. The process is a 
double one. There is tlic steady pushing out of house after house from 
the suburbs, to mc'ct the needs of those whose means compel them to live 
within walking distance, or the conveyance of a cheap omnibus; and there 
is the London-related colony of 'wealthier men, to '\vhom the use of ten 
miles of railway, or a four-horse coach, ofTors no pecuniary difficulty. 
Then follows the operation of joining the outlying settlement to tlie actual 
hiihurl), and when some public-spirited parishioner at the far end proposes 
gas and water, the subjugation of tlie country is complete. 

This is a serious matter to the citizen. Some physiologists have gone 
so far as to declare that a family living continually in London would not 
prolong itself beyond three generations. Not but what tlu', city of London 
is, for a city, remarkably healthy. The facilities for# living without wear 
and tear, the reduction to a niinimiini of all friction as regards inter- 
course, and the case with which money procures the necessaries and the 
comforts of life, all tend to the diminution of painful disease; but a 
constant canopy of burnt air and carbon-loaded cloud and human c.frhala- 
tion, a mixture and a medium through which the sun itself can har^tly 
shine brightly, — in the sense of brightness as we think of it on the side (^f 
a Highland moor or a Surrey down, — cannot be sufficient for creatures 
whose lungs arc planned to bring fresh air to deteriorated blood, in order 
that that blood may take in the freshness ;lnd let the foulness go. 

It is a long time since the poet Cowley strengthened his image of 
a reverse to that which, even then, he called “ the monster London,” by 
threatening that it — 

A Tillage less tliaii Islington should be, 

A solitude flliiiost. 

But the gradual obliteration of all the solitudes gives a gravity to the 
discussion which from time to time takes place with reference to the 
enclosure of what remains of Epping or Waltham Forest, that being itself 
a remnant of the original great for(‘st which extended, in a desultory 
manner, over the larger part of the county of Essex. 

The district now knowm as Epping Forest lies to the north and north - 
cast of London, and comprises a series of woodland ranges which may bo 
said to begin at Leytonstone, seven miles from London, and end at Epping, 
eight miles farther on; a tract on an average three or four miles wide, the 
W'ood being thickest about Loughton or Buckhurst Hill. In ancient times 
it w'ould appear that the whole county was forestal, and the following 
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rhyming charter of Edward the Confessor, relating to a remoter part of it, 
18 said to be taken from the Forest Rolls of Essex 

Tc Edward Koning, 

Have ycAcn of my forest the keeping, 

Of the hundred of Chclmcr and Dancing, 

To Randolf, reperking, and his kindling, 

Wytli heosc and hynde, doe and bock, 

Hare and foxe, cat and broeke, 

■\Vyldc fowcl witli his llock, 

Partrieh, fesant hen and fcsnnt eock, 

Wyth green and wyldo stoh and sLoc-k, 

'fo keepen and to ;ioiiien bj .nil her niiL’ht, 
lloHi 1)_\ du\ and ek« h} night. 

And hounds for to IioM 
Good and swift, and hold ; 

I'our greyhounds and six mcclies 
Vor hare and fo\(3 and wilde eatk s 
And tlw « ior k iie iiiudu him iii} i>iuke, 
the l»l^llop Wolston 
And hnnike ylerd many on, 

And Swtiu \*f T'>''Cx ourbruiher 
And td<en him many other, 

And our steward llowclin 
'I’lmt by sought uic for him. 

'riii.s king IS also mid to have had a pork at TIavoring, enclosing it 
from the forest, 'roiidring Hundred was disaflbrestod by Stophoii : all 
that part of the forest wliieli lay to the north of the highway from 
Stortford to Colchester met with the same treatment at the hands of 
John ; and Henry HI. allowed the making of another park at Theydon 
Mount, at tho same time giving John de Lexington leave to hunt in what 
was still the forest of Essex. Then came another large enclosure for 
the groat people at Theydon Garnon, but the Mtmntfitchets of Havering 
seem to have been hereditary grand w'ardeiis of the main forest so far 
back as Stephen. Then it passed to the De Clares ; from them, dimi- 
nished to the wardenship of Epping Forest, to the Earls of Oxford ; but 
Henry VIII. look so kindly to it that the carl of the period surrendered 
his wardenship to tho king for the time, in order that tho royal hunter 
might have it all his own way. Elizabeth was like-minded with her 
father about it, and hunted in it constantly. King James gave it back 
to the Oxfords; they conveyed it to the Exeters; one of those earls 
in turn to the Earl of Lindsay, from whom it passed to Sir R. Child, 
and descended through the families of Tylney and of Long to the Earls 
of Momington, with whose representative, if the office still exists, it must 
now be. 

Those great people had elaborate staffs of officers under them. There 
were lieutenants and verderers, riding foresters, purlieu rangers, stewards 
master-keepers and regarders ; and Forest Courts, called Forty-day Courts, 
were held, at which all forestal questions were considered. Where enclo- 
sures were allowed the fences were kept low enough for the deer to leap ; 
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unauthorized clogs were sliiirijly dealt with, and poachers, when they were 
caught, severely handled. 

Nevertheless, through all these successive wardenships the forest por- 
tions of the county were gradually passing over into the class of reclaimed 
huicls. The main road to it*lay through the east end of London, through 
Whitecliapel, and that Stratford atte Bowe, so celebrated for its French in 
Chaucer’s time, one of whose heroines was 

Tnu^ht at the schoolc of Stratford attc Bovve, 

Tlio’ Frciicli of Faria was to her uiiknowo. 

Tlie old bridge over the dividing river at Bow was, pcrliaps, one of 
the oldest stone arches in the country. Crossing it, the wayfarer gets on 
to a causeway across the marsh, where Banish boats arc still sometimes 
dug out, and where the great sewer now passes with an almost Roman 
grandeur. This is a land of streams, as the names of the villages imply; 
lor ihercj is Old Ford, and Strat-ford or Straight-ford, and ll-ford, and 
Roin-ford or Kome-ford, Siiarcs-brook, A-bridge, Cliig-well Chingfoid, 
and \Voodford. 

It was, until recently, at one of the Stratford bridges — there arc five 
within a piilc', — that the first trace of the old forest customs was found; 
by the demand of a loll from carts, &c., during one mouth in the year, to 
su})port the forest gaol at Stratford. And this toll was continued long 
after the gaol was pulled down, until it occurred to some malcontent that 
il‘ he did not pay there was no prison to put him in, and with that 
discovery the custom ceased. 

The Stuarts did a good deal of hunting in this forest ; wo still 
show the house where Charles II., using his sword for a carving- 
knife, patted the joint of beef with it and made it a Sir Loin. And 
in his father’s time there seems to have been considerable anxiety as 
to whether the woods were not running away into the farmyards, and 
a solemn inquest was taken to determine boundaries. Forty gentlemen 
took a walk which looks all the more conducive to their healths fioni the 
too probable eating and drinking connected with it having slipped out of 
the record ; but starting fium Stratford bridge, called Bow, they 
glanced at West and East Ham, got to Ilford and Romford, came near 
there upon an exotic curiosity at “ a certain quadrivium (or way leading 
four ways) called the four wants, where late was placed, and yet is, a 
certain side of a whale called the Whalebone.” And then they saw land- 
mark after landmark, and looked up the various mcers, metes, bounds, 
and limits of the Ibrcst aforesaid,” until every man must have earned any 
amount of dinner, and we hoar of them at Epping and Harlow, and then 
among tlie marshes of the Lea at Waltham Abbey, the monks of w'hich 
were, at one time, large proprietors and lords of manors in the district ; 
and so on to a bridge called Lock bridge, now broken down, where now 
for passage is used Trajetus (a ferry), and irom thence by the same river 
Lea ” (which bounded at once the forest and the county), ‘‘ to the fore- 
nominated bridge of Stratford Bow.” 
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The rc'luliou of tlic dwellers in tlio forest villages to the lords of the 
iniuiors has always been a source of fruitful grievance, from the tiuio 
when, without ceasing to be villeins, they grew into being poachers. In 
some of the manors the soil was vested in the squire, the Crown merely 
holding the right of feed and protection fur the deer, and the people, or 
commoners,” claiming pasturage for cows and horses; but at Chingford 
th(‘re ib a hunting lodge still standing, with tapestry yet hanging on 
its walla, 

AVIici*c with puffed cheek the belted hunter blows 

His wreathed l)Uglc horn, 

which bcloiig(d to Queen Elizabeth; and one day in gracious 

mood, she being Cliaud AV^auleii by inheritance irum her lather, granted 
fiuni it the privilege of wood-cutting (top-lopping) to the poor of the 
neighhouring paiislics, “ upon the tenor of observing the rule whidi she 
pave them, and whii h they were to retain ns their charter; ^vhich was, 
to ^tulo llie a::c into tlic boneiis uf the trees at tho midnight of the 
1 I ill .Vovember in cucli jcar, K) as to begin to cut the 'wood as nearly as 
po^-'ible between the 11th and 12lli of that Jiionlh only, after which they 

■ to cut it, and Iniim if home at tlndr jilea&iire throughout tlio season.” 

'J lie i^biiltof this may have been a benefit to tliC poor, though that is 
open to gicat (loul)!-, Init it was a source of constant irritation to those who 
jiilKiitcd the resjiectivo manors. It is continued to this day in certain 
2 ).iii‘hes, and the consequence is that such a tiling as a real natural tree is 
hardly to be found. 

It is very .sur 2 )noing in sueh a w'ood ns Loughton, where there are more 
than a thousand acres of waste, and perluqis a million of trees, to note how 
not a single one escapes lojiping. The visitor fi'om London, walking there 
ill the summer time when the lopping is not taking ^jlace, and there is 
nothing to call the villagers into the Wood, is struck with the silence and 
the solitude; but if ho begins to indulge any fancies about primevaj 
wastes unspoiled by man, a glance at the trees will correct him. They 
are not, strictly speaking, trees at all, but strange, fantastic, vegetable 
abortions. Their trunks, seldom more than a foot or eighteen inches in 
diameter, arc gnarled, writhed, and contorted ; and at about six feet from 
the ground, just within reach of the axe, they spread into huge over- 
hanging crowns, from which spring branches which are cut every other year 
or so, and never long escape the spoiler ; then, baffled in their natural 
instinct to grow' into branches, the trees throw up simrs and whips from 

their roots, and every pollard stump— more or less rotten at the core 

suriounded with a belt of suckers aud of sprew. Enchanted bands of 
Circe’s transformed revellers, struggling Laocoons, Dantean forms in piti- 
less Infernos — the general effect, particularly in the season of wild- 
ilowers, is something strangely weird and, in a sense, intensely beautiful 
but it is no more nature’s notion of primeval woodland than are closely 
cropped liair and bliavcu lip and chin her intention for the real expression 
of the human luce. 
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Many attompts have been made to stop this top-lopping. The charter 
is, that the cutting shall begin at midnight of the 11th November. In 
the parisli of Walthain, the villagers lost the privilege through a mse. 
On the 11th November, 1G41, the poor were invited to a general “druuk” 
and supper, and the programme was so well carried out, especially, per- 
haps, as regards the item of “ drunk,” that night came and went and no 
wood was cut; and when midnight of the 11th November, 1642, arrived, 
tliose who had provided tlic bygone supper took care to point out that no 
wood could be cut, and that the charter was forfeit. When the local 
historian of the district, who tolls the story, adds, “ This information the 
writer derived from an old manuscript book of the Pigboncs (an ancient 
f.unily of Waltham), the writer’s grandmother being of that family,” one 
begins to wonder whether Dryasdust is poking his fun, or the writers of 
the comic histories in Punch are annotating. Perhaps, in accordance with 
the development theory, the ancient Pigboncs family of Waltham may have 
once enjoyed their forestal rights on all fours, and chiefly with a view to 
th(' consumption of beecli-mast and acorns, until, rising into a grand- 
mother capable of setting store by an ancient manuscript book, they have 
culminated into a learned and painstaking historian to whom the present 
Avritor is very much indebted. 

In another manor this plan of a general ** drunk ” would not do. 
Tradition says there Avas a supptr and, probably, some dnmk, but that 
the bulk of those attending, although they snatched a fearful joy at the 
1‘jitablrs and drunkables, had an eye to time and i)lace. More than one 
man laid brought his axe to supper with him, and when, at a quarter 
to tAVclve, an adjournment to tlie AAOod being proposed, all doors and 
Avindows Avcrc found to bo unaccountably barred, braAvny arms arid 
sharpened axes made short work of the hindrances, and it is greatly to 
be regretted that there was no ancient Pigbones jrresent on that occasion 
to do justice to a dramatic tableau, shoAving triumphant villagers, broken 
furniture, and a discomfited plotter picking himself up in the corner. 

The connection of the CroAvn with these manors afforded a hope at 
one time, to tliose Avhose wishes Avent in that direction, that the keeping 
open of the “ waste,” as it is crillcd, might be secured. In Hainhault 
Forest, Avhich adjoined that of Epping, the Crown had the right, over 
290 acres, to the soil and timber, and the Commissioners of Woods have 
made such good use of this lordship that, after selling the timber, &c. 
for 42,000/. (it was a forest in Avhich top-lopping bad never been allowed), 
and setting off some compensation land and recreation ground for the 
commoners, they have brought land into cultivation, Avith the proceeds of 
that sale, which yields the country a rental of 4,000/. a year. But in 
other manors the CroAvn for many years past has OAvned nothing but the 
venison vert, that is, the pasture for deer; and it was hoped by the 
oiiponents of enclosures that by placing this right, which implied the 
maintenance of a very considerable breadth of open land, in opposi- 
tion to the right of the lord of the manor, whose tendency was to 
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inako grants from the wa'^to, a compromiso might have been effected 
and large tracts kept iinenrlo<?e(l. But practically it was found im- 
possible to keep the deer. The woods were accessible everywhere, 
and intersected with many roads. A deer, of the small sort common 
to tlio forest, is easily noosed and quickly killed, then tossed into the 
tail of a cart, in an hour it is in London. Or, since the deer preferred 
the garden produce of the cottager to the pasture of iho wood, and browsed 
conveniently in the dusk, the head, the umblos, and the skin, manured 
the garden, and the royal haunch saved butcher’s meat until another 
haunch was ready. U nder these circumstances, the creatures being missing, 
the CoTumissioners (Mdontly thought that it would not do to make too 
much fuss about tlu'ir pasture, and that the best thing they could do 
would bo to sell it. This th<>y <hd in more than one manor, and retired; 
leavmfr the lord of tlie manor (who is lord of the soil), and tho^ copyholders 
.iiid fr(ohold(rs ^^nho (hum cert /ni lights of pasturage, top-lopping, fern- 
cutting, iVc.) (tranU arc now made through the machinery of the Copy- 
hold Courts upon conditii n of tines and annual quit-rents, ayd as these 
are redeemable b} the tenant under the Enfranchisement Act, the grants 
0 in bo conveit(d into la i hold 

'1 he process is ft pnintul one for the citizen to watch, no doubt. It 
.il w lys has been. It is many yeai s ago since Cobbett put his bitter query, — 

• It has not been a thing nneominon, 

To steal a goose from oft u common; 

But ^^hut jhall bo tiuU inaii’s excu'^o 
Who btenis the common from the goose ? 

And although a goose has never been a commonable creature in our forests, 
b( cause its hroad flat foot spoils the pastnie for the deer, the pungency of 
the question remains, hir. Baines, too, in more ''ccent times has recorded 
the grave belief of the Dorset countryman that 

Tbo goocoo \>ull Foon Ik* committed to rage, 

Vor a ticspass in zomebod} ’s tree ; 

but, of course, law, property, and sound political economy, have something 
to say on the other side. 

It is quite clear tliat at the time these forests were maintained aS open 
wastes by the early PJantagenet kings to whom they belonged, they were not 
kept BO for the enjoyment of the Londoners. A niralizing cockney in those 
days would have been classified with poachers, and sent back maimed, 
like other vermin ; nor where the right of the soil was conceded to indi- 
viduals can wc find any reservation in favour of excursionists. The 
demand for laud, and the value of it for building sites, is rapidly 
increasing, but there is still so much unenclosed that it might bo possible 
and desirable, to secure a park for the people in this locality ; and if a 
thickly wooded part were selected, the land drained, the wood judiciously 
thinned, and no suggestion of gardening introduced, as in the London 
parks, by shrubs or flowers, a natural, and in a sense a primeTOl, character 
might gradually be attained, which would be infinitely better for all per- 
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sous concerned tlian the present distorted Bcrubbiaess, unwholesome 
swamp, and noisy licence wliich is not liberty. 

The historical associations of our district, if not pre-eminent, are 
highly respectable. It would appear that wo w'cre Trinobantes before we 
were anything else. Caractacua had a good deal to do with us, and 
Boadicca was finally beaten “ somewhere between Epping and Waltham.” 
Then we had kings of Essex in the Saxon times, and Mcllitus, the friend 
of St. Augustin, was our first bishop. Since then we have Buffered in the 
cause of faith by giving, in Mary’s reign, nineteen persons (seven of them 
women) to be burnt ; and seven of the greater monasteries were sup- 
pressed from out our county. In things relating more especially to 
wood-craft and sylvan lore we arc not particularly strong. The “ Ancient 
Foresters ” that have, from time to time, come down to us — from London, 
by the excursion trains — arc hardly to be distinguished from Odd 
]<^ellows ; ” whilst for llobin Hood we have only Dick Turpin, and although 
he would sometimes tell an old woman or a poor man that “ the moon was 
up,” or give them some such other password, to protect them from his 
baud, Turpin was a sorry substitute for the Sherwood forester. Wc have 
traces of the Koinans still amongst us, in certain potsherds, coins and orna- 
ments which turn up beneath our spades, and perhaps they made or used 
a high ridgeway through the woods, still used by us. Ambersbury Banks, 
iK'ar Epidng, was certainly once a fortified camp, and in one or two families 
of the poor the blue black hair, a certain squareness of build, and a pecu- 
liar manner in whieli the women carry their heads, suggest the old 
dominant race very strongly. Queen Elizabeth Avas constantly in our 
neighbourhood, and we believe, of course, that Shakspeare came liuntirig 
in her train, or as companion to some of her nobles. The Earls of 
Dorset, although they look their second title of “ Buckhurst ” from 
Sussex, and not from the Buckhurst Hill in our county, had a home 
among us, and poetry was written there of the right ring. Then Ccorge 
Herbert lived l()r a while at Woodford for the benefit of his health, and in 
modern days Tennyson has passed a good deal of his time in our midst. 
There are many thickets in our neighhourhood, “where Claribcl low 
licth.” At (diristmas eve wc hear “ four voices from four hamlets 
round,” and although tlie “Ode to Memory” must have been written 
mainly of Lincolnshire, our brooks — too few, alas, and far between — 
reveal that which w'e would fain desire this article to present and be — 
The filter’d tribute of the rough wood-land. 
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Dfoies «|[ ttic laic (Tamgainw fltt Ihc ^itnjab 

Tn the autumn of 1803, a force wjis orJereJ to aascmblo in tho Yusufzi 
couiiti}’, north-east of Pcshawur, for the purpose of chastising the 
Ilindustanec fanatics, 'vvho liave for years past infested the hills on the 
riglit hank of the Indus. These fanatics were descendants of the fol- 
lowers of tho Syiid x\hmed, of Ihireilly, who some forty years ago 
lioadcd an expedition, in which the iicighbotiring hill-tribos of Yusufzi 
joined him, against the Sikhs Those of his followers who survived the 
defeat they tlien witli, mmI a subsequent general massacre of their 
f ll(»w^ hy the Yusufzi peoph , ft und a refuge at Salanah on the Mahabun,* 
a mountain on the right bank of the Indus. Hero they were joined from 
time to time — and espcciailv during the Mutiny of 1857 — by many 
: dv( nturers, outlaws, and discontented subjects of tho British Crown. 
'Ilicii constant depredations on the frontier caused an expedition to be 
undertaken for their punishment in 1858 by Sir Sydney Cotton, who 
drove them from Satanah and razed their dwellings to the ground. 

They tlien retired further into the interior of the mountain fastncsscf?, 
and settled at Mulkah, on a northern spur of tlic Maliabun range, where 
they seem to have thought themselves beyond the reach of British power. 
Dmlng the last four years, and particularly since the commencement 
of 1803, tliey have made frequent raids into British territory, attacking 
the frontier villages, and slaying, or carrying off for the sake of ransom, 
llie peaceful subjects of licr ]\Iajesty. These fanatics have never engaged 
in agricultural pui suits, being well supplied with money by synipa- 
tliizers in the plains of India, 

The following troops assembled in Yusufzi in October, 18G3, to take 
part ill tlie expedition against Mulkah: — The 7lBt Highland Light Infantry, 
the 101st lioyal Bengal Fusiliers, C Battery 19th Brigade Royal 
Artillery, the Hazara Mountain Train (two 3-lb. guns and two 12-lb. 
howitzers), tho Pcshawur Mountain Train, 100 sabres 11th Bengal 
Cavalry, 100 sabres Guide Cavalry, tho 1st Punjab Infintry, the 3rd 
Punjab Infantry, the 5th ]'*unjab Infantry, the Cth Punjab Infantry, 
20th Native Infantry, 32nd Native Inlantry, the 5th Goorkhas, the 
Guide Infantry, and two companies of Sappers and Miners. 

Colonel Reynell Taylor, C.B., officiating Commissioner of Peshawur, 
accompanied the force as her Majesty’s Commissioner. The Staff consisted 
of Major T. Wright, deputy adjutant-general; Lieutenant-Colonel G. 


• i. e. “ The great forest.’^ The highest peak is about 7,800 feet above the level of 
the SCO. 
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Allgood, deputy quartermaster-general ; Lieutenant Mackenzie, staff officer, 
Punjab Irregular Force; Major Harding, orderly officer ; Lieutenant 
Jarrett; Major Johnstone; Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, C.B., Royal 
Engineers ; Captain Tulloli^ commanding Royal Artilleiy. The Rev. J. 
Lowenthal, of the American Presbyterian Mission, officiated as chaplain 
>vith tlie force, until the arrival of the Rev. W. G. Cowie from the 
Viceroy’s camp at Meean Mcer. 

On the 19th October, a column under Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde, C.B. 
(of the Guides), left Naokilla at 9 p.m. for Machlce, and there joined a 
force under Major Keyes, which had inarched by a different route. 
Kf‘ycs had, as a feint, threatened the Chinglah Pass (by which Sir Sydney 
Cotton advanced in 1858), in order to draw off the attention of the Boneyr 
tribes, «'in(l also to separate them fioin the Ilindustanees, whilst the 
main force made its way close to the Boneyr teiritory vid the Umbeyla 
Pass and the Chuinla Valley, so as to come down from the north-west on 
the stronghold of the fanatics, and drive them towards the frontier. 

The Boneyrwala (as the people of this tribe aro called) quoted this 
piece of strategy against us afterwards, in justification of their conduct in 
opposing our inarch along the borders of their territory. They asked 
wljy we should have practised such deceit, if our object in entering their 
territory without first obtaining, or even asking their permission, was 
not to invade and take possession of tbeir country ? It is indeed difficult 
to justify this part of our conduct ; for we had no more right to lead a 
force throTigh the Umbeyla Pass without the sanction of the Boneyr 
tribes, than the Emperor of the French would have to inarch an army 
without leave across the States of Germany. 

The two columns which had united at Maclilee marched on togt'ther 
to Rustum* (five miles), where they halted till daylight on the 20th, 
when they proceeded up the Umbeyla Pass, reaching the top of it 
about 3.30 p.m. The original plan had been that they should halt the 
first day at Klioga', six miles farther on; but the march up the pass 
proved to be much longer and more difficult than was anticipated. 
Indeed, the mules had to be unladen at different parts of the route to 
enable them to get along, and it was wonderful how the elephants, with the 
light field-guns on their backs, managed to travel over the road at all. 
The whole of the baggage was not up until the 24th. 

The rest of the force, commanded by Sir Neville Chamberlain in 
person, began to arrive at the head of the pass on the afternoon of the 
2()th, but it was 10 p.m. before the whole had reached the top. 

The whole force bivouacked for the night on the crest of the pass 
looking towards the Chumla Valley. The European troops had started 
with only half a day’s rations in their havresacks, and no more food was 
issued to them till next morning. The native troops were better supplied, 
having brought a whole day’s rations with them. 


* A depot for the sick and for commissariat supplies, &c., was established here. 
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During the night of the 21fet, a few allots were exchanged between our 
pickets and the enemy. Next day Lieuienant-Colonel Probyn, of the 
11th Bengal Cavalry, went out to reconnoitre along the Chumla Valley, 
Bupi>orted by the 20th Native Infantry. On his advance he met with no 
opposition, but rather with courtesy, from the people of the neighbouring 
village of Umbc'yla ; but on his return, his men were fired at by people 
at or noar the village, when he charged and killed a few of them. The 
32nd IhinjabecB (pioneers) were sent out to assist him, and the rest of tlie 
foico stood to their arms in case of need. The Boneyrwals (who had 
liUhtrto been supposed friendly to us) followed our men back to the pass, 
and atki d.irk kept up a random fire on our position. Lieutenant GUlies, 
of the Hazara Mountain Train, was killiMi by a chance shot while standing 
1') ]ji.s ^uns about 9 p.m. During the night the enemy came straight up 
lu our bitastwork, and one of them leapt over it, and wounded Lieu- 
t( 11 int Brown, of the Engineers. The nature of the ground, and tlie 
coiifmcti space in which the troops were, did uot admit of tents being 
pitched; foitunately however tho weather was fine. Three men W'ePc 
killed and twenty-tin cc wouna^’d, during the day and night. 

It now became clciu that the foicc would have to contend with the 
Boiic^ 1 and oihcr tri})e.s, oh well as with the fanatics whose punishment 
.IS tno object of the expedition, and some modification in the original 
plan of operations became ueccbsary. 

October 23rd and 2J:th were spent in fortifying our position in the 
Cl ost of the pass with sungas (breastworks of largo stones). 

On the 25th October, M.ijor Keyes captured a rocky mound to the 
light of our position, looking towards Chumla, which was afterwards 
known as the* “ Conical Hill.” It is about 150 feet high, rising abruptly 
from a plateau 250 }ards acioss fiom our nearest picket. The 
enemy vacated their defences on the crest of the hill before our people 
could get at tliein, but not till Lieutenant Pemberton, of the Peshawur 
Mountain Train, had, with his first shell, knocked over three men and a 
standard on the top of the hill. This movement of Keyes was in antici- 
pation of an attack on his picket by the enemy in great force. They had 
discovered that the regiment which held tho picket (called the “Crag”) 
during the night, was always withdrawn in the morning, only a few men 
being left to guard it during the day. They accordingly planned a sur- 
prise, intending to rush up and take the Crag just after Keyes had gone 
back to his camp. Keyes was just about to march his regiment off as 
usual that morning, when he heard the cries of a syce (or native groom) 
who had fallen into the enemy’s hands, and was being killed by them. 
Their impatience to shed blood thus frustrated their designs ; for Keyes was 
led to examine the place where the cries come from, and soon discovered 
that the enemy were there in great force. Keyes lost only one man 
(wounded) in this brilliant exploit. The troops principally engaged were 
the Peshawur Mountain Tndu, some marksmen of the Tlst and lOlst, 
the Ist Punjabees, and 5th Goorkhas. The fighting was all over at 2 p.m. 
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The enemy having also during the day vacated the ** Eagle’s Nest,” 
a post which they had held on the left of our camp, it was occupied 
shortly after daybreak on the 26th by about seventy marksmen of the 
71st and lOlst, under Captain Butler, V.C., of the 101st ; eighty men 
of the 20th Native Infantry, under Lieutenant Eichmoud ; fifty of the 
Ctb Punjab Infantry, under Captain Iloste (who was afterwards relieved 
by Captain Eogers, of the 20th Native Infantry), and a few of the 3rd 
Punjab Infantry, the whole under Major Brov/nlow. At about 10 a.m., 
the Hazara Mountain Train, 200 of the 7l8t Highlanders, and the 5th 
and Cth Punjab Infantry, all under Lieutenant- Colonel Vaughan, were 
sent up to the left of the Eagle’s Nest, to take off the attention of the 
enemy from a convoy of sick and wounded proceeding down the Umbeyla 
Pass, en route for Eustum in the rear. 

From the foot of the Eagle’s Nest the ground was level for about eighty 
yards to the base of a wooded hill fronting the Nest and overlooking 
Vaughan’s post. About noon the Boncyrwals, ■who had been observed on 
this hill all the morning, began to advance towards the Eagle’s Nest. 
They did this with admirable skill, the matchlockmtn posting themselves 
under cover in the wood, and pouring in a destructive fire, while the 
swordsmen came forward boldly across the level to the charge, actually 
planting their standards within n few yards of the breastwork. Vaughan 
diverted their attention for awhile, ordering the 6th Punjab Infantry to 
advance against them in bkirmishing order. This was done in gallant 
style, and the enemy were driven off with great loss. When the Punjabecs 
retired to their position again, the enemy made another dashing assault 
on the Eagle’s Nest, but were finally repulsed in spite of their great 
bravery, the marksmen of the 71st and 1 01st doing sidendid service. At 
the Eagle’s Nest, Lieutenant G. Eichniond and thirteen men were killed, 
and thirty-six of all ranks W’ounded. Lieutenant Clifford w'as killed 
while heading a sally against the enemy from a position among the rocks 
below the Nest. Our total casualties this day amounted to upwards 
of 100; those of the 28th Native Infantry being twenty-three, and 
those of the Gth Punjab Infantry fifty -four. Two officers, Lieutenants 
Drake and Barrow, were wounded. 

On tlte 27th two 21-lb. howitzers, under Captain Salt, and the 
14th (Ferozepore) Native Infantry, under Major C. C. Eoss, joined the 
force, which was further increased on the 29 th by the 4th Goorkhas, 
under Captain Chester. 

Early on the 30th the enemy iittacked and took the Crag picket on the 
right of our position, then held during the day by a havildar and twelve 
men. Major Keyes went up at once with the 1st Punjabces, and 
retook the post before 6 a.m. The capture by tlie enemy took place before 
it was light, so that our people did not know what force was opposed 
to them. Major Keyes lost two fingers in this fight. The enemy left 
about sixty killed (chiefly Hindustanees) round about the Crag. At the 
same time the enemy were driven off from the front, which they had 
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Attacked sitnultaneoualy with the- Crag, chiefly by the 5th Goorkhas, wlio 
behaved with their usual gallantry. The enemy came up so close to ‘ 
Griffin's guns, that a gunner knocked one of tliena down With a blow on 
the head from his rammer. Our loss during the day was eleven killed 
and thirty-five wounded. The fighting was over by 10 a.m., but firing 
on both sides continued all day. The enemy left forty-six dead in front 
of our lower sunga, and at least 150 altogether about the position. They 
must have carried off a great many more. All was quiet after this till the 
Cth of November. 

Working parties had been for some days employed in making a 
zigzag road up the face of the hill to the right of our position, to 
oj>en communication with Pamouli, where a standing camp of reserve 
was established. On the Gth, Major Harding commanded the cover- 
ing party, which consisted of some of the 7l8t Highlanders, under 
(’jiptain Mounsey, and some of tho 20tli Native Infantry, under Lieu- 
tenant Rogers. About midday, the working party returned to camp ; 
but Harding, not having received a definite order to retire witli them, 
remained where he was. TIic enemy, seeing his predicament, began by 
degrees to surround him. About three in the afternoon, the Pesliawnir 
Mountain Train went out about a mile beyond the outposts to aid in 
keeping off the enemy, and helping him to retire. It would appear 
that poor Harding could not make up his mind to come a\vay and leave 
his dead and wounded to fall into the hands of the enemy, and so at last 
his party became completely surrounded, and he himself was killed. Tho 
men of his party kept coming into camp during the night. Lieutenant 
Oliphant, of the 5th Goorkhas, and Lieutenant Battye, of the Guides, 
were brought in wounded. Ensign Murray, of the 7l8t, and Lieutenant 
Dougal, of the 79th,* WTre missing. Private Rogers, V.C., of the 71st, 
was out all night, concealed under a bush. Two delachincnts of the 
enemy passed within a few yards of him. One man in each detachment 
carried a light to direct the others, who appeared to Rogers to bo engaged 
in carrying off their dead. Rogers got back to camp early in the morning, 
and declares that the challenge he received on reaching our breastworks 
was the sweetest sound he ever heard in all his life. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Wilde went out at dawni on the 7th with a 
strong force to recover the bodies of our people. Fifty-two were 
found; amongst them, three officers, one sergeant, and three privates 
of the European regiments. It was supposed that the enemy had 
only lost about thirty killed, wdiile our casualties in all amounted to 
eighty. After this all was quiet again — with the excci)tion of tho 
usual complimentary exchange of shots between our pickets and tho 
enemy — till the 12th, when the enemy were collected in largo masses 
during the day, threatening our whole line of defences. At 10 p.m., 
Major Brownlow, on the Crag, sounded “ commence firing.” The Crag 
Was defended that night by 100 of the 20tb, Lieutenant Eosbory and 
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fifteen raarksincn of the 101st, and about twenty men of the 14th Native 
* li^fantiy. It had been agreed beforehand that,* when Brownlow sounded 
“ commence firing,” the Peshawur Mountain Train in the main picket 
sliould shell the enemy. Thero were constant attacks made all night, 
which were repulsed by Brownlow’s men and the mountain train. One 
native was killed and four wounded in the Crag. Towards daylight 
the enemy retired for a short time, but about 9 a.m. they came on again 
in greater force than ever. The picket in the Crag had been relieved in 
Ilu‘ meantime, and it was now held by Captain J. P. Davidson, of the 1st 
J'lmjab Infantry, with 100 of his men, part of the 14th Native Infantry, 
find tlie European marksmen still left there. At ten the Crag was 
tiikc'U by the enemy, Davidson dying nobly at his post; but our people 
still held Keyes’ picket till the lOlst and the rest of the 14th Native 
Infantry came up. The latter made a gallant attempt to retake the 
Ci’ag, but were too weak, and were obliged to retire, when the 101st 
advanced and drove the enemy out. The 1st Punjabees lost on this occasion 
1 05, the Peshawur Train eight, and the 14tli Native Infantry about filly 
killed and wounded. Among the latter was Lieutenant Pitcher. A 
JJoiieyr man, after peace was made, told us that he was engaged in 
tills attack; and, describing Davidson’s appearance exactly, said that the 
sahib had given them much trouble, and was a terrible fellow to encounter, 
lie had observed him figliting alone in one part of the Crag, and saw him 
wounded in the forehead with a spear afler he had killed two of the enemy 
with liis own hand. 

Things now remained quiet till the 18th November, when, the road 
having been made so as to keep up our communication with Pamouli, the 
camp was moved from the gorge, the left being abandoned altogether, and 
a ncAv position taken up on the right hill looking down the Chumla Valley. 
Our force moved across to the right without firing a sliot — a most difficult 
o])eration, considering the nature and extent of the ground covered. 

■When the enemy found our left deserted, they thought we were 
retiring altogetlier, ^nd came rushing up the Chumla Valley into the 
gorge till they were checked by Griffin’s guns. They attacked and 
carried the lower picket at 11 a.m., but it was reUikcn at once by the 
14th Native Infantry and the 5th Goorkhas. They then made successive 
attacks, with increased numbers, till four o’clock, when the position was 
relinquished, the enemy being on all sides. The 14th Native Infantry, who 
at first held the picket alone, lost Lieutenant Mosley and thirty -four men 
killed, and fifly-onc wounded, out of 135 engaged. The company of the 71st 
which came to their ^issistancc lost two officers killed — Captain C. P. Smith, 
7 1st, Lieutenant T. S, Jones, 79th* — and ten men killed and wounded. The 
101st, out of fifteen men engaged, lost their adjutant, Lieutenant II. II. 
Chapman, killed, and six men killed and wounded. The 5th Goorkhas 
lost nine killed and six wounded. Chapman had been sent with a message 
to Major Ross, commanding the 14th Native Infantry, who asked him 


* Volunteer with the 7 1st. 
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to roniain him. Chapman did so, and seeing Captain Smith on 
the ground badly wounded, went to help liiin, and while thus engaged 
was himself shot. The generous fellow begged Major Boss to get 
Captain Snuth carried ofF, and not to mind Aiw, as he knew he was 
mortally wounded, Mosley, after his party had fired away all their 
ammunition, leapt over the breastwork with his remaining men, and 
charged into the enemy. The enemy retired again from the picket at 
iiightfull. Lfajor Boss and Lieutenant Inglis were wounded. 

On the 19th Captain Aldridge, of the Tlst, was shot dead whilst 
posting sentries in the Water picket. Two of his men were killed, and 
Lieutonant Stockley, of ihc lOlst, was wounded, at the same time. This 
was a i)oint in the same range as the Citig, taking its name from covering 
the water down below. "Jlie enemy’s advanced breastwork was about 
yards to the right on the same hill. 

Tlio enemy were seen collecting in force caily in the morning of 
tlic SOtli, keeping up a heavy matchlock fire on the Crag. They were 
chocked by sbells from the Peshawur Mountain Train until fi P.M., when 
1) is, SUCH Noded in taking tla' Crag* from IbO of the 101st and fifty of the 
Native Infantry. Ensign Sanderson and Dr. Pile, of the lOlst, 
llioro at their posts. The enemy then commenced firing down on the 
1 amp and throwing over largo stones. Every gun in camp was brought 
to bear on tliom, and they were kept from advancing beyond it. Sir 
Neville Chamberlain — always at the post of danger — accompanied the Tlst 
and 5th Punjabees m their advance up the hill to retake the Crag, which 
>Na8 most gallantly done, — Lieutenant Pieckett, of the 5th, being the first 
man into the Crag. Colonel Hope, of the 7lBt, was wounded in the leg 
whilst showing his regiment the way; and Sir Neville himself was so 
badly hurt in the arm as to be compelled to resign his command. The 
enemy’s loss >vas not ascertained ; but it is supposed to have been severe, 
as they were for half an hour under fire from our guns. Our total 
casualties this day were 130. Lieutenant- Colonel Wilde, of the Guides, 
now assumed the command, pending the arrival of Major-General Garvock, 
wlio took command on the 30th. Meanwhile, a telegram was received 
lioni Sir Hugh Bose, announcing that Lieutenant Beckett had been 
rewarded for his conduct, and expressing the Commandcr-in-diief’s 
satisfaction at the gallantry displayed by all in tlie recapture of the Crag. 

All was quiet now for some days; but the Crag picket being separated 
from the enemy’s most advanced picket only by a dip in tlie hill, a man had 
only to show his head over our breastwork, to be saluted by a shower 
bullets from tlie enemy. Now and tlien a Mini^ ball would CQjnc 
from tlie ammunition captured by the enemy on tlie 20th. On the other 
hand the Afghans in our service often interchanged courtesies and chaff ” 
■with their brethren in the opposite ranks. The day after the Crag picket 


* The Crag was the key of the poflition, bemg about 700 feet above the 
now camp. 
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was captured hy them, one of our people said to his countryman on the 
other side, a sharpshooter at the advanced post of the enemy, “ You don’t 
call that shooting, do you ? Your bullets come a mile too high.” “ Yes,” 
replied the fellow, I can’t do anything to-day, with this stupid rifle which 
1 took from your picket yesterday.” On one occasion one of our Afghans 
called out to the enemy, behind some neighbouring rocks, Let us have 
a song.” “Very good,” they replied; and both sides commenced singing 
some well-known national ballad, verse about, first the enemy, and then our 
people. As soon as they had finished, the pickets on both sides started 
up, and blazed into one another with their muskets ! In tliis war, sons 
on one side have fought against their fathers on the other, and brothers 
liave oflen met in the midst of the fray, and cut one another down. 
After one of the carli(T fights, an orderly of Colonel rrobyu’s went over 
the field of battle to look at the dead, and amongst them recognized the 
body of his own father. 

From a large rock across the valley, about 700 yards from camp, 
a fellow whom our men call Peter used to fire at us from morning 
till night. Poor fellow ! ho had lost tlirec sons in the war, and was 
nearly mad in consequence. Three of his friends constantly attended 
him, to prevent him from walking across into our camp ; consoling him by 
telling him, on every discharge of his gun, that he had killed an infidel. 

After the 18th, the 71st and 101st took it in turns on alternate days 
to dcjfend the heights, the wludc regiment going on duty togetJier for 
twenty-four hours. The nights became bitterly cold, and even at mid- 
day the mountain breezes eut like a knife. No tents eould, of course, 
be taken up to the heights, and men and officers fared alike, as was 
only right. They made themselves as warm as they could by huddling 
together in their great-coats and under their blankets ; and to show how 
precious such comforts had become, it may be stated that at a sale of the 
effects of officers killed on the 20th, an old blanket full of holes went 
for thirty-two shillings, whilst a new full-dress hat with gold lace and 
plume, ill a tin case, was sold for ten shillings. Two of the commonest 
kind of plates fetched four shillings. 

When feeling cold at night in camp, it would almost make one 
warmer to think of the men on duty on the top of the Crag, or of the 
enemy in their blue cotton coats, shivering on the hill-side. Still, all 
uncovered as they were in the pouring rain on the night of the 7th, they 
managed to send a few shots into the camp about eleven o’clock. It 
was pitch dark, and the rain coming down as if from a spout. Four 
hundred daring swordsmen might have caused immense confusion, and 
inflicted endless loss, if they Lad jumped over our defences and slashed 
about amongst us ; for, in the dark, and crowded as the camp was, wo 
could not have distinguished friend from foe. 

The letter-bag from our camp was never captured by the enemy, but 
great fears were entertained for it every day. The mounted postman, 
armed to the teeth, could only go at a foot’s pace, on account of the 
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unmade state of the path, and the constant presence in the neighbouihood 
ol tlie enemy’s shari)sljooters. 

The 7th Fusiliers — Colonel Shipley in command — came into camp on 
the 5lh of December, looking as clean and fresh after their long march 
uphill as if they had just tinned out for an inspection. They arc 
supplied with drab canvas coats, worn over the regular uniform, render- 
ing the men almost invisible at a little distance. The 93rd Highlanders 
juined on the 9th, toiling up the hill through the rain, which came down 
incessantly. Their baggage arrived next day, having had rather a narrow 
escape of falling into the enemy’s hands. Meanwhile preparations had been 
made Ibr the advance to Mulkah. Sick and weakly men were sent back to 
the plains on the Gth, in order to enable the force to move rapidly. All 
superfluous baggage was discarded, one mule only being allowed to two 
ofllrers, seven to a hundred European soldiers, and five to as many native 
troo])S, no one animal to carry more than 20011). w’cight. * 

The Jjoncyrwala now sent in a deputation of their principal men to 
say lliat the tribes were willing to make peace with us. They had 
seen 400 cavalry under Colonel Probyn come up the hill — 200 men 
of the 11th, and 200 of the Guides; and this addition to our 
force probably brought the Boneyr people to their senses. For several 
we wont on treating with them, and soldiers now began to fear 
tliat tile campaign would bo “ spoilt ” by the politicals. The 93rd were 
aiiJtiou^ to have ‘‘just one roosh at the beggars” on the level before it 
was all over. On the 14tli, the Boneyr tribe withdrew from the number 
ol’ our foes, and the advance became comparatively easy. 

On the morning of the 15th a column w'as Ibrined in two brigades — 
the liist, under Colonel W. Turner (of IT.M.’s 97th. Regiment), consisting of 
the 7th Fusiliers, the Hazara Train, the 3rd Punjabcc.**, 4th Goorkhas, 
and 23rd and 32iid Miizbccs; the second, under Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde, 
consist ijig of the 101st Fusiliers, the Peshawar Train, the 3rd Sikhs, 
5 ill Goorkhas, and the Guides. The 1st lirigade crossed the hill to the 
north-east of the cainj), passing under the Water picket in the direction 
of Laloo, a village of the fanatics, situated on the top of another bill 
about four miles off. The 2rid brigade took a more northerly direction 
under the Crag picket, towards the Conical Hill, which w^as taken by 
Major Keyes on the 25th October, but which had been since abandoned 
by us. At 10 A.M., the 2n(l brigade w'cre wdtliin shot of the enemy, and 
the guns of the Hazara Train commenced shelling their position on the 
cone. The bugles of the 101st sounded the advance, and away went 
the line down the slope and across about 200 yards of the level. They 
re-foiTiicd at the foot of the cone, the side of which was composed of large 
loose boulders, with a strong breastwork at the top full of the enemy, 
and, clambering up the rocks, rushed into the defences. Most of the 
occupants fled when they Siiw the lOlst “ meant it,” only a few daring 
fellows stood — to the last — firing and rolling down rocks on tlicm. A 
standard was captui’cd, wdiich was fixed on the summit of tlic position. 
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On it was embroidered in Persian, — “ lie who prays to God before battle 
bhall obtain victory,” 

Meanwhile the 1st brigade had advanced on the right and had taken 
and set fire to the village of Laloo. The foe were in no hurry to leave 
tlie heights, but fired on us incessantly as they descended into the Chuinla 
Valley. A wing of the lOlst was ordered back to near the Crag, as the 
onorny threatened to make an effort to cut off the column from the camp. 
The 3rd Sikhs and 5th Goorkhas made a most spirited attack on a breast- 
work, from behind which the enemy were firing at our people, and 
made them scud away from rock to rock, down the hill on the left. About 
the same time the gallant Keyes made a splendid dash at another body 
of brave fellows, llis regiment, the Ist Punjabees, or C(»ke-kc-pultun, as 
they are called from his famous predecessor, had eight killed and fourteen 
wounded in this affair, which terminated tlie serious figliting of the day. 
Crowds of tlie men in blue with matchlocks, spears, and standards, were 
seen streaming back to Umbeyla from every part of the range winch 
we had traversed. Our total casualties amounted to fourteen killed and 
sixty wounded. No officers were hurt. According to a moderate com- 
putation, four hundred of the enemy were killed, and as many wounded. 
The troops remained in their several positions for the night. 

Next morning the column moved about nine, the 1st brigade taking 
a circuit of a crescent-shaped ridge to the right, so as to enter tlic 
valley opjiosite the village of Umbeyla; the 2nd directing their course 
straight down to a point in the valley about a mile south of Umbeyla, 
winding in and out in single file over rocks, down nullahs, through forest 
and brushwood. The enemy were observed crowding the lower hills 
above the valley on the other side in a defiant manner, with innumerablo 
triangular standards, red, black, and white, planted among the trees. A 
halt by the side of a rivulet — a torrent, no doubt, in the rainy season — 
refreshed both men and officers, while the column was being got together 
after the difficulty of tho descent, and the guns were coming up. Probyn’s 
men were scon leading their horses down the hill, between the two 
brigades. The field-guns not being up by half-past twelve, the general 
determined to go on without them. The 2iid brigade was formed for the 
attack of a hill in its front. When the advance was sounded, our fellows 
dashed up and clambered into the fortified post, just in time to see the lust 
of the enemy rushing up the hill to the left. Tho village of Umbeyla was 
soon in flames, Probyii’s cavalry having set fire to it. The 1st brigade 
having now descended into the valley, formed up at the foot of the hills, 
and swept across tho plain at a rapid pace towards the enemy. The 23rd 
and 32nd Muzbecs were in front, supported by four companies of the 
7th Fusiliers. As they went on, leaving the burning village on their 
right, the ravines prevented the cavalry from covering their flanks. A 
lew volleys were sent into the supposed cover of the enemy ; when out 
of a ravine dashed some 250 bliie-olad fanatics, in the most gallant style, 
waving their banners and brandishing their swords. The 2iid brigade on 
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the hill rent the air with shouts of* encouragements The Muzbees were 
cliecked for a moment by the desperate advance of the enemy ; but went 
forward again lilce a whirlwind, leaving a long trail of bodies beliind 
them, as they bore back the brave enemy by main force, leaving llm 
disappointed 7th nothing to do. Lieutenant Alexander was killed, and 
Captain Charles Chamberlain (commanding the 23rd), Lieutenant Nolt, 
Major Wilder, Lieutenant Marsli, and thirty-two rank and file wounded. 
The whole encounter scarcely lasted ten minutes, and yet 200 of the 
enemy lay upon the ground 1 They were all said to be Ilindufc'tanecs. 

After this fight was over, all that could bo done was to fire shot and shell 
at the enemy as they retreated up the hill toward the Boncyr Pass. The 
firing ceased about half-past four, and the troops, after tiiking up tlieir 
positions for the night, set to work with a will to cut wood for the 
bivouac. Very cold it was. Some of the officers had their groat-coats ; 
but the men, pour fellows 1 had parted with theirs in the morning; and 
few. tired though they were, attempted to sleep on the cold rocky ground 
ui tlie heavy dew. Tlioy crouched or stood round the fircs all night, 
jrossiping and joking, maintaining the character of the British soldier for 
being jolly under the most trying circumstances. 

After this the Bonryrwals showed that they really meant peace, and 
. 1 ‘reed to our terms, giving their chiefs as hostages, and engaging to assist 
ill destroying Mulkah. Some of their chiefs accordingly accompanied 
Colonel Taylor and the Guidos to Mulkah, and used their influence in 
pri'vcnting further hostilities, while the stronghold of the fanatics was 
levelled with the ground. 

A field-force order was published on the 23rd December, anncunolng that 
“ the enemy had been completely^beaten in the open field, and had acknow- 
kdgc'd his defeat by unconditioii(il submission, and unhesitating acceptance 
of the terms imposed upon him by her Majesty’s Commissioner, and that 
ho had himself at our dictation levelled Mulkah with the ground — the 
mountain stronghold of the Hindu'^tanee fanatics, which it was the primary 
object of the expedition to destroy.” This order also expressed to officers 
and men the Couimander-in-Chiefs “ entire approbation of their endu- 
lance of hardship, and of their good and gallant conduct.” 

On the 26th, a brigade under Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde started to 
exact hostages from the Judoon and Othmanzi tribes, who had broken the 
agreement they made with Sir Sydney Cotton in 1858, by allowing the 
fanatics to return to Satauali. After this has been done, the force will 
return to the plains and go into quarters. 
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CIlAVTEll XIII, 

Lisabdtii’s Letter. 

HEN we got home, it appeared 
to me that we had been 
absent not five weeks, but 
five years. I seemed to have 
lived so long since old Lisa- 
beth cuitseyed her good-by 
at the gate, that when she 
came out to curtsey a' wel- 
come home again it was a 
surprise to me that she had 
not changed. And so with 
everything in the hoiue. I 
found myself wandering fiom 
room to room, gazing on this 
and touching that, as one 
might do who had been 
carried back into another 
period of existence, once 
faniili.ir but now dead and strange. And, fortunately, neither madanio 
nor her daugliter laid any inclination to talk that evening ; for what they 
did say sounded to my ears like the conversation of those forlorn old women 
wlio chatter in ]\Ionday morning’s empty church, while they clean it. 
Everybody knows what it is when silence secins to be condensed into a 
wall before the doors of his lips, so that they cannot open, and thus it was 
with me. I declare that 'when, on my way upstairs to rest that night, I 
went into the schoolroom, and opened the old tall cabinet piano there, and 
toiuhcd the keys which had tortured my fingers when they were so very 
Mnall, I did not expect any answering sound. That was because I myself 
felt fc>o distant and ghostlike. However, sounds came ; but as they were 
only my old “first lessons” that I played, and bits of impiovised maun- 
dering which began and ended with no more method than the wind had 
which sAvept through the boughs without, there was nothing in them 
to alter my mood. More or less, the old music ^nd the new was 
all about a life which had cease d, and another which had commenced— 
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dim, doubtful, little understood by the heart which prophcbied it— namely, 
my own. 

Hero Lijsabeth found me — standing before the piano in the bare cold 
schoolroom, whose darkness was only awakened to a drowsy gloom by my 
chamber candle. Lisabeth was very old, but she was straight and comely, 
with all the severe though homely dignity which one would expect to find 
in a picture of The Burgomaster’s Mother.’* She came in so quietly 
that I w'as unaware of her presence till she stood at my side. Not that 
she startled me, as she might have done if my mind had not been so far 
gone in the way which leads out of the world of fact into the world of 
dreams. 

Lisabeth was never in a hurry to speak; and now she stood giavely 
and I took no notice of her, for several moments. At last she 

^aid, — 

“ I’ve heard about the accident.” 

“ Yes,” said I, still playing in a one-handed way. 

“ Tve heard about it, what they tell me, and I can’t say btit what it 
makes me tineasy — very uneasy. Our madame and Miss Charlotte say 
it’s not much, and I don’t like to be inquisitive. But you were there, my 
char— 75 it ? ” 

The injury is not dangerous.” 

“ Is that what the doctor says, child ? ” 

“ I believe so.” 

“ Believing don’t go far. Who’s tending him ? ” 

“ Nobody, Lisabeth. lie’s in an hotel, that’s all.” And I looked at 
lier, red and confused ; and she looked at me, grey and suspicious. 

^‘You’re not deceiving of me,” she wlxispercd; “you don’t mean 
hospital ? ” 

“ Indeed T do not.” 

“ Because when he was here last he looked more like the workhouse ! 
Well,” she added, “ I see what you think about it, and I don’t mind telling 
you, though I’ve lived near forty years in our madam e’s service, that I 
don t approve of unkindness between flesh and blood. And I’ve a mighry 
good mind to go and tend him myself I ” 

Therewith, Lisabeth stalked out of the room as she came in— erect 
and severe. 

This little speech of hers sent me to rest half rested. Naturally, I 
was no longer at case witli nuidanie and her daughter. It seemed to me 
that we could never be familiar again — or not for a long time to come ; 
but perhaps I could talk with Lisabeth, and Lisabeth with me, and that 
would be something. She might advise me what to do if 1 could not 
remain at Valley House. Mr. Denzil had said my school-days were nearly 
over, and I felt now, when I shut doAvn the piano upon my jangling old 
exercises, that those days wore already past. 

And so they were, in efiuct. Before school liad assembled again — that 
is to say, a day or two afler our arrival at home— madame banded me a 

ld-6 
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letter from Mr. Denzil, from which it appeared that I was to bo merely 
a pupil no longer. I copy this letter in fairness to him ; for it is a kind, 
generous letter, and puts his conduct in an honest light, ns I would always 
hare it seen ; notwithstanding what has happened miserably to me. 

My dear ArAIlGABET— 

I oon’t know what you may think, but I feel that wo were all out of gear 
at Brighton. Don’t you think me cross, or meddling, or wanting to be tyrannical in 
any way, simply because Providence gave mo the chance of taking yon from jicoplc 
IV ho were no more your parents than I am, and helping to make you what you 
arc — a lady. But if you are not a happy lady, of course I might os well hav c left 
you in the wood : dc]»cud upon it I shan’t forget that, my dear, whatever happens. 
AVhcrcus you will not forget, I’m sure, that you’ve no other friends than mo ami 
Madame Lamont, and you will listen to what we may advise for your good. You 
know whut I mean. Don’t mind me if I say young heads get mischievons fancies 
into them sometimes, which donH abide 7vhcn you are led astray hy them. And then 
you’re in a ])retty ])light. 1 won’t minre matters, but tell you I’m alluding to 
Mr. Lamoiit ; and that is all 1 need say. You think him hardly used; I don’t. And 
1 should be a great deal worse than soiTy if my dear little giil were to do what 
she is warned of in Scripture (if I remember rightly) — iea?i her side against a 
broken reed. 

But I know what you’ll say when you read this — at least, I know what I should 
say if I was in your place — that wlicn ivcoplc who are dci)cndcnt arc offered advice it 
comes as sharp ns a command. Now that’s the bother. I’ve been thinking about 
it -very seriously indeed ; and for a variety of reasons that you will inidcrstand clearer 
hy-nnd-])y, I am resolved to j)ut an end to it. The sooner you hcc(mie independent of 
everybody now, my dear, the better ; and from this time I drop the name of Guardian 
(though you cannot tell how I have liked to hear myself spoken of by that name and 
am only your friend as long as you choose. Madame Lamont has been lucky enough 
to get three new imjiils this half-year, at the last moment ; ond I have made an 
arrangement with her that you ore to remain now as under govcniess, I Bni)pose you 
may call it, for two years, at a salary : you having still the advantage of the masters 
AYho come from Weymouth. The salary is not much, but with economy it will do. 
And this is the last thing I cxjKJct of you, to accci)t the arrangement. At the cud of 
tM'o years you will be fit to set up us a governess vhcre you please ; and though I do 
not like the idea of your being a dnidgo, as governesses often arc, it is all tliat lies 
before you, except a hajvpy marriage ; which 1 hope my dear will make in time. 

And so I have done with you ns a gnardian. Accept the little note I enclose to 
set you up at starting ; it is the last I shall offer you, unless you are in need. Yon do 
not misunderstand ? Y^ou are your own mistress a little eoi'lier than you might have 
been, that’s all. Only I hope you’ll take no imj)ortant step yet awhile without con- 
sulting me ; but I shall feel comfortablcr with less responsibility, and I daresay wo 
shall moke no more mistakes because you have greater liberty to choose for yours*: If. 
Trusting yon will see my motives clearer l>y-and-l)y than I can express them now, 
I remain, 

Your affectionate 

John Abney Denz[l. 

r.S. — One thing more. I send you a dozen of gloves, because ladies like to have 
them nice, I know ; and they are not easy bonght by little governesses on twelve 
pounds a year. 

In this letter my gimidian did me an injustice. He supposed I should 
mifoonatrtie his motives — that I crhould understand them by-and-l>y.” 
They were clear to me in a moment } for during these last eventful days 
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tljcrc were times when 1 had doDc him tlie iiijiwtico of fearing he might 
always expect submission in return for the benefits he had conferred on me. * 
Strange to say, my absolute dependence on liia kindj>c8s came home to niu 
for the first time when he asked at Brighton what I had thought about my 
jiituic : and now I was touched beyond measure to find that no sooner liad 
an occasion risen when kindness might have passed into tyranny, tbiui 
lie took means to make me ‘‘ my own mifttrebs." Of course ilierc were 
other motives of which 1 had no conception then, but they all were 
linked with the generous determination to relinquish control over one who 
owed to him all the good she had found in the world, and who had no 
cither friend. 

That was a proud and liajipy day for me. The climax was reaclic'd 
when iiiadame — after making me blush with a playfully ceremonioiu 
sjxLch, addressed to her dear Miss Forster — led me to a pleasant little 
siiling-room on a level with the garden, and told me that in future it 
was to be mine. “You will like to be alone, sometimes,” said she, 
“to read your own books and build your air-c£istles, and so a we have 
furbished up this retreat for you. Lisabeth calls it Miss Forster's room, 
already ; and W'e, the other sclioohuistrcbsca, will be careful to respect it 
aecordingly.” 

Very bewildering but delightful was all this. My own niistress— 
eiiriiing bread and wage, and tlierewitli the dignity of a ])rivatc sittiiig- 
looin, besides the sweet privacy of it fur my books and tliouglits, which 
was better than all. To bo sure, there was some cmbarrassmeiit to 
sufler at first, from the resentment of young ladies who had })ecn my 
fellow pupils, and who could not tolerate my rise in the world; but 
I invited them to tea in my dear little room sometimes, and managed 
bo well as to keep their love for Mtu'garct, while I gained their respect 
lor Miss Forster. 

The quiet unostentatious deference of Lisabeth contributed greatly to 
this result. Indeed, we two became close friends, just as 1 imagined wc 
should become. Not that there was much conversation between us ; but 
Lisabeth seemed always to remember the one secret point of agreement 
W'here our minds met, and so did I. And it was comfortable to know 
that my thoughts about Arthur Lament were not the thoughts of a 
foolish girl only, but of a wise old woman too — excepting the nonscnibc- 
thoughts, of course. She liad no knowledge of them, or I should have 
been denied the information that “ a letter has come fj*oin Brighton this 
morjiing,” or a letter gone to Brighton to-day,” which was all I ever 
heard about Mr. Lament after our arrival homo — all tliat even Lbabeth 
said. Madame and her daughter kept strictly silent ; and I understood 
what that signified too well to inejuire. Besides, the efiect of Mr. Denzil’s 
letter was to make me more than ever unwilling to do or dream what 
might displease him. 

But the nonsense-thoughts did come in sometimcfr— '1 confess it ; noti 
however, in what might be colkd a mebucholy or a yearning way by 
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a poet, but ratlior as a bridge over which I passed, on evenings spechilly" 
•‘Sweet and still, into the land wliich is peopled by love-dreams. What 
these dreams wore I do not know, and never fairly knew. Who can say 
more of them ? They permit no interpreters in their own domain ; and 
when you come back there is nothing in your memory, only that you 
have heen there. It is with you as it once was "with good-natured house- 
w ivos : fairy-folk have come while you are asleep, and have swept the 
house for you, and ordered it. When you wake, the house is swept, the 
lifMit is purified, even your eyes seem purged of the “light of common 
d;i} ; ” but they who have done all this are gone : the good folk vanished 
at llic fist gleam of morning — the dreams at the first glimpse of returning 
consciousness. 

Nevertheless, it was no more than natural, 1 hope, that I did think a 
great deal of Mr. Lamont, even apart from his sad story and his misfor- 
tunes. In the quiet of my little room 1 had so much leisure to ponder 
that saying of Lis — how lie felt that in leaving me his very last chance 
was gone ; and given a soft October evening, with a great round moon 
risen before her time, it was not hard to make out all he meant by that. 
The hards^hij) "was rather in the bashful thought that his last chance was a 
love he could not gain, or dare not ask. Now in every woman there is a 
belief, beginning with her first breath, that the love of some one woman has 
virtue ('uough to breed courage in a coward’s heart, strength in his feeble 
will, goodness in his evil ; and though the woman may not love tlie man, 
yet when he says, “You arc my last chance,” her heart quakes at the 
thought of denying him. Who is she that she should not risk a sacrifice 
W'hicli may end in a triumph more glorious than the delight of thoso 
who rejoice over the “one sinner that repenteth?” And the sacri- 
fice — if it come to that — is natural^ for she is only a woman, he is a 

mail. It may not be quite fair to confess the profounder instincts of 

the w'omanly heart, but this is one of them : I found it out, as I tell 
you, on a soft October evening, sitting in the half-dark and thinking of 
Mr. Lamont. 

Since this w'as the state of my mind, it is a little surprising that 
Lisabeth had no suspicion of it. She had many opportunities too : for 
she w'as often in the garden of an evening, pottering about my window 
with watering-can or garden shears, and all for the pleasure of seeing me 
and exchanging a word or two — if not on the subject she would have 
chosen, some other. 

On one of these occasions she came tapping at the window, and I 
oj>ened it, and she asked whether 1 had heard anything al^out ** our 
Mr. Arthur ” lately. 

“ Nothing,” said L 

“ Because,” the old woman went on, “ there have been no letters now 
for a fortnight and more, and I can’t help misdoubting me things aren’t as 
they ought to be. lie’s got worse, or he’s going about like a beggar 
again — od rat him for a foolish young man ! There’s no mentioning of 
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liis nnmc to matltime, and I don't write fit for him to see ; but Tm a good 
mind to Bond to that place and see if he’s there yet ! I've been worriting 
niy brains for an excuse, and can’t think of nothing but houscleek. Well, 
liouaeleek used to be good for sprains when I was a gal. There’d bo no 
hai-m in writing, would there ? ’* 

I could not suppose so. 

“ Only I forget the directions,” said Lisabeth. If you’d obleege mo 
with them, I’ll do it this night before I sleep ! ” 

My writing-case was at hand, and I addressed an envelope, which the 
old woman carried off well pleased. 

Next morning I learned how inconsiderate I had been in granting her 
rr 'piest. 

“ It’s gone 1 ” said she. 

“ What is gone ? ” 

“ My letter. I say ????/, but the best-looking part of it was yours — 
the directions.” 

“ Surely you did not send the envelope I addressed, Lisabeth ? ” 

What harm, miss? I couldn’t have copied it decent; and gcntlc- 
lolk arc nut pleased at letters coming to them with writing outside that 
looks like old hooks and skewers.” 

But what will he think ? ” 

“ Think 1 ” exclaimed the unsuspicious old woman, that whoever did 
that was a credit to the school, my dear ! ” 

LiRibcth’s innocence was well for her, but not for me. All day Jong 
tlie unlucky accident disturbed me; for I felt suro Mr. Lament would 
know who had addressed the letter, and it was impossible to say what 
fancies ho might take about it. And what was in tlie letter itself? That 
as really an important question; and oh, how tlie day lingered ! — how 
long it seemed before I niiglit satisfy myself to what extent Lisabeth ’s 
indiscretions affected mo ! 

The hour came at length, and the woman : — the good old woman with 
her close muslin cap like a widow’s, and the snowy “ tucker ’* that 
surmounted the short-bodied gown of a bygone generation. She came 
to my room on some trifling service, and I mustered courage enough 
to ask — 

“ What did you say in your letter to Mr. Lament, Lisabeth ? Will 
you tell me ? ” 

“ To be sure I will,” she answered. ** As far as I can remember, I 

said, * Mr. Arthur, dear sir, you’ll excuse tlie liberties ' but I’ve got one 

of ’em in my pocket — one of them that I wrote before it was done well 
enough to please me.” 

Lisabeth handed me the careful old scribble, and, impressed anew with 
the responsibility of her performance, solemnly seated herself while I read 
somewhat as follows : — 

** Mr. Arthur, dear sir. You’ll excuse the liberty of these few lines 
which I now take up my pen to indite, hoping you’ll excuse an old woman 
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ilmt was your inotlier’s maid before you was born, and have been called 
Lisabetli ever since, though seventy-two last birthday, I heard of your 
accident, Mr. Arthur, and, if you believe me, much I grieved, being no 
secrets that you had no one to tend you, but was lone and friendless, such 
£iH made my heart ache when you conic liere looking like Pharaoh’s poor 
lean kind, and all adust, and would not take bit or sup. It’s a freedom to 
mention it ; but then I was almost your mother as much as madame when 
an infant and growing up ; so you’ll kindly excuse. Likewise the liberty 
1 now take in asking how you are getting on, Mr. Arthur, because I have 
not seen any letters come from you lately. To make houselcek ointment, 
good for sprains. Take a handful of the leaves gatliercd in the morning 
before sun up, and brayed them in a mortar, smashing with a rolling-pin will 
do; and that’s all you’ve got to do. Very cooling. Try this, Mr. Arthur, 
and don’t mind humouring an old servant to let me know whether you are 
there, because Miss Forster and me we hear nothing, whether you are ill 
or well, sick or sorry, and you must know how uncomfortable it makes us, 
tljinking and thinking. 1 say, don’t mind humouring an old servant, 
Mr. Arthur ; but being siicli, and no right to be sending letters to you, 
perhaps you will write to Miss Forster instead, who is a gocerncbS now, 
which makes a dincreiice. 1 now conclude,” Ac. Ac. 

Could anything be more iinforlimate than this? To be sure, it was 
little likely that Mr, Lumont would suspect me of any part in the con- 
coction of the letter; but such dreadful significance appeared in it — 
especially in the last sentence — that iny eyes gicw dizzy reading. “ Send 
to Miss Foibter, who is a governess now, which makes a di/ej'ence!” wliat 
would he think of that? What would Mr. Deiizil think, could he see the 
letter ? 

The “difierence” they would recognize was my greater indepen- 
dence ; and one would say, “ She is jx)or, and free to choose then ! ” 
while as for the other, I knew how shocked he would be to imagine 
his “ dear Margaret ” so bold, so cunning, so ungrateful, as was eiig- 
gestod by this unhappy letter. And it was addressed in my band writing, 
without doubt ! 

“ Why, what’s the matter ? ” Lisiibcth exclaimed. Is there anything 
wrong I ” 

“ Very wrong, or very unfortunate. I can only say, Lisabeth, that if 
Mr. Lament writes to me, us you have asked him to do, I must burn the 
letter unopened I ” 

** Burn it 1 ” 

I mvst, or hand it to madame I ” 

“ Oh, indeed 1 ” said the old woman, and well I remember the really 
grand air with which she rose and walked out of the room at the same 
moment. “ Then, of the two, perhaps you’ll obleege me by burning 
it, miss ! ” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TirK PAUABriE OF Tin: Swoiio. 

LiSAUtTli was MO more scoa before my window in the garden ; and wlu ii- 
rver we happened to meet in passages or on tlio sttiirs, the old lady was 
pciicrally engaged humming some psalui tune in a half-conscious way — 
signifying that while her mind was occupied neither in love nor luitrcd 
to me, it tnaa occupied ; so that any chance word of courtesy in 
jjtissing might easily be dispensed with on either side. I had ofFcinh'd 
her ; at the best, she “ could not make me out ; ” and now 1 bcgiui to 
tc'Ll lonely, shut out as I was from all apparent, active sympathy on every 
band. 

For several days, indeed, there was enough to think abouf in the 
profjpoct f)f a letter from Mr. Lament : the letter whicli — dreaded at first, 
dreaded less as time went by, and at last almost desired — never came ! 
AVell, there could be only one explanation of that: he liad got cur(‘d 
SA)ojier than had boen anticipated, and was already on his way to exile 
before Lisabeth’s untoward composition arrived in Brighton. Yes, lie 
imuL liavc ffone ; and then I discovered tliat at the bottom of my heart I 
never believed he would go 1 

lleavcii knows whether I am more wicked or unreasonable than 
other women ; but Miss Lament fell sick about this time, and I declare I 
was not very, very sorry ; for it gave me something new to think of. 
Mucli weariness, a little irritation, and too frequent a mind to brood 
over the differences between my lot and that of my companions, quickly 
siicc'cedcd the brief period when the delights of independence and the 
indulgence of innocent youthful dreams made every day pleasant. If 
Mr. Lament had gone, there was an end to all speculation about omens, 
you see. Obedience to my guardian’s wishes was no longer a merit; 
and •the pretty parliament of thoughts and fancies which used to 
assemble in my heart to discuss these things might as well be dis- 
missed. And liow could I spare them, since there was nothing to fill 
their place? For meanwhile I Lad got back no nearer to madame 
or her daughter. Common kindness never failed amongst us, but wc 
knew we were at cross purposes about Arthur Lament, and the deli- 
cacy which veiled our contrary ideas on that subject muffled our 
sympathies also. But when Charlotte fell sick new sympathies were 
awakened, fresh interests were excited : and that is why I was not 
exceedingly sorry for it. 

Fever it wkd which seized Miss Lament — a low fever ; not dangerous 
but very troublesome. All madame’s pupils were sent home as a matter 
of prudence^ and (without my knowledge) Mr. Denzil was consulted about 
nie. In his answer he said he himself was in great trouble, and could 
only suggest that if there was any danger of infection, the doctor miglit 
be induced to take me into his houae for a while *, but lie left the ques- 
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tion entirely to iny feeling and discretion. I chopc to remnin of course *, 
slipping a little note into madamc’s reply, to tell him how glad I should 
be if I could turn his trouble into happiness, in requital for his generos?ity 
to me. 

As soon as the pupils had gone away, and the house was hushed, and 
life Avas all resolved into a plan for nursing Charlotte, matters began to 
mend. We were drawn together again — ^madame, Lisabeth, Charlotte, and 
myself — and were tiuitc hap])y with our fever. Valley House was turned 
into a sort of nunnery for the nonce — with liberty of speech enough, if it 
were only soft and kind, and charming slopj^y meals and sweet spoon-meats 
all day long. Never was there hate with chicken-broth or jealousy with 
jellies. Our differences were subdued ; in the presence of sickness we each 
forgot the world — I my Mr. Laiiiont and his omens, raadame her debts, 
Lisabeth her suspicion and resentment, and Charlotte — no, it would be too 
much to say she ever forgot that wliich had made her heart a desolation 
and a solitude, though she became more gentle, more human than I had 
ever known her to bo. 

Indeed, it was not long before I found that Charlotte accepted this 
illness as the natural but tardy end of her injuries, or cheated her imagi- 
nation with that view of it. 

1 was flitting with her one afternoon when she lay very ])ale and weak, 
but with a lustre in her eyes which seemed to cast a light, a borrowed 
light, over all her face. And they w^ere usually as dull as drowned eyes, 
and BO heavy that you might count one, two, three, while they moved to 
look at you. She licrEclf was conscious how they 'were burning now, for 
hlie asked me to give her her hand-glass, and stared into these eyes, 
saying — “I thought so !” 

And what did you think ? ” I asked, prepared to combat any evil 
auguiies she might have found in her face. 

“ Why, don’t you sec how brilliant I am?” 

“ But is it not always so with people in these dreadful fevers ? ” 

“ Yes,” said she, with her brother’s very voice and manner, “ all these 
dreadful fevers : — fever of youth, fever of love, fever of death. This is 
how 1 used to look, Margaret, when I was as young as you are ; but 
those other two fevers have cooled out years ago. This is the third, I 
suppose.” 

“ You know you do not suppose so, really. What does Doctor 
Mitchell say ? ” 

Grive me that book,” pointing to a volume which lay on a little table 
at her bedside, “ and I’ll read you a story.” 

But what Doctor Mitchell says imH a stoiy,” I said, trying a little 
joke since she would be so serious. 

“ He would find it difficult, though, to explain my case so well as this 
legend does.” 

Thereupon she began to read from the book — a volume of Scandinavian 
legends printed in the German tongue. The story I half forget, and sliall 
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Bpoil it in tolling. It was about a smith who made armour for horoes, 
sliirts of iron tliat were soft as flax, and impenetrable as the rock. But 
presently a sword was forged which no mail could keep out. The smith 
thought and hammered, and hammered and thought, to no purpose. The 
sword clove the work of weary days and nights at a blow. But the smith 
would not be discouraged, and at last, with infinite labour and cunning, 
he forged a shirt of mail ten times finer and stronger than any he had 
made before. lie put it on, and going to the hero of the sword, . bado 
him strike. I had better not,*’ said ho. “ Strike 1 ” cried the smith ; 
“you arc afraid your fine blade will be broken.” The other struck u 
downright stroke, and the smith laughed, for' he had not even felt the 
blow. “ Shake yourself I ” siiid the swordsman. The smith shook himself 
and fell apart : he was cloven asunder, 

“ Tliere 1 ” said Miss Lament, as the book dropped from her tired 
hand. 

“ 1 make noUiing of that, except that it is a ghastly story, unfit for 
you to read just now.” 

“ On the contrary, a very fit one ; besides, it is familiar enough to njc*. 
Mi.ill 1 tell you? Many years ago, I was stricken like that. My heart 
A\as cloven asunder; and I have been obliged to keep very still to ko(*p 
alive. But it will hold together no longer, I think. It lias been shaken 
l>y the hand that dealt the blow.” 

Shaken by the hand that dealt tho blow ! Is it so ? thought I. 
lias Mr. Lamont told her, tlicii, that her lover was a cheat and per- 
fidious? — Perhaps he had done so before he went away. But probable 
as this explanation of Charlotte’s figurative language appeared, I could 
not conceive it to be the true one'; and, encouraged by the confidence 
she had shown mo, 1 began to consider whether I might not ask 
Ijer whose was the hand she spoke of, when I saw that she had fallen 

Uhlei'p. 

Idly — for I understood little of German — I took up the book from 
which she had read, to pans away the moments with romance, while she 
had gone to learn once more that death may be sweeter than life. And 
as soon as I opened the leaves I made a discovery. 

True, no instinct, no voice of nature told me, when my eyes rested on 
a paper covered with versos, that I looked on my father’s handwriting ! 
But 1 recognized it as the same as that which Charlotte had tested my 
acquirements with on my first evening at Valley House, I knew that the 
lines before me had been traced by the false lover and unlaithful friend, 
who, without being wickeder than many a man who goes about the world 
free and honoured, had ruined two lives beside liis own. Two ? Three I 
four ! if I had only known it : but much of my knowledge was yet to 
come. 

The eagerness with which I gazed on this yellow leaf blinded me for a 
long while to tho words written on it. I saw there only pictures out of 
the story Mr. Lamont had told me ; and glad I am to remember that it 
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was the hcttermoat pictures I saw. The scenes wherein the captain of 
hufisars appeared conscience-stricken and foreboding, the memory that 
** he would not fire, for he was tired of his life ” — these things always 
occurred to me first, and remained in my mind last, whenever I thought 
of him. I never imagined him the handsome, high-bred young man, 
winning as a woman ; he was always to me the changed and remorseful 
figure which stalked away from Mr. Lament’s tent “ in such a mood that 
1 lost all my anger.” How glad I am that it w'as so — I, his daughter I 

Presently these obscuring visions floated from between my eyes and 
the paper. I read ; and found it to be a poem based on the very legend 
Charlotte had repeated 1 The verses were written, apparently, just after 
the “ pleasant afternoon of agony” of which Mr. Lamont had spoken, and 
they C()nij)ared her brclcen heart to the cloven man, exactly as she h.'id 
compared it. Moreover, there were phrases in the poem which she had 
iised : “keep very still to keep alive,” and “shook by the hand that dealt 
the blow.” Only, the writer evidently meant his own hand ; for the gist 
of the poem was that ho feared to meet her any more, lest, trembling 
at Ilia presence, the sundered heart should fall apart : whereas, if she kept 
'very still, it might be liealed by the slow-distilling balsams of time. 

I was now satisfied tluit when Charlotte Lamont said her lieart had 
been shaken asunder by licr brother’s hand (for it was that which dealt 
the blow, according to her belief), she spoke of nothing lie had revealed, 
but uttered an unconscious prophecy of what he oou/ri reveal I How 
many times have we all delivered such chance prophecies, in times of 
sickness or excitement 1 What Miss Lamont meant to say, and what she 
thought she felt, was that her brother’s reappearance had shocked her sj 
much that her health had given way ; but this was a fond, flattering 
delusion, cherished for its own sake, as all the delusions of her life had been 
cherished for many a year. She little kne'vtr how easily he could shake 
to the ground her very self, 'which, as it now existed, was nothing but a 
mistul'C. 

Thinking all this, and much beside — painfully thinking how easy it 
is to fill the world with pain — I glanced from the old faded paper in 
iny hand to her who had read it so many times with grateful grief, and 
saw that she was awake again, and watching me. 

‘ I stammered excuses, but she put them aside. 

No matter,” said she — her mind fevered as well as her body — “ I’ve 
had an opportunity of seeing that a poet can not only infuse his soul into his 
reader’s soul, but into his face too. Read those verses for me, Margaret.” 

“ No,” said I, we have had enough of murdered men and broken 
hearts.” 

“ And yet you have a heart of your own to break, and I know, poor 
little fool, it is in a fair 'w^ay of breaking now ! But we will take care of 
that — r ll take care of that I Whether I get well, or whether I am to 
die, ril tell you my story for your own sake ; and if after that you 
fondle your illusions, so much the worse for you.” 
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“ And if you do,” I thought to myself ss I left the room rather angry, 
“ I may bo obliged to tell you his story ; and if that destroys your illu- 
.-ions, so much the better for you I For they have lodt all life and gritce ; 
ihey are nothing but dry bones; and it would bo well if you left off 
iundliiig them, and turned to your own flesh and blood ! ” 


CHAFTER XV. 

Old Hopes and New. 

All^R a little while Charlotte Lament began to recover — unwillingly, I 
do believe. Much of her later life must have been tinctured by secret mis- 
that she had kept up her romance too long; and it was a? sincere 
jilcMSure to her to think that her brother’s return had kindled the snioul- 
(1( ling ashes of her sorrow into a blaze, that its fires Imd seized upon lier 
blood, and that she should die because of her faithful blighted fove at 
ill. This idea, this romantic hope it was that made her hO much more 
^ I ntlo and human for a time. But she recovered ; and wlicn the dcictor 
insisted on her leaving her sick-room for a change” every day, there 
as an end to all that : she became her cold perverted self again — colder, 
indeed, and more perverse than ever. 

At length the house was purged of the last breath of infection ; 
CliJirlotto needed no other nursing than the cook’s ; and madame made a 
journey to London to see the parents of her pupils, and arrange for their 
1 eturn. 

The next day after her departure was Sunday — one of those sweet 
Sabbaths when the very earth seems to rest from labour and change, and 
the air has nothing to do but to spread abroad the praise that ascends from 
the churches. Charlotte had not yet ventured from the house ; but the 
afternoon was sunny and warm as any day in spring, though November 
had come ; and I proposed to her that wc should go to church together — 
a walk of nearly half a mile, “ Not to-day,” she said ; “ Lisabeth shall 
send us some tea into your room, and there we’ll sit and look into the 
garden and talk.” 

We went to my room, and Lisabeth sent in the ten, and we sat and 
looked into the garden ; but wo did n6t ttilk very readily. Not a word 
was said, except some few about cuiTant-bushcs and curraiit-jclly, for half 
an hour. 

But Miss Lament had conic to speak of more momentous things, and 
presently she begiui. I have said before that her speech waS cold and 
distant, like an echo. 

“ I am going to redeem my promise, Margaret,” she said abruptly. 
Do you remember the first evening you passed in this house I gave you 
a book to read ? I pretended, you know, that I wanted to learn how you 
had been taught; but the tmth is I had been Struck by yoUr voice, which 
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ifl wonderfully like the voice of a man who was to have been my husband. 
Perhaps you rtinember, too, that I chose a book in which my name 
appeared, coupled with exclamations of love : that, of course, was for the 
miserable delight of hearing * dear Charlotte, dear Charlotte,' repeated by 
a little girl with a voice like his. For he loved me as well as I loved him ! 
I knew he loved me at that moment, though we had been long cruelly 
wpiiratcd ; and if he is alive he loves me at this moment; I am sure of 
it I For if ever there was a true heart ” 

So she went on, extolling his beauty, his genius, his kindness, and 
declaring that she thought herself the happiest creature on the face of the 
earth when she found he loved her, and that she might hope to be his 
wife. Spite of the hardness of her manner, no one could have heard her 
without being aflectod, or convinced she had loved him very dearly ; 
but side by side with her picture of her lover I had to place Arthur 
Larnont’s, and I believed it to be the true one. 

And now 1 have to speak of some one else,” she eontinued, “ some 
one who was not my lover, nor anybody’s but his own.” And then she 
repeated very much what Arthur Lament had told me, — the same stoiy, 
with such differences as may be imagined : they were nothing in fact, but 
everything in effect. She described a morning’s ha])piness when her 
mother had driven her to a charming little house at Kensington, which 
she had bought, all furnished, fur a bride.” She described the evening's 
misery, the evening of that same day, when they learned that Arthur had 
been taken to prison, and that they were irretrievably ruined. 

Godfrey brought the news ; and he who never squandered a shilling, 
and who had been saving like a miser for me, was more distressed 
than wc were. I see him now pacing the room, asking what he could 
do, over and over again ; and 1 had to answer that, for one thing, he 
must give up all idea of marrying a girl who had nothing but disgrace 
and poverty to bring him. And that is how our hopes ended ! Wo 
parted. The house which was bought for a bride was sold to get a spend- 
thrifl out of prison. My mother and I had to begin a life of poverty, of 
debt, of hopeless slavery for our very bread, and that he preyed upon 
without scruple. ^largarct, I know you have thought me unkind to 
Arthur, and I believe you think him a martyr. Now you know better : 
he is a shiftless, heartless sentimentalist, and if you ever cared for hinij 
rejoice that he has been sent away from you.” 

Thus she ended the recital. 

“ And has Mr. Lament been sent away ? ” I asked after a little while, 
during which time Charlotte’s last words reverberated in my mind, calling 
on mo to answer them. 

“ He has gone, at any rate : promising once more that he’ll never come 
back.” 

“ Then I do not rejoice. I am very sorry.” 

“ I dare say, Margaret ; but be content at his having ruined one 
woman’s life, and that one not your own.” 
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" If it was so I ’* 

“ If it was so ? ’* she repeated in amazement. “ What do you 
doubt ? ” 

Carried away by a determination to do Arthur Lament some degree 
of justice since his sister challenged it, I answered that I doubled whether 
slie knew the truth. 

And what is the truth ? ” she asked, under her breath. 

“ He would never have- told you himself, Charlotte, but he has borne 
unjust blame too long. You ought to have known years ago that ” 

“ That lie was the injured party ? ” suggested Miss Lamout, seeing 
that 1 hesitated. 

“ Yes 1 As much as you yourself 1 ” 

I’he exclamation was too blijnt. A change so dreadful passed over 
hoi face that I was appalled. It was not sudden, but gradual, as if she 
died and came to life again ; or rather as if her old being writhed out of 
her brain and a new being possessed it. I was silenced. 

After a few momenta she drew her chair closer to mine where f’snt hy 
iho window, took my hand in hers that was cold as ice, and said in a 
A nice changed as her looks, ** You do not go on.” Upon which I made 
ui.ittora worse by answering in candid alarm, I am afraid ! ” 

Afraid to acquaint me with the truth ? ” said she, laughing for the 
first time since I had known her. ‘‘It must be very terrible, tben. 
Ihit proceed, Margaret. ‘As much injured as I myself how do you 
explain that ? ” 

He w’as deceived : that’s all I ” 

“ Deceived by ” 

“ His friend 1 ” 

“ And his friend was Godfrey Wilmot. Who deceived me too, per- 
haps.” 

“ Dear Charlotte, I do not think he deceived you purposely I He 
may have been sincere in his affection for you, though he could not 
have loved your brother to join in those debts with him, and then 
deny his share.” 

“ Was it so ? ” 

“ It was. And they gambled. And Mr. Wilmot won your brother’s 
money 1 ” 

“ So this is how we were beggared t Did Mr. Lament exjdain why 
he concealed his innocence, so long, and why he never diu'ed to say to hie 
face what he has said to you ? ” 

“ But he did accuse Mr. Wilmot.” 

* “ No, Margaret— of nothing shameful. If he had done so, Mr. Wilmot 
woidd have killed him I ” 

Her cold hand tightened upon mine as she said this, and I shuddered 
to think how nearly die had approached the truth. But there was no 
emotion in her changed voice. All in the same tone she continued— 

*‘And his mother, his sister — surely they were interested in this 
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revelation. Wliy was it never made to me? Did he explain that 
to you 7 ” 

I returned no answer. 

Did he tell you that ?” 

Yes,’* said I, determined by her persistency. “ Because he wished 
to spare your feelings, Charlotte! He thought it enough for you to 
be Ijrouglit to poverty and disappointment, without knowing that Mr. 
Wilmot himself, whom you and everybody loved so much, had caused 
it all.” 

“ Then I understand ‘ the truth ’ to be that he was a cheat, a dissem- 
bler, a villain 1 Now hear me, Margaret. I say it is false 1 and may 
heaven requite your lover’s lies 1’* 

With this startling exclamation she ^fose and left the room proudly. 
But I saw that insurrection had broken out in her heart, however she 
might strive to keep it down. She doubted : for her face still wore 
that changed look, which was never to depait from it. 

I wiilkcd into the garden, longing to be refreshed by the cool air and 
the sweet evening scents. Lisabeth appeared there five minutes afterwards, 
Inuuming her psalm-tuues as usual, but looking quite placid and friendly 
ngain. Little did I guess, little did she know as she sauntered toward 
me, affecting to be interested in myrtles and gooseberry-bushes, what 
magazines of disturbance slumbered in her pocket. 

When she had approached near enough to be heard speaking softly, 
she said — 

You did not notice me come into your room. Miss Forster, to borrow 
your big-print Bible.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ But I did though, and took the book. And as it turned out I 
chanced to hear you say you ^^c^e very sorry for something. Well, he's 
not gone ! ” 

“ How do you know that ? ” 

“ By what you said you’d burn I One came on Wednesday — another 
soon after I wrote, you know.” 

** Addressed to me 7 ” 

To you, miss. But I misjudged about you; and I thought if 
you'd a mind to bum ’em without reading, or to show ’em to njadame, 
I might as well keep ’em in my pocket till happen you thought? better 
of it.” 

I held out my hand, Lisabeth gave me the letters, and left me to go 
my way to the further end of the garden, where there was a stile leading 
out to the meads. 

There I sat, doubtful whether I would read what Mr. Lament had 
written or not. One of tlie notes was an enclosure, and had evidently 
spent several weeks in T^isabeth’s custody. The other had been sent 
direct to me from Brighton only a day or two before. If I read them, 
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wliicli slioiild I open first ? Trifling with my curiosity, it soon got the 
belter of me : I broke the seals and read. * 

Then 1 discovered how just had been my feaw of the interpretation 
Arthur Lament would put upon Lisabeth’s letter. Without saying so 
directly, without penning a word that was not delicate and re^ctful, 
he evidently assumed that he might write without offence, and allowed 
his gladness that 1 had not forgotten him to appear in every line. It was 
more than gladness. There was gratitude and triumph in all he had to 
say : the burden of which was, that bis omen was coming true 1 

“ Behold whence I date this letter,” he wrote; not from the pauper’s 
room of an hotel, but from a great handsome house, which, for anything 
1 observe to the contrary, belongs to me. And, if so, it is your gift ; for 
you gave me courage, energy. Do you know what I did with the miser- 
able little book you brought me ? I put it on my table whenever I ate ; 
at night I placed it on my bed, vowing by the hand I could see upon it 
always that I would go adrift and be a -wreck no more. If I say, this 
was for your sake, I only mean that you would rejoice to know me leading 
a useful life at last : and that, for ray part, I covet the good opinion of the 
wisest heart that was ever so young.” 

And then he went on to say that, having thought of me and resolved, 
he thought of me and accomplished the resolution. Was there not an old 
gi'iitlenian he had heard of in the town whose sons had been taken from 
a public school, because one of them had been ignominiously thrashed 
in the playground ? And was not the gentleman a soldier ? ‘“I will 

go to Ihis ancient monsieur,’ said I. ‘ He loved to talk with me in the 
collbe-room here about my campaigns, and tlie art of war, and his sons, 
nnd vintages. I will think of Margaret Forster, and demand to be made 
tutor to those indefensible boys I He may resist, but the signs are against 
him 1 ’ 

1 went — he was helpless. A few formalities — a letter from my 
colonel in England, one from my general in Africa (who know what yoii 
know), one from my own old tutors — the affair is complete I I am military 
and general tutor, secretary and gossip, at a hundred guineas a year, table, 
suite of Tooms, projects of travel — voilk ! But I beg you to observe, this 
is only the beginning. Proceeding in my scholastic career, I am already 
building a military academy — in the air — and have invented five-and- 
twenty infants in preparation for that academy. They are irreproachable 
infants. Their parents are rich and generous. 

“ Trifling apart, this good fortune you have brought to me — ^you 
alone; but I meant to have kept it secret awhile. Madame and my sister 
think I am gone to kill or be killed in the Caucasus ,* and I, being good- 
natured, would not undeceive them too soon. To you I dared not write; 
but Mistress Elisabeth — once my nurse, al-ways my friend — sends me a 
kind letter of inquiry, and she says you arc a governess now / I know 
not what that means. Are guardians like friends and sisters 7 What has 
happened to cast you upon the world ? I tremble when I ask myself this 
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question : autdiy it i0 » momentous one. .Will yon let Liaabcth tell me ? 
If it be so, may I know it ? Or, better tell me if it is nel so ; I am 
dciqmrate enough to say stlefioi is what I wiaV' 

And the letter having been kept in Lisabeth's pocket, silence had 
answered him as he desired I 

Was it possible to misconceive the gaiety that animates this letter, 
or not to see the hopes that peep out between the lines ? As for the 
other one, a glance* at the seal and I saw enough. It was stamped with a 
new device — a hand clutchjing a flower, with **Omen’* for motto I 

I hardly know how I read the later -note. Its purport was that he 
could not tell what a perverse and unreasonable pleasure he had found in 
the no-answer to his letter which declared me fiiendless*, but silence for 
ever would be no delight. The father of his pupils had proposed a six- 
njfiaths’ tour on the Continent with the boys ; and though he (Arthur 
Lament) was once upon a time resigned to going from England without 
exchanging another word with me, he could only do so now at my com- 
mand. “Not that I would put you to the pain of saying ‘No.* It ^Mll 
be enough to tell Lisabeth to send me her precious receipt for salve over 
again, if I am to be bruised by a refusal. But if you do not forbid 
me, I will be at Valley House on Sunday, to confound Charlotte with 
my respectability, and to take — ^I hope — fresh courage from the new 
governess.’* 

Sunday? This was Sunday 1 Oh, Lisabeth, Lisabeth, what a mis- 
chievous old woman were you ! 

The day began to wane — perhaps he would not come 1 I listened — 
all was still. I looked over tli« meadows, ribanded by a path which led 
from the highway to the House — no one was in sight. So I read those 
melancholy letters again, and laid them in my lap to think of them, — of 
tlicm, and of Charlotte, and how those two would meet now, if he carried 
out his purpose of coming. There was so much to think of, indeed, that 
I foigot to look over the meadow again, till a gay ^ Hol^ 1 ** sounded not 
fifty yards away. 

I started to my feet, and of course Arthur Laraont knew they were 
Jiis letters that fluttered from my lap to the ground. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE Depths. 

I HAT last night \vhich he was to pass 
upon earth, M. de Saverne spent 
in a little tavern in Winchelseajt 
frequented by fishing people, and 
known to Bidois, who, even during 
the war, was in the constant habit 
. of coming to England upon errands 
in which Mons, Grandpapa was very 
jmuch interested— precentor, elder, 

I perruquier, as he was. 

The Count de Saverne had had 
some talk with the fisherman during 
the voyage from Boulogne, and more 
conversation took place on this last 
mght, when the count tpok Bidois 
partly into his confidence ; and, 
witliout mentioning the precise cause 
of his quarrel with M. de la Mottc, 
said that it was inevitable ; that the 
man was a villain who ought not to 
be allowed to pollute the earth ; 
and that no criminal waa ever more 
righteously executed than this chevalier would be on the morrow, when it 
was agreed that the two were to meet. 
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The meeting would have taken place on that very night, but M. de la 
Motte demanded, as indeed he had a right to do, some hours for the 
settlement of his own affairs ; and preferred to fight on French ground 
rather than Englisli, as the survivor of the quarrel would be likely to meet 
with very rough treatment in this country. 

La Motte betook himself then to arranging his papers. As for the 
Count de Saveme, he said all his dispositions weremade. A dowry-^that 
whidi his wife brought — ^would go to her child. His own property was 
devised to his own relations, and he could give the child nothing. He 
had only a few pieces in his purse, and, “ Tenez,” says he, ‘‘ this watch. 
Should anything befal Aie, I desire it may be given to the little boy who 
saved my — that is, her child.” And the voice of M. le Comte broke as 
he said these words, and the tears ran over his fingers. And the seaman 
wept too, as he told the story to me years after, nor were some of mine 
wanting, I think, for that poor heart-broken, wretched man, writhing in 
helpless agony, as the hungry sand drank his blood. Assuredly, the guilt 
of that blood was on thy head, Francis de la Motte. 

The watch is ticking on the table before me as I ^vrite. It has been 
my companion of half a century. I remember my childish delight when 
Bidois brought it to me, and told my mother the tale of the meeting of 
the two gentlemen. 

‘‘ You see her condition,” M. de la Motte said to my mother at this 
time. We are separated for ever, as hopelessly as though one or other 
were dead. My hand slew her husband. Perhaps my fault destroyed 
her reason. I transmit misfortunes to those I love and would seivc. 
Shall I marry her? I will if you think I can serve her. As long as a 
guinea remains to me, I will halve it with her. I have Int very few left 
now. My fortune has crumbled under my hands, as have my friendships, 
my once bright prospects, my ambitions. 1 am a doomod man ; somehow, 
I drag down those who love me into my doom.” 

And BO indeed there was a Cain marhy as it were, on this unhappy 
man. He did bring wreck and ruin on those who loved him. He was 
as a lost soul, I somehow think, whose tortures had IftQgun already. 
Predestined to evil, to crime, to gloom ; but now and «gain some one 
took pity upon this poor wretch, and amongst those who pitied him was 
my stem mother. ^ 

And here I may relate how it happened that I ** saved” the child, for 
which act poor M. de Saverne rewarded me. Bide&s no doubt told that 
story to M. le Comte in the course of their gloomy voyege. Mrs. Marthe, 
the countess's attendant, had received or taken leave of absence one night, 
after putting the child and the poor lady, who was no better than a child, 
to bed. I went to my bed, andio sleep as boys sleep ; and I forget what 
business called away my mother likewise, but mhm she came back to 
look for her poor Biche and the in&nt in its cradle — both were goneu 
I have seen the incomparable Siddons, in thb play, as, white and 
terrified, she passed through the darkened hall after King Duncan's 
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murder. My mothiCr’s face wore a look of terror to the fUll as tragical, 
when, starting up from my boyish sleep, I sate up in my bed and saw her. 
She was almost beside herself with terror. The poor insane lady and 
her child were gone — who could say where? Into the marshes— into the 
sea — into the darkness — ^it was impossible to say whither the countess 
had ded. ^ 

** We must get up, my boy, and find them,’* says mother, in a hoarse 
voice ; and I was sent over to Mr. Bliss’s the grocer’s in East Street where 
the chevalier lived, and where I found him sitting (with two priests, by 
the way, guests, no doubt, of Mr. Weston, at the Priory), and all these, 
and mother, on her side, with me following her, went out to look for the 
fugitives. 

Wc went by pairs, taking different roads. Mother's #as the right one 
as it appeared, for we had not walked many minutes, when we saw a white 
figure coming towards us, glimmering out of the dark, and Jieard a voice 
singing, 

“ Ah, mon Dieu I ” says mother, and “ Grott sey dank,” and I know 
not what exclamations of gratitude and relief. It was thewoice of the 
countess. 

As we came up, she knew us with our light, and began to imitate, in 
her crazy way, the cry of the watchman, whom the poor sleepless soul had 
often heard under her windows. Past twelve o’clock, a starlight night ! ” 
she sang, and gave one of her sad laughs. 

When we came up to her, wo foimd her in a white wrapper, her hair 
flowing down her back and over her poor pale face, and again she sang, 
“ Past twelve o’clock.” 

The child was not with her. Mother trembled in every limb. The 
lantern shook so in her hand I thought she would drop it. 

She put it down on the ground. She took her shawl off her back, 
and covered the poor lady with it, who smiled in her diildUh wa}', and 
said, “ (Test bon; e'est chaud qa; ah / que e'est bien!'' 

As I chanced to look down at the lady’s feet, I saw one of them w^as 
naked. Mother, herself in a dreadful agitation, embraced and soothed 
Madame de Saverne. “ Tell me, my angel, tell me, my love, where is the 
child? ” says mother, almost hunting. 

The child, what child ? That little brat who always cries ? 1 know 
nothing about children,” says the poor thing. “ Take me to my bed this 
moment, madam I Huw dare you bring me into the streets with naked 
feet I” 

Where have you been walking, my dear 7 ” says poor mother, trying 
to soothe her. 

« I have been to Great Saverne. I wore a domino. 1 knew the coach'* 
man quite well, though he. was mufEUd up all but his nose« 1 was pre*> 
sented to Monseigneur the Cardinal. 1 made him such a curtsey— like 
this. Oh, my foot hurts me ! ” 

She often rambled, about this ball and play, and hummed snatohei 

1»— a 
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of tunes and little phrases of dialogue, %vhich she maj have heard there. 
Indeed, I believe it was the only play and ball the poor thing ever saw in 
her life ; her brief life, her wretched life. *Tis pitiful to think how 
unhappy it was. When I recall it, it tears my heart-strings somehow, as 
it doth to see a child in pain. 

As she held up the poor bleeding foot, I saw that the edge of her 
dress was all wet, and covered with sand* 

Mother, mother ! '' said I, she has been to the sea ! 

Have you been to the sea, Clarisse 7 asks mother. 

^^J’ai 6t6 au bal; j*ai danse ; j*ai chantA JW bien reconnu mon 
cocher. J*ai ^te au bal chez le Cardinal. But you must not tell M. de 
Saveme. Oh, no, you mustn’t tell him 1 ” 

A sudden thought came to me. And, whenever I remember it, my 
heart is full of thankfulness to the gracious Giver of all good thoughts. 
Madame, of whom 1 was not afraid, and who sometimes was amused by 
my prattle, would now and tlien take a walk accompanied with Martha 
her maid, who held the infant, and myself who liked to draw it in its 
little carriage. We used to walk down to the shore, and there was a rock 
there, on which the poor lady would sit for hours. 

You take her home, mother,” says I, all in a tremble. “ You give 
me the lantern, and I’ll go — ^I’ll go ” — was off before I said where. 
Down I went, through Westgate ; down I ran along the road towards the 
place I guessed at. When I had gone a few hundred yards, I saw in the 
road something white. It was the cmntess's slipper^ that she had left 
there. I knew she had gone that way. 

I got down to the shore, running, running with all my little might. 
The moon had risen by this time, shining gloriously over a great silver 
sea. A tide of silver was pouring in over the sand. Yonder was that 
rock where we often had sate. The infant was sleeping on it under the 
stars unconscious. He, Who loves little children, had watched over it . • . 
I scarce can see the words as I write them down. My little baby was 
waking. She had knowm nothing of the awful sea coming nearer with 
each wave ; but she knew me as I came, and smiled, and warbled a little 
infant welcome. I took her up in my arms, and trotted home with my 
pretty burden. As I paced up the hill, M. cle la Motte and one of the 
French clergymen met me. By ones and twos, the other searchers after 
my little wanderer came home from their quest. She was laid in her little 
crib, and never knew, until years later, the danger from which she had 
been rescued. 

My adventures became known in our towm, and I made some acquaint- 
ances who were very kind to me, and were the means of advancing me in 
after-life. I was too young to understand much what was happening 
round about me ; but now, if the truth must be told, I must confess that 
old grandfather, besides his business of perruquier, which you will say is 
no very magnificent trade, followed others which were far less reputable. 
What do you say, for instance, of a church elder, who lends money h la 
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•petite eemame^ and at great interest ? The fisherman, the market-people, 
nay, one or two farmers and gentlemen round about, were beholden to 
grandfather for supplies, and they came to his, to be shaved in more ways 
than fine. No good came out of his gains, as I shall presently tell : but 
meanwhile his hands were for ever stretched out to claw other folks' money 
towards himself; and it must be owned that madame sa hru loved a purse 
too, and was by no means scrupulous as to the way of filling it. Monsieur 
le Chevalier de la Motto was free-handed and grand in his manner. Ho 
paid a pension, I know not how much, for the maintenance of poor 
Madame de Saverne. He had brought her to the strait in which she was, 
poor thing. Had he not worked on her, she never would have left her 
religion : she never would have fled from her husband : that fatal duel 
would never have occurred : right or wrong, he was the cause of her 
calamity, and he would make it as light as it might be. I know how, for 
years, extravagant and embarrassed as he was, he yet supplied means for * 
handsomely mainbiining the little Agnes when she Was presently left an 
orphan in the world, when mother and father both wore dead, and her 
relatives at home disowned her. 

The ladies of Ban, Agnes’s aunts, totally denied that the infant was 
their brother’s child, and refused any contribution towards her main- 
tenance. Her mother’s family equally disavow'ed her. They had been 
taught the same story, and I suppose we believe willingly enough what 
wo wish to believe. The poor lady was guilty. Her child had been 
bom in her husband’s absence. When his return was announced, she 
fled from her home, not daring to face him ; and the unhappy Count do 
Saverne died by the pistol of the man who had already robbed him of 
his honour. La Motto had to bear this obloquy, or only protest against 
it by letters from England. He could not go home to Lorraine, where ho 
was plunged in debt. “ At least, Duval,” said he to me, when I shook 
hands with him, and with all my heart forgave him, “ mad and reckless as 
1 have been, and fatal to all whom 1 loved; 1 have never allowed the 
child to want, and have supported her in comfort, when I was myself 
almost without a meal.” A bad man no doubt this was ; and yet not 
utterly wicked : a great criminal who paid an awful penalty. Let us bo 
humble, who have erred too ; and thankful, if we have a hope that we 
have found mercy. 

I believe it was some braggart letter, which La Motte wrote to a com- 
rade in M. de Vaux’s camp, and in which he boasted of making the 
conversion of a petite Protestante at Strasbourg, which came to the know- 
ledge of poor M. de Saveme, hastened his return home, and brought about 
this dreadful end. La Motte owned as much, indeed, in the last intera^ew 
I ever had with him. 

Who told Madame de Saverne of her husband’s death? It was 
not for years after that I myself (unlucky chatterbox, whose tongue 
was always blabbing) knew what had happened. My mother thought 
that she must have overheard Bidois, the boatman, who told the whole 
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Story over his glass of Geneva in our parlour. The countess’s chamber 
was overheadi and the door left open* The poor thing used to be very 
angxy at the notion of a locked door, and since that awful escapade to 
the soa shore, xny mother slept in her room, or a servant whom shd liked 
pretty well supplied mother’s place. 

In her condition the dreadful event affected her but little ; and we 
never knew that die was aware of it until one evening when it happened 
that a neighbour, one of us French people of Rye, waa talking over the 
tea-table, and telling us of a dreadful thing he had seen on Penenden 
Heath as he was coming home. He there saw a woman burned at the 
skike for the murder of her husband. The story is in the Oentlenian's 
Magazine for the year 1769, and that will settle pretty well the date of 
the evening when our neighbour related the horrible tale to us. 

Poor Madame de Saverne (who had a very grand air, and was perfectly 
like a lady) said quite simply, “ In this case, my good Ursule, I shall 
be burned too. For you know I was the cause of my husband being 
killed. M. le Chevalier went and killed him in Corsica.” And she looked 
round with a little smile, and nodded ; and arranged her white dress with 
her slim hot hands. 

When the poor thing spoke, the chevalier sank back as if he had been 
shot himself. 

“ Good night, neighbour Marion,” groans mother ; “ blie is very bad 
to-night. Come to bed, my dear, come to bed.” And the poor thing 
followed mother, curtseying very finely to the company, and saying, quite 
softly, “ Oui, oui, oui, they will burn me ; they will burn me.” 

This idea seized upon her mind, and never left it. Madame la Comtesse 
passed a night of great agitation ; bdking incessantly. Mother and her 
maid were up with her all night All night long we could hear her 
songs, her screams, her terrible laughter. , . , Oh, pitiful was thy lot 

in this world, poor guiltless, harmless lady. In thy brief yeai’s, how little 
happiness ! For thy marr&ge portion only gloom, and terror, and sub- 
mission, and captivity. The awful Will above us ruled it so. Poor 
frightened spirit 1 it has woke under serener skies now, and passed out of 
reach of our terrors, and temptations, and troubles. 

At my early age I could only be expected to obey my eldei^ and 
parents, and to consider all things were right which were done round about 
mo. Mother’s cuffs on the head I received without malice, and if the 
truth must be owned, had not seldom to submit to the major operation 
which my grandfather used to perfen'm with a certain rod which he kept 
in a locked cupboard, and accompany with long wearisome sermonjT between 
each cut or two of liis favourite instrument. These good people, as I 
gradually began to learn, bore but an indifferent reputation in the town 
which they inhabited, and were neither liked by the French of their 
own colony, nor by the English a^ong whom we dwelt. Of course, 
being a simple little fellow, I honoured my father and mother as 
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became me^my graDd&ther and mother, thet m^&ther being dead some 
yeora. 

Grandfather^ 1 knew^ had a share in a 6ahic^**boat, aa numbers of 
people had, both at Bye and Winchelaea* Stokes^ our fishermaai, took me 
out once or twice, and I liked the ^rt very much : but it appeared that 
I ought to have said nothing about the boat and the fishing^or one night 
when we pulled out only a ^rt way beyond a rook which we used to call 
the Bull Rock, from a pair of home wbidh stuck out of the water, and there 
we were hailed by my old friend BidoU, who had come from Boulogne in 
his lugger — and then . « • well then, I wee going to explain the whole 
matter artlesaly to one of our neighboufa who happened to step into 
supper, when grandpapa (who hAd made a grace of five minutes long 
before taking the diah^over off) fetched me a slap across the face which 
sent me reeling off my perch. And the chevalier who was supping with 
us only laughed at my misfortune. 

This being laughed at somehow affected me more than the blows. 1 
was used to those, from grandfather and mother too ; but w|ien people 
once had been kind to me I could not bear a different behaviour from 
them. And this gentleman cei'tainly was. He improved my French veqr 
much, and used to laugh at my blunders and bad pronunciation. He took 
a good deal of pains with me when 1 was at home, and made me speak 
Fiench like a little gcntlman. 

In a very brief time he learned English himself, with a dioll accent, to 
be sure, but so as to express himself quite intelligibly. His head^quarters 
were at Winchelaea, though he would frequently be away at Deal, Dover, 
Canterbury, even London. He paid mother a pension for little Agnes, 
who grew apace, and was the most winning child I ever set eym on. I 
remember, as well as yesterday, the black dress which was made fer her 
after her poor mother's death, her pale oheeks, and the great solenm eyes 
gazing out from under the black curling ringlets which fell over, her fbie^ 
head and face. 

Why do 1 make zigzag journeys? 'Tia the privilege of old age to be 
garrulous, and its happiness to reasember early days. As I sink back in 
my arm-chair, safe and shelfered post tot dismTma^ and happier than it 
has been the lot of most fellow-sinners to be, the past comes back to me— - 
the etpxmy past, the strange imhappy yet happy past— e.nd 1 look at it 
scared and astonished sometixnss ; as huntsmen look at the gaps and ditches 
over whioh they have leapt, and wonder how they ore alive. 

Hy good fortune in rescuing that little darling child caused the 
chevalier to be very kind to me ; and when he was with u% I used to 
heng on to the skirts of his coat, and piattle for hours together^ quko 
losing all fear of him. Except my kind namesake, the captain and sdoiiial, 
this was the drst gendetmn 1 ever met in intiknacy-<f^ geattemsii with 
many a stain, nay orimey to reproach him ; but not all lest^ I hope and 
pray. I own to having a kindly feeling towards thaS fetal man. 1 see 
myself a child prattling at his coat-skirts, and trotting along onr reads and 
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marshes with him. 1 see him with his sad pale face, and a kind of 
blighting look he had, looking at that unconscious lady, at that little baby. 
Hy friends the Neapolitans would have called his an evil eye, and exorcised 
it accordingly. A favourite walk we had was to a house about a mile out 
of Winchelsea, where a grazing farmer lived. My delight then was to 
see, not his cattle, but his pigeons, of which he had a good stock, of 
croppers, pouters, runts, and turbits ; and amongst these, I was told there 
were a sort of pigeons called carriers, which would fly for prodigious 
distances, returning from the place to which they were taken, though it 
were ever so distant, to that where they lived and were bred. 

Whilst I was at Mr. Perreau’s, one of these pigeons actually came in 
flying from the sea, as it appeared to me : and Perreau looked at it, and 
fondled it, and said to the chevalier, There is nothing. It is to be at 
the old place.” On which M. le Chevalier only said, “ C’est bien,” and as 
wo walked away told me all he knew about pigeons, which, 1 daresay, 
was no great knowledge. 

Why did he say there was nothing ? I asked in the innocence of my 
prattle. The chevalier told me that these birds sometimes brought 
messages, written on a little paper, and tied under their wings, and that 
Perreau said there was nothing because there was nothing. 

Oh, then ! he sometimes does have messages wnth his birds? The 
chevalier shrugged his shoulder,. and took a great pinch out of his fine 
snuff-box. What did papa Duval do to you the other day v/hen you 
began to talk too fast ? ” says he. “ Learn to hold thy little tongue, 
Denis, mon garden ! If thou livest a little longer, and tellest all thou 
Boest, the Lord help thee 1 ” And I suppose our conversation ended here, 
and he strode home, and I trotted afler him. 

I narrate those things occurring in childhood by the help of one or 
two marks which have been left behind — as ingenious Tommy Thumb 
found his .way home by the pebbles which he dropped along his line of 
march. Thus I happen to know the year when poor Madame de Saveme 
must have been ill, by referring to the date of the execution of the woman 
whom our neighbour saw burned on Penenden Heath. Was it days, was 
it weeks after this that Madame de Saveme's illness ended as all our 
illnesses will end one day ? 

During the whole course of her illness, whatever its length may have 
been, those priests from Slindon (or from Mr. Weston’s the Popish gentle* 
man's at the Priory) were constantly in our house, and 1 suppose 
created a great scandal among the Protestants of the town. M. de la 
Motte showed an extraordinary zeal in this business ; and, sinner as he 
was, certainly was a most devout sinner, according to his persuasion. I do 
not reroemher, or was not cognizant, when the end came ; but I remember 
my astonishment, os, passing by her open chamber door, I saw candles 
lighted before her bed, and some of those clergy watching there, and the 
Chevalier de la Motte kneeling in the passage in an attitude of deep con- 
trition and grief. 
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On that last day there was, as it appeared, n great noise and dii^turb- 
ance round our housCi The people took offence at the perpetual coming 
in and out of the priests, and on the very night when the coffin was to be 
taken from our house and the clergymen were performing the last services 
there, the windows of the room, where the poor lady lay, were broken 
in by a great volley of stones, and a roaring mob shouting, No Popery, 
down with prieHts! *’ 

Grandfather lost all courage at these threatening demonstrations, and 
screamed out at his bru for bringing all this persecution and danger upon 
him. ** Silence f mieirahle ! says she. Go sit in the back kitchen, and 
count your money-bags ! She at least did not lose her courage. 

M. de la Motte, though not frightened, was much disturbed. The 
matter might be very serious. I did not know at the time how furiously 
angry our townspeople were with my parents for harbouring a Papist, 
Had they known that the lady was a converted Protestant, they would, 
doubtless, have been more violent still. 

We were in a manner besieged in our house ; the garrison being — the 
two priests in much terror ; my grandfather, under the bed for what T 
know, or somewhere where he would bo equally serviceable ; my mother 
and the chevalier, with their wits about them ; and little Denis Duval, no 
doubt veiy much in the way. When the poor lady died it was thought 
advisable to send her little girl out of the way ; and Mrs. Weston at tho 
Priory took her in, who belonged, as baa before been said, to the ancient 
faith. 

'We looked out with no little alarm for the time when the hearse 
should come to take the poor lady's body away ; for the people would not 
leave the street, and barricaded either end of it, having perpetrated no 
actual violence beyond the smashing of the windows as yet, but ready no 
doubt for more mischief. 

Calling me to him, M. de la Motte said, ** Denis, thou rememberest 
about the carrier pigeon the other day with nothing under his wing ? ** I 
remembered, of course. 

“ Thou shalt be my carrier pigeon. Thou sbalt carry no letter, but a 
message. I can trust thee now with a secret.” And I kept it, and will 
tell it now that the x)eople are quite out of danger from that piece of 
intelligence, as I can promise you. 

You know Mr. Weston’s house ? ” Know the house where Agnes 
was— the best house in the town ? Of course I did. He named eight or 
ten houses besides Weston’s at which I was to go and say, The mackerel 
are coming in. Come as many of you as can.” And I went to the houses, 
and said the words; and when the people said, Where?” I smd, 
Opposite our house,” and so went cm 

The last and handsomest house (1 had never been in it before) was 
Mr. Weston’s, at the Priory : and there 1 went and called to see him. 
And I remember Mrs. Weston was walking up and down a galleiy over 
the hall with a little crying child who would not go to sleep. 
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Agnes, Agnes I ** sajs I, and that bal^ was quiet in a minute, 
smUiBg, and erowing and flinging out her arms. Indeed, mine was the 
first name she could speak. 

The gentlemen came out of their parlour, where they were over their 
pipes, and asked me, surly enough, What I wanted ? ” I said, ** The 
mackerel were out, and the crews were wanted before Peter Duvalls the 
barber’s.” And one of them, with a scowl on his face, and an oath, said 
they would be there, and shut the dooi in my face. 

As I went away from the Priory, and crossed the churchyard by the 
Rectory gate, who should come up but Doctor Barnard in his gig, with 
lamps lighted ; and 1 always saluted him after he had been so kind to me, 
and bad given me the books and the coke. What,” says he, “ my little 
shrimper ! Have you fetched any fish off the rocks to-night ? ” 

“ Oh, no, sir,” says 1. “ I have been taking messages all round.” 

“ And what measage, my boy ? ” 

I told him the message about the mackerel, &c. ; but added, that 1 
must not tell the names, for the chevalier had desii'ed me not to mention 
them. And then I went on to tell how there was a great crowd in the 
street, aud they were breaking windows at our house. 

“ Breaking windows ? What for ? ” I told him what had happened. 
Take Dolly to the stables. Don’t say anything to your mistress, Samuel, 
and oome along with me, my little shrimper,” says the doctor. He was a 
very tall man in a great white wig. I see him now skipping over the 
tombbtones, by the great ivy tower of the church, and so through the 
churchyard gate towards our house. 

The hearse had arrived by this time. The crowd had increased, and 
there was much disturbance and agitation. As soon as the hearse came, 
a yell rose up from the people. “ Silence. Shame 1 Hold your tongue 1 
Let the poor woman go in quiet,” a few people said. These wer^ the men 
o/ the mackerel jishmnj; wliom the Weston gentlemen presently joined. 
But the fishermen were a small crowd ; the townspeople were many and 
very angry. As we passed by the end of Port Street (where our house 
was) we could see the people crowding at either end of street, and in 
the midst the great hearse with its black plumes before our door. 

It was impossible that the hearse could pass through the crowd at 
either end of the street, if the people were determined to bar the i<((iy. I 
went in, as 1 had oome, by the back gate of the garden, where the lane 
was still quite solitary, Doctor Barnard following me. We were awfully 
scared as we passed thimigh the back kitchen (where the oven and boiler 
is) by the sight of an individual who suddenly leapt out of the copper, 
and ^^ho cried out, 0 mercy, mercy, save me from the wiclsed men I ” 
This was my grandpapa, and, with all respect for grandpapas (being of 
their age and standing myself now), I cannot but own that mine on this 
occasion cut rather a pitiftil figure. 

* « Save my house ! Save my property ! ” shouta my ancestor, and 

the doctor turns away ih>in him seorxtfblly, and passes on. 
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In the passage out of this back kitchen met Mcmsteur de la Motte^ 
who says, ** Ah, c’est toi, mon gar 90 Q« Thou hast been oa thy eiranda 
Our people are well there 1 ** and he makes a the dootor, who came 
in with me, and who replied by a salutation equally stiff. * M. de la 
Mottc, roconnoitring from the upper room, had no doubt seen his people 
arrive. As I locked towards him I remarked that he was armed« He 
had a belt with pistols in it, and a sword by his side. 

In the back room were the two Roman Catholic clergymen, and fi)ur 
men who had come with the hearse. They hsd been fiercely assmled as 
they entered the house with curses, shonhs hustling, and I believe even 
sticks and stofies. My mother was serving them with brandy when we 
came in. She was astonished when she saw the reotor make his appear- 
ance in our house. There was no love between his reverence and our 
family. 

He made a very grand obeisance to the Roman Catholic clergymen. 

Gentlemen,” said he, as rector of this parish, and magistrate of the 
county, I have oonxe to keep the peace; and if there is any danger, to 
share it with you. The lady will be Buried in the old churchyami, I hear. 
Mr. Trestles, are you ready to move"/ ” 

The men said they would be prepared 'immediately, and went to bring 
down their melancholy burden. “ Open the door, you 1 ” says the dootor. 
The people within shrank back. / will do it/’ says mother. 

“ Et moi, parbleu 1 ” says the chevalier, advancing, his hand on his hilt. 

“ I think, sir, I shall be more serviceable than you,” says the dootor, 
very coldly. <‘If tliese gentlemen my confi^rcs are ready, we will go 
out; 1 will go first, as rector of this paiish.” And mother drew the bolts, 
and he walked out and took off his hat. 

A Babel roar of yells, shouts, curses, came pouring into the hall as 
the door opened, and the doctor remained on the steps, bareheaded and 
undaunted. 

“ How many of my parishioners are here? Stand aside all who come 
to my church 1 ” he called out very bold. 

At this arose immense roars of “ No Popery ! down with the priests I 
down with them I drown them ! ” and I know not what more words of 
hatred and menace. 

You men of the French church,” shouted out the doctor, are you 
here ? ** 

“We are here ; down with Popery,” roar the Frenchmen. 

“ Because you were persecuted a hundred years ago, you want to 
secute in your turn. Is that what your Bible teaches you ? Mine doespi% 
When your church wanted repair, I gave you my nave, where ypu bad 
jout service, and were welcome. Is this the way you repay kindnen 
which has been shown to you, you who ought to know better? For 
shame on you 1 1 say, for shame 1 Don^t try and irigbtm m. Roger 
Hooker, I know you, you poaching vagabond ; who kept your wife and 
children when you wore at Lewes Gaol? How dare yoa be persecuting 
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anybody, Thomas Flint? As sure as my name is Barnard, if you stop 
this prooession, 1 will commit you to-morrow.’* 

Here was a cry of “ Huzzay for the doctor I huzzay for the rector ! ** 
whicli I adi afraid came from the mackerels^ who were assembled by this 
time, and were not mum, as fish generally are. 

Now, gentlemen, advance, if you please I ” This he said to the two 
foreign clergymen, who came forward courageously enough, the Chevalier 
de la Motte walking behind them. Listen, you friends and parishioners, 
Churchmen and Dissenters ! These two foreign dissenting clergymen are 
going to bury, in a neighbouring churchyard, a departed sister, as you 
foreign dissenters have buried your own dead without harm* or hindrance ; 
and I will accompany these gentlemen to the grave prepared for the 
deceased lady, and 1 will sec her laid in peace there, as surely as 1 hope 
myself to lie in peace.” 

Here the people shouted ; but it was with admiration for the rector. 
Thme was no outcry any more. The little procession fell into an orderly 
rank, passed through the streets, and round the Protestant church to the 
old burying-ground behind the house of the Priory. The rector walked 
between the two Roman Catholic clergymen. I imagine the scene before 
me now — the tramp of the people, the flicker of a torch or two ; and then 
we go in at the gate of the Priory ground into the old graveyard of tlie 
monastery, where a grave had been dug, on which the stone still tells that 
Clarissa, born de Viomesnil, and widow of Francis Stanislas, Count of 
Savernc and Barr in Lorraine, lies buried beneath. 

When the service was ended, the Chevalier de la ^lotte (by whose 
side I stood, holding by his cloalc) came up to the doctor. “ Monsieur le 
Docteur,” says he, “ you have acted like a gallant man ; you have pre- 
vented bloodshed ” 

“lam fortunate, sir,” says the doctor. 

“ You have saved the lives of these two worthy ecclesiastics, and 
fCbcued from insult the remains of one ” 

“ Of whom 1 know the sad history,” says the doctor, very gravely. 

“ I ani not rich, but will you permit me to give this purse for your 
poor ? ” 

“ Sir, it is my duty to accept it,” replied the doctor. The purse 
contained a hundred louis, as he afterwards told me. 

“ And may I ask to take your hand, sir ? ” cries the poor chevalier, 
clasping his own together. 

“ No, sir ! ” said the doctor, putting his own hands behind his back. 
“ Your hands have that on tliem which the gift of a few guineas cannot 
wa^h away.” The doctor spoke a very good French. “ My child, good 
night; and the best thing I can wish thee is to wish thee out of the 
hands of that man.” 

“ Monsieur ! ” says the chevalier, laying his hand on his sword 
mechanically. 

“ I think, sir^ the last time it was with (Jh© pistol you showed your 
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fikill ! Bays Doctor Barnard, and went in at hia own wicket as he 
spoke, leaving poor La Motte like a man who has just been struck witli a 
blow ; and then he fell to weepmg and crying that the curse — the curse 
of Cain was upon him* 

“ My good boy,” the old rector said to me in after days, while talking 
over these adventures, “ thy friend the chevalier was the most infernal 
scoundrel I ever set eyes on, and I never looked at his foot without 
expecting to see it was cloven.” 

And could he tell me anything about the poor countess ? ” 1 asked, 
lie knew nothing. He saw her but once, he thought. And faith,” 
says he, with an arch look, “ it so happened that 1 was not too intimate 
with your own worthy family.” 


CHAPTER V. 

I Heir the Soinm op Bow Bells. 

■NVhateveb may have been the rector’s dislike to my parents, in respect of 
us juniors and uiy dear little Agnes de Baverne he bad no such prejudices, 
and both of us were great favourites with liim. He considered himself to 
be a man entirely without prejudices ; and towards Romhn Catholics he 
certainly was most liberal. He sent his wife to see Mrs. Weston, and an 
acquaintance was made between the families, who had scarcely known each 
other before. Little Agnes was constantly with these Westons, with whom 
the Chevalier dc la Motto also became intimate. Indeed, wc have seen 
that he must have known them already, when he sent mo on tho famous 
“ mackerel ” message which brought together a score at least of townspeople. 
I remember Mrs. Weston as a frightened-looking woman, who seemed us 
if she had a ghost constantly before her. Frightened, however, or not, 
was always kind to my little Agnes. 

The younger of the Weston brothers (he who swore at me the night of 
the burial) was a red- eyed, pimple-faced, cock-fighting gentleman for ever 
on the trot, and known, I daresay not very favourably, all the country 
round. They were said to be gentlemen of good private means. They 
lived in a pretty genteel way, with a post-chaise for the lady, and excellent 
nags to ride. They saw very little company ; but this may have been 
because they were Roman Catholics, of w'hom there were not many in tho 
county, except at Arundel and Sliitdon, where tho lords and ladies were of 
too great quality to associate with a pair of mere fox-hunting, horse-dealing 
squires. M. de la Motte, who was quite the fine gentleman, as I have soidi 
associated with these people freely enough : but then he had interests in 
common with them, which I began to understand when I waa some ten or 
a dozen yeais old, and used to go to see my little Agnes at the Prioiy. 
She was growing apace to be a fine lady. She had dnneing-maatm, 
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xmuttO-maBtm, Jaisguago-maaters (thoae foreign ianatered gentry who were 
n<lway8 about the Priory), and waa lo taU that mother talked of pnttiag 
powder in her hair. Ah, hdle danae ! another hand hath since whitened 
it, though I love it ebony or silver ! 

I continued at Eye School, boarding with Mr. Rudge and his dram- 
drinking daughter, and got a pretty fair smattering of such learning as 
was to be had at the school. I had a fancy to go to sea, but Doctor Barnard 
was strong against that wish of mine : unless indeed I should go out of 
Rye and Winchelsea altogether — get into a King*s ship, and perhaps on 
the quarter-deck, under the patronage of my friend Sir Peter Denis, who 
ever continued to be kind to me. 

r 

Every Saturday night I trudged home fi om Rye, as gay as schoolboy 
could be. After Madame de Saverne’s death the Chevalier de la Motte 
took our lodgings on the first floor. lie was of an active disposition, and 
found business in plenty to occupy him. He would be absent from his 
lodgings for weeks and months. He made journeys on horseback into the 
interior of the country ; went to London often ; and sometimes abroad 
with our fibhermen’s boats. As I have stiid, he learned our language well, 
and taught me his. Mother’s German was better than her French, and my 
book for reading the German was Doctor Luther’s Bible ; indeed, that 
very volume in which poor M. de Saverne wrote down his prayer for the 
child whom he was to see only twice in this world. 

Though Agnes’s little chamber was always ready at our house, where 
she was treated like a little lady, having a servant specially attached to 
her, and all the world to spoil her, she passed a great deal of time with 
Mrs. Weston, of the Priory, who took a great affection for the child even 
before she lost her own daughter. I have said that good masters were 
here found for her. 8he learned to speak English as a native, of course, 
and French and music from the fathers who always were about the house. 
Whatever the child’s expenses or wants were, M. de la Motte generously 
defrayed them. After his journeys he would bring her back toys, s^veet- 
meats, knick-knacks fit for a little duchess. She lorded it over great and 
small in the Priory, in the Pem^guer^/y as we may call my mother’s house, 
ay, and in the Rectory too, where Dr. and Mrs. Barnard were her veiy 
humble Servants, like all the rest of us. 

And here I may as well tell you that I was made to become a member 
of the Church of England, because mother took huff at our French 
Protestants, who would continue persecuting her for harbouring the papists, 
and insisted that between the late poor countess and the chevalier there 
had been an unlawful intimacy. M. Borel, our pastor, preached at po(n: 
mother several times, idier said. I did not understand his inuendos, being 
a simple child, 1 fear not caring mueji for sermons in those days. For 
grandpapa’s 1 know 1 did not; he used to give us half an hour at moming, 
and half an hour at evening. I could not hdp thinking of grandfather 
skipping out of tlie coppci , and calling on us to spare his life on that day 
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of ibe fiuietal; and lus preadiiog went in at onB-^enr and ont at t'other. 
One day — kpropos of some pomatam which a ouatoaiep wanted to buy, and 
wfaieh*! know motiher made with lard and bergamot kerseif— I heard him 
tell such a fib to a customer, that somehow 1 ne>er could respect the old 
Tpft o afterwards. He actually aaid the pomatam had jtwt come to him 
from France direct— *-from the Dauphin^a own haii>dreiaer : and out neigh- 
bour, I daresay, would hare bought it, but I add, “ Oh, grandpapa, you 
must mean soiae other pomatum 1 1 saw mother make this with her own 
hands.’* Grandfather actually begSn to cry when I said this. He said I 
was being his death* He asked that somebody should fetch him out and 
hang him that moment. Why is there no bear, says he, to eat that little 
monster’s head off and destroy that prodigy of crime ? Nay, I used to 
think I wot a monster sometimes : he would go on so fiercely about my 
wickedness and perverseness. 

Doctor Barnard was passing by our pole one day, and our T>pon door, 
when grand&ther was preaching upon this sin of mine, with a strap in one 
hand, laying over my shoulders in the intervals of the discourse. Down 
goes the strap in a minute, as the doctor’s lean figure makes its appearance 
at the door ; and grandfather begins to smirk and bow, and hope his 
reverence was well. My heart was full. I had had sermon in the morn- 
ing, and sermon at ni^ht, and strapping every day that week ; and heaven 
help me, I Tdathed that old roan, and loathe him still. 

“ How cait I, sir,” says I, bursting out into a passion of tears ; “ how 

can I honour my grandfather and mother if grandfather tells such d 

lies as he does ? ” And I stamped with my feet, trembling with wrath and 
indignation at the disgrace put upon me. I then burst out with my story, 
which there was no controverting ; and 1 will gay grandfather looked at me 
as if he would kill me; and 1 ended my tale sobbing at the doctor’s knees. 

“Listen, Mr. Duval,” says Dr. Barnard,’ very sternly; “I know a 
great deal more than you think about you and your doings. My advice 
to you is to treat this child well, and to leave off some practices which will 
get you into trouble, as sure as your name is what it is. I know where 
your pigeons go to, and where they come from. And some day, when I 
have you in my justice-room, we shall see whether I will riiow you any 
more mercy than you have shown to this child. I know you to be • . .” 
and the doctor whispered something into grandfather’s ear, and stalked away. 

Can you guess by what name the doctor called my grandfiitber. If 
he called him hypocrite, ma foi, he Was not far wrong. But the truth is 
he called him smuggler, and that was a name which fitted hundreds of 
people along our coast, I promise you. At Hythe, at Folkestone, at 
Dover, Deal, Sandwich, there were scores and scores of thea| gentry. All 
the way to London they had depfits, fiiends, and correspendmtti. 
and along the Thames there were battles endless between them and the 
revenue people. Our fiiends “ the mackerel,” who came out at |dontieur 
de la Motte’a summons, of course were of tins calling. One day When 
he came home firom^one cf his expeditions, 1 rememiber jumping farward 
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to wdcome liim, for he was at one time veiy kind to me, and os I ran 
into bis arms he started back, and sbneked out an oath and a 6 acred-^hlu 9 
or two. He was wounded in the arm. There had been a retgular ^ttle 
at Deal between the dragoons and revenue officers on the ozie side, and 
the smugglers and their friends. Cavalry had charged cavalry, and 
Monsieur de la Motte (his smuggling name, he told me afterwards, was 
Mr. Paul, or Pole) had fought on the mackerel side. 

So were my gentlemen at the Priory of the Mackerel party. Why, I 
could name you great names of merchants and bankers at Canterbury, 
Dover, Rochester, who were engaged in this traffic. My grandfather, 
you sec, howled with the wolves ; but then he used to wear a smug lamb's^ 
skin over his wolfs hide. Ah, shall I thank Heaven like the Pharisee, that 
I am not as those men are 7 I hope there is no harm in being thankful 
that 1 have been brought out of temptation ; that I was not made a rogue 
at a child's age ; and that 1 did not come to the gallows as a man. Such 
a fate has befallen more than one of the precious friends of my youth, as 
I shall have to relate in due season. 

That habit I had of speaking out everything that was on my mind 
brought me, as a child, into innumerable scrapes, but 1 do thankfully 
believe has preserved me from stiU greater. What could you do with 
a little chatterbox, who, when his grand&ther offered to sell a pot of 
pomatum as your true Pommade de Cythfere, must cry out, “ No, grand- 
papa, mother made it with marrow and bergamot ? ” If anything 
happened, which I was not to mention, I was sure to blunder out some 
account of it« Good Doctor Barnard, and my patron Captain Denis 
(who was a great friend of our rector), I suppose, used to joke about this 
propensity of mine, and would laugh for ten minutes together, as I told 
my stories ; and I think the doctor had a serious conversation with my 
mother on the matter ; for she said, “ He has reason. The boy shall not 
go any more. We will try and have one honest man in the family.” 

Go any more where ? Now I will tell you (and I am much more 
ashamed of this than of the barber's pole, Monsieur mon fils, that I 
can promise you). When I was boarding at the grocer’s at Rye, I and 
other boys were constantly down at the water, and we learned to manage 
a boat pretty early. Rudge did not go out himself, being rheumatic and 
lazy, but his apprentice would be absent frequently all night ; and on 
more than one occasion I went out as odd boy in Uie boat to put my 
hand to anything. 

Those pigeons I spoke of anon came from Boulogne. When one 
arrived he brought a signal that our Boulogne correspondent was on his 
way, and we yiight be on the look-out The French boat would make for 
a point agreed upon, and we lie off until she came. We took cargo from 
her : barrels without number, I remember. Once we saw her chased 
away by a revenue cutter. Once the same rfiip fired at us. I did not 
know what the balls were, which splashed close alongside of us ; but I 
remember the apprentice of Rudge’a (be used to make love to Miaa.R^y 
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and mamed her afterwards)^ sin^ng oat, Lord, have meroy,'* in an 
awful ^nsternation, and the chevalier crying out, Hold your tongue, 
miserable! You were never born to be drowned or shot.’* He had some 
hesitation about taking me out on this expedition. He was engaged in 
running smuggled goods, that is the fact ; and “ smuggler ” was the word 
which Doctor Barnard whispered in my grandfather’s ear. If we were 
hard pressed at certain points which wo know, and could ascertain by 
cros 3 -bc*arings which we took, we would sink our kegs till a more con- 
venient time, and then return and drag for them, and bring thorn up with 
line and grapnel. 

I certainly behaved much better when wc were fired at, than that oaf 
of a Bevil, who lay howling his “ Lord, have mercy upon us,” at the 
bottom of the boat ; but somehow the chevalier discouraged my juvenile 
efibrts in the smuggling line, from his fear of that unlucky, tongue of 
mine, which woitld blab everything I knew. I may have been out u- 
f filing half-a-dozen times in all ; but especially after we had been fired 
at. La lilotte was for leaving me at home. My mother was averse, too, 
to my becoming a seaman (a smuggler) by profession. Her aim was to 
make a gentleman of me, she said, and I am most nnfeignedly thankful 
to lier lor keeping me out of mischiefs way. Had I been permitted to 
herd along with the black sheep, Doctor Barnard would never have 
been so kind o me as ho was ; and indeed that good man showed me the 
greatest favour. When I came home from school he would often have me 
to the Rectory, and hear mo my lessons, and he was pleased to say I was 
a lively boy of good parts. 

The doctor received rents for his college at Oxford, which has con- 
siderable property in these parts, and twice a year would go to London 
and pay the moneys over. In my boyish times tliesc journeys to London 
were by no means without danger ; and if you will take a Gentleman'a 
Magazine fiom the shelf you will find a highway -robbery or two in every 
month’s chronicle. We boys at school were never tired of talking of 
highwaymen and their feats. As I often had to walk over to Rye from 
home of a night (so as to be in time for early morning school), I must 
needs buy a little brass-barrelled pistol, with which I practised in secret, 
and which I had to hide, lest mother or Rudge, or the schoolmaster, should 
take it away from me. Once as I was talking with a schoolfellow, and 
vapouring about what we would do, were we attacked, I fired my pistol 
and shot away a piece of his coat. I might have hit his stomach, not 
his coat — Heaven be good to us I — and this accident made me more careful 
in the use of my artillciy. And now I used to practise with small idiot 
instead of bullets, and pop at sparrows whenever I could get a chance. 

At Michaelmas, in the year 1776 (I promise you I remember the 
year), my dear and kind friend, Doctor Barnard, having to go to London 
with his rents, proposed to take me to London to see my other patron, 
Sfr Peter Denis, between whom and the doctor there was a great friend^ 
ship : and it is to those dear friends that 1 owe the great good fortune 
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ivhich has befallen me in life. Indeed when I think of what I might have 
been, and of what I have escaped^ my heart is full of thankfulness for the 
great mercies which haye fallen to my share. Well, at this happy and 
eventful Michaelmas of 1776, Doct(Mr Barnard says to me, “Denis, my 
child, if thy mother will grant leave I have a mind to take thee to see thy 
godfather, Sir Peter Denis, in London. 1 am going up with my rents, 
my neighbour Weston will share the horses with me, and thou shalt 
see the Tower and Mrs. Salmons’ wax-work before thou art a week 
older.” 

You may suppose that this proposition made Master Denis Duval jump 
for joy. Of course I had heard of London all my life, and talked with 
people who had been there, but that I should go myself to Admiral 
Sir Peter Denis’s house, and see the play, St. Paul’s, and Mrs. Salmons, 
here was a height of bliss I never had hoped to attain. I could not bleep 
for thinking of my pleasure : I had some money, and I promised to buy 
as many toys for Agnes as the chevalier used to bring her. My mother 
said I should go like a gentleman, and turned me out in a red waistcoat 
with plate buttons, a cock to my hat, and ruffles to my shirts. How I 
counted the hours of the night before our departure 1 I was up before 
the dawn, packing my little valise. I got my little brass-barrelled pocket- 
pistol, and I loaded it with shot. I put it away into my breast-pocket ; 
and if we met witli a highwayman I promised myself ho should have 
my charge of lead in his face. The doctor's poatchaise was at his s^kUcs 
not very far from us. The stable lanterns were alight, and Brown, the 
doctor’s man, cleaning the carriage, when Mr. Denis Duval comes up to 
the stable door, lugging his portmanteau after him through the twilight. 
Was ever daylight so long a-coming ? Ah I There come the horses at 
last ; the horses from the King’s Head, and old Pascoe, the one-eyed 
postilion. How well I remember the sound of their hoofs in that silent 
street 1 I Can tell everything that happened on that day ; what we had 
for dinner — viz. veal cutlets and French beans, at Maidstone ; where we 
changed horses, and the colour of the horses. “ Here, Brown 1 . Here’s 
my portmanteau ! I say, where shall I stow it ? ” My portmanteau was 
about as large as a good-sized apple-pie. I jump into the carriage and 
we drive up to the Eectory : and I think the doctor will never come out. 
There he is at last : with his mouth full of buttered toast, and I bob 
my head to him a hundred times out of the chaise window. Then I 
must jump out, forsooth. “ Brown, shall I give you a hand with the 
luggage 7 ” says I, and I daresay they all laugh. Well, 1 am so happy 
that anybody may laugh who likes. The doctor comes out, his precious 
box under his arm. I see dear Mrs. Barnard’s great cap nodding at us 
out of the parlour window as we drive away from the Rectory door to 
stop a hundred yards farther on at the Priory* 

There at the parlour window stands my dear little Agnes, in a white 
frock, in a great cap with a blue riband and bow, and curls clustering over 
her face. I wish Sir Joshua Reynolds had painted thee in those days, my 
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dear: but tkou wert the very itnage of oi^o of lib liblo Mies, that oae 
who became Duchess of Buccleugh afterwards, Tbare b mj AfaeB^ and 
now presentlj comes out Mr. Weiton’a man and InggagOf audit ia fixed oa 
the roof. Him his master, Mr. James Weaton, follows. This was the 
moat good-natured of the two, and 1 shaE aem ftarget mj sensation of 
delight, when I saw him bring out two holster pistols, which he placed 
each in a pocket of the chaise. Is Tommy Chapman, the apotheoary’a son 
of Westgate, alire yet, and does he remember my wagging my head to him 
as our chaise whirled by 7 He was shaking a mat at the door of his 
father’s shop as xny lordship accompanied with my noble ftiends passed by. 

First stage, Ham Street The Bear. A grey horse and a bay to 
change, I remmbor them. Second stage, Ashlbrd. Third stage .... 
1 think 1 am asleep about the third stage : and no wonder, a poor little 
wretch who had been awake half the night before, and no do&bt many nights 
prerriouB, thinking of this wonderftil gurney. Fourth stage, Maidstone, 
the BeU. ^^And here we will atop to dinner, Master S^rimpcatcher,” 
says the doctor, and I jump down out of the caniage nothing loth. The 
doctor followed with Ina box, of which he never lost sight. 

The doctor liked his casein liia inn, and took his sip of punch ao com- 
fortably, that I, for my part, thought he never would be gone. I was out 
in the Sbablcs and looking at the horses, and talking to the ostler who was 
rubbing his nags down. 1 daresay I had a peep into the kitchen, aud at 
the pigeons in the inn yard, and at all things whkh were to be seen at 
the Bell, while my two companions were still at thMr interminable punch. 
It was an old-fashioned inn, with a gallery round the court-yard. Heaven 
bless us ! Falstaff and Bardolph may have stopped there on the road to 
GadshilL I was in the stable looking at the nags, when Mr. Weston 
comes out of the inn, looks round the court, opens the door of the post- 
chaise, takes out his pistols, looks at the priming, and puts them back 
again. Then we are oft again, and time enough too. It seemed to me 
many hours since we had arrived at that creaking old Bell. And away 
we go through Addington, Eynesford, by miles and miles of hop-gardens. 
I daresay 1 did not look at the prospect much, beautiful though it might 
be, my young eyes being for ever on the look-out for Saint Paul's and 
London. 

For a great part of the way Doctor Barnard and his companion had a 
fine controversy about their respective religions, for which each was alike 
zealous. Nay : it may be the rector invited Mr. Weston to take a placus 
in his post-chaise in order to have this battle, for he never tired of 
the question between the two churches. Towards the close of tile 
Master Denis Duval &11 asleep on Dtr. Barnard’s shoulder, and 
natured clergyman did not disturb him. 

I woke up with the sudden stoppage of the carnage. The erenieg 
was Ming. We were upon a lonely oomtnoni and a mm on hoieehack 
waa at the window of the post-chaise. 

Give us out that there box i and your I t heard him etf 
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lift a verjr gruff voice. O heavens I we were actually stopped by a high- 
iir&yman 1 It was delightful. 

Mr. Weston jumped at his pistols very quick. ** Here’s our money, 
you scoundrel 1 " says he, and he fired point-blank at the rogue’s head. 
Confusion I The pistol missed fire. He aimed the second, and again no 
report followed ! 

** Some scoundrel has been tampering with these,” says Mr. Weston^ 
aghast. 

“ Come,” says Captain Macheath, come, your ” 

But the next word the fellow spoke was a frightful oath ; for I took 
out my little pistol, which was full of shot, and fired it into his face. The 
man reeled, and I thought would have fallen out of his saddle. The 
postilion, frightened no doubt, clapped spurs to his horse, and began to 
gallop. Shan’t we stop and take that rascal, sir ? ” said I to the doctor. 
On which Mr. Weston gave a peevish kind of push at me, and said, “ No, 
no. It is getting quite dark. Let us push on.” And, indeed, the high- 
ayman’s horse had taken fright, and we could see him galloping away 
across the common. 

I was so elated to think that I, a little boy, had shot a live highway- 
man, that I daresay I bragged outrageously of my action. We set down 
Mr. Weston at his inn in the Borough, and crossed London Bridge, and 
there I was in London at last. Yes, and that was the Monument, and 
then wo came to the Exchange, and yonder, yonder was St. Paul’s. We 
went up Holborn, and so to Ormond Street, where my patron lived in a 
noble mansion ; and where his wife, my Lady Denis, received me with a 
great deal of kindness. You may be sure the battle with the highwayman 
was fought over again, and I got due credit from myself and others for my 
gallantry. 

Sir Peter and his lady introduced me to a number of tlieir acquaintances 
as the little boy who shot the highwayman. They received a great deal 
of company, and I was frequently had in to their d(*8sert. I suppose I 
must own that my home w as below in the housekeeper’s room with „Mrs. 
Jcllicoe ; but my lady took such a fancy to me that she continually had 
me upstairs, took me out driving in her chariot, or ordered one of the 
footmen to take me to the sights of the town, and sent me in his charge to 
the play. It was the lost year Garrick performed ; and I saw him in the 
play of Macbeth, in a gold-laced blue coat, with scarlet plusli waistcoat and 
breeches. Ormond Street, Bloomsbury, was on the outskirts of the town 
then, with open country behind, stretching as far as Hampstead. Bedford 
House, north of Bloomsbury Square, with splendid gardens, was close by, 
and Montague House, where I saw stuffed camel-leopards, and all sorts of 
queer things from foreign countries. Then there were the Tower, and the 
Wax-work, and Westminster Abbey, and Vauxhall. What a glorious 
week of pleasure it was ! At the week’s end the kind doctor went home 
again, and all those dear kind people gave me presents, and cakes, and 
money, and spoilt the little boy who shot the higbwajrman. 
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The afl&ir was actually put into the newspaperSi and who ^ould come 
to hear of it but my gracious soFereign himself One day, Sir Peter 
Denis took me to see Kew Gardena and the new Chinese pagoda her 
Majesty had put up. Whilst walking here, aud snnrqring this pretty 
place, I had the good fortune to see hia M-j-aty,. walking with our moat 
gracious Qu— n, the Pr-nce of W— a, the Bishop of Osnaburg^ my 
jiamesake, and, 1 tliink, two, or it may be three, of the Prinoeasea. Her 
M-j-sty knew Sir Peter from having sailed with him, saluted him very 
graciously, and engaged him in conversation^ And the Beat of Monarebs, 
looking towards hw humblest subject add servant, said, “ What, wlmt ? 
Little boy shot the highwayman. Shot him in the &cc. Shot him in the 
lace ! ” On which the youthful Pr-nces graciously looked towards mc^ 
and the King asking Sir Peter what my profession was to be, the admiral 
said I hoped to be a sailor and serve his Majesty. 

I promise you I was a mighty grand personage when 1 went home ; 
and both at Kye and Winchelsea scores of people asked me '^liat the King 
said. On our return, we heard of an accident which had happened to 
Mr. Joseph Weston, which ended nrost unhappily for that gentleman* On 
the very day when wc set out for Londorj he went out shooting— a sport 
of which he was very fond ; but iu climbing a hedge, and dragging his gun 
incautioasly ailer him, the lock caught in a twig, and the piece discharged 
itself into che poor gentleman’s face, lodging a number of shot into his lefb 
dieek, and into his eye, of which he lost the sight, after suffering much 
pain and torture. 

Bless my soul ! A charge of small shot in his iaee ! What aH 
extraordinary thing 1” cries Dr. Barnard, who came down to see mother 
and grandfather the day after our return home. Mrs. Barnard had told 
him of the accident at supper on the night previous. Had he been shot or 
shot some one lumself, the doctor could scarce have looked more scared* 
lie put me in mind of Mi*. Garrick, whom I had just seen at the playhouse, 
London, when he comes out after murdering the king* 

“ You look, docteur, as if you done it youself,” says M. de la Motte, 
laughing, and in his English jargon. “ Two time, three time, I say, Weston, 
you shoot youself, you carry you gun that way, and he say he not bom 
to be shot, and he swear ! 

** But my good chevalier, Dootev Blades picked some bits of crape out 
of his eye, and thirteen or ^urteen shot. What is the size of your shot, 
Denny, with which you ffred at the highwayman ? ” 

autem videsfistMoam in ocufo fratris tv*, doctor?” ssys (he 
chevalierj “ that is good doGtrine--IVolestant or Popi^ Oittvthidli 
the doctor held down his head, and said, << Chevalier, 1 am 1 

was WTongw— very wrong.” ^ 

“And M far crape,” La Motte wwm<a. “ Varten k K« 

gotofimenaat Canterbaiy&wdBjiago. ¥«•» he t<{B He and 

my £nend Lntterioh go” Thie Hr. LnttniAh ira»« fiUttuia Uving nwu 
Ceaterliiury, vUh vhm H. de H Hotta h«i H« imi 
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wtth idl iorts of people ; and very queer dealings, too^ as I began to 
understand now that I was a stout boy appioadiing ^rteen years of age, 
and standing pretty tall in my shoes. 

De la Motte laughed then at the doctor’s suspicions. Parsons and 
women all the same, save your respect, ma bonne Madame Duyal, all tell 
tales ; all believe evil of their neighbours. I tell you I see Weston shoot 
twenty, thirty time. Always drag his gun through hedge.” 

But the crape ? ” 

“Bah I Always in mourning, Weston is! For shame of your 
cancans, little Denis! Never think such thing again. Don’t make 
Weston your enemy. If a man sny that of me, I would shoot him 
myself, parbleu 1 ” 

“ But if he has done it f ” 

“ Parbleu 1 I would shoot him so much ze mor I ” says the chevalier, 
with a stamp of his foot. And the first time he saw me alone he reverted 
to the subject. Listen, Denisol ! ^ says he ; “ thou becomest a great 
boy. Take my counsel, and hold thy tongue. This suspicion against 
Mr. Joseph is a monstrous crime, as well as a folly. A man say that of 
me — flight or wrong — I burn him the brain. Once 1 come home, and 
you run against me, and I cry out, and swear and pest< I was wounded 
myself, I deny it not.” 

“ And I said nothing, sir,” 1 interposed 

“No, I do thee justice ; thou didst say nothing. You know the 
mdticr wc make sometimes ? That night in the boat ” (“ zat night in ze 
boat,” he used to say), “when the revenue cutter fire, and your poor 
grandpapa howl — ah, how he howl. You don’t suppose we were there to 
look for lobstare-pot, eh? Tu n’as pas bronchi) toi. You did not 
crane ; you show yourself a man of heart. And now, petit, apprends k 
te taire ! ” And he gave me a shake of the hand, and a couple of guineas 
in it too, and went off to his stables on his business. He had two or 
three horses now, and was always on the trot ; he was very liberal with 
his money, and used to have handsome entertainments in his upstairs 
room, and never quarrelled about the bills which mother sent in. “ Hold 
thy tongue, Denisol,” said he. “ Never tell who comes in or who goes 
out. And mind thee, child, if thy tongue wags, little birds come whisper 
me, and say» * He tell.’ ” 

I tried to obey his advke, and to rein in thait truant tongue of mine. 
When Dr. and Mrs. Bartutl4 themselves asked me qnestions I was mum, 
and perhaps rather disappdfirted the good lady and the rector too by my 
reticence. For instance, Mrs. Barnard would say, “That was a nice 
goose 1 saw going from market to your houae^ Denny.” 

“ Goose is very nice, ma’am,” says 1. 

“ The chevalier often has dintieta ? * 

“ Dines every day, regular, nm'am.” 

“ Sees the Westons a great deal 

“Yes, maatn,” I say, with an indescribable baart^pang. And thft 
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cause of that pang I may as well tell. You see, thongh I was only thir- 
teen years old^ and Agnes but eight, I loTOd that little maid with all my 
soul and strength. Boy or man 1 never loted any other woman. 1 write 
these very words by my study fire in Fareport with madam opposite dozing 
over her novel till the neighbours shall come in to tea and their rubber. 
When my ink is run out, and my little tale is written, and yonder church 
that is ringing to seven o'clock prayer shall toll for a certain D. D., you will 
please, good neighbours, to temember that 1 never loved any but yonder 
lady, and keep a place by Darby for Joan, when her turn shall arrive. 

Now in the last year or two, since she had been adopted at the Priory, 
Agnes came less and less often to see us. She did not go to church with 
us, being a Catholic. She learned ikom the good fitthers her tutors. She 
learned music and French and dandng to perfection. All the county 
could not show a finer little lady. When she came to ohr shop, it wak 
indeed a little countess honouring us with a visit. Mother was gentle 
before her — grandfiither obsequious — of course, her most^ humble little 
servant. Wednesday (a half-holiday), and half Saturday, and all Sunday I 
might come home from school, and how I used to trudge, and how 1 longed 
to see that little maiden, any gentleman may imagine who has lost his 
heart to an Agnes of his own. 

The first day of my arrival at home, after the memorable London 
journey, i ^presented myself at the Priory, with my pocket fhll of presents 
for Agnes. The footman let me into the hall civilly enough : but the 
young lady was out with Mrs. Weston in the post-chaise. 1 might leave 
my message. 

I wanted to ptvs my message. Somehow, in that fortnight’s absence 
from home, I had so got to long after Agnes that I never had my little 
sweetheart quite out of my mind. It may have been a silly thing, but I got 
a little pocket-book, and wrote in French a journal of all I saw in London. 
I daresay there were some pretty fitults in grammar. 1 remember a fine 
paragraph about my meeting the royal personages at Kew, and all their 
names written down in order ; and this little pocket-book 1 must needs 
send to Mademoiselle de Sareme. 

The next day 1 called again. Still Mademoiselle de Saveme wait not 
to be seen : but in the evening a servant brought a little note from her, 
in which she thanked her dear brother for his beautiful book. That was 
some consolation. She liked the pocket-book anyhow. I wonder, can 
you young people guobs what I did to it before I sent it away ? Tes, 1 
did. ** One, tree, feefly time,^ as the chc^^alier would say. The next 
morning, quite early, 1 had to go back to school, having promilfed 
doctor to work hard after mj holiday; and work 1 did with a will, 0 
my French and my English, and my Navigation. 1 thought IBali^ay 
w^d never come : but it did at last, and I trotted as qfuMt as legs 
would carry me from school to Winchelsea. Uy legs were growing 
apace now ; and especially as thqr took me homewards, 6w could outnm 
thmu. 
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AU good women are match-makers at heart My dear Mrs. Barnard 
saw quite soon what my condition of mind was, and was touched by my 
boyish fervour. I called once, twice, thrice, at the Priory, and never could 
get a sight of Mias Agnes. The servant used to shrug his shoulder and 
Jaugh at me in an insolent way, and the last time — You need not call 
any more. We don’t want our hair cut here, nor no pomatum, nor no 
soap, do you understand that ? ” and he slammed the door in my face. I 
was stunned by this insolence, and beside myself with rage and mortifica- 
tion. I went to Mrs. Barnard and told her what had happened to me. I 
burst into tears of passion and grief as I flung myself on a sofa by the 
good ladies. I told her how I had rescued little Agnes, how 1 loved the 
little thing better than all the world. I spoke my heart out, and eased it 
somewhat, for the good lady wiped her eyes more than once, and finished 
by giving me a kiss. She did more ; she invited me to tea with her on 
the next Wednesday when 1 came home from school, and who should be 
there but little Agnes. She blushed very much. Then she came towards 
me. Then she held up' her little cheek to be kissed, and then she cried — 
oh, how she did cry ! There were three people whimpering in that room. 
(How well I recollect it opening into the garden, and the little old blue 
dragon tea-cups and silver pot I ) There were three persons, Isay, crying: 
a lady of fifty, a boy of thirteen, and a little girl of seven years of age. 
Can you guess what happened next ? Of course the lady of fifty remem- 
bered that she had forgotten her spectacles, and wont upstairs to fetch 
them ; and then the little maiden began to open her heart to me, and told 
her dear Denny how she had been longing to see him, and how they were 
very angry with him at the Priory ; so angry that his Ulmie was never to 
be spoken. The chevalier said that, and so did the gentlemen — especially 
Mr. Joseph, who hud been dreadful since his accident, and one day (sa^s 
niy dear) when you called, he was behind the door with a great horse- 
whip, and said he would let you in, and flgg your soul out of your body, 
only Mrs. Weston cried, and Mr. James said, * Don’t be a fool, Joe.’ 
But somotliing you have done to Mr. Joseph, dear Denny, and when your 
name is mentioned, he rages and swears so that it is dreadful to hear him. 
What can make the gentlemen so angry with you ? ” 

‘‘ So he actually was waiting with a horse-whip, was he ? In that case 
I know what I would do. I would never go about without my pistol. I 
have hit one fellow,” said I, and if any other man threatens me I will 
defend myself.” 

My dear Agnes said that they were very kind to her at the Priozy, 
although she could not bear Mr. Joseph — that they gave her good masters, 
that she was to go to a good school kept by a Catholic lady at Arundel. 
And oh, how die wished her Penny would turn Catholic, and die prayed 
for him always, always ! And for that matter I know some one who 
never night or morning on bis knees has forgotten that little maiden. 
The fatlier used to come and give her lessons three or four times in 
the week, and she used to learn her lessons by heart, walking up and down 
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in the great green walk in the kitchen-garden every nioniing at eleven 
o'clock* 1 knew the kitchen-garden ! the wall wa$ in North Lane, one of 
the old walls of the convent : at the end of the green walk there was a 
pear-tree. And that was where she always went to learn her lesfons. 

And here, I suppose, Mra Barnard returned to the room, having found 
her spectacles. And as I take mine off my nose and shut my eyes, that 
well-rememberod scene of boyhood passes before them-— that garden 
basking in the autumn evening— that little maiden with peaoby cheeka, 
and glistening curls, tliat dear and kind old lady, who says, ^ *Tis time 
now, childi'en, you should go^home.” 

I had to go to school that night; but before I went I nm up North 
Lane and saw the old wall and the pear-tree behind it. Aflft do you know 
1 thought I would try and get up die wall, and easy enqfagh it was to 
find a footing between tlioae crumbling old stones; and whan on die top 
1 could look down from the branches of the tree into the garden below, 
and SCO the house at the fiirther end. So that was the broad walk where 
Agnes learned her lessons? Master Denis Duval pretty soon had that 
lesson by hoait. 

Yes : but one day in the Christmas holidays, when there was a bitter 
frost, and the stones and the wall were so slippery that Mr. D. D. tore his 
fingers and his smaU-clothes in climbing to his point of observation, it 
happened that little Agnes was not sitting under the tree learning her 
lessons, and none but an idiot would have supposed that she would have 
come out on such a day. 

But who should be in the garden, pacing up and down the walk all 
white with hoar-frost, but Joseph Weston with his patch over his eye. 
Unluckily he had one eye IcA; with which he saw me; and the next mo- 
ment I heard the report of a tremendous oath, and then a bri<dtbat came 
whizzing at my head, so close that, had it struck me, it would have knocked 
out my eye and my brains too, 

I was down the wall in a moment: it was slippery enough : and two 
or three more brickbats came d mon odresse, but luckily foiled to hit tbeir 
maik. 
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Whew it is remembered that the first English Prince of Wales was created 
(at the age of seventeen) in the year 1801 , it must be confessed that 
England was kept long waiting — no less than four hundred and sixteen 
years— before it saw, even through the then dim medium of the news- 
papers, a prinoe with that territorial title present at the christening of his 
own diild. When this latter evrat did occur, it was not under happy or 
edifying auspices, for the solemn ceremony well-nigh ended in a fight 
between the princely sire ahd the ducal godfiither. 

That such a lapse of time should have occurred, that England should 
have had fourteen Princes of Wales — Plantagenet, York, Lancaster, Tudor, 
and Stuart — without seeing one of them carry a son 'ito the font, till 
Brunswick had long been settled on the throne, is easily accounted for. 
Previous to the last-named era, only three Princes of Wales had married 
while they bore that title, namely, Edward the Black Prince, Edward son 
of Henry VL, and Arthur son of Henry VII. Neither of these married 
princes ascended the throne ; they all died in the lifetime of their fathers. 
The Black Prince passed away exhausted by the burden of his glory ; 
the later Edward fell, not murdered in the tent, but, as Provost says, fairly 
fighting in the field, at Tewkesbury; and the pale and sickly Arthur 
withered away more ingloriously, under the effect of his cloistered life at 
Ludlow, with his wife Catalina of the Grolden Hair.” 

Of the marriages of those princes, one alone was not childless; nor were 
the christenings which followed it void of quaint grandeur. But the two 
children of Edward of Woodstock were born and baptized in France — the 
short-lived Edward at Angoul^me, the less happy Bichard at Bordeaux. 
Of the baptism of the latter alone arc some few circumstances known. 
Before noticing these, and the occurrences which distinguished the bap- 
tismal ceremonies by which the children of other Princes of Wales were 
made members of the Church, we will glance at that of the first prince, 
the sad child of bright promise, who was not born in the Eagle Tower, at 
Caernarvon, as guidejs inform you. This solemnity was distinguished by 
the rare good-luck of the episcopal godfather. 

Never was such a noble christening-fee given as that bestowed on 
Anian, Bishop of Bangor, for holding at the font, in some part of the 
unfinished Castle of Caernarvon, the young Edward, in whom begins the 
roll of our Princes of Wales. His father, on receiving the news of his 
birth, had, in his joy, made a knight of the messenger, stuffed his pouch 
with gold pieces, and bestowed on him a knightly house and ample acres. 
On the Bishop of Bangor, for his graceful performance of his duty at a 
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^ gloiy of which rendered celebrated tiHe jtar 1264^ king 
heaped half-a-doeen estates, manors, and rtgalitiee;. He tiireirin therewith 
a couple of ibriee ever the Menai, the toUi for coarrejiinot of paeeengers 
going thencefbrth into &6 episcopal, instead of into the royal, pocket. 
Such an example has never been Allowed, but the bxshoprio of Bangor 
l<mg profited — perhaps still profitsK-by this christening gift, and grateful 
prdates thought pleasantly of the royal liberality, joyfully murmuiing, 
as they counted rents and fimry tolls that came of the baptismal rite, 
** Eich Dyn I ” $his was your man f 

Let us now look back at those Isw Princes of Wales who have gladdened 
the world with gay christenings of fistr children. 

The manriage of the Black Prince With Joan, the Fair Maid of Kent, 
was a true love-match, made after some Sprightly Wooing ; albeit the lady 
was a widow, had been betrothed to a second lover, and fbur years^ 
older than Che gallant Edward. Both their chOdren were bom abre^ — 
Edward, who died early, at Angoulhaae; and Biohatd, who was christened 
in his native city of Bordeaux. The ceremony of his christeniDg made the 
old city ddirious with delight. To retxder due hofiour to the occasion, 
knights bruised one another in jousts, and battered each other in tournaments. 
There was a twanging of harps and a 'ringing of joyoua choruses in 
the mvket-place and at street-eomere. Them was gay and ftolicsomO 
dancing by the glad young of both sexes, and there was a drinking of 
Gasoony wine to an extent that might have won envy or admiration from 
Gaigantua himself. Two of the young prince's godfiithers were kings. 
Small kings they were, it is true. One was Gharies, King of Navarre, the 
other, James, King of Minorca, The first kept the more joyous court ; 
the latter the more ceremonious; for it was not lawful for the King 
of Minorca to be merry, except on great festivals, and surSly this was 
one, — the diristening of the son of the noble Prince of Waleo, How 
son came by his name of Richard once puzzled archeeologistB. He dmivsd 
it from his third sponsor, Richard, Bishop of Agen, and good people warn 
leHeved of some of their perplexities by this audacious cond^enaiou m 
the part of the prelate. He would hardly (they thought) have given Us 
own name to the little prince if he had felt doubts touching that little 
prince's legitimacy. 


It must be confessed tfhit many Orthodox petaona looM irifti strotifg 
suspicion as to the legali^ Of the aiiirrkige of Mttmd imi JhiSf Them 
was a kinship between thoM^ ^ ^ de|pree^ tluW wUr a ) 
contract with another woSmh^, Lord Salisbury f riaui ftiif elM 
still, the Prince of Wales had temarif stood godMIthr 10 hi Ma 
her first husband, Sir Thomas BolkUd. Tlie mMufjllt 0 
Bounced invalid, and the MuMp wnt ekUnM, 
touching this sponsorSiiip. A iqponaor otmli not WhthVI1 1 
his godchild ; but tbeBomen duetore flfaii <ieir j 

and the Pope issued a decree fcUlKttttr tfhd'hhtifia^ 
at the baptinn of Joan's child ^ princely ItfUAed ^ 
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max, nor anj of his clothes. **Non recordatnr, quod ipse dictum fiUum 
vel aliquos ejus panniculos tetigerit 

Many years ekpsed befi)re a Prince of Wales was again present at the 
christening of his own child. When George Augustus of Hanover was 
invested with that title, after the accession of his father as George the 
First, he was already the sire of four children, born in Germany — 
Frederick, Anne, Amelia, and Caroline. The first child born alive, after 
tlje Prince and Princess of Wales were established in this country, was the 
short-lived George William, at whose baptism some of the august company 
had nearly come to fisticuffs 1 The King had undertaken to stand sponsor, 
and he had consented to accept his brother, the Bishop of Osnaburgh, for 
his^fellow gossip. But on that glo^jmy christening day of November, 1717, 
his Majesty appeared in the Princess's bedchamber, where the ceremony 
was to be performed, with the man whom, of all others, the Prince of 
Wales most cordially hated — the Duke of Newcastle — that Pelham, whom 
Foote has unpleasantly immortalized as Matthew Mug, in the Mayor of 
Garratti” 

This baptism was not only mean in the manner of it, but ignoble in 
the conduct of some who were present. It was properly said to have been 
done in ** hugger mugger.** While the ofidekting prelate read the prayers, 
at the foot of the bed, on which the Princess reclined, the Prince stood on 
one side, fuming with ill-suppressed rage. The King and Newcastle, 
whom his Majesty insisted upon having as a fellow-sponsor, stood on the 
opposite side, not ill-pleased to witness the vexation of which they were 
the cause. But when Wake bad closed his book, and his chaplain had 
murmured Amen, the Prince of Wales stretched across the couch, thrust 
his fist towards Newca6tle*8 face, saluted him with a hearty You rascal !** 
and pelted him witli menaces of hereafter finding ** or fighting him.*’ It 
cannot be disguised that in St. James's Palace there was emphatically a 
row of a very vulgar sort. And it terminated by the King turning son, 
daughter-in-law, and grandson, into the street, on that very wretched 
November afternoon. Where they were to go he neither knew nor cared. 
At all events they should not stay there ! Here was a close to a christening 
festival ! What was to be done ? The Prince and Princess looked at their 
chamberlain, the Dutch Lord Granthan, the D'Overquerque who, at King 
William's death, had assumed the name of Nassau (in spite of the old 
King's prohibition), apd thus had manifested his pride in being even ille- 
gitimatdy descended irom Maurice of Nassau, The Prince and Princess 
looked at their chamberlain, and Lord Grantham invited them to his 
house, in Albemarle Street, where they lived in private lodgings ’* for 
well nigh a whole twelvemonth. 

The baby, thus unmannerly christened, soon after died. The Duke of 
Newcastle, by virtue of his office in the royal household, had to arrange 
the funeral in the abbey. Satirical parsons, thereupon, observved that the 
duke had introduced the little prince, not only into the bosom, but also 
into the bowels of the Church 1 
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The honest Englidi iblk would gladly hare seen some counterfeit pre- 
sentment of this first son of a Prince of Wales hom in England. The 
shortness of his life prevented this, but Bakewell lof Oomhill did, if he 
thought, the next best thing, by publishing a portrait of the wet-nurse ! 
The good lady is seated, full front, with amjde demonstration of her qiialt«* 
fications for her office. A poor closely-swathed baby lies in her extensive 
lap, careless, as it would seem, or unable to profit by the good tilings often* 
tatiously offered to him. But the gossips, even before the christening, 
augured ill of this little fellow, t»r no other reason than that his grandsire 
had created him Duke of Gloucester I It was a name of ill omen, they 
suid. Was not Thomas of Gloucester smuggled to Calais, and butchered 
there? Was not Duke Humphrey murdered in prison? Richard of 
Gloucester was slain, they believed, at Bosworth^ Duke Henry, son of 
Charles the First, died in his bright youth ; and, barely seventeen years 
before, there had perished in his sad youth William Duke of Gloucester, 
the last of Queen Ann's seventeen children I Burnet had just been 
grinding this poor lad at a sort of encyclopedic education, crowned by the 
history of the Gothic constitution and of the beneficiary and feudal laws ! 
The sickly prince died just after his eleventh birth-day anniversary. 
Barnet complacently thought that the pupil whom he had helped to 
chiisten and to kill, died of a surfeit of birth-day jollification ! And 
because of all this the ducal title of Gloucester sounded ill in the ears of 
the gossips. 

These ceremonies had, by this time, lost nearly all the splendour 
which used to attend their celebration. None of the children of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, son of George II., was christened with any outward 
form of state, to show that the nation was interested in the matter. The 
baptism of the youngest child of Frederick, named after his father, is 
open to remark only because the circumstance of his having been 
christened about three weeks after he w’as born, seems to have been 
considered a scandalous delay. The birth took place on May SO, 1750, 
the baptism on the 17th of the following month (old style). Chesterfield, 
writing to Dayrolles, on the 19th, observes : ** The Prince of Wales’s last 
child was, at last, christened the day before yesterday, after having been 
kept at least a fortnight longer than it should have been out of a state of 
salvation, by the jumble of the two Secretaries of State, whose reciprocal 
despatches carried, nor brought, nothing decisive.’^ 

George, the eldest son of Frederick, was baptised in the mai^uon in 
which he was bom, Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, and he was the 
last of our bachelor Princes of Wales. In the person of his grande 
daughter, however, we once more witness the baptism of a of a 
Prince of Wales. It was celebrated on the llth of Febrnnty^ 

The ceremony was private, and rather ** shabby^’ than otherwitA For 
this, the princely father excused himself <m the ground of Mi Ofrctmi* 
stances." When the Princess Charfotte im hutAf weeks old, her 
father had been compelled to reduce his estifisllihmeiri to the lowest point 
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wluch a prince could live with deoeucy* M kaet, he Bind eo» by way 
of apology for his not reoemng dio Corporation of London (whose 
mexnberB went up whh a congrstulatoiy addim)^ with a little etate and a 
large hospitality. On the day of the <duisteiuug at Carlton House, there 
was only a family party assembled, to whioh the poor, tnyoloas mother 
of the princess performed the part of hostess ibr the laet time in her life* 
A dinner preceded the ceremony, to whioh the King and Queen and their 
daughters drove, in private carriages, from Buckingham House, at various 
hours, in the course of the ailemoon. It was a late dinner for George IH., 
but an inconveniently early one for his son. The party sat down at half- 
past four, and must have enjoyed themselveB in some degree according 
to the convivial fashion of the time, fi)r it was not till near ton that the 
King called for the baby and the archbishop, both of whom, at that hour, 
would have been much better, for their health’s sake, in bed. ^ 

Nevertheless, Moore, the Archbishop, and Loughborough, the Chan- 
cellor, with the latter of whom the prince was not on friendly terms, and 
several state officials, with a few guests, assembled in the Audience 
Chamber, where the little princess lay, in a gaily decorated cradle, half 
burrounded by attendants. She was taken up and held by Lady Towns* 
hend, held indeed so long that the poor lady, who was in very delicate health, 
could hardly sustain the precious load, light as was the freight. 

The Princess of Wales, with some tenderness of feeling, respectfully 
asked the Queen if she would graciously permit Lady Townshend to 
be seated; but Queen Charlotte, who would not even allow her own 
daughters to sit, when etiquette demanded that they should be erect in 
her presence, only blew her snuff from the tips of her gloves, and 
answcied — No 1 no I She may stand ; she may stand I ” 

If Lady Townshend had let fall the little princess, what a coil would 
have been made for what she could not prevent I But she loyally con* 
trived to bear the royal infant to the end of a ceremony at whidi the 
King and the Duke of York were tiie godfathers, and the Queen, with the 
Duchess of Brunswick, by proxy, the illustrious but not too affectionate 
godmothers. 

There followed what was called a general distribution of refresh- 
ments” to wind up the day which had begun with a dinner. The earlier 
banquet was of two courses, with a desert which was marked ^^by 
elegance, — and frugality.” The refreshing “distribution,” at the dose 
of the evening, had indications, it is said, of “ distinct economy. ” 

Having recorded thus much in illustration of the baptism of the 
children of the few Princes of Wales who have been fathers while they 
bore that title, let us now glance at that of the eldest sons of kings whd 
received the territorial dignity at or about the period of their christening. 
In honour of the late happy cetehration at Buckingham Palace, we have 
placed the heirs of the Princes of Wales before their sires. The christenings 
of the latter did not, invariably, pass over in as mudh harmony as grandeur* 
We have already adverted to the first celebraticn of the rite at Otm- 
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narron^ The Welih looked on the rojal child bom there as their prince, 
from hia birth. Whm he in turn becmme a lathi^i the dmatening of his 
eon by Isabel of France was not brought to a happy end without some 
dissension. The Queen’s unole Louis, Count STreuz, was then a gneat 
at the English court, and as intended godfather to the child, he suggested 
that the boy should bear the name he and the heir to the crown of Faance 
bore, — that of Louis. All the French ladies and nobles tarrying at court 
for the solemnity, thought the idea charming, and Isabel heraelf was dis- 
posed to adopt it. But the JBngUsh king dadared that the boy should 
have none but an English name, and when Snglidi folk heard of the 
monarch’s declaration, they cried ay i to it with all their hearts. One 
result was, that the French count wilhdrew, in dudgeon. But the sore- 
rcign found a brace of bishops, a duke from Bretagne, and an English 
carl and knight, who accepted the office of gossips with al^ity, and the 
name of Edward, was given to the child, to the intense delight of all 
Englishmen, who pledged him in hogsheads of light wine, such as used 
to be given to thirsty folk disposed to get loyally drunk. * ^ 

At the above christening, the joy was all the greater, as the distri- 
bution of wine to the people (the government had generous ideas for the 
benefit of tlio folk in those days) was on an unusually liberal scale. At 
that of the Black Prince, the chief charm was in the picture of the 
beautiful infant and his incomparable mother. As Philippa sat with him 
on her lap, the group was so inexpressibly affecting, that the idea of the 
Madonna and Child was in the mind of all who were present ; and it 
was not forgotten by contemporary and later artists. At the baptism of 
Edward, son of Henry YI., in 1453, the royal Margaret saw her doomed 
child carried to the font by a lady in waiting. Tho time was one of the 
utmost distress, and men marvelled at the extravagant splendour of the 
prince’s mantle, which cost 544Z. 16s. 8c?., “ hundreds ” which would 
barely now be represented by “ thousands.” But it probably only cost 
this sum to the poor vendor, for King and Queen were not in circum- 
stances to pay for it, and their inability only became greater as years 
advanced. Brilliant os the scene was, there was a cloud above the 
horizon which overshadowed it with gloom. The nobles dazzled the 
eyes of the spectators by the bravery of their apparel ; but, within a few 
years, half of them were slain in the wars of the Boses^ or slaughtered at 
the block by their triumphant captors. 

The baptismal rite of the prince who was, subsequently, for a few 
dreary weeks, Edward Y., was under the shadow of a greater gloom 
that which rested on his young predecessor’s. The son of Edward lY. 
was born when his mother was in sanctuszy, at Westminster, if the 
consequent rites were not maimed, they at least were fihom cf aU 
splendid unrealities. The provident monlu generously contribulegl 
wax tapers. The prior and the abbot consented to stand as gedfrihem, 
lady l^rope, the fugitive Queen’s woman being their gossip, mi Mother 
Cobb, an honest woman, who had made the sanetuary mnw as oatn*' 
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fovtabk as circumstances would permit, was, for all practical purposes, as 
useful as the proudest duchesS of them all, in canying young Edward to 
the font. But there was haste with scant solemnity, in this affair ; as the 
old annotator of an old chronicler quaintly remarks, the whole ceremony 
of the christening was as mean as a poor man’s child.” 

What the order was of that which made a Christian of Edward of 
Middleham, before his father, the Duke of Gloster, had ascended the 
throne, as Richard the Third, no record sayeth. Richard was then in 
his twenty-second, his wife in her nineteenth year. They kept more 
joyous house than Lancastrian writers care to avow; and Louis XI. 
rendered it none the less joyous by sending wine of “ La Haulte France ” 
to its princely owners. The tenderness of Richard’s love for this boy 
was manifested in the frenzy of his despair when he had lost him. If 
any oral legends of the christening are extant, it must be in Wensley 
Dale, where Richard was affectionately regarded, as indeed he was 
throughout the North ; where the poor yet profit by some of his pharitiea, 
and where, in the words of Bacon, “ the memory of King Richard was 
Bo strong that it lay, like lees in the bo,ttom of men’s hearts, and if the 
vessel was but stirred, it would come up.” 

While we know little concerning the baptism of Edward of Middle- 
ham, we may, in the mind’s eye, see all that pa^^sed at that of the next 
Piince of Wales, Arthur of Winchester, son of Henry VII. We may 
readily imagine all that gold, and crimson velvet, and flaunting plumes, 
and flashing jewellery, and irrepressible joyousness effected on that occasion, 
for there is record of the same which dazzles in manner and matter, and 
wearies and perplexes by its length. Amid the shifting and restlessly 
gorgeous spectacle, we see that new silver gilt font, hallowed only yester- 
day by Bishop Alcock, made expressly for the occasion. There, comes 
sedately the Queen, her sedate sister Anne, with a “ rich chrysom 
pinned at her breast,” and her not less grave sister Cicely carrying the 
child in her arms. The King has not much love for these ladies, his 
poor relations,” and still less for one of the two noblemen who escort 
Cicely and the baby. That one (the Earl of Dorset is the other), is 
John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, whose mother, Elizabeth, was a sister of 
Richard III. Henry hated him because of that drop of Plantagenet blood, 
in virtue of which Richard had thought of his nephew John as his suc- 
cessor. But let Earl John pass on; next year, he will be lying stark 
and bloody, on the field of Stoke. Meanwhile, the procession moves 
along. The King and Queen are spectators rather than actors. There is 
a settling and unsettling of groups, and a carrying in and out of the 
infant prince, and an anxious looking towards the chief gate of Win- 
chester Cathedral, for the coming of the most noble godfather, the Earl of 
Oxford. Hour after hour passes away, and still he cometh not ; but tho 
proud De Vere has to ride from Suffolk, and the roads, or the gigantic 
ruts which pass for them, are almost impassable, from the recent heavy 
rains. The priests begin to look vexed, but Oxford is not the man to 
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the ^»iritoal fanroiu. Tet lie mi^t pifA lu^ 
ft only out of bomege to lift eovuireigni Jofve |bi^ ft4i^ hoi^ 
a^ereign ou4 ftdiee and offioiaft bad ^waftad luoii wbeu Aa wiixiad 
ICing uomiuatad the Eadi of Dari^ as OtlM% mibititute^ gud e ominitfftte d 
that the eeremony should be hO longer d;dagred« The ftttle piiud^ had 
just reidaiTed that Biitfth iMuue of Afthuri l^e irerf souitd of idhteby ft 
was thoagbti eroold strike te^ Into the hwfft of all Ibreigu natioaa|,aii4 
ho had just been immersed bodily in the deep Ureter of the capacious fimh 
and Te JDmm vas on the point of being shouted, not only in the eathet 
dral, but in erory ohurch in Ti^6hefter)r»--the beUa were afteady “ dring'* 
in joyous thund^gs of damoin^f^h^ the tardy Oxdnrd^ booted and 
sparred, was seen coming up the centre aisle* He was in time, at all 
evmits, to see his gidchild poperly eared for, after his immersion, et4 to 
place him on the high altar, where be lay during the oolebration of the 
evening senrioo. No point of form was omitted which coidfl add lustra to 
a ceremony which proved to be the last according to the Itoaa Cm^alic 
ritual, by wliich a Prince of Wales was made regenerate. And the 
conclusion was worthy of the occasion, for then, ^e chief personSgei 
assembled around the shrine of St. Swithin, where they ate juices,!* 
and drank hippocras to the health of Prince Arthur, under the shadow ^ 
the thirstiest of saints. 

Whether Prince Arthur was, or was not, the last little gentleman of hie 
rank who was baptized by immersion, we are unable to say, but we may 
state, on the authority of Sir John Fk>yer, the physician, that baptism by 
immersion continued in general use till the year 1600 ; and its Is, 

with him, a matter of much regret He looks on the sanitary, not on the 
theological''Bide of the question, whether princes or people he concemetb 
« The English,” he says, " will at last return to it, when physic has given 
them a clear proof, by divers ezperimmits, that cold baths are both sa^ and 
umfUl. They did great itduxy to their children and all posterity who Hmt 
introduced the alteration of this truly ancient ceremony of immersion, and 
were the occasion of a degenerate, sickly, tender race ever smoe. Instead 
of prejudicing the health of their children, immersioii would pnsvent mecy 
hereditary diseases, if it were still practis^,”^u-«Qd princes and pei;^ are 
now of the same opinion as Sir John Floyer, but they give it more proc^ 
ticid application than even he thought of. 

Nothing is said of immersion at the christening of Arthurft btolftery 
Henry $ and there was nothing remarkable at that (in SGcitftnd) cf 
two sons of James I., who were sucoesslvely fauces of Wa}e% lbn| 
the Kingjftbaved with no mmw deemmm wss es^ected 

There are two circamstances which render the 
fthmrt, afterwards Charles JL, interesting* One ft wns Ifts fts« 
Odlalaoi^ of tbe lito witli aoigr^ lOw iHm 
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«lii aac** vi& of s oily Tiatoer i On tho H'di of Jfflno» 17M» Ao Aiy 
bcnng Stutday^ Ao Ohapd Royal was orowdsA I 7 w bsiffisiA mooAly, 
Sfpodslly of pseressea^ whose looloi aad tiiw Giii4oiiiiiii«d Ae WicmA 
itsolf. Soma of tho gayer of Aese prophesied mort trtdy Aaa Pame 
Rkanor Davies of Ae lately-bom priaoiBt tbr Aey awgttfed Aat as Ae 
{danet Venus had biased out, at Aili noon, on the day of his birth, he 
would neeessarily become a gallant oavaliev among maids and matrons. 
The peers, all on Ae opposite side of Ae ohapel, who had no Aing original 
of Aehr oym to advance, may have borrowed Mr. FuUer^a remark on Ae 
appearauoe of the star, Ae silvery splendour of which had saluted Ao 
entrance of Charles, as Lord Foppington^mig^t say, ** into human nature,** 
-—namely, Aat Heaven had opened one e 3 re more than usual on Ae 
occasion,'* and that Ae royal OhrisAm would, of course, be well looked 
after. Bpeoulalion, however, soon yielded to what was passing beibre 
them. Four royal ohaplains, with Ae gentlemen of the Ring's Chapel, 
and some less-dignified officials, were seen issuing, all in surplices and 
copes, from the entrance of the chapel. There was a whfaper-^^ 1%^ 
are going to fetch the babyl ” They had scarcely knocked at Ae nursery 
door than it was opened, and buxom Mrs. Wyndham, wiA a blooming 
WelA wet-nurse at her side, appeared on the threshold, with Ae future 
Charles 11. in her arms, as fat os young BacAus, and as swart os a raven. 
Old ArohbiAop Abbot, who had run a race of servility and adulation 
with Whitgift, as some persons believe, received this interesting company 
as Aey came witbin sight of Ae ohapel door. Then the heralds and 
masters of ceremonies had some trouble ia easemsing Aeir vocation, till, 
at lengAy every person was in his proper place, and evening prayer was 
read and the anthem was sung. Then Ae AUd-prince was carried to the 
font, his train held by two countesses, and he and Mrs. Wyndham flanked 
by two great lords. All things having been brought to this point, a 
gentleman-uAer passed from Ae King^ pew with his Majesty's orders to 
Ae sponsors as to the name to be given to his ion. Trumpets and 
organ, blasts from the one, billows of sound ftom Ae other, attended on 
Ais ceremony. And then, the solemnity was carried through, according 
to the rubric, and evening prayer came to un end, wiA a command iVom 
Ac Ring Aat Ae Thanksgiving should be sung as set by Cratiflurd,"— <» 
a composer patraniaed by royalty, but unknown to fiuae. Lastly, the 
sponiors having renouno^, on i^half of Ae in&nt^ all Ae pomp and 
vanities of this wicked world, Aat tremendous personage, Oarter-Ring- 
of-Arms, under a very hurricane of ** blason " ftom the diver trumpets 
of the attendants on such ** kings," proobimed suA a roll of titles apper*- 
taining to his princely highness in long doAes, as to prove tbi|t pompu^ 
and vanities went ibr setneAlc^ in Ab best of uU possRde HoTlA) 
after all. 

Not yet, however, was Ae usrsiuAy brought to a dose* At a bU!eb 
from Ae organ, Ae prince was earried A Ae ultar, where be pu% 
bad put for him, in Ae hands Ae dosn^ Us ^^ofbring.'* Hhe 
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Next to the baby, on that day^ the moa(^,a||l|po?taiit paraoiiege ms his 
mother; but Henrietta Mhria notalA net nlieiS4 ^ Proteifont eeiitrice, 
though there was little in it that dSRaed foom ^at of her own ohtkrefa- 
We have spoken of qKmsom and proxiea, but only the litter were present 
The Marquia of Hamilton was the re|a*eiintatiYe of SVedemk, the ** Winter 
King of Bohemia.’^ Suheegaenilyi the latter km his crown, the former 
his head. The otlmr proades represented Homan CethoHo prtnoipidS|**^tlie 
Dnke of Lennox for Louis XHI. of France ; the dowager Daohess of 
Hkhnumd stood for that king's mo||ber, Marie de Itedicis. 

Perkapsi of all the persons present in this ehristening^day, there was 
none so romarkabk as thk dowageasdinfocss. She was the widow of three 
husbands^ the first of whom was a city vintner named PiannelK She Vas 
in her youth the fiiirest of the daughters of Lord Howard of Bindon, 
Frances by name* But pretty Fanny's way** led hereto wed with the 
vintner* Babsequently when, a daesling young widow, she married the 
Karl of Hertford, a despairing lover. Sir G^rge Rodney, ran himself througli 
with his sword, and left hc'r a fiirewell aonnet written in his blood. When 
a widow for the second time, she took for her third husl^and the noble 
Ludovio Stuart, Duke of Richmond, who had long been more than half; 
mad for this wonderful cieature. And now, at the time of this chiHhrtening, 
•he was nearly fifty years of age, and had not passed through mueh more 
than half her earthly pilgrimage. As she was ^me through the etteetp In 
her caroche and six,*' peQX)le odmired the group of knights who rode 
with her ; but they probably did not believe what was Teported«*^that she 
gave to each 50/. for a guerdon, or that she bestowed the same sum on 
the royal coachman who had charge of her, or 10/. on each of the monli^ 
footmen, who preceded the vehicle. When the gifts to the royal baby 
were carried from the vestry, the spectators talked of the gorgeous jewel, 
worth 7,000/. which the dnefoess had offered to the child. Mrs. Walton, 
the Welsh wet-nurse, wore a gold chain, valued at 200/. of the duchess's 
giving. She had sent services of massive plate to the wise^womsn*^' 
and Mrs. Wyndham ; and cups, aalt-cdlars, and dozens of upootm^ mM 
silvsf all, were generowdy sent by to the cradle^eeekem. So said 
puUk report ; but Queen Marie de Medids hetsolfr ^bo was as poor ae 
duebeas, could not have paid for things wbkh only existed in foe jimigiiiifo* 
fom of foe people, baaed on the easy assertions of foe dowigen 
triple widow, who had even set her cap ’* at King James In Jhfo 
bo^ was of a most proUfio brnymotiom When she stood l|e 
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somotimjes troubled the ordinary equanimity of her second husband, he 
ttied to gently tap Jjor on the shoulder, and ety, ** Frank, Frank ! how 
long is it since you married the vintner ? Such was the maddest proxy 
that ever did duty at a royal baptism. 

If we except the private christening and “ gasetting ** of the son of 
James the Second, in 1688, on which occasion it is unoertain whether 
the then so-called Prince of Wales was named by the papal nuncio 
<< James Francis Edward,” or Innocent Leon Francis James nor is 
the matter of hiuch importance, — ^with the exception indicated, a Prince 
of Wales was not again christened in England till the year 17G2, when 
George Augustus Frederick, ailerwards George the Fourth, was baptized 
at St. James's, by Archbishop Seeker. Walpole remarked that his birth 
did not improve the prospects of the Pretender, while orthodox people 
diook their heads at Arclibishop Seeker, who had not only baptized, con- 
firmed, crowned, and married George the Third, but had survived to 
christen the first son of that monarch. These good folk shook their head, 
not because they doubted the learning or piety of Seeker, but because 
they doubted the validity of the ordinance as administered by him, for 
Seeker was bom and bred a Dissenter, and had never been baptized afler 
the foim ordained by the Episcopal Church. They thought the necessary 
virtue was not in him, and that consequently the third Geoige and his son 
were as good, or as bad, as not baptized at all. The ceiemony was not, 
at nil events, a gorgeous one, but it was marked by an old custom which 
has ceased to be observed. In the drawing-room at St. James's, where 
the rite was celebrated, access to which was given to such of the nobility 
as happened to know that the privilege was general, a tasteful and mag- 
nificent bed was erected, on which Queen Charlotte lay, or sat, in state 
w hile the ceremony proceeded. The infant's grandmother, and the Dukes 
of Cumberland and Mecklenbuigb were the sponsors, and as soon as the 
piivate form of administration had been gone through, the respective 
peisons withdrew. Compared with the christenings of the Black Prince^ 
Prince Arthur, or Charles Stuait, this was but a mean and soiry affair. 
But the nation was not discontented. If there was not much grandeur 
within, whereby trade might profit, and no largesse without, wherewith 
thirsty folk might slake and create thirst in honour of the prince, there 
was an heir of whom the poets and other soothsayers declai ed that he 
would be the father of a line of kings — but the pmphets were veiy much 
mistaken in their vaticinations. 

Looking back on the baptisms of our princesses, none so well illustrates 
the ancient gloiy of the solemn rite as that of the Princess (aftemards 
Queen) Elizabetli, who was the last little royal lady who was chiistened in 
the old-fashioned state, and with the old-fashioned ceremonies. Seymour, 
Lord Hertford, carried the baby in his arms; Bourchier, Lord Essex, 
stood by with the gold basons ; Courtenay, Marquis of Exeter, had charge 
of the wax ; Doiset had no heavier burden than the salt; Lord Hussey 
nalkcd in the train, with the graceful rhymer Lord Bochford; and 
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Crantnor) one of the godfiithers, vrna near the rojal mother of the well- 
attended infant. Nothing could well aeem more gay and gorgeous^ more 
real in present enjoyment, more fiill of fiUim promise. But the gloomy 
future marred the fair precedent. Every on4^(^^ the ahore-uamed persons) 
save the baby herself, came to violet dcsiths. Alf the meU) oxoept one, 
perished on the scadbld. The one excepted was the god&ther, who died 
nt the stake. The mother suffered as her great officers did, tasting of the 
nxe and the sawdust ; and some others of the glittering oompany, though 
they tasted not of such grief themselves, endured the next degree of bitter- 
ness, through their relatives. There was, for instance, the Earl of Derby, 
who would not, perhaps, have been so expansive in hts mirth, had he been 
aware that his daughter's husband, , Lord Stourton, would come to be 
hanged, and would well-merit his destiny. 

Perhaps the most startling oiroumstanco in reference to the Chris- 
tianizing of a young prince, was the making him a bishop htfore he wOs 
made a Christian 1 When the second son of George 111. was bom, he 
who was subsequently Duke of York, the bishopric of O^naburgh hap- 
pened to be vacant. The nomination was alternately in a Boman Catholic 
and a Protestant Gorman state, — the latter being Hanover. Qoorge itL) 
as elector, and influenced by Queen Charlotte, named his newly-bom 
son ; afler which, the boy-bishop was carried up to be christened 1 There 
were, of course, no duties, but there was 2,000/. a year, till his Bojal 
Ileyercnce was eighteen, and 25,000/. annually, which he enjoyed for tho 
remainder of his life ! 

The last-named sovereigns brought no such good fortune to tho 
children of the aristocracy, to whom they condescended to become 
sponsors. To one child their presence was fatal. In 1778, they “stood” 
to the iniant daughter of the last Duke and Duchess of Cbandos. Com^ 
Wallis, Archbiiahop of Canterbury (the Sunday drums of whose wife, at 
Lambeth .Palace, scandalized the “religious world*’), officiated. The baby 
overwhelmed by whole mountains of lace, lay in a dead frin t. Her 
mother was so tender on the point of etiquette, that die would not let 
the little incident trouble a ceremony at which a king and queen were 
about to endow her child with the names of Georgina Charlotte I As 
Cornwallis gave back the in&nt to her nurse, he remarked that it was the 
quietest baby he had ever held. Poor victim of ceremony 1 It was not* 
quite dead, but dying ; in a few unconscious hours, it calmly dept away 
into an immortal waking. 
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I HEAD thift o(!l6t day in tho DubUfi Eetnm:-^^*We Cntlioliofl are apt to 
be oowed and ecared by the lordly oppremion of publio opinion, and not 
to bem: oareelres as men in the face of the anti- Catholic aociety of 
England. It is good to have an habitual consoiousness that the pnblio 
opinion of Catholic Europe looks upon Protestant England with a mixture 
of impatience and compassion, which more than balances the arrogance of 
the English people towards the Catholic Church in these countries.*^ 

The Holy Catholic Church, Apostolic and Roman, can take very good 
care of herself, and I am not going to defend her against the scorns of 
Exeter Hall. Catholicism is not a great visible force in this coniitry^ 
and the mass of mankind will always treat lightly even things the most 
venerable, if they do not present themselves as visible Ibrces before its 
eyes. In Catliolio countries, as the Dublin Review itself says with 
triumph, they make very little account of the greatness of Exeter Hall. 
The majority has eyes only for the things of the majority, and in 
England the immense majority is Protestant. And yet, in spite of all 
the shocks which the feeling of a good Catholic, like the writer in the 
Dublin Reviisw^ has in this Protestant country inevitably to undei*go, 
in spite of the contemptuous insensibility to the grandeur of Rome 
which he finds so general and so hard to bear, how muoh has he to 
console him, how many acts of homage to the greatness of his religion 
may he see if he has his eyes open I 1 will tell him of one^of them. Let 
him go in London to that delightful spot, that Happy Island in Blooms- 
bury, the reading-room of the British Museum. Let him visit its sacred 
quarter, the region where its theological books are tdaeed. 1 nm almost 
afraid to say what he will find there, for fear Mr. Bpoigcon) like a Second 
Caliph Omar, should give the library to the flames. He will find an 
immense Catholio work, the collection of the Abb4 Migne, lording it over 
'that whole region, reducing to insignificanoa the feeble Protestant fbrees 
which hang upon its skirts. Protestantism is duly represented; indeed, 
Mr. Panizzi knows his business too well to suffer it to be otherwise ; all 
the varieties of Protestqptism are there; there is the. Library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology, learned, decorous, exemplary, but a little uninterest- 
ing ; there are the works of Calvin, rigid, militant, menacing ; there are 
the woikn of Dr. Chalmers, the Scotch thiide valiantly doing duty as the 
rose of Sharon, but keeping something very Scotch about it all the time ; 
there are the works of Dr. Channing, the last word of religious philnsophy 
in a land where every one has some culture and where superiorities are 
discountenanced, — the flower of moral and intelligent mediocrity. But 
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hfw atd all iiiaaa a^at m attothai*, and 1 m>w, though they were 

rU united, are thq^ dwarfed by the OathoUo XietialiLaii)i their neighbour ! 
Majeatio In ita blue and gold unity, tiila jSlli ihetf after ahelf and com- 
partment after eotnpartment, ita right mouMthlg jute heateU among 
the white fblioa of the Am Shznmhirn, ItW left 

among the yellow octavos of the Xoto Digest, B^l^eiythii^ ia there, iu 
that immense PtiMtogim Omws Cmpktui^ !u that JBnUjpktfSie 
iogiqu9, that Nmnelle Enegelopddie rMokgijUii that TroiiiiMe 
Tkd6io^gu$f religion, phiieicq^, hiatorj^, biography, arts, adenoea, 
bibliography, gossip. The WoA embraces the #hole range of hutUau 
intereata ; like one of the great ICddle-Age Gathedrala, it ii in itself a 
study for a life. Like the net iu Betiptui-e, it drags eveiything to land, 
bad and good, lay and eoolesiaathial, diM and proftine, so that it be but 
matter of human concern. Wide^embracing as the power Whose product 
it is 1 a power, Ibr history, at any rate, eminently the dkurehf hot, I 
think, the Ghuroh of the ftiture, but indisputably the Ohureh of the past, 
and, in the past, the Church of the multitude. 4 

This is why the man of imagination, nay, and the philosopher to6^ iU 
spite of her propensity to bum him, will always have a weakness fbr the 
Catholio*Ghurch $ because of the rich treasures of human life which have 
been Stored within her pale. The mention of other religious bodies, or of 
their leaders, at once calls up in our mind the thought of men of a definite 
type as their adherents ; the mention of Catholicism suggests no such 
special following. Anglicanism suggests the English episcopate \ €alvin*s 
name suggests Dr. Candlisb, Chalmers’s, the Duke of Argyll, Channing's, 
Boston sooMy; but Catholicism suggests-^what shall I say?— all the 
pdl-mell of the men and women of Shakespeare’s plays. This abundance 
the Abbd Migne’a collection faithfully reflects. People talk of this or that 
Work which they would choose, if they were to pass their life With only 
one ; for my part 1 think I Would choose the Abbd Migne’s ooilectkau 
Quicquid agunt Nominee, -^everything, as I have said, is there. Do not 
seek in it splendour of foim, perfection of editing; its paper ta cohtmon, 
its type ugly, its editing indifferent, its printing careless. The greatest 
and most baffling crowd of misprints 1 ever met with in my Hfe ooOuia in 
a very important page of the introduotion to the DwHomAiHdseApoerifphee, 
But this is just What you have iu the world, -^quanti^ rather than quality; 
Do not seek in it impartiality, the ^tical spirit; in reading it yoU must 
do th4 criticism for yourself t it loves criticism as little as the World level 
it» Like the world, it chooses to have things all its own wi^, to abuse tit 
adversary, to back Its own notion through thick and thin, tb pm 
all the proe for its own notion, to suppresa aU the cowtrae ; it doesjUst lift |bS| 
the world does, and at! that tiie Mlical spirit shrinks ftmiu Oped tim 
tHctimnsdxe dei Efteun J9»eiale$ s ** The reUglmW periecullasii Jf Hemp 
tke Eighth’s and BdWaid ^e Siuth’s time abated a iMb 1% ihe 1 ^ of 
VUtff to Weak out again with ne^ Aup to the of 
tbme Is a smnmaiy dr the Ustoip ur tdigtoue pmmMm undm toi 
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tfeidors 1 But liow uormonabk to reproaoK the Abb4 Miguo's work with 
wanting a criticism, Tvhich, by the rery nature of things, it cannot have, 
andl not rather to be grateful to it fi>r its abundance, its variety, its infinite 
BUggestiveneas, its happy adoption, iu many a delicate circumstance, of the 
urbane tone and temper of the man of the world, instead of the ac^ tone 
and temper of the fanatic ! 

Still, in spite of their fascinations, the contents of this collection some^ 
times rouse the critical spirit within one. It happened that lately, afier I 
had been thinking much of Marcus Aurelius and his times, 1 took down 
the Dictionnaire des Originea du Christianiame^ to see what it had to say 
about paganism and pagans. 1 found much what I expected. I read the 
article, Bevdlation Evangdlique^ aa Neceaaite, There I found what a sink of 
iniquity was the whole pagan world ; how one Roman fed his oysters on 
his slaves, how another put a slave to death that a curious friend might 
see what dying was like ; how Galen’s mother tore and bit her waiting- 
u omen when she was in a pa>«sion with them. I found this account of the 
religion of paganism : Paganism invented a mob of divinities with the 
most hateful character, and attributed b) them the most monstrous and 
abominable crimes. It personified in them drunkenness, incest, kid- 
napping, adultery, sensuality, knavery, cruelty, and rage.” And I found 
that from this religion there followed such practice as was to be expected ; 

What must naturally have been the state of morals under t£c influence 
of such a religion, which penetrated with its own spirit the public life) 
the family life, and the individual life of antiquity ? ” 

The colours in this picture are laid on very thick, and I for my 
part cannot believe that any human societies, with a religion and practice 
such as those just described, could ever have endured as the societies 
of Greece and Rome endured, still less have done what the societies of 
Greece and Rome did. We are not brought far by descriptions of the 
vices of great cities, or even of individuals driven mad by unbounded 
means of self-indulgence. Feudal and aristocratic life in Christendom 
has produced horrors of selfishness and cruelty not surpassed by the 
noble of pagan Rome; and then, again, in antiquity there is Marcus 
Aurelius's mother to set against Galen’s. Eminent examples of vice 
and virtue in individuals prove little as to the state of societies. What, 
under the first emperors, was the condition of the Roman poor upon 
the Aventine compared with that of our poor in Spitalfields and Bethnal 
Green ? Wbat, in comfort, morals, and happiness, were the rural popu- 
lation of the Sabine country under Augustus’s rule, compared with the 
rural population of Hertfordshire and Buckinghamshire under tbq rule 
of Queen Victoria ? ^ 

But these great questions are not for me. Without trying to answer 
them, I ask myself, when I read such declamation as the forc^ing, if 
I can find anything that will give me a near, distinct sense of ihe real 
difierence in spirit and sentiment between paganism and Christianity^ 
and of the natural effect of this difference upon people in geneniL I 
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tidce ^ representative religious poem df pag<anbti!i)«-<pf tba paganism 
ivhich all tlie world has in its mind wlsen |t»%pea]dl of paganism* To 
bo a representative poem, it must be one ^ pillar one that the 
multitude listens to. Such a religiouf poem maj be found at the 
end of one of the best and happiest of Theocrituses idyllS| the fifteenth. 
In order that the reader maj the better go along with me in the lino 
of thought I am following, 1 will translate it; and, that he may see 
medium in which religious poetry of this sort ia found existing, Iho 
society out of which it grows, the people who form it and are formed 
by it, I will triinslatc the whole, or nearly the whole, of the idyll (it 
is not long) in which the poem occurs* 

The idyll is dramatic. Somewhere about two hundi-ed and eighty 
years before the Christian era, a couple of Syracusan nvomen, staying 
at Alexandria, agreed on the occasion of a great religious solemnity, 
the feast of Adonis, to go together to the palace of King Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, to sec tho image of Adonis, which the queen, Arsinoe, 
Ptolcmy^s wife, had had decorated with peculiar magnificence. A hymn, 
hym celebrated }>ei former, was to be recited over the image. The names 
of the two women arc Gorgo and Praxinoe; their maids, who are 
mentioned,, in the poem, are called Eunoe and Eutychis. Qorgo comes 
by appo'^jitment to Praxinoe's house to fetch her, and there the dialogue 
begins; — 

Gorgo. — Is Praxinoe at home ? 

Praxinoe, — My dear Gorgo, at last 1 Tes, here I am, Eunoe, find 
a chair — geVa cushion for it. 

Gorge. — It will do beautifully as it is. 

Praxinoe. — Do sit down. 

Oorgo.rO\ this gad-about spirit! I could hardly get to you, 
Praxinoe, through all the crowd and all tho carriages. Nothing but 
heavy boots, nothing but men in uniform. And what a journey it is I 
My dear child, you really live too far off, 

Praxinoe. — It is all that insane husband of mine. He has chosen to 
come out here to the end of the world, and take a hole of a plaoe-^for 
a house it is not— on purpose that you and 1 might not be neighbours. 
He is always just the same — ^anything to quarrel with one! anything 
for spite 1 

Qofgo * — My dear, don’t talk so of your husband before the Uttle 
fellow. Just see how astonished he looks at you. Never mind, 2bpyrio, 
my pet, she is not talking about papa. 

Praxinoe. — Good heavens 1 the child does really imdcnsiand 1 

Gorgo. — Pretty papa ! 

JfVmrinos.— That pretty papa of his the othm^ day (tbifogh I told him 
befordiand to mind what he was about), when I sent him ip a riiop p 
buy soap and rouge, brought me home salt mat. bht 

intermizmble animal I 

MineisjustthefeUowto . , But nerer tnhid 
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get 0a your things and lot us be off to the paladd to iioe the Adoals. 

1 hear the queen^s decorations are something splendid. 

Praxinoe. — In grand people’s houses evciything is grand. Wlmt 
things you have seen in Alexandria 1 What a deal you will have to 
toll to anybody who has never been here I 

Chrffo. — Come, we ought to be going. 

Praa?inoe.— Every day is holiday to people Who have toothing to do. 
Eunoe, pick up your work ; and take care, laey girl, how you leave it 
lying about again ; the cats find it just the they like. Come, stir 
yourself, fetch me some water, quick. I Wanted the Water first, and the 
girl brings me the stoap. Never mhid; give it me. Not all that, 
extravagant I Now pour out the water — stupid I why don’t you take 
care of my dres^ ? That Will do. I have got my hands Washed as it 
pleased God. Where is the key of the large wardrobe ? Bring it here — 
quick. 

Oorgo. — Praxinoe, you can’t think how well that dress, made full, 
as you’ve got it, suits you. Tell me, how much did it cost — the dress by 
itself, I mean ? • 

Praxinoe* — Don’t talk of it, Gorgo : more than eight gillneas of good 
hard money. And about the work on it I have almost worn my life out. 

Gorgo » — ^Well, you couldn’t have done better. 

Praxinoe* — Thank you. Biing me my shawl, and put my hat properly 
on my head — properly. No, child {to her little hoy\ I am not going to 
take you ; there’s a bogy on horseback, who bites. Cry, as much as you 
like. I’m not going to have you lamed for life. Now we’ll start. Nurse, 
take the little one and amuse him ; call the dog in, and Shut the street- 
door. {They go out) Good heavens! wliat a crowd of people! How 
on earth are we ever to get through all this? They are ]ike«ants: you 
can’t count them. My dearest Gorgo, what Will become of us ? here are 
the royal Horse Guards. My good man, don’t ride over me 1 Look at 
that bay horse rearing bolt upright ; what a vicious one ! Eunoe, you 
mad girl, do take care — that horse will certainly be the death of the man 
on his back. How glad 1 am now, that I left the child safe at home ! 

Chrgo* — All right, Praxinoe, we are safb behind them; and they heve 
gone on to where they are stationed* 

Praxinoe* — Well, yes, I begin to revive again; From the time I Was 
a little girl I Have had more horror of horses and snakes than of anything 
in the world. Let us get on; here’s a great crowd coming this way 
upon us. 

Gorgo {to an old woman). — ^Mother, ere you fbom the pelade f 

Old Woman* — ^Yes, my dears. 

Gorgo. — HAs one a tolerable (^anoe ef gettihg there? 

Old Woman.^'ffiy pretty youig tod/, the Greeks gbt to IWy by diul 
of trying hard ; trying wiU do anything Ih this WoTld. 

Gorgo* — ^The old creature has delivered herseff of hh biMcle iUtt® 
departed* ^ 
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jP^*etarAio0.---^Wom can tell you oveftiytbi^ ttbirt oirakythiAgy Jupitear’f 
teat^il^e wiih Juno not excepted. 

fiW^o.^Look, Ftnadnoe, wlM a squeeze pt Ae palnite I 
iVaxt7ioe.-^Tr6mendouB I Take Md of ine| <|Mgo ; and you^ Bunoe, 
take hold of Butjchis — tight hold, or you'll be ll»t we go in all 

together. Hold tight to tis, Etitiae. Oh, dear I oh, dear I Ooigo^ tihere's 
tny scarf tom right in two. For hearen^i wke, my goo^man, da yott 
hope to be saved, take care of my dress ! 

Ill do wbat 1 can, but It doesn^t depend upon me. 
iVflr«!WOc.— What heaps of people ! . They push like a drove of pigs. 
Strange. — Don't be frightened, ma*ain, we are all right. 

Pmsdnde . — Itay yott be all rl^t, my dear sir, to the last day you 
live, for the care you have taken it us. What a kind, oon^derate man ! 
There is Eunoe jammed in a squeeze. Push, you goose, push. Capital ! 
We are all of us the right side of the door, as the bridegroom said when 
he had locked himself in with the bride. 

Oorgo. — Praxinoe, come this Way. Do but look at diet worfc| hoW 
delicate it is — ^how exquisite I Why, they might wear it in heaven. 

^Pr*axinoe » — Heavenly patroness of needlewomen, what hands were hired 
to do that work? Who designed those beautiiiil patterns? They seem 
to stand up and move about, as if they were real-^ if they were living 
things, not needlework. Well, man is a wonderful creature ! And 
look, look, how charming he lies there on his silver couch, with just a 
soft down on his cheeks, that beloved Adonis — Adonis, whom one love% 
even though he is dead 1 

Andthei"^ Stranger . — ^Yott wretched women, do stop yottr incessant 
chatter! Like turtles, you go on for ever. They are enough to kill one 
with their broad lingo — nothing bUt 0 , 0 , 0 . 

ti^^u.^Lbrd, where does the man come from? What ia it to you if 
we are chatterboxes ? Otder about your own servants. Do you give 
orders to Syracusan women t If you want to know^ we came origbiaBy 
fl’om Oorlnth, as Bellerophon did| we speak Peloponnesian. I auppotts 
Dorian women may be allowed to have a Dorian accent. 

Praxinoe. — Oh, honey-sweet Proserpine, let us have no tUore tUasters 
than the one we>6 got I We don’t the least care tbt you; pmy don’t 
trouble yourself for nothing. 

Oarga . — Be quiet, ^^PxmdDoe I That first-rate idnger, the Aigive 
woman's daughter^ is goihg to slug the Adonis hymn. She Is the same who 
was chosen to sing the diige last year^ We are sure to have aehieiidi% 
first-rate fimm ter. Sheisgobgthtoui^ teraiiSaodgfiMteaiw^^ 

So fitr the dialt^e t ahd, as shmrfs in eriginail^ ft Inn Issrite 
bepmlsed toohi^iy. Ittea page tizmfiNMhoht of 4toh^ 

lile. What freedom ! What animatbn I What gaiety I 
lakesaf It te said tlM Thaociilto^ in 
tmnimk iopitiNy^ 

if Ois is se^ ^ term te atui tort %ate te 
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! AnAthlsiniiQr^k {toem df Ihe deoMme^ to 
* Theocritus’s poetiji efler all, is poelxjr of to deesdeuoe* Wheu is 
Greek poetiy of the deoadeuoti, what must be Greek iKietrj of to ^rime ? 

Then the singer b^ns her hymn 

Mistress, inrho lovest thep^ haunts of Golgi, and Idalium^ and high- 
peaked £ryx. Aphrodite that playest with gold 1 how have the delicate^ 
footed Hoursf after twelve months, brought thy Adonis back to thee from 
the ever-flowing Acheron ! Tardiest of the immortals are the boon Hours, 
but all mankind wait their approach with longing, for they ever bring 
something with them. O Cypris, Dione’s child 1 thou didst ohange-^o is 
the story among men— Berenice from mortal to immortal, by dropping 
ambroua into'* her fair bosom ; and in gratitude to thee for this, O thou of 
many names and many temples! Berenice’s daughter, Arsinoc, lovely 
Helen’s living counterpart, makes much of Adonis, with all manner of 
braveries. 

“ All fruits that the tree bears are laid before him, all treasures of 
the garden in silver baskets, and alabaster boxes, gold-inlaid, of Syrian 
spikenard; and all confectionery that cunning women make on their 
kneading-tray, kneading up every sort of flowers with white meal, and all 
that they make of sweet honey and of delicate oil, and all winged and 
creeping things are here set before him. And there are built for him 
green bowers with wealth of tender anise, and little boy-loves flutter about 
over them, like young nightingales trying their new wings on the tree, 
from bough to bough. Oh, the ebony, the gold, the eagle of white ivoiy 
that bears aloft his cup-bcarer to Kronos-bom Zeus ! And up there, see, a 
second couch strewn for lovely Adonis, scarlet coverlets softer than sleep 
itself (so Miletus and the Samian wool-grower will say) ; Cypris has hers, 
and the rosy-armed Adonis has his, that eighteen or nineteen-year-old 
bridegroom. His kisses will not wound, the hair on his lip is yet light. 

Now, Cypris, good-night, we leave thee with lliy bridegroom ; but to- 
morrow morning, with the earliest dew, we will one and all bear him forth 
to where the waves plash upon the sca-strand, and letting loose our locks, 
and letting fall our robes, with bosoms bare, we will set up this, our 
melodious strain: 

<< < Beloved Adonis, alone of the demigods (so men say) thou art per- 
mitted to visit both us and Acheron. This lot had neither Agamemnon, 
nor the mighty moon-struck hero Ajax, ^ nor Hector the first-born of 
Hecuba’s twenty children, nor Patroclus, nor Pyrrhus who came home 
from Troy, nor those yet earlier Lapitlue and the sons of Deucalion^ nor 
the Pelasgians, the root of Argos and of Pelops’ isle. Be gradons to us 
now, loved Adonis, and be tooumble to us for the year to I Dear 
to US hast thou been at this coming, dear to us tolt thou be when thou 
oomest again.’ ” 

The poem concludes with a characteristic speech firom Gh>rgo 

** Pramnoe, certainly women are wonderftil things. That lucky wonmn 
to know all that ! and luckier still to |iave iuoh a aplendid isoioe 1 And 
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MV w® Wirt tee timi grttbj^ bon*. My bartwad Iw art had lik 
dlnan. 13w nim m sU TiMgw, wd nadiiqr «1 m, and if yw k«ep him 
vaidng for hia dinner, he*# d»»gerou»»>to goiiHiii#>eh peeoioiw 

Adonis, and may you find n# all veU f hw Jfirti ®*at year i " 

So, with the hymn «till in cars, say# tib# incoiiriglt)!# Goago. 

. But wbatahymn th«t i| I Of reUghmii motion, in otu* acoq^tation of 
the woi^de, and of the oomfort f^ringing from wligiQUi emotlcm, not a 
partioleia And yet many elements of religious emotion are oontained in 
the beautiful story of Adcmis* Symbolically treated, ae the thougfaful man 
might treat it, as the Greek mysteries. undoubtedly treated it, this story 
was capable of a noble and touching application, and oould lead the soul 
to elevating and consoling thoughts® Adonis was the sun in his summer 
and in hia winter course, in hisaime of triumph and his time of defeat; 
but in hia time of triumph still moving towards hia defeat, in hia time^of 
dcieat at ill returning towards hia triumph* Thus he became an emblem of 
tlio power of life and the bloom of beauty, the power of human lifb and 
the bloom of human beauty, hastening inevitably to diminution and decay, 
yet m that very decay finding 

IIopo, and a renovation without ond. 

But nothing of this appears in the story as prepared for popular religious 
use, as presented to the multitude in a popular religious ceremony# 
Its treatment is not devoid of a certain grace and beauty, but it baa 
nothing whatever that is elevating, nothing that is consoling^ nothing 
that is in our sense of the word religious. The religious ceremonies ^ 
Christendom, even on occasion of the most joyful and mundane matters, 
present the multitude with strains of profoundly religious character, such 
as the Kym eleiaon and the Te Deum, But this Greek hymn to Adcmii 
adapts itself exactly to the tone and temper of a gay and pleasure-loving 
multitude — of light-lieaxted people, like Gorgo and Praxinoe, whose moral 
nature is much of the same calibre as that of Phillina in Goetbe^s Wilhelm 
Mdater, people who seem never made to be serious, never made to be 
sick or sorry. And, if they happen to be sick or aorry, what will they 
do then? But that we have no right to ask. Phillina, within the 
enchanted bounds of Goethe’s novel, Gorgo and Praxinoe, within the en-* 
chanted bounds of Theocritus’s poem, never will be sick and sorxy, never 
can be sick and sorry, The ideal, cheerfhl, sensuous, pagan life is not 
sick or sorry. No; yet its natural end is in the sort of life which Pomi^i 
and Herculaneum bring so vividly before us ; a life which by m inaifMI In 
itself suggests the thought of horror and miseiy, which even^ in 
ways, gratifies the senses and the understanding ; but by the 
and unremittingness of its appeal to the senses and the ^ 

ita stimulating a single side of us too absolutely, m3» by and 

revolting us ; ends by leaving us with a adnse of tightness, of cfiyreeiioii^ 

with 0 desire to gutter change^ fer olonda, 

Is the begbaiq; of liie thirteeaA oontaiy, v}mSw %tia# mA 
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hiid ti^hcn the gdy seiunKma ^agsm li^ Was getie« when men wete iibt 
living by the sonscns and nnderttaift^g, whan they tret^e looking fbt* thb 
i^feedy coming of Antichrist, thet^ appeared in Italy, to the north of 
Home, in the beautiftil Umbrimi eountty at the ibot ef the Apeanlneii, a 
figure of the most magical power and oham, St. Frahcia His oentury is, 

I think, the most interesting in the history of Chriitiatiity iStter its 
primitive age ; more interesting than even the oentory of the Reformation ; 
and one of the chief figures, perhaps the very chie^ to which this interest 
attaches itself, is St. Francis. And why? Because of the profound 
popular instinct which enabled him, more than any man since the 
primitive age, to fit religion for popular use. He brought religion to the 
people. He founded the most popular body of ministers of religion that 
has over existed in the Church. He transformed monachism by uprooting the 
stationary monk, delivering him from the bondage of property, and sending 
him, as a mendicant friar, to* be a stranger and sojourner, not in the 
wilderness, but in the most crowded haunts of men, to console them and to 
do them good. This popular interest of his is at the bottom of his famous 
maniage with poverty. Poverty and suffering are the condition of the 
people, the multitude, the immense majority of mankind, and it was 
towai'ds tills people that his soul yearned. He listens,^’ it was said of him, 
to those to whom God himself will not listen.’* 

8o in return, as no other man he was listened to. When an Umbrian 
town or village heard of his approach, the whole populatioii Wont out in 
joyful procession to meet him, with green boiighs, flags, music, and songs 
of gladness. The master, who began wilih two disclpleii, could in his own 
lifetime (and he died at forty-four) collect to keep l^itsuntide with him, 
in presence of on immense multitude, five thousand of his Minorites. 
He fbUnd fulfilment to his prophetic cry : “I hear in my eats the sound 
of the tongues of all the natiohS who shall come unto us; Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, Germans, Englishmen. The Lord will make of us a great 
people, even unto the ends Of the catth.” 

Prose could not satisfy this ardent soul, and he made poetty. tAtih 
was too learned for this simple, popular nature, and he composed in his 
mother tongue, in Italian* The beginnings of the mundane poetry of the 
Italians are in Sicily, at the court of kings ; the beginnings of their 
religious poetry are in Umbria, with St. Francis. His are the humble 
upper waters of a mighty stream } at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century it is St* Franeii, at the ehd, Dante. How it happens that St. 
Francis, too, like thO Alexandrian aongst^sS, has his hymn IhT the sdn, 
for Adonis ; Cantick cM Sun^ Oaniicle of tho CVeatanti, ttie pbem gt>es 
by both names. Like ike Alexandrian hynm, it lii designed ite poputar 
use, but not fbr use by ]^llg Ptplemy^s p|iO{de | artless in languiign, t^nlar 
in rhythm, it mutches with the okildt&e genius that produced It^ ini the 
simple natures that loved and repeated it. 

0 most hig^, ahnighty, good Lord Ood, to then bdeng; pndie, 
glory) honour^ and all blessing. 
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Prated be my Lord Ood With all Mi < 3 i«Rliiiai| and apioially out 
hrtfthtgs thfe ilm, whobriogs Hi tho day, ant till ^ light ; Ait ia 

ho, andihiningitithaTerygtoatBploadlill^ 01^, JmidgMilaimtUi thoi. 

** Praiiod be my Lord ibt out iiitet the mooni and ibt tho iHnO, the 
which he hae set cleat imd lovely in heavea. 

Praised be my Lord ibt oar brothet the Wind, And ht ait and 
calms atid all Weatheir, by the wMieli thott vfilioldest lit liA ali eteittireik 

“ Praised be my Lord fbr out sistet Water, who is very serf iceabli 
unto us, and humble, and fareciotts, and clean. 

^^Prnised be my Lord fbt otir brother lire, through Whom thOtt 
givest US light in the daxktiesit and he is bright^ and pleasant, and 
very mighty, and stteng. 

** Praised be my liord fbr our mother the earth,* the which doth 
sustain us and keep us, and biingeth fbrth divmfs iiuits, and lloWcrs of 
many colours, and grass. 

** Praised be my Lord fbt all thoSe Who pstdoh one* another for hhi 
loVe^B sake, and Who endure weakness and tribulation ; blessed M Aef who 
peaceably shall endure ; for tbou, O most Highest, shalt give them a crown. 

Praised be my Lord for out sisteV, the death of the body; Ibom 
whom no man escapeth. Woe to him who dieth In mortal sin ! Blessed 
are they who are found walking by thy most holy will, for the SecObd 
death shall have no power to do them harm. 

Praise ye, and bless ye the I^rd, and give thanks unto Mm, and 


serve him with great humility.** 

It is natural that man should take pleasure in his senses. It is natural, 
also, that he should take refbge in his heart and imagination fkom his miseiy. 
When one thinks what human liA is for the vast majority of mankind, 
how little of a feast for their senses it can possibly be, one understaudii 
the charm for them of a refbge offered in the heart and imaginatlnii. 
Above all, When one thinks what human life was in the Middle Ages, 6ne 
understands the charm of Such a refuge. 

Now, the poetry of Thedcritus*s hymn is poetry treating the world 
according to the demand of the senses; the poetry of 8l. Prancia*s hymh 
is poetiy treating the world according to the demand of the heart and 
imagination. The iSrst take! the world by its oUtWard, sensible side; 
the iecond by its inWard, symbolical side. The first admits as muctl of 


the World as iS pleasure^giviHg, the second admits the Whole wotM, 
and smooth, painful and pleasure-giving, all alike, but all 
the power of a spiritual emodOh, Ml biw^t under a taw of 
krre, haring Itk seat in the iM. It otu ttus even eay i Mlhst 

Lord fbr ear sfsmr, Ms of Ms ^ 

But these vurvworde are mi tndieMteu that wn kpo^ta 
extreme. When We see Pbmticlf, We utn Mid' ing^ hkan 

senthneniinltiitMme. AM irtien vm IWld df lAsm 
sf^o, when We MM Iff itm 

the end of it Vriuebih lift, Whbn We find hMl SiMtMt have 
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my brother the ass,** meaning by these words that he had been too 
bard npon his own body, when we find him doubting " whether he who 
bid desti*oyed lumself by the severity of bis penances could find mercy 
in eternity,** we can put our finger on the mediieval Christian sentiment 
in its extreme. Human nature is neither all senses and understanding, 
nor all heart and imagination. Pompeii was a sign that for humanity at 
large the measure of sensualism had been over-passed; St. Franci8*B doubt 
was a mgn that for humanity at large the measure of spiritualism had been 
over- passed. Humanity, in its violent rebound from one extreme, had swung 
fi'om Pompeii to Monte Alvcrno; but it was sure not to stay there. 

The Benaissance is, in part, a return towards the pagan spirit, in the 
special sense in which 1 have been using the word pagan; a return 
towards the life of the senses and the understanding. The Reformation, 
on the other hand, is the very opposite to this ; in Luther there is nothing 
Greek or pagan; vehemently as he attacked the adoration of St. Francis, 
Luther had himself something of St. Francis in him ; he was a thousand 
times more akin to St. Francis than to Theocritus or to Voltaire. The 
real Reformation, Luther's Reformation, the German Reformation, was a 
reaction of the moral and spiritual sense against the carnal and pagan 
sense ; it was a religious revival like St. Francis's, but this time against 
the Church of Rome, not within her ; for the carnal and pagan sense had 
now, in the government of the Church of Rome herself, its prime repre- 
sentative. The grand reaction against the rule of the heart and imagina- 
tion, the strong return towards the rule of the senses and understanding, 
is in the eighteenth century. And this reaction has had no more 
biilhant champion than a man of the nineteenth, of whom I have already 
spoken here ; a man who could feel not only the pleasureableness but the 
poetry of the liib of the senses (and the life of the Benses has its deep 
poetry) ; a man who, in his very last poem, divided the whole world into 
barbarians and Greeks,** — Henrich Heine. No man has reproached the 
Monte Alvemo extreme in sentiment, the Christian extreme, the heart and 
imagination subjugating the senses and understanding, more bitterly than 
Heine; no man has extolled the Pompeii extreme, the pagan extreme, 
more rapturously. 

All through the Middle Age these sufferings, this fever, this over- 
tensioh lasted; and we modems still feel in all our limbs the pain and 
weakness fixim them. Even those of us who are cured have still to live 
with a hospital-atmo^here aU round us, and find ourselves as wretched in 
it as a strong man among the sick. Some day or other, when humanity 
shall have got quite well again, when the body and soul shall have made 
their peace together, the factitious quarrel which Christianity has cooked 
up between them will appear something hardly comprehensible^ The 
fairer and happier generations, offspring of unfettered unions, that will 
rise up and bloom in the atmosphere of a religion of pleasure, will smile 
sadly when they think of their poor anoestors^ whose life was passed in 
melancholy abstinence firmn the joys of beautiful earth, and who 
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faded 9imf into apectrea, from tbe mortal compreiialon wbibli tlM^ {M 
upon the warm and glowing <d seme. Yca^ whh amurance 1 mj 

it^ our desOendanta will be iyiM^ and happier Ihim we are ; for 1 am a 
believer in progrew^ and I hold God to be a Und bohkg who haa intended 
man to be happyJ’ 

That is Heine’s sentiment, in the prime of life, in the glow of aetivitjr, 
amid the brilliant whirl of Paris. 1 will no more blame it than I blam^ 
the sentiment of the Greek hymn to Adonis, I wish to decide nothing as 
of my own authority ; ■ibe great art of oriticism is to get oneself out of 
the way and to let hunumity decide. Well, the sentiment of the religion 
of pleasure*’ has much that is natural in it; humanity will gladly accept 
it if it can live by it; to live by it one/muet never be siok or sorry, and 
tlie old, ideal, limited, pagan world never, I have said, was sick or sorry, 
never at least shows itself to us sick or sorry : 

What pipes and timbrels! what wild eostacy! 

For our imagination, Gorgo and Praxinoe cross the human stage chat- 
tering in their blithe Doric — like turtles^ as the cross str^ger said — 
and keep gaily chattering on till they disappear. But in the new, real, 
immense, post-pagan world, in the barbarian woild, the shock of accident 
is unceasing, the serenity of existence is perpetually troubled, not even 
a Greek like Heine can get across tbe mortal stage without bitter calamity. 
How does the sentiment of the religion of pleasure ” serve then ? does it 
help, does it console ? Can a man live by it 7 Heine ^ain shall answer; 
Heine just twenty years older, stricken with incurable disease, waiting 
for death : — 

^^The great pot stands smoking before me, but I have no spoon to 
help myself. What does it profit me that my health is drunk at banquets 
out of gold cups and in the most exquisite wines, if 1 myself, while these 
ovations are going on, lonely and cut off from the pleasures of the world, 
can only just wet my lips with barley-water 7 What good does it do 
me that all the roses of Shiraz open their leaves and bum for me with 
passionate tenderness 7 Alas ! Shiraz is some two thousand leagues from 
the Rue d’ Amster dam where in the solitude of my sick chamber all the 
perfume 1 smell is that of hot towels. Alas ! the mockery of God is 
heavy upon me ! The great Author of the universe, the Aristophanes 
of Heaven, has determined to make the petty earthly author, the so-callcd 
Aristophanes of Germany, feel to his heart’s core what pitifUl needle^ 
pricks his cleverest sarcasms have been, compared with the* thunderbedts 
which bis divine humour can launch against feeble nmrtals ! . • • • 

“ In the year, 1840, says the * Chronicle of Limburg,’ all over Garmaiiy 
everybody was strumming and humming certain songs more k>Vfiy aud 
delightfiil than any which had ever yet been known in German cottntriea ; 
and all people, eld and young, the women particularly, were perfectly 
mad about them, so that from morning till night you licard nothing 
else. Only, the ^Chronide’ adds, the author of these aongs happened 
to be a young clerk afflicted widt letwosy, aud Uvfng apart from all 
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t]|0f WorUl In n diidokte plA06« Tbto ^Koellct^t md«r does feqtdt^ 
lo be tkdd how kwtiblo a eonkfdalitit wiw Isprwqr ib the Mid^b A^ 
and how the poor wretohiW who had this hioarible {dagne wm banished 
Awm aodsty, and had to keep at a distonoe iVoiii ovoiy human being. 
Like living corpses, in a grey gown readiing down to the ibet^ aUd With the 
hood brought over tbtdr bee, %hey Went about, earryhig in their hamb an 
enormona rattle, oaUed Saint Laaarus’s rattle. With this taMe they gave 
notice of tibetr approach, that every one might hare time to get out of 
their way. This poor clerk, then, whose poetical gift the * Limburg Chro- 
nicle ’ extols, was a leper, and he sate moping in the dismal deserts of his 
misery, whilst all Germany, gay and tnnefhl, was praising his songs. 

** Sometimes, in my sombre visions of the night, I imagine that I see 
before me the poor leprosy-stricken clerk of the * Limburg Chronicle,’ and 
from under his grey hood his distressed eyos look out upon one in a fixed 
and strange fashion ; but the next instant he disappears, and I hear dying 
away in tb^ distance, like the echo of a dreamy the dull creak of Saint 
Lazarus’s rattle.” 

W^have oome a long way from Theocritus there ) the expression of 
that has nothing of the clear, positive, happy pagan character ; it has 
much more the oharacter of one of the indeterminate grotesques of the 
suffering Middle Age. Profoundness and power it has, though at the 
same time it is not truly poetical ; it is not natural enough for that, there 
is too much waywardness in it, too much bravado. But as a oondition of 
sentiment to be popular, to be a comfort for the mass of mankind, under 
the pressure of calamity, to live by, what a manifest failure is this last 
word of the religion of pleasure I One man in many millions, a Heine, 
may console himself and keep himself erect in suftetiag by a colossal 
irony of this sort, by covering himself and the Univehn with the red fire 
of this nnister mockery ; but the many miUiohs oannoW*cannot if they 
would. That is where the sendment of a rdigicn of sorrow has such a 
vast advantage over the sentitnent of a relifloti of pleasure, in its power 
to be a general, popular, religious sentiment a iWay for th# mess of man- 
kind, whose lives itre full of hardship. It really ^succeeds in conveying 
far more joy, fur more of What the mass of mankind are so much without, 
than its rival. I do not mean joy in prospect only, but joy in' possession, 
actual enjoyment of the World. Medinval Christianity is reproached With 
its gloom and austerities; it assigns the material world, says Heine, to the 
cleyil. But yet what a fiilness of delight does St. Francis manage to draw 
from this material world itself, and from its oommonesi mi most 
universally enjoyed elettientB-HSUU, air, earth, water, plants! His hymn 
expresses a fer more cordial sensb of happiness, even in the fnaleml 
world, than the hytnn of Theooritus. It is this whieh made the Aatune 
of mediiBval Christiamty^— its gladness, not its sorrow ; not its assi^ing 
the spiritual world to Christ and the material wotld to the devil,^ but its 
drawing from the cpiritUal world a sonroe of joy ao abundant that it ran 
over upon the material World and tran^gumd it, 
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I have aaid a great deal of harm of pagaDina ; and, takiog paganism 
to mean a state of thitigs which it is oommonly taken to mean, and trhich 
did really exist, no more harm than it well dei^e^ Tet I mtiat not end 
without reminding the reader that before jhia e^te 6f things appeared, 
there was an epodi k Greek Uih--4fi pagan ItHb^of 4e hi^^est possible 
beauty and ralue ; an epoch which alone goes far towards making Greece 
the Greece we mean when we speak of Gjjreece,*^ country hardly less 
important to mankind than Judata. The poetry of inter paganism ttved by 
the senses and undetetending; the poetry of medkeral Christianity liredby 
the heart and imagination. But Ibe ni^n elearent of the modem ^drit’s 
life is neither the senses and toderstabding, gar the heart and imagination; 
it is the imaginative reason. And there k $ cmtuTy in Greek life,-^he 
century preceding the Peloponnesian waf, from about the year 680 b.o. 
to about the jrear 480, ^in which poetry made, it seems to me, the noblest, 
the most suecessful effbrt she fane erer made as the priesieii of the imagi- 
native reason, of the element by which the modern i^irit, if il would live 
right, has chiefly to live. Of this effort, of which the four gfeat Hemes 
are Sbaonidea, Pindar, «£iohylus, Sophocles, I must not now ettempt 
more than the bare mention; but it is right, it is necessary, after nU 
I have said, to indicate it. No doubt that effort was imperfect. Perhaps 
everything, tidie it at what point in its existence you will, carries within 
itsdf the figal law of its owU ulterior development. Perhaps, even of Ihe 
life of Pindar's time, Pompeii was the inevitable bourne. Perhaps the 
life of their beautiful Greece could not afibrd to its poets all that fulness 
of varied experience, all tliat power of emotion, which 

. . • . tfie heavy and the weaiy wright 

Of all this unintelligible wovkl 

affords to the poet of after-times. Perhaps in Sophocles the thinking 
power a little ovei balances the religious sense, as in Dante the religious 
sense overbalances the thinking-power. The present has to make its own 
poetry, and not even Sophocles and his compeers, any more than Dante and 
Shakespeare, are enough for it. That I will not dispute. But no other 
poets so well show to the poetiy of the present the wa^ it must take ; no 
other poets have lived so much by the imaginative reason ; no other poets 
have made thoir work so well balanced ; no other poets, who have so well 
satisfied the thinking-power, have so well satisfied the religious sense. 

Oh, that my lot may lead mo in the path of holy innocence of frori 
and deed, the path which august laws ordain, laws that in the higiioift 
empyrean had their birth, of which Heaven is^ the father akme, 
did the race of mortal men beget them, nor shall oblivion cvef Ipghi 
to sle^. The power of God is mighfy in them, and gro'freth hot dd.^ 
tet i^eocritus or St. Francis beat that 1 
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In Walter Savage Landor’a Pericles and Aspasia there occurs the 
following little passage : “ My opinion is, that what is best for us is our 
admiration of good ; ” one of many Excellent observations in a very 
charming book. And not only the best, but by far the pleasantest thing 
for us too, one would be inclined to think, this same admiration for what 
is good, if one were not met by the melancholy fact that for a single 
chivalrous heart content, after a lapse of nearly three hundred years, to 
devote a lifetime of generous patience to the rehabilitation of a Bacon, one 
sees hundreds who appear only to exist for the strange pleasure of lending 
a hand at undoing.** 

Yet when the charmed hours have gone by unheeded in the delighted 
perusal of such books as Carlyle’s Zt/e of John Sterling^ Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Life of Irmngy and Lewes’s Goethe (where, in spite of a strong vein of 
enthusiastic partiality, all the many sides of the complicated human 
machine are given with tolerable fairness, and the reader left, according 
to his own lights, to piece together the character of the man described), 
one wonders where can be found the market for the biographical notices 
of distinguished persons which occasionally come befoit the world, and in 
which there does not appear to exist the trftcc of a belitf in any one great 
quality of their nature in any even accidental good action of their lives^ 
or even in |iny occasional fine movement of their hearts; and one can 
but marvel how, in such cases, the ungrateful task should ever have 
been undertakei^ 

What could be more painfiil than the mention made of Nelson in 
Mrs. Tiench’s diary? And if after the lapse of years this brief, inci« 
dental^ but deplorable notice was so unspeakably disagreeable, what shali 
be said of the more important articles that, at different times, have made 
their appearance in various reviews upon Rosbini still living — and whose 
sensitiveness to the opinion of his fellow creatures may well have been 
stung by the picture given of him to the world ? 

1 (we, not veiy long ago, upon a biographical sketch of his life, in 
which every quality, great or small, the possesrion of which make! men 
to be respected when living, and honoured when dead, was deni^ to 
him. Intriguing, unscrupulous, irretrievably false, irredeemably b^e, 
and of an envious jealousy, that rendered him incapable of appreciulti^ 
or allowing the merit of any other man ; these are the chief charao^ 
teristics of the portrait drawn of him in a very generally read journal ; 
and while numberless degrading anecdotes (raked from what miry sources 
Heaven only knows I) were brought in ovidenoe of these various accussH 




tkma, n/bt <me tms reooHected thiit could tell of happier moments of Ua 
lumd. Yet one would think that, ovmf so large h apace of eadatOnoe; there 
muat have ahone some occasional ray, hotrevor fiuii^ of a diviner light, 
for the benefit of such of his biograj^era as dM *^not oloae ebmr eyes 
against it. 

Some few years back, Wore he went to Paris, where he is now per-* 
manently established, I, who am writing this, had the fortunate chance of 
seeing a good deal of him ; he had been for a long while ill, and waa then 
in an altogether deplorable condition of both mind and body : yet Cven 
under these adverse droumstances, how charming his company was I 

A shrewd observer — a brilliant Batirhlt-*T>in his manner courteous and 
Icind — ^his judgments full of a fiaa i^scnmination and the wisest common 
sense— •his conversation brimming over ^th fimcies the wildest, wittiest, 
and most humorous — what dating company it was! A burning, 
shining light, not to be cmtinguidted by sufiering, or subdued even by the 
forlorn aspect of a hired lodging in an Italian countiy town, and the 
incessant attendance of three medical men. 

For a certain droll happiness of expression, I have never seen his 
equal Wterly, among the many musical burdens which his eminent 
position in the artistic world compels him to carry, there arrived at his 
house an unfortunate gentleman, with musical glasses (finger glasses) so 
harmoniously tuned togeth^ as to admit a fatal possibility of executing 
upon them the well-known Dal tuo stellato soglio — the famous prayer 
from the ilfos^ in EgiUo^ot the great master himself ; a tribute the luck- 
less performer thought certain to touch the heart and propitiate the vanity 
of the composer. Bossini, drivpn beyond all bounds of patience by the 
abomination of tbe thing, fied into another apartment, followed by some of 
his friends, who for a little while endeavoured in vain to persuade him to 
return At length, upon its being represented to him that the poof professor^s 
feelings would be wounded by his prolonged absence during the perform- 
ance, he said, with an accent of profound melancholy, O^est bon— e^est 
bon— je reviendrai au&aitdt quo oe monsieur aura fini de rince^ ma 
pri^jre.” 

Who that heard it can ever forget the humorous description he gave 
one evening of a oeitain carnival season, during the whole of which 
he assiduously attended every masked ball that took place, for the sole 
pleasure of contemplating a stout middle-aged English gentleman who 
never missed one of them, who was there from the first note to thp last 
of each i who never, on any one occasion, opened his lips to a living 
and who was never once himself addressed by a single human creature 
but who continued to prosper, night ailer night, in a state of mysteidoiiis 
but {>er&ot contentment, attired as Harlequin ? ^ 

Nothing cim be less true than that liossini does not do prOpetf' justice 
to the g^ius oir other composers. As a generd rule, he has less iq^pathy 
with German than with Italian art, but this is simply a matter of nationid 
&eli]^; and he is Ikr too gfeat himself not to know whntis great in othei^ 
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i3m mpK^ eininint Ckrmn mMler», and md ftequwiUjr ^ iqp»ak wkh 
del^t «f Waberi wbcMiA abundant flow of dear m^jr afqpeaiedi •firqn^lly 
to b» iouthem oxganiaatioii. 

On one occasion, happening to mention some music which had been 
eueented at my home on the previoua erening, be inquired what wc 
hadaiiog. 

Something of Bosaiara/’ said h 

« So not aing that muaic, it is out of date I *’ be aasweredi with a 
gentle irony* “ And what beside ? ” 

Something of Mendebsohn'e,'* I replied* 

Then you aang something that was beautiful, and distinguished, and 
tendert>^ and delicate,’* was his immediate observation ; tlie warmest and 
readiest achnowledgment of the genius of another man, evidently entirely 
sincere, from the admirable spontaneous adeotion of the particular epithets 
used, and a very sufBcient refutation of the stupid calumny which would 
deny to a man of his brains (putting the question as one of mere iotelli'- 
genoe) the capability of admiring the work of any other master. 

t)n another occasion, when I was spending the evening at his honsei 
an animated conversation arose, in which the unavoidable and desirable 
necesd^ of lyiug in all its various ibrins was advocated by the whole 
socie^ I and to cringe, intrigue, datter, and deceive, was unanimously 
declared to be the obvtotts and inevitable duty of every one who meant to 
find his proper placci and hold it, in the world. The grand aigument was, 
that as no one could or would endure the truth, there was nothing left ibr 
it but to lie, if one did not wish to one’s friends converted into 
deadliest enemies. I mentioned the circumstanoe of a man who, at a 
single sitting, had sung me twelve of his own oompoaitions, one more 
hideous than other, to whom I hod honestly toU my mind, and who had 
remained my last friend nevertheless. Bossini immediate^ capped this 
with a whimsical description of a visit which he had once reoeived from a 
gentleman who had brought an opera with him : As he told me,” said 
Bossini, “ for the sincei^e expression of my opinion, the advantage of my 
criticism* and, above all, for the benefit of my suggestions. He lied him- 
self when he said it : what he wanted was what they all want— not at all 
one’s opinion, but ona’s unqualiied approval. We put the muaic ou the 
piano, and he bogan— I listened with patience to some twenty pages, and 
thenip^< You wish me to be rtelly sUicere ? ' said 1, and I pointed out a 
passage that waa more partioolarly olgeotionable than the rest He 
hardly gave me time to speak— ^ Bear master/ he relied, < I think if you 
will only reconsider the page which precedes, you must sea that the 
passage you condemn is a atiktiy necessary consequehoe.’ it is 
necessary, lot us speak of it no more,’ mid I, and pvooeedeA After a 
little while, 1 ventured to iftdwMHe some slq^ modifioation of nnellier part 
which called loudly for coig^tien. * But>’ •t&i he, < deer master, if you 
wiU tally give one glance al Ihn page which Mows, I am mm you will 
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j^erodv* tint ia abmli^jr Munfral, HaA tibft sIlaMtiaa hare 
irraU nda tW «Aet.' ‘If & «oa)4 rate tiw taid I» *cf 

eoarw it ia aot to 1» toMgbf m «ait w t at laiit it beeaaaia 

ymtAmoM, BO I abnt tba hook, and and to UH ‘ Mil obbo aigaavai qvaata 
Toatra miuica i la musiMla|»ik-~»(a vigoroM tbutotttljaoilvai Art'biaii 
ke liad ^a giaot to bog ow pavden)i ‘oh’to abhto bmI aantito in viia.’ 
* Bb bien, oa monnanr w n’a Jamalt {dna aimd 1 * ”* hi nddadtiil a ptaiil- 
tiva Toioe, and lottcing aoand npon m nitb • land of mild awrimto tbtt 
made na aU dio of Ungbing* 

Them «aa abonduMe of dapU and devar talk among that amaU knot 
of uosornifuloua Iialiaaa, hitf in ^alt half in aaniaati tb^ paopped 
tkato idaanuit little tha(^ of fcl aa bnodii Bnl the vbbto tbing bp dagmea 
grew to be vary daaaiy and aglp } and* draaciaa tbaa all tka zaati the 
naater bimae>f> bowed down with pin and doknep peing baokwatda 
nnd fiwwiada to the midat of na, and ato^itog ernty now and {ban to plaoo 
•oaae fdtoitoHa ajrtoaal lonwik, or to toll aoma kiaautibljr bnowrop atoty 
entirely to tba bonow of tba ftdier of liaa. At kat, aa he oanja up to tbo 
end of the room where I aat, and was preparing to turn, 1 atotipd bunt 
and asked whether he sappoaed that Felix Mendeliaoha had mm^ed hia 
aarAl^ bononra throngh crtogtogt lytoft or basaneaa of any aort 7 

“Ah, iat ua not ipaak of himl" he said, immedutaly baaonung 
aariona; and then added, with die deepest feeling, “ Mendelsaohn ww an 
angel on tba earth.” 

This waa no tribute nf hia totolUgence to genina, but the lortog 
adraowledgment cf acHnething nobler and better atiU— the single nature of 
one of the pureat-hearted of igen. 

One day when he waa calling upon us, a lady came in who had been 
a proftaaional singer, but who had long atooe left the atage, and waa now 
among the moat oonatant of hit Tiaitoni and devoted of hia admirera. , 
“How well I remember you at Bologna, with your tother,” he aaidt 
“ that was yearn ago. You merer once came to eee me then, though. AU 
the otoer prime donpe need to eome $ why didn't you 7 " 

“ Beoauae they did," she r(^ied. “ Ton were all-ptent there then, 
and yon might have iaaoied I oame foii the use you could be of to me i 
now 1 no longer need yon, and when I oome I know yon am snre that 
only Nifeot and pnm gralitadt bring me." He bant into team, and* 
taking 1^ her kande, conditotod, “ (Bt can, oaori eoel nen ai trepMe 
to qpato iBQiido--«ih, non ri tomne pib 1 ” t 
What totovea tos man must hatn tollen among to be ao emarww hyn 
riaaple ex pre aai ft n of ^ntaaeatod regard ! 

I have eeen Botetoi'a eyee W, with team at the beea^ of a BMin ihiyUb 

^ .1 I ■ ■ If I ■ L iiii> V w n ni ' t ia Ki 

• ««|fr4earetotWsiaa*toorpBmkttoiasto.Mi.anaiethatlfH|tlMidto 
the whole oamse of mrlUa.' Wtibtotlt gse^toato aevertortosM asytoetoid^ 

t " Ah, tor 4llto ewdi heerta are to to tottol P to«n to tob itoriihrfle, M 

totolbeadpiatowt* 



m on mmm tom tsm mum. 

dwi Akinoiigh tins snatiifeiMcm of emotioa maj poaubly havo kdioated 
noting ^ ttadi greater Talue thao a rather lefioed dc^^ree of artMlo 
iewabiUty, those dews of teademess might hate biased out as jewels 
of tlitue ftom the midst of the eollection of dismal aueodotes which his 
biographers have oared to treasore up against him. 

Another very ho{)ele8a fneoe of private history is the Life of 
MadmoiHUe Saekel^ which 1 met with in a country house the other 
day, and took up to my room to read, as my custom is, before going to 
sleep at night ; and as I read I could not help wondering what could have 
been the temptation, artistic or other, for laying bare to the world such 
dry and cheerless details of any human soul, and how any one who 
had ever thrilled with the terrible grace of her “Roxane,” or been 
haunted by the woe-begone pathos of her Oh, mon ober Curiace I ” 
sbsuld not have shrunk back from the act, as from one almost of 
ingratitude. The book recalled very vividly to my mind a circumstance 
which I had almost forgotten, but which at the time made a considerable 
impression^ upon me, and, as our French neighbours say, ‘'gave me 
to think.” 

Some years ago, when Mademoiselle Rachel was trying the climate of 
Egypt as a sort of forlorn hope during the fatal illness which deprived 
the world of an unrivalled artist, she suddenly sent directions to Paris for 
the sale of her furniture and of the small hotel in which she had resided. 
I was living in Paris at the time, and having been told by some one who 
had been to see the rooms, of a certain wonderful Italian cabinet, went to 
ascertain whether it might be likely to suit the dimensions of my purse, 
and of an apartment*! was just then engaged in famishing. There 
was a curious want of taste apparent in every detail of the decoration 
of the house. RacheFs costumes upon the stage had always been so 
admirably devised, that one would have imagined that some trace of 
the artistic feeling which had guided her so successfully in this minor 
branch of her art, would probably again be found in the objects by which 
she had lived surrounded. But no; there were many costly things, 
hardly any beautiful ones; and all looked too large for the placea they 
occupied, and as if in the selection of them their money value had been 
the only matter taken into consideration. On looking at them, one 
came to the conclusion that her perfect theatrical dresses were probably not 
the work of her own fancy, but invented for her by some olever painter 
among her fri^ds. The house was a miniature compendium of discomfort ; 
the rooms as stu^, small, and low as the ladies’ cabin of a small steamer ; 
and the ceilings and walls overlaid in every direction with masrivo gilding 
that looked heavy enough to pull them down ; on the ohimney*pieco in 
the tiny dfawing-room stood some colossal candelabra with gigantic 
branches, which would hardly have looked small upon the Place de la 
Concorde. The only article of real beauty in the way of furniture, was 
the ebony cabinet I had gone to see, which had been banished to a loge 
in the entrance court just opposite the ccmoieige^s den, where persons whe 
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came upon business were made to wait until the great actress cbose to 
be visible* 

Everything was just as she had left it, for the poor thing had gone off, 
they said, almost at a moments notice ; and it was painful to aee the crowd 
carelessly handling the little intimate knick-knacks, so worthless and 
>\ithal perhaps so precious, which were lying about in every direction, and 
which, in that desperate flight for life into a warmer air, had been for- 
gotten and left behind. There was nothing the women of the party did 
not pry into and oyerhaul ; even unhanging the family miniatures from 
the 'wall for more minute inspection, in spite of the information gratui- 
tously tendered by the concicrgc that “ those were not to be included in 
the sale.’* 

JPatber annoyed by tlie clamorous remarks and somewhat indecorous 
curiosity of my fellow sight-seers, I let the string of visitors pi’OQccd 
upstairs to the rooms upon the second floor, before I made* my way into* 
a little dark hole leading out of the drawing-room, which 1 had heard my 
noisy predecessors dignify by the high-sounding title of ^the Boudoir 
Chinois. It was an absolute bole, and so pitch dark, that I was for some 
iiiinutes in it before my eyes were able to distinguish a Chinese paper, 
with birds and flowers upon it, and one or two little brackets supporting 
Chinese pots, which stood in the angles of the \ra1l8, and in virtue of 
which I suppose the room obtained its name. I was just preparing to 
go upstairs, when a bust in wjrite marble, which stood upon the chimney- 
piecc, atti’acted my attention ; the head was of a young and handsome 
man, with a shortish beard divided into two points, and round the neck 
there hung a rosary — forgotten like so many other things in the distress 
of tliat departure. I was greatly struck by this detail, and waited im- 
patiently for the return of the concierge, whom I heard convoying the 
other party to the door. 

At la^t he came, and anxious to ascertain on which of her adorers 
poor Rachel had left this singular nccklaco hanging, I immediately 
inquired — “T)e qui est ce buste 

“ C’est de Canova,” was the reply. 

“ Mais dc qui est-ce le portrait ? ” I persisted, under the impression 
that the man did not know what be was speaking about. 

“ C’est le portrait du Christ.” 

The ebony cabinet was too large for my room, and I left the house 
somewhat bewildered with the confusion of ideas created by the curious 
assemblage of heterogeneous objects I had seen there, and strangely moved 
by the remembrance of that image of our blessed Lord in Rachel’s Cliiiiese 
boudoir with the poor dying Jewess’s rosary hung about his neck. Surely 
when nothing can be added to a great name, it might be permitted to 
lie stilL 
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» We may cei*tainly unpack, for 1 have pledged myeelf to him ; and 
he is to go into Guestwiok himself and arrange about the lodgings.** 

“ Does Hopkins know it ? ” 

I should think not yet,” 

** Nor Mrs. Boyce ! Mamma, I don*t believe I shall be able to 
survive this next week. We shall look such fools I Til tell you what we’ll 
do ; — it will be the only comfort I can have we’ll go to work and get 
everything back into its place before Bell comes home, so os to surprise her.” 
What 1 in two •days'? ” 

<< Why not 7 I’ll make Hopkins come and help, and then he’ll not be 
so bad. I’ll begin at once and go to the blankets and beds, because 1 cau 
undo them myself.” 

“But I haven’t half told you all; and, indeed, I don’t know how to 
make you understand what passed between us. He is very unjiappy about 
Bernard ; Bernard has determined to go abroad, and may be away for years.” 

“ One can haidly blame a man for following up his profoaaion.” 

“ There was no blaming. He only said that it was Very Sad for him 
that, in his old age, he should be lefo alone. This was before there WSa 
any talk about our remaining. Indeed he seemed determined not to ask 
that again as a favour. I could see that in his eye, and 1 understood It 
fiom his tone. He went on to speak of you and Bell, saying how well he 
loved you both ; but that, unfortunately, his hopes regarding you had not 
been fiilfilled.” 

“ Ah, but he shouldn’t have had hojTes of that sort.” 

“ Listen, my dear, and I think that you will not feel angry with him. 
He said that he felt his house had never been pleasant to you. Then there 
followed words which I could not repeat, even if I could remember thorn. 
He said much about myself, regretting that the feeling between us had not 
been more kindly. ‘ But my heart,* he said, * has ever been kinder than 
my words.’ Then I got up from where I was seated, and going over to 
him, I told him that we would remain here.” 

“ And what did he say ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know what he said. I know that I was crying and tlmt he kissed 
me. It was the first time in his life. I know that he was pleased, — ^beyond 
measure pleased. After a while be became animated, and talked of doing 
ever so many things. He promised that very painting of which you spoke.” 

“ Ah, yes, I knew it ; and Hopkins will be here with the peas before 
dinner-time to-morrow, and Dingles with his shoulders smothered with 
rabbits. And then Mrs. Boyce ! Mamma, he didn’t tibink of Mrs. Boyce ; 
or, in very charity of heart, he would still have maintained hiS saduettu'* 
Then he did not think of her ; for when I left him he was tM alt all 
sad. But I haven’t told you half yet.” 

“ Dear me, mimnna I was there more thau that ? ” 

“And I’ve told it all wrong; for what Fve got to tell no# was said 
before a word was speken about the house. He brought it in just aAmr what 
he said about Bernard. He said that Bernard would, of eourse, be his 
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“ Of course he will.” 

And that he should think it wrong to encumber the property with 
any charges for you girls.” 

“ Mamma, did any one ever—” 

“ Stop, Lily, stop ; and make your heart kinder towards him if you 
can.” 

It is kind ; only I hate to be told that Tm not to have a lot of 
money, os though I had ever shown a desire for it. I have never envied 
Bernard his man-servant, or his maid-servant, or his ox, or his ass, or 
anything that is his. To tell the truth I didn’t even wish it to be Bell’s, 
because I knew well that there was somebody she would like a great deal 
bettor than ever she could like Bernard.” 

“ I diall never get to the end of my story.” 

** Yes, you will, mamma, if you persevere.” 

“ The long and the short of it is this, that he has given Bell three 
thousand pounds, and has given you three thousand also.” 

“ But why me, mamma ? ” said Lily, and the colour of her checks 
became red as she spoke. There should if possible be nothing more said 
about John Eames ; but whatever might or might not be the necessity of 
speaking, at any rate, let there be no mistake. “ But why me, mamma ? ” 

Because, as he explained to me, he thinks it right to do the same by 
each of you. The money is yours at this moment, — to buy hair-pins with, 
if you please. I had no idea that he could command so large a sum.” 

** Three thousand pounds ! The last money he gave me was half-a- 
crown, and I thought that he was so stingy ! I particularly wanted ten 
shillings. I should have liked it so much better now if he had given me 
a nice new five-pound note.” 

“ You’d better tell him so.” 

** No ; because then he’d give me that too. But with five pounds I 
should have the feeling that I might do what I liked with it ; — buy a 
dressing-case, and a thing for a squirrel to run round in. But nobody 
ever gives girls money like that, so that they can enjoy it.” 

Oh, Lily ; you ungrateful child ! ” 

“ No, I deny it. I’m not ungrateful. I’m very grateful, because his 
heart was softened, — and because he cried and kissed you. I’ll be ever 
so good to him ! But how I’m to thank him for giving me three thousand 
pounds, I cannot think. It’s a sort of thing altogether beyond my line of 
life. It sounds like something that’s to come to me in another world, 
but which I don’t want quite yet. I am grateful, but with a misty, mazy 
Kort of gratitude. Con you tell me how soon I shall have a new pair 
of Balmoral boots because of this money ? If that were brought home 
to me I think it would enliven my gratitude.” 

The squire, as he rode back to Guestwick, fell again from that 
animation which Mrs. Dole had described, into his natural sombre mood. 
He thought much of his past life, declaring to hims^f the truth of those 
words in which he had told his sister-in-law that liis heart had ever 
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been kinder than his words. But the fvorld, and all those nearest to 
him in the world, had judged him always by his words rather than by 
his heart. They had taken the appearance, which he could not command 
or alter, rather than the facts, of which he had been the master. Had 
he not been good to all his relations? — ^knd yet was there one among 
them that cared for him ? “ I’m almost sorry that they are going to stay,” 
he said to himself; — “ I know that I shall isappoint them,” Yet when 
he met Bell at the Manor House he accosted her cheerily, telling her 
with much appearance of satisfaction that that flitting into Guestwick 
was not to be accomplished. 

“ I am so glad,” said she. “ It is long since I wished it.” 

“ And I do not think your mother wislies it now.” 

“ I am sure she does not. It was all a misunderstanding from the 
first. When some of ua could not do all that you wished, we thought 

it better ” Then Bell paused, finding that she would ge'^t herself into 

a mess if she persevered. 

We will not say any more about it,” said the squire. The thing 
is over, and I am very glad that it should be so pleasantly settled. I was 
talking to Dr. Crofts yesterday.” 

‘‘Were you, uncle ? ” 

“Yes; and he is to come and stay with me the day before he is 
married. We have arranged it all. And we’ll have the breakfast up at 
the Great House. Only you must fix the day. I should say some time 
in March. And, my dear, you’ll want to make yourself fine ; here’s a 
little money for you. You are to spend that before your marriage, you 
know.” Then he shambled away, and as soon as he was alone, again 
became sad and despondent. He was a man for whom we may predicate 
some gentle sadness and continued despondency to the end of his life’s 
chapter. 

We left John Eames in the custody of Lady Julia, who had over- 
taken him in the act of erasing Lily’s name from the railing which ran 
across the brook. He had been premeditating an escape home to his 
mother’s house in Guestwick, and thence back to London, without making 
any further appearance at the Manor House. But as soon as he heard 
Lady Julia’s step, and saw her figure close upon him, he knew that his 
retreat was cut off from him. So he allowed himself to be led siway 
quietly up to the house. With Lady Julia herself he openly discussed the 
whole matter, — telling her that his hopes were over, his happiness gone, 
and his heart half-broken. Though he would perhaps have cared but 
little for her congratulations in success, he could make himself more 
amenable to consolation and sympathy from her than from any other 
inmate in the earl’s house. “I don’t know what I shall say to your 
brother,” he whispered to her, as they approached the Side door at which 
she intended to enter. 

** Will you let me break it to him 7 After that he will say a few words 
to you of course, but you need not be afraid of him.” 
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" And Mr. Dale 7 ” 9 aid Johmiy. Everybody has heard about it 
fiveiybody mil know what a fool 1 have made myselfV She suggested 
lhat tlie earl should speak to the squire, assured him tliat nobody would 
think him at all foolish, and th^ left him to make his way up to his 
own bedroom. When there he found a letter from Cradell, which had 
been delivered in his absence | but the contents of that letter may best be 
deferred to the next chapter. They were not of a nature to give him 
comfort or to add to his sorrow. 

About an hour before dinner there was a knock at his door, and the 
carl himself, when summoned, made his appearance in the room. He was 
dressed in his usual fanning attire, having been caught by Lady Julia on 
his first approach to the house, and had come away direct to his young 
friend, after having been duly trained in what he ought to say by his kind- 
hearted sister. 1 am not, however, prepared to declare that he strictly 
followed his sister’s teaching in all that he said upon the occasion. 

“ Well, my boy,” he began, “ so the young lady has been perverse.” 

“ Yes, my lord. That is, I don’t know about being perverse. It is 
all over.” 

That’s as may be, Johnny. As far as I know, not half of them 
accept their lovers tho first time of asking.” 

<< I shall not ask her again.” 

Oh, yes, you will. You don’t mean to say you are angry with her 
for refusing you.” 

** Not in tho least. I have no right to be angry. I am only angry 
with myself for being such a fool. Lord Do Guest. 1 wisli 1 had been 
dead before I came down here on this errand. Now I think of it, I know 
tliere are so many things which ought to have made me sure how it 
would be.” 

“ I don’t see that at all. You come down again, — let me sec, — it’s 
May now. Say you come when the shooting begins in September. If 
we can’t get you leave of absence in any other way, we'll make old 
Bnfiie come too. Only, by Geoige, 1 believe he*d shoot us all. But 
never mind; we’ll manage that You keep up your spii'its till SejTtember, 
and then we’ll fight the battle in another way. The squire shall get up a 
little party for the bride, and my lady Lily must go then. You shall 
meet her so; and then we’ll shoot over the squire’s land. We’ll bring 
you together so ; you see if we dem’t. Lord bless me I Refused once I 
My belief is, that in these days a girl thinks notliing of a man till she 
has refused him half-a-dozen timea.” 

I don’t think Lily is at all like that” 

^<Look here, Johnny. I ]|ave not a word to say against Miss Lily. 
1 like her very much, and think her one of the nicest girls I know. 
When she’s your wife, I’ll love h#r dearly, if she’ll let me. But she’s 
made of the same stuff as other girls, and will act m the same wayw 
Things have gone a little astray among you, and they won’t right them- 
selves all in a minute. She knows now what your fbelings ore, and die’U 
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go on thinking of it^ till at last youUl be in her thoughts more than that 
other fellow. Don^t tell me about her beeoming on old maid, because at 
her time of life she has been so unfortunate as to come across a false- 
hearted man like that. It may take a little time ; but if you’ll carry on 
and not be down-hearted, you’ll find it will all come right in the end. 
Everybody doesn’t get all that they want in a minute. How I shall quiz 
yon about idl this when you have been two or throe years married ! ” 

I don’t think I shall ever be able to ask her ngain ; and 1 feel sure, 
if I do, that her answer wijl be the same. She told mo in so many 

words ; but never mind, 1 cannot repeat her words.” 

don’t want you to repeat them^f nor yet to heed them beyond 
their worth, Lily Dale is a very pretty girl } clever, too, I believe, and 
good, I’m sure ; but her words are not more sacred than those of other 
men or women. What she has said to you now, she means, no doubt; 
but the minds of men and women are prone to change, especially when* 
such changes are conducive to their own happiness.” 

At any rate I’ll never forget your kindness, Lord De G^cst.” 

** And there is one other thing I want to say to you, Johnny. A man 
should never allow himself to be cast down by anything, — not outwardly, 
to the eyes of other men.” 

“ But how is he to help it ” 

** Ilis pluck should prevent him. You were not afraid of a roaring 
bull, nor yet of that man when you thrashed him at the railway station. 
You’ve pluck enough of that kind. You must now show tliat you’ve 
that other kind of pluck . You know the story of the boy who would 
not cry though the wolf was gnawing him underneath his frock. Most 
of us have some wolf to gnaw us somewhere ; but we are generally 
gnawed beneath our clothes, so that the world doesn’t see, and it behoves 
us so to bear it that the world shall not suspect. The man who goes 
about declaring himself to bo miserable will be not only miserable, but 
contemptible os well.” 

“ But the wolf hasn’t gnawed me beneath my clothes ; everybody 
knows it.” 

** Then let those who do know it learn that you are able to bear such 
wounds without outward complaint. I tell you fairly that I cannot 
sympathize with a lackadaisical lover.” 

I know that I have made myself ridiculous to everybody. I wish 1 
had never come liere. I Wish you had never seen me.” 

“Don’t say that, my dear boy; but take niy advice for what it is 
worth. And remember what it is that I say; with your grief 1 do 
sympathize, but not with any outward expressiou of it ; — not with indau** 
choly looks, and a sad voice, and an unhappy gait. A msia should alwaya 
be able to ^ink his wine and seem to enjoy it. If he can’t, he is oo tnuch 
less of a man than he would be otherwise,— oiot so mucli more, as some 
people seem to think. How get yourself dressed^ my dear (bltow, and 
eoM down to dinner os thoqgh nothing hod happened to yoUi*^ 
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Ab Boon as the earl was gone John looked at his watch and saw tli^t 
it still wanted some forty minutes to dinner. Fifteen minutes would 
suffice for him to dress, and therefore there was time sufficient for him to 
seat himself in his arm-chair and think over it all. He had for a moment 
been very angry when his friend had told him that he could not sympa- 
thize with a lackadaisical lover. It was an ill-natured word. He felt 
it to be BO when he heard it, and so he continued to think during the 
whole of the half-hour that he sat in that chair. But it probably did him 
more good than any word that the earl had ever spoken to him, — or any 
other word that he could have used. '^Lackadaisical! I’m not lacka- 
daisical,” he said to himself, jumping up from his chair, and instantly 
sitting down again. “ I didn’t say anything to him. I didn’t tell him. 
Why did he come to me ? ” And yet, though he endeavoured to abuse 
Lord De Guest in his thoughts, he knew that Lord Dc Guest was right, 
and that he was wrong. He knew that he had been lackadaisical, and 
was ashamed of himself; and at once resolved that he would henceforth 
demean himself as though no calamity had happened to him. “ I’ve a 
good mind to take him at his word, and drink wine till I’m diunk.” Then 
he strove to get up his courage by a song. 

If she bo not fair for me, 

What care I how 

“ But I do care. What stuff it is a man writing poetry and putting 
into it such lies as that ! Everybody knows that he did care, — that is, if 
he wasn’t a heartless beast.” 

But nevertheless, when the time came for him to go down into the 
drawing-room he did make the effort which his friend had counselled, and 
walked into the room with less of that hang- dog look than the carl and 
Lady Julia had expected. They were both there^ os was also the squire, 
and Bell followed him in less than a minute. 

“ You haven’t seen Crofts to-day, John, have you? ” said the earl, 

“ No ; I haven’t been anywhere his way I ” 

" Ilis way 1 His ways are every way, I take it. I wanted him to 
come and dine, but he seemed to think it improper to eat two dinners in 
the same house two days running. Isn’t that his theory. Miss Dale ? ” 

" I’m sure I don’t know, Lord De Guest. At any rate, it isn t mine.” 

So they went to their feast, and before his last chance was over John 
Eames found himself able to go through the pretence of enjoying his roust 
mutton. 

There can, I think, be no doubt that in all such calamities as that 
which he was now suffering the agony of the misfortune is much increased 
by the conviction that the facts of the cose are known to those round 
about the sufferer. A most warm-hearted and intensely -feeling young 
gentleman might, no doubt, eat an excellent dinner after being refused by 
the girl of his devotions, provided that he had reason to believe that none 
of those in whose company ho ate it knew anything of his rejection. But 
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the same waim-hearted and intensely-feeling young gentleman would find 
it very difficult to go through tlie ceremony with any appearance of ti*ue 
appetite or gastronomic enjoyment, if he were aware that all his convives 
knew all the facts of his little misfortune. Generally, we may suppose, a 
man in such condition goes to his club for his dinner, or seeks consolation 
in the shades of some adjacent Richmond or Hampton Court. There he 
meditates on his condition in silence, and does ultimately enjoy his little 
plate of whitebait, his cutlet, and his moderate pint of sherry. Ho pro- 
bably goes alone to the theatre, and, in his stall, speculates with a some- 
what bitter sarcasm on the vanity of the world. Then he returns home, 
sad indeed, but with a moderated sadness, and as he puffs out the smoko 
of his cigar at the open window, — ^with perhaps the comfort of a little 
brandy-and-water at his elbow, — swears to himself that, “ By Jove, he’ll 
have another try for it.” Alone, a man may console himself^ or among a 
crowd of unconscious mortals ; but it must be admitted that the position 
of John Eames was severe. He had been invited down there to woo Lily 
Dale, and the squire and Bell had been asked to be present atihe wooing. 
Had it all gone well, nothing could have been nicer. He would have 
been the hero of the hour, and everybody would have sung for him his 
song of triumph. But everything had not gone well, and he found it 
very difficult to carry himself otherwise than lackadaisically. On the 
whole, however, his effort was such that the eail gave him credit for bis 
demeanour, and told him uhen parting with him for the night that he 
was a fine fellow, and that everything should go right with him yet. 

And you mustn’t be angry with me for speaking harshly to you,” 
he said. 

“ I wasn’t a bit angry.” 

“Yes, you were; and I lather meant that you should be. But yuu 
mustn’t go away in dudgeon.” 

He stayed at the Manor House one day longer, and then he returned 
to his loom at the Income-tax Office, to the disagreeable sound of Sir 
Raffle’s little bell, and the much more disagreeable sound of Sir Raffle’s 
big voice. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

John Eames becomes a Man. 

Eaues, when he was half way up to London in the railway carriage, ^ok 
out from his pocket a letter and read it. During the fotmer portion of 
his journey he had been thinking of other things; but gradually he had 
reserved that it woTild be better for him not to think more of tho^c other 
things fbr the present, and therefore he bad recourse to his letter fay way 
pf dissipatbg his thoughts. It was from Cradell, gnd ran as fbllowa * 
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Income-tax Office^ May — , 186-', 

Mr John,-'- I hope the tidinfjrB which I have to give you will not make you 
angry, and that you will not think I am untme to the great fiiendship which I have 
for you because of that which I am now going to tell you. There is no iRan^[and the 
woxd man was underscored]— there is no man whose regard I value eo highly as I do 
yours ; and though I fool that you can have no Just ground to be displeased with mo 
afoer all that I have heard yon say on many occasions, nevertheless, in matters of the 
heart it is very hard for one person to understand the sentiments of onothor, and when 
the affections of a lady are concerned, I know that quarrels will sometimes arise. 

Eames, when he had got so far as this, on the first perusal of the letter, 
knew well what was to follow. “ Poor Caudle 1 ” he said to himself ; 
“ he’s hooked, and he’ll never get himself off the hook again.” 

But lot that be as it ma}'^, the matter has now gone too for for any altciation to 
he made by me; nor would any mere earthly inducement suffice to change mo. The 
claims of fiiendship arc very strong, but those oj love are paramount Of course I 
know all that has passed botwcon you and Amelia l^opcr^ Much of this I had heard 
from you bcfoic, but the icst she has now told me with that pure-minded honesty 
which is the most remarkable feature in her character. She hos confessed that at one 
time she felt attached to you, and that she was induced by your perseverance to allow 
you to regard her as your fiancy. fFancy-girl ho probably conceived to be the vulgar 
English for the elegant term which ho used.] But all that must bo over between you 
now. Ameha has promised to be mine — [this also was undoiscoicd] — and mine I 
intend that she shall bo. That you may find in the kind smiles of L. B. consolation 
for any disappointment whicli this may occasion you, is the ‘ardent ^^ish of your true 
friend, * Joseph Grade ll. 

I’.S.— Perhaps I had better tell you the whole. Mrs. Roper has been in some 
trouble about her house. She Is a little in arrcoi's with her rent, and some bills have 
not been paid. As she has explained that she has been brought into this by those 
dieadful Lupexes, I have consented to take the house into my own hands, and have 
given bills to one or two tradesmen for^small amounts. Of coui'so she will take them 
up, but it was the credit that was wanting. She will carry on the house, but 1 shall, in 
fact, bo the proprietor. I suppose it will not suit you now to remain here, but don’t you 
think I might make it comfortable enough for some of our fellows ; say half-a-dozon, 
or so ? That is Mrs. Roper’s idea, and 1 certainly think it is not a bad one. Our 
first effort must be to get rid of the Lupexes. Miss Spruce goes next week. In the 
meantime we are all taking onr meals up in our own rooms, so that there is nothing 
for the Lnpexes to oat. But they don’t seem to mind that, and still keep the sitting- 
room and best bedroom. Wo mean to lock them out after Tuesday, and send all their 
boxes to the public-house. 

Poor Cradell I Eamea, as he threw himself back upon his seat and 
contemplated the depth of misfortune into which his friend had fallen, 
began to be almost in love with his own position. He himself was, no 
doubt, a very miserable fellow. There was only one thing in life worth 
living for, and that he could not get. He had been thinking foar the last 
three days of throwing himself before a locomotive steam-engine, and was 
not quite sure that he would not do it yet ; but, nevei'theless, his place 
was a place among the gods as compared to that whiph poor Cradell had 
selected for himself. To be not only the husband of Amelia Roper, but 
to have been driven to take upon himself as his bride’s fortune the whole 
of his ihture mother-in-law’s debts 1 To find Wmsejf the owner of » 
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very indifferent lodging-house the owner as regarded all responsibility, 
though not the owner as regaixied any possible profit ! And then, above 
and almost worse than all the rest, to find himself saddled with tho 
Lupexes in the beginning of bis career ! Poor Crodell indeed 1 

Eames bad not taken his things away from the lodging-house before 
he loft London, and therefore determined to drive to Burton Crescent 
immediately on his arrival, not with the intention of remaining there, 
even for a night, but that he might bid thorn farewell, speak his congratu- 
Latiuns to Amelia, and arrange for his final settlement with Mrs. Kopen 
It should have been explained in the hist cliapter tliat the earl had told 
him before parting with him that his want of success with Lily would 
make no difference as regarded money. John had, of course, expostulated, 
saying that he did not want anything, and would not, und^r his existing^ 
circumstances, accept anything; but the eail was a man who knew how 
lo have his own way, and in tliis matter did have it. Our friend, there- 
fore, was a man of wealth when he returned to London, arid could tell 
Mrs. lloper that he would send her a cheque for her little balance ns soon 
as he reached his office. 

He arrived in tho middle of the day, — not timing his return at all 
after the xisual manner of Government clerks, who generally manage to 
reach the metropolis not more than half an hour before the moment at 
which they are bound to show themselves in their seats. But he had 
come back two days before ho was due, and had run away from the 
country as though London in May to him were much pleasanter than tho 
woods and fields. But neither had London nor the woods and fields any 
infiucnce on his return. He had gone down that he might throw hiuiBclf 
at the feet of Lily Dale, — gone down, as he now confessed to himself, with 
hopes almost triumphant, and he had returned because Lily Dale would 
not have him at her feet. I loved him, — him, Crosbie, — better than all 
the world besides. It is still the same. I still love him better than 
all the world.’* Those were the words which had driven him back to 
London ; and having been sent away with such words as those, it was 
little matter to him whether he reached his office a day or two sooner or 
later. The little room in the city, even with the accompaniment of 
Sir Raffle’s bell and Sir Raffie*s voice, would now be moi*e congbnial to 
him than Lady Julia’s drawing-room. He would therefore present him- 
self to Sir Raffle on that very afternoon, and expel some interloper from 
his seat. But he would first call in Burton Crescent and say fageweli to 
the Ropers. 

The door was opened for him by the laithftil Jemima. ** Mr. Heames, 
Mr. Heames I ho dear, ho dear 1 ” Utad the poor girl, who had always 
taken his side in the adventures of the lodging-house, raised her hands on 
high and lamented the fate which had separated her fiivourite firom its 
fortunes. suppose you knows it all, Mister Johnny?” Mister 
Johnny said that he believed be did knew it all, and adied ibr the 
mistress of the house, ** Yes, sure enough, die’s at home. She don'e 
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dare stir out much, ^cause of them Lupexes. Ain’t this a pretty game ? 
No dinner and no nothink ! Them boxes is Miss Spruce’s. She’s agoing 
now, this minute. You’ll find ’em all upstairs in the drawen-room.” 
So upstairs into the drawing-room he went, and there he found the 
mother and daughter, and with them Miss Spruce, tightly packed up in 
her bonnet and shawl. Don’t, mother,” Amelia was saying ; ** what’s 
the good of going on in that way ? If she chooses to go, let her go.” 

“ But she’s been with me now so many years,” said ^Irs. Roper, 
sobbing ; “ and I’ve always done everything for her ! Haven’t I, now, 
Sally Spruce 7 ” It struck Eames immediately that, though he had been 
an inmate in the house for two years, he had never before heard that 
maiden lady’s Christian name. Miss Spruce was the first to see Eames 
as he entered the room. It is probable that Mrs. Roper’s pathos might 
have produced some answering pathos on her part had she remained 
unobserved, but the sight of a young man brought her back to her 
usual state of quiescence. “ I’m only an old woman,” said she ; “ and 
here’s JMr. Eames come back again.” 

“How d’ye do, Mrs. Roper? how d’ye do, Amelia? how 

d’ye do. Miss Spruce ? ” and he shook hands with them all. 

“ Oh, laws,” said Mrs, Roper, “ you have given me such a start ! ” 

“Dear me, Mr. Eames; only think of your coming back in that 
\ray,” said Amelia. 

“ Well, what way should I come back ? You didn’t hear me knock 
at the door, that’s all. So Miss Spruce is really going to leave you ? ” 

“ Isn’t it dreadful, Mr. Eames ? Nineteen years we’ve been together ; 
— taking both houses together. Miss Spruce, we have, indeed.” Miss 
Spruce at this point struggled vory hard to convince John Eames that 
the period in question had in truth extended over only eighteen years, 
but Mrs. Roper was authoritative, and would not permit it. “ It’s 
nineteen years if it’s a day. No one ought to know dates if I don’t, 
and there isn’t one in the world understands her ways unless it’s me. 
Haven’t I been up to your bedroom every night, and with my own hand 

given you ” But she sto])ped herself, and was too good a woman to 

declare before a young man what had been the nature of her nightly 
ministrations to her guest. 

“ I don’t think you’ll be so comfortable anywhere else, Miss Spruce,” 
said Eames. 

“ Comfortable 1 of course she won’t,” said Amelia. “ But if 1 was 
mother I wouldn’t have any more words about it.” 

“It isn’t the money I’m thinking of, but the feeling' of it,” said 
Mrs. Roper. “ The house will be so lonely like. I shan’t know myself; 
that I shan’t. And now that things are all settled so pleasantly, and that 
the Lupexes must go on Tuesday— ^ I’ll tell you what, Sally ; I’ll 
pay for the cab myself, and I’ll start off to Dulwich by the omnibus to- 
morrow, and settle it all out of my own pocket. I will indeed. Como | 
Uicre’s the cab. Let me go down, and send him away,” 
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ril do that,” said Eames. “ It’s only aixpence, off the stand,” 
Mrs. Roper called to him as he left the room. But the cabman got a 
shiliing, and John, as he returned, found Jemiina, in tlie act of carrying 
Miss Spnice^s boxes back to her room. So much the better for poor 
Caudle,” said he to himself. ^^As he has gone into the trade it*s well 
that he should have somebody that will pay him.” 

Mrs. Roper followed Mias Spruce up the stairs and Johnny was left 
with Amelia. “ He’s written to you, I know,’** said she, with her faco 
turned a little away fiom him. She was certainly very handsome, but 
there was a hard, cross, almost sullen look about her, which robbed her 
countenance of all its pleasantness. And yet she had no intention of 
being sullen with him. 

“ Yes,” said John. He has told me how it’s all going to bo.” 

“Well?” she said. 

“Well?” said he. 

“ Is that all you’ve got to say?” 

“ I’ll congratulate you, if you’ll let me.” 

“ Psha ; — congratulations ! I hate such humbug. If you’ve no feelings 
about it. I’m sure that Pve none. Indeed I don’t know what’s the 
good of feelings. They never did me any good. Are you engaged to 
marry L. D.?” 

“ No j 1 am not.” 

“ And you’ve nothing else to say to me ? ” 

“ Nothing,— except my hopes for your happiness. What else can I 
say? You are engaged to marry my friend Cradell, and I think it will 
be a happy match,” 

She turned away her face further from him, and the look of it became 
even more sullen. Could it be possible that at such a moment 'she still 
had a hope that lie might come back to her ? 

“ Good-by, Amelia,” he said, putting out his hand to her. 

“ And this is to be the last of you in this house ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know about that. I’ll come and call upon you, if you’ll 
let me, when you're married.” 

“ Yea,” she said, “ that there may bo rows in the house, and noise, 
and jealousy, — as there have been with that wicked woman upslainL 
Not if I know it, you won’t I John Eames, I wish I’d never seen you. 
1 wish we might have both fallen dead when we first met. 1 didn’t think 
ever to have cared for a man os I’ve cared for you. It’s all trash and 
nonsense and foolery ; I know that. It’s all very well for young Iodises 
as can sit in drawing-rooms all their lives, but when a woman haa her 
way to make in the world it’s all foolery. And such a hard way, too, to 
make as mine is I ” 

“ But it won’t be hard now.” 

^ Won’t it ? But I think it will. I wish you would try it. Not that 
Pm going to comphun. 1 never minded work, and as for oompauy, X eau 
put up with anybody. The world’s not to be all dancing and fiddling 
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for the likea of me. 1 know that well enough. But and then she 

paused, 

** What’s the * but * about, Amelia 7 ” 

It’s like you to ask me ; isn’t it ? ’* To tell the truth he should not 
have asked her. Never mind. Tm not going to have any words with 
you. If you’ve been a knave I’ve been a fool, and that’s worse.” 

But I don’t think I have been a knave.” 

“ I’ve been both,” said the girl; “ and both for nothing. After that 
you may go. I’ve told you what I am, and I’ll leave you to name your- 
self. I didn’t think it was in me to have been such a fool. It’s that that 
frets me. Never mind, sir ; it’s all over now, and I wish you good-by.” 

I do not think that there was the slightest reason why John should 
have again kissed her ut parting, but he did so. She bore it, not struggling 
with him ; but she took his caress with sullen endurance. “ It’ll be the 
last,” she said. “ Good-by, John Eames.” 

“ Good-by, Amelia. Try to make him a good wife and then you’ll 
be happy.” She turned up her nose at this, assuming a look of unutter- 
able scorn. But she said nothing further, and then he left the room. 
At the pailour door he met Mrs. Roper, and had his parting words 
with her. 

“ I am so glad you came,” said she. ** It was just that word you said 
that made Miss Spruce stay. Her money is so icady, you know I And so 
you’ve had it all out with her about Cradell. She’ll make him a good wife, 
she will indeed ; — much better than you’ve been giving her credit for.” 

I don’t doubt she’ll be a very good wife.” 

“ You see, Mr. Eames, it’s till over now, and we understand ench 
other ; don’t we 7 It made me very unhappy when she was setting her 
cap at you ; it did indeed. She is my own daughter, and I couldn’t go 
against her; — could I? But I knew it wasn’t in any way suiting. LaAvs, 
I know the diifeience. She’s good enough for him any day of the week, 
Mr. Eames.” 

That she is, — Saturdays or Sundays,” said Johnny, not knoAving 
exactly what he ought to say. 

So she is ; and if he does his duty by her she won't go astray in 
hers by him. And as for you, Mr. Eames, I’m sure I’ve always felt it an 
honour and a pleasure to have you in the house ; and if ever you could 
use a good word in sending to me any of your young men, Fd do by them 
as a mother should ; I would indeed. I know I’ve been to blame about 
those Lupexes, but haven’t I Buffered for it, Mr. Eames 7 And it was 
difEcult to know at first; wasn’t it? And as to you and Amelia, if you 
would send any of your young men to try, there couldn’t be anything 
more of that kind, could there? I know it hasn’t all been just as it should 
have been ; — ^that is as regards you ; but I should like to heir you say 
that you’ve found me honest before you went. I have tried to be honest, 
1 have indeed.” 

Eames assured her that he was convinced of her honesty, and that bO 
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Imd never thought of impugaiug her character either in regoi'd to those 
unfortunate people, the Lupexes, or in reference to other matters. “ He 
did not think/’ he said, ** that any young men would consult him as to 
their lodgings ; but if he could be of any servioO to hor, ho would.” Then 
he bade her good-by, and having bestowed half-u-sovereign on the faithful 
Jemima, he took a long fiu'ewell of Burton Crescent. Amelia had told 
him not to come and sec her when she should be married, and be had 
resolved that lie would take her at her w ord. So he walked oflT from the 
Crescent, not exactly Blinking the dust from his feet, but resolving that ho 
would know no more either of its dust or of its diit. Dirt enough he had 
encountered there certainly, and he was now old enough to feel that the 
inmates of Mrs. Boper’s house had not been those among whom a resting- 
place for his eaily years should judiciously have been sought. But he 
had come out of the fire comparatively unharmed, and I i;cgrct to say 
that he felt but little for the teriiblc scorchings to which his friend had 
betn subjected and was about to subject himself. He was quite content 
to look at the matter exactly as it was looked at by Mrs. liopfer. Amelia 
was good enough for Joseph Cradell — Jiny day of the week. Poor Cradell, 
of whom in these pages .after this notice no more will be heard I I cannot 
but think that a haid measure of justice was meted out to him, iu pro- 
poiticm to the extent of his sins. More weak and foolish than our friend 
and hero ho had been, but not to my knowledge more wicked. But it is 
to the vain and foolibh that the punishments fall ; — and to them they fall 
bo thickly and constantly that the thinker is driven to think that vanity 
and folly aie of all sins those which may be the least forgiven. As for 
Cradell I may declare that he did marry Amelia, that he did, with some 
pride, take the place of mastei of the house at the bottom of Mrs. Koper’s 
table, and that lie did make himself responsible for all Mrs. Koper’s debts. 
Of his future foi tunes there is not space to speak in these pages. 

• Going away from the Crescent, Eames had himself driven to his oflSice, 
which he reached just as the men were leaving it, at four o’clock. Cradell 
was gone, so that he did not see him on that afternoon ; but he had an 
opportunity of shaking hands with Mr. Love, who treated him with all the 
smiling courtesy due to an official big-wig, — for a private secretary, if not 
absolutely a big-wig, is semi-big, and entitled to a certain amount of 
reverence; — and he passed Mr. Kissing in the passage, hurrying along as 
usual with a huge book under his arm* Mr. Kissing, hurried as he was, 
stopped his shuffiln^ feet ; but Eames only looked at him, hardly honot)ring 
him with the acknowledgment of a nod of his head. Mr. Kissing, however*, 
was not offended ; he knew that the private secretary of the First Com- 
missioner had been the guest of an earl ; and what more tbap a mod po^d 
be expected from him ? After thltt John made his way into the august 
presence of Sir Raffle, and found that great man putting on his dioes in 
the presence of FitaHoward. FitzHoward blushed ; but the shoes had 
not been touched by himi as he took occasion afterwards to inform 
JeJm j^mca. 
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Sir Baffle was all amiles and civility. Delighted to see you back, 
Eames: am, upon my urord; though I and FitzHoward Imve got on 
capitally in your absence ; haven’t we, FitzHoward ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” drawled FitzHoward. “ I haven’t minded it for a time, 
just while Eames has been away.” 

“ You’re much too idle to keep at it, I know ; but your bread will bo 
buttered for you elsewhere, so it doesn’t signify. My compliments to the 
ducheas when you see her.” Then FitzHoward went. “ And how’s my 
dear old friend ? ” asked Sir Raffle, as though of all men living Lord 
De Guest were the one for whom ho had the strongest and the oldest love. 
And yet be must have known that John Eames knew as much about it as 
he did himself. But there are men who have the most lively gratification 
in calling lords and marquises their friends, tliough they know that 
nobody believes a word of what they say, — even though they know how 
great is the odium they incur, and how lasting is the ridicule which their 
vanity pioduces. It is a gentle insanity which prevails in the outer couits 
of every aristocracy ; and as it brings with itself considerable annoyance 
and but a lukewarm pleasure, it should not be treated with too keen a 
severity. 

** And how’s my dear old fiiend ? ” Eames assured him that his dear 
old friend was all right, that Lady Julia was all light, that the dear old 
place was all right. Sir Raffle now spoke as though the ** dear old place ” 
were quite well known to him. “ Was the game doing pretty well ? Was 
there a promise of birds ? ” Sir Raffle’s anxiety was quite intense, and 
expressed with almost familiar affection. And, by-the-by, Eames, where 
aie you living at present ? ” 

‘ Well, I’m not settled. I’m at the Gieat Western Railway Hotel at 
this moment.” 

“ Capital house, very ; only it’s expensive if you stay there the whole 
season.” Johnny had no idea of remaining there beyond one night, but 
he said nothing as to this. By-the-by, you might as well come and 
dine with us to-morrow. Lady Buffle is most anxious to know you. 
There’ll be one or two >\ith us. I did ask my friend Dumbello, but 
there’s some nonsense going on in the House, and he thinks that he can'l 
get away.” Johnny was more gracious than Lord Dumbello, and accepted 
the invitation. 1 wonder what Lady Buffle will be like ? ” he said to 
himself, as he walked away from the office. 

He had turned into the Great Western Hotel, not as yet knowing 
where to look for a home ; and there we will leave him, eating his solitary 
mutton-chop at one of those tables which are so comfortable to the eye, 
but which are so comfortless in reality. 1 speak not now with reference 
to the excellent establishment which has been named, but to the nature of 
such tables in general. A solitary mutton-chop in an hotel coffee-room is 
not a banquet to be envied by any god; and if the mutton-chop be 
converted into soup, fish, little dishes, big dishes, and the rest, the matter 
becomes worse and not better. What comfort are you to have, seated 
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alone on that horsehair oliair, staring into the room and watching the 
waiters ns they whisk about their towels ? No one but an Englishman 
has ever yet thought of subjecting himself to such a position as that ! But 
here we will leave John Eames, and in doing ag I must bo allowed to 
declare that only now, at this moment, lias he entered on his manhood. 
Plitherto he has been a hobbledehoy, — a calf, as it were, who had carried 
his caldshncss later into life than is common with calves ; but who did not, 
perhaps, on that account, give promise of making a worse ox than the rest 
of them. His life hitherto, as recorded in these pages, had afforded him no 
brilliant success,— had hardly qualified him fur the r61e of hero which he 
has been made to play. I feel that I have been in fault in giving such 
prominence to a hobbledehoy, and that I should have told my story better 
had I brought ^Ir. Crosbie more conspicuously forward on my canvas, 
lie at any rate has gotten to himself a wife, — as a hero always should do ; 
whereas I must leave my poor fiiend Johnny without any matrimonial 
prospects. 

It was thus that he thought of himself as he sat moping over his 
solitary table in tlie hotel coffee-room. lie acknowledged to himself that 
ho had not hitherto been a man; but at the same time he made some 
resolution which, I ti'ust, may assist him in commencing his manhood from 
this date. 


CHArTER LX. 

Conclusion. 

It was eaily in June that Lily went up to her uncle at the Great House, 
pleading for Hopkin«, — pleading that to IIoi)king nught be restored all the 
privileges of head gardener at the Great House. There was some absur- 
dity in this, seeing that he had never really relinquished his privileges ; 
but the manner of the quarrel had been in this wise. 

There was in those days, and had been for years, a vexed question 
between Hopkins and Jolliffc the bailiff on the matter of — ^ — stable 
madure. Hopkins had pretended to the right of taking what he required 
from the farmyard, without asking leave of any one. JoUiffe in return 
had hinted, that if this were so, Hopkins would take it all. But I can^t 
eat it,” Hopkins had said. JoUiffe merely grunted, signifying by the 
grunt, as Hopkins thought, that though a gardener couIdn^t eat a moilii-* 
tain of manure fifty feet long, and fifteen high,— wouldn't eat it in the bofy, 
~he might convert it into things edible for his own personal use. And so 
there had been a great feud. The unfortunate squire had of oourse been 
called on to arbitrate, and, having postponed his decision by every con- 
trivance possible to him, had at last been driven by JoUiffe t6 declare that 
Hopkma should take nothing that was not assigned to him. HqpkinSi 
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when the decision was made known to him by his master, bit bis old lips, 
end turned round upon his old heel, speechless* You'll find it's so at all 
other places," said the squire, apologetically. “ Other places ! " sneered 
Hopkins* Whore would he find other gardeners like himself? It is 
hardly necessary to declare that from that moment he resolred that he 
would abide by no such order. Jollifie on the next morning informed 
the squire that the order had been broken, and the squire fretted and 
fumed, wishing that Jollifie were well buried under the mountain in 
question. “ If they all is to do as they like,” said Jollifie, “ then nobody 
won't care for nobody.'' The squire understood that an order if given 
must be obeyed, and therefore, with many inner groanings of the spirit, 
resolved that war must be waged against Hopkins. 

On the following morning he found the old man himself wheeling a 
huge barrow of manure round from the yard into the kitchen garden. 
Now, on ordinary occasions, Hopkins was not required to do with his 
own hands work of that description. He had a man under him who hewed 
wood and carried water and wheeled barrows, — one man always, and 
often two. The squire knew when he saw him that ho was binning, and 
bade him stop upon his road. 

** Hopkins,” he said, “ why didn't you ask for what you wanted, before 
you took it?” The old man put down the banow on the ground, looked 
up in his master's face, spat into his hands, and tlicn again resumed his 
bdirow. ** Hopkins, that won’t do,’* said the squire* “ Stop wheie 
}ou are.” 

‘‘What won’t do?” said Hopkins^^ still holding the barrow fiom the 
ground, but not as yet progressing. 

“ Put it down, Hopkins,” and Hopkins did put it down, “ Don’t you 
know that you are flatly disobeying my orders? ” 

“ Squire, I've been here about this place going on nigh seventy years.” 

“ If you’ve been going on a hundred and seventy it wouldn’t do that 
there should be more than one master. I’m the master here, and I intend 
to be BO to the end. Take that manure back into the yard.” 

“ Back into the yard ? ” said Hopkins, very slowly. 

“ Yes ; back into the yard.” 

“ What, — afore all their faces ? ” 

“ Yes; you’ve disobeyed me before all their faces.” 

Hopkins paused a moment, looking away from the squire, and shaking 
his bead as though he had need of deep thought, but by the aid of deep 
thought had come at last to a right conclusiqn. Then ho resumed the 
barrow, and putting himself almost into a trot, carried away his prize into 
the kitchen ^garden* At the pace which be went it would have been beyond 
the squire’s power to stop him, nor would Mr. Dale have wished to como 
to a personal encounter with his servant. But be called after the man in 
dire wrath that if he were not obeyed the disobedient servant should rue 
the consequences for ever. HofAins, equal to the oocasion, shook his bead 
os he trotted on, deposited his load at thn foot of the cunumber tomes, 
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And then At once returning to his master^ taidered to him the key of the 
greenhouse. 

Master/’ said Hopkins, speaking as best ho couid witli his scanty 
breath, ‘‘there it is; — there’s the key; of course 1 don’t want no 
warning, and doesn’t care about my week’s "wnges. I’ll be out of the 
cottage afore night, and as for the work’us, 1 suppose they’ll let me in 
at once, if your honour ’ll give ’em a line.” 

Now 08 Hopkins was well known by the squire to be tlio owner of 
three or four hundred pounds, the hint about the workhouse must be 
allowed to have been mclo-dramatic. 

“ Don’t be a fool,” said the squire, almost gnashing his teeth. 

“ I know I’ve been a fool,” said Hopkins, “about that ’ere doong; 
my feelings has been too much fi)r me. When a man’s feelings has been 
too much for him, he’d better just take hisself off, and lie in {he work’us 
till he dies.” And then he again tendered the key. But the squire did 
not take the key, and so Hopkins went on. “I s’pose I’d better just see 
to the lights and the like of that, till you’ve suited yourself, ^Mr. Dale. 
It ’ud be a pity all them grapes should go off, and they, as you may say, 
all one as fit for tlie table. It’s a long way the best crop I ever see on ’em. 
I’ve been that careful with 'em that I haven’t had a natural night’s rest, 
not since February. There ain’t nobody about this place as understands 
grapes, nor yet anywheie nigh that could be got at. My lord’s head man 
is wery ignoront ; but even if he knew ever so, of course he couldn’t 
come here. I suppose I’d better keep the key till you’re suited, Mr. Dale.” 

Then for a fortnight there was an interregnum in the gardens, terrible 
in the annals of AUington. Hopkins lived in his cottage indeed, and 
looked most sedulously after the grapes. In looking after the grapes, too, 
he took the greenhouses under his care; but he would have nothing to do 
with the outer gardens, took no wages, returning the amount sent to 
him back to the squire, and insisted with everybody that he had been dis- 
missed. He went about with some terrible horticultural implement always 
in his bond, with which it was said that he intended to attack JollifiTe ; but 
Jolliffe prudently kept out of his way. 

As soon as it had been resolved by Mrs. Dale and Lily that the 
flitting from the ^mall House at AUington was not to be aocomplished, 
Lily communicated the fact to Hopkins. 

“ Miss,” said he, “ when I said them few words to you ao 4 your 
mamma, 1 knew that you would listen to reason.” 

This was no more than Lily had expected ; that Hopkins should 
claim the honour of having prevailed by his arguments was a matter of 
course. 

“Yes,” said Lily; “we’ve mado up our minds to stay. Uncle 
wishes it” 

^ Wuiies it ! Laws, missj^it ain’t only i^ishes. And we all wishes 
it. Why, now, look at the reason of the thing, Hero’s Hm liew 
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But, Hopkins, it's decided. TWre going to staj. What I want 
to know is this ; can you come at once and help me to unpack 7 

“ What I this very evening, as is ” 

Yes, now ; we want to have the things about again before they come 
back from Guestwick.” 

Hopkins scratched his head and hesitated, not wishing to yield to any 
proposition that could bo considered as childish ; but he gave way at last, 
feeling that the work itself was a good work. Mrs. Dale also assented, 
laughing at Lily fur her folly as she did so, and in this way the things 
were unpacked very quickly, and the alliance between Lily and Hopkins 
became, for the time, very close. This work of unpacking and resettling 
was not yet over, when the battle of the manure broke out, and therefoie 
it was that Hopkins, when his feelings had become altogether too much 
for him ** about the doong,*’ came at List to Lily, and laying down at her 
feet all the weight and nil the glory of his sixty odd years of life, implored 
her to make matters straight for him. “ It’s been a killing me, miss, so 
it has ; to see the way they've been a cutting that sparagus. It ain't 
cutting at all. It's just hocking it up; — what is fit, and what isn’t, 
altogether. And they've been a putting the plants in where I didn't moan 
’em, though they know’d I didn’t mean ’em. I’ve stood by, miss, and 
said never a word. I'd a died sooner. But, Miss Lily, what my sufferings 
liave been, ’cause of my feelings getting the better of me about that — 
you know, miss — nobody will ever tell ; — ^nobody — nobody — nobody,” 
Then Hopkins turned away and wept. 

Uncle,” said Lily, creeping close up against his chair, “ I want to 
ask you a great favour.” 

great favour. Well, I don’t think I shall refuse you anything at 
present. It isn’t to ask another earl to the house, — is it ? ” 

“ Another earl I ” said Lily. 

“ Yes ; haven't you heard ? Miss Bell has been here this morning, 
insisting that I should have over Lord De Guest and his sister for the 
marriage. It seems that there was some scheming between Bell and Lady 
Julia.” 

“ Of course you’ll ask them.” 

** Of course I must. I've no way out of it. It’ll be all very well for 
Bell, who’ll be off to Wales with her lover ; but what am I to do with the 
earl and Lady Julia, when they’re gone ? Will you come and help me ? ” 

In answer to this, Lily of course promised that she would come and 
help. “ Indeed,” said she, I thought we were all asked up lor the day. 
And now for my favour. Unde, you must forgive poor Hopkins.” 

‘‘ Forgive a fiddlestick I ” said the squire. 

“ No, but you must. You can’t think how unhappy he is.” 

“ How can I forgive a man who woh’t forgive me. He goes prowling 
about the place doing nothing ; and he sends me back his wages, and he 
looks as though he were going to murder some one ; and all because he 
wouldn’t do as he told. How am I to forgive such a man as that} ” 
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« But, uncle, why not? ’* 

** It would be his forgiving me. Ho knows very well tliat he may 
come back whenever he pleases; and, indeed, fi>r Uio matter of that ho 
has never gone away.” 

“ But lie is so very unhappy.” 

“ What can I do to make him happier ? ” 

** Just go down to his cottage and tell him that you forgive him.” 

“ Then he’ll argue with me.” 

“ No ; I don’t think he will. He is too jnuch down in the world for 
arguing now.” 

“ Ah ! you don’t know him as I do. All the misfortunes in the world 
wouldn’t stop that man’s conceit. Of course I’ll go if you ask me, but it 
seems to me that I’m made to knock under to everybody. I hear a great 
deal about other people’s feelings, but I don’t know that mine are very • 
niuch thought of.” He was not altogether in a happy mood, and tAly 
almost regretted that she had persevered ; but she did succeed in carrying 
him off across the garden to the cottage, and as they went together she 
promised him that she would think of him always, — always. The scene 
with Hopkins cannot be described now, as it would take too many of our 
few remaining pages. It resulted, I am afraid I must confess, in nothing 
more triumphant to the squire than a treaty of mutual forgiveness. 
Hopkins acknowledged with much self-reproach that his feelings had been 
too many for him ; but then, look at his provocation ! He could not 
keep his tongue fiom that matter, and certainly said as much in his own 
defence as he did in confession of his sins. The substantial triumph 
was altogether his, for nobody again ever dared to interfere with his 
operations in the farmyard. He showed his submission to his master 
mainly by consenting to receive his wages for the two weeks which he 
had passed in idleness. 

Owing to this little accident, Lily was not so much oppressed by 
Hopkins as she had expected to be in that matter of their altered plans ; 
but this salvation did not extend to Mrs, Hearn, to Mrs. Crump, or, 
above all, to Mrs. Boyce. They, all of them, took an interest more or less 
6ti ong in the Hopkins controversy ; but their interest in the occupation of 
the Small House was much sti'onger, and it was found useless to put 
Mrs. Hearn off with the gardener’s persistent refusal of his wages, when 
she was big with inquiiy whether the house was to be painted inside, as 
well as out. Ah,” said she, I think I’ll go and look at lodgings at 
Guestwick myself, and pack up some of my beds.” Lily made no answer 
to this, feeling that it was a part of that punishment which she bad 
expected. Dear, dear,” said Mrs. Crump to the two girls ; well, to be 
f>ure, we should a been lone without ’ee, and mayhap we might a got ’Worsen 
in your place ; but why did ’ee go and listen up all your things in them 
big boxes, just to un&sten ’em all again ? ” 

** We changed our minds, Mrs. Crump,” siud Bell, with sohm 
severitjTt. 
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^ Yees, I know ye changed your mindses. Woll, it’s all right for the 
loikfi o’ ye, no doubt ; but if we changes our mindses, we hears of it.” 

So, it seems, do we I ” said Lily. But never mind, Mrs. Crump. 
Do you send us our letters up early, and then we won’t quarrel.” 

Oh, letters ! Drat them for letters. 1 wish there weren’t no sich 
tilings. There was a man hero yesterday with his imperence. I don’t 
know where he come from, — down from Lun’on, 1 b’Jeeve j and this was 
wrong, and that was wrong, and everything was wrong; and then he said 
he’d have me discharged the sarvice.” 

“ Dear me, Mrs. Crump ; that wouldn’t d(^t all.” 

Discharged the sarvice 1 Tuppence farden a day ! So I told ’tin to 
discharge hissclf, and take all the old bundles and things away upon his 
shoulders. Letters, indeed 1 What business have they with post-mis- 
Buses, if they cannot pay ’em better nor tuppence farden a day ? ” And in 
this way, under the shelter of Mrs. Crump’s storm of wrath against the 
inspector who had visited her, Lily and Bell escaped much that would 
have fallen upon their own heads ; but Mrs. Boyce still remained. I may 
here add, in order that Mrs. Crump’s history may bo carried on to the 
farthest possible point, that she Was not discharged the sarvice,” and 
that she still receives her twopence farthing a day from the Crown, 
“ That’s a bitter old lady,” said the inspector to the man who was driving 
him. “ Yes, sir; they all says the same about she. There ain’t hone of 
’em get much change out of Mrs. Crump.” 

Bell and Lily went together also to Mrs. Boyce’s. ** If she makes 
herself very disagreeable, I shall insist upon talking of your marriage,” 
said Lily. 

“ I’ve not the slightest objection,” said Bell ; ” only I don’t knmv 
Mhat there can be to say about it. Marrying the doctor is suph a very 
commonplace sort of thing.” 

‘‘Not a bit more commonplace than marrying the parson,” said Lily. 

“ Oh, yes, it is. Parsons’ marriages are often very grand affairs. 
They come in among county people. That’s their luck in life. Doctors 
never do ; nor lawyers. 1 don’t think lawyers ever get married in the 
country. They’re supposed to do it up in London. But a country 
doctor’s wedding is not a thing to be talked about much.” 

Mrs. Boyce probably agreed in this view of the matter, seeing that she 
did not choose the coming maniage as her first subject of conversation. 
As soon as the two girls were seated sho flew away immediately to the 
house, and began to express her very great surprise, — her surprise and her 
joy also^^at the sudden change which had been made in their plans. ” It 
is so much nicer, you know,” said fdie, that things should be pleasant 
among relatives.” 

“ Things always have been tolerably pleasant with us,” Said Bell. 

“ Oh, yes ; I’m sure of that. iVe always said it was quite a pleasut^ 
to see you and your uncle togetfaea, And when we heard about your all 
having to leave ” 
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^ But we didn^t hare to leave, Mrs. Boyce. We irere going to leave 
because we thought mamma would be more comfortable in Guestwick ; 
and now weVe not going to leave, because Wve ill ‘ changed our 
mindses,’ as Mrs. Crump calls it.” 

“ And is it true the house is going to be painted ? ” asked Mrs. Boyce. 

** I believe it is true,” aaid Lily. 

Inside and out ? ” 

“ It must be done some day,” said Bell. 

“Yes, to be sure; but I must say it is genel'ous of the squire. 
There’s such a deal of wood-work about your house. I know I wish the 
ecclesiastical commissioners would {mint ours;' but nobody ever does 
anything for the clergy. I’m sure I’m delighted you’re going to stay. As 
I said to Mr. Boyce, what should we ever have done without you ? I 
believe the squire had made up his mind that he would not let the place.” 

“ I don’t think he ever has let it.” 

“ And if there was nobody in it, it would all go to rack and ruin ; 
wouldn’t it? Had your mamma to pay anything for the lodging^ she 
engaged at Gtiestwick ? ” 

“ Upon my word, I don’t know. Bell can tell you better nbotit that 
than 1, as Dr. Crofts settled it. I suppose Dr. Crofts telh her everything.” 
Ai\d so the conversation was changed, and Mrs. Boyce was made to 
uiiilcrstand that whatever further mystery there might be, it would not bo 
unravelled on that occasion. 

It was settled that Dr. Crofts and Bell should bo married about the 
middle of June, and the squire determined to give what grace he could to 
ihe ceremony by opening his own house on the occasion. Lord De Guest 
and Lady Julia were invited by special arrangement between her ladyship 
and Bell, as has been before explained. The colonel also with Lady 
Fanny came up from Torquay on the occasion, this being tbo first visit 
made by the colonel to his paternal roof for many years. Bernard did 
not accompany his father. He had not yet gone abroad, but there were 
circumstances which made him feel that he would not find himself com- 
fortable at the wedding. The service was performed by Mr. Boyce, 
assisted, as the County Chronicle very fully remarked, by the Reverend 
John Joseph Jones, M.A., late of Jesus College, Cambridge, and curate of! 
St. Peter’s, Northgate, Guestwick ; the fault of which little advertisement 
was this, — that as none of the readers of the paper had patience to get 
beyond the Reverend John Joseph Jones, the fact of Bell’s marriage with 
Dr. Crofts was not disseminated as widely as might have been wiidied. 

Tlie marriage went off very nicely. The squire was upon his vety 
best behaviour, and welcomed his guests as though he really enjoyed 
their presence there in his halls. Hopkins, who was quite aware that he 
had been triumphant, decorated the old rooms with mlugkd ilowei^ and 
^muery with an assiduous care which pleated the two girls ndgiktfly. 
And during this work of wreathing and decking there was one little 
morsel of feeling dieplayed wUch may as well be told In these last lines. 
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Lily had been encouraging the old man while Bell for a moment hod 
been absent. 

“ I wish it had been for thee, my darling I ** he said ; “ I wish it had 
been for tliee ! ” 

** It is much better as it is, Hopkins,” she answered, solemnly. 

“ Not with him, though,” he went on, “ not with him. I wouldn’t a 
hung a bough for him. But with t’other one.” ^ 

Lily said no word further. She knew that the man was expressing 
the wishes of all around her. She said no word further, and then Bell 
returned to them. 

But no one at the wedding was so g.ay as Lily, — so gay, fo bright, and 
so wedding-like. She flirted with the old carl till he declared that he 
would marry her himself. No one seeing her that evening, and knowing 
nothing of her immediate history, would have imagined that she herself 
lind been cruelly jilted some six or eight months ago. And those "who 
did know licr could not imagine that what she then sufiTered had hit 
her so hard, that no recovery seemed possible for her. But though no 
recovery, as she herself believed, was possible for her, — though she was 
as a man whose right arm had been taken from him in the battle, still all 
the world had not gone with that right aim. The bullet which had 
maimed her sorely had not touched her life, and she scorned to go about 
the world complaining either by word or look of the injuiy she had 
received. ** Wives when they have lost their husbands still eat and 
laugh,” she said to herself, and he is not dead like that.” So she 
resolved that she would be happy, and I here declare that she not only 
seemed to carry out her resolution, but that she did cany it out in veiy 
truth. You’re a dear good man, and I know you’ll be good to her,” 
she said to Crofls just as he was about to start with his bride. 

“ ni tiy, at any rate,” he answered. 

And I shall expect you to be good to me, too. Bemember you have 
manied the whole family ; and, sir, you mustn’t believe a word of what 
that bad man says in his novels about mothers-in-law. He has done a 
great deal of harm, and shut half the ladies in England out of their 
daughteis’ houses.” 

** He shan’t shut Mrs. Dale out of mine.” 

“ Bemember he doesn’t. Now, good-by.” So the bride and bride- 
groom went off, and Lily was left to flirt with Lord De Guest. 

Of whom else is it necessary that a word or two should be said before 
I allow the weary pen to fall from my hand ? The squire, after much 
inward struggling on the subject, had acknowledged to himself that his 
sister-in-law had not received from him that kindness whish she had 
deseiwed. He had acknowledged this, purporting to do his best to amend 
his past errors; and I think I may say that his efforts in that line would 
not be received ungraciously by Mrs. Dale. I am inclined therefore to 
think that life at Allington, both at the Great House and at the Small, 
would soon become pleasanter thim it used to be in former days. Lily 
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80011 | 0 t the Balmoral boota, or, at least, sooa learaed that the power of 
getting them as she pleased had devolved upon her from hot uncle's gift ; 
so that she talked even of buybg the squirrel's cag^; but I am not aware 
that her extravagance led her as far as that. ^ 

Lord De Courcj we left suffering dreadfully from gout and ill-temper 
at Gourcy Castle. Yes, indeed ! To him in his latter days life did not 
seem to offer much that was comfortable. His wife had now gone from 
him, and declared positively to her son-in-law that no earthly considera- 
tion should ever induce her to go back again ; — not if 1 were to starve t " 
she said. By which she intended to signify that she would be firm in 
her resolve, even though she should thereby lose her carriage and horses. 
Poor Mr. Gazebee went down to Courcy, and had a dreadful interview 
with the earl; but matters were at last arranged, and her ladyship 
remained at Baden-Baden in a state of semi-starvation. That is to say, 
she hod but one horse to her carriage. 

As regards Crosbie, I am inclined to believe that he did again recover 
his power at his ofiice. He was Mr. Butterwell's masteni and thp master 
also of Mr. Optimist, and the major. He knew his business, and could 
do it, which was more, perhaps, than might fairly be said of any of 
the other three. Under such circumstances he was sure to get in his 
hand, and lead again. But elsewhere his star did not recover its ascen- 
dancy. He dined at his club almost daily, and there were those with 
whom he habitually formed some little circle. But he was not the 
Crosbie of former days, — the Crosbie known in Belgravia and in St. 
James's Street. He bad taken his little vessel bravely out into the deep 
waters, and had sailed her well while fortune stuck close to him. But 
he had forgotten his nautical rules, and success had made him idle. His 
plummet and lead had not been used, and he had kept no look-out ahead. 
Therefore the first rock he met shivered his bark to pieces. His wife, 
the Lady Alexandrina, is to be seen in the one-horse carriage with het 
mother at Baden-Baden. 
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IEEE is probably no hnmUn boiog more 
dogmatical than your thorough British 
sportsman. He firmly believes that but 
one correct and orthodox system of deal- 
ing with the ferce naturm exists, and that 
tliat is the trawlitional system which has 
been practised time out of mind by his 
own countrymen. He cannot persuade 
himself that ^ Frenchmen’’ in which 
compreheiudye denomination he conve- 
niently includes all mankind who are not 
subjects — can either ride, shoot, 
hunt, or fish, save after the abortive 
and unaatisfectory methods peculiar to 
“ tailors ” and ** muffs.” A foreigner’s 
account of a day’s sport of any kind con- 
vulses him with contemptuous laughter, 
for he at once detects in it a thousand unimportant flaws and blemishes 
which confirm him in his creed, that Frenchmen ” are pre-ordained by 
nature to be, and to remain, ignorant all their Lves of everything which a 
thorough &itish sportsman ought instinctively to know. How, indeed,” 

will he ask, is it possible to listen gravely to a fellow who talks of ^ a 
covey’ of snipe, ‘ a couple ’ of partridges, or ^ the tail * of a fox ? ” 

1 confess that I am not without serious misgivings that this intolerant 
spirit may not be confined to British sportsmen, but that it may equally 
prevail amongst the sportsmen of otlier nations; that American back- 
woodsmen may very possibly hold the solemn English swells who write 
pretentious books about buffalo hunting quite as cheap as we hold 
“foreigners” in general, in all matters pertaining to English wood-craft; 
and that a Gaucho rough-rider may, on his own ground, justly consider 
himself a better man across country than the best of our Leicestershire 
chivalry, if, indeed, the Gaucho has ever heard of the existence of those 
gentlemen. 

It is, therefore, with some diffidence that I proceed, at ths instigation 
of my friends, Messrs. Smith and Elder, to jot down on paper my recol- 
lections of a day’s stag hunting, which it was once my good fortune to see 
with the French Emperor’s hounds in the forest of Compi^gne. I must 
premise by stating that I know nothing of the noble science of venery as 
practised by the high school of French sportsmen ; that I knew nexjfc to 
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nediiiBg of the loealitiei ia which the hunt I am eixmt to describe tsoiGk ^lace^ 
and tibat 1 knew iSarcely aajr of the sporttaheA or women who were present 
at it, eren by sight. Z feaTt that this fMihr may appear as 

entirely and bopdewiy absurd in the eyes of the membara of the Imperial 
Hunt as would, to the readers of Belfg Lifi or the Fidi^ a namtiwe by 
one of Mr. Leech's most egregious hunting ** mossoos '* of << a ' clipping 
thing with the Queen's," from Ivor.Hoalli or Salt Hilt 

Stag hunting, as practised in the immediato neighbourhood of London, 
cannot, 1 imagine, be considered, even by its mom enthnsiaatic eotariaa, as 
a very elevated branch of the wild sports of Middlesex. You do not, 
indeed, hunt a wild aaimal at ail ; you hunt a wretched tamo brute, kept 
up in a stable, fed upon the best of beans, oats, and old hay^ and cliased 
round a paddock daily for the improvement of its wind and condition. 
You convey it to the place of execution in a van drawn by post-horses ; 
you flavour it highly with aniseed in order to solve all doubts and dilli* 
culties as to scent ; as the clock strikes ^vea you enlarge " it, and 
chivy " it fuHoualy for half a mile with horsewhipa and execrations to 
give it a start,” and you then lay on your hounds. 

As the poor beast generally prefers running along the roads,— ^if tlio 
weather is dry and the roads hard, — ^its feet soon give way and it is easily 
taken; but (f the roads chance to be soft, or if it betakes itself, as it 
sometimes will, to the ploughed lands, the chase is longer, and usually 
ends in some pond or stream, into which the hot and wearied deer 
rushes when it is utterly blown. Oocaaionally, the hounds maul ai«d 
mangle it so badly before the huntsmen can ride up to save it, that 
it has to be killed then and there, for, as its horns are sawn odT, it 
has no means of defending itself; oftener, however, it is secured by the 
aid of hunting whips and ropes, and is hauled into the neareto dam or 
coach-house, where it remains a prisoner until its van arrives to convey it 
home again. A few weeks' nursing qualifies it to appear in public once 
more, and so its miserable life passes away, until some sad day its toet ate 
entirely dei|^royed by the Macadam, or the hounds, distancing the hunts* 
men, tear it to pieces. Between the fiito of a badger, kept in a box to be 
drawn,” and that of a deer kept ia a paddock to be hunted, then is, in 
fact, very little to choose* 

1 have prefixed this bald sketch ef our method of huaimg the tome 
deer in Middlesex to the pitoent paper in older to beipeak from my Ihigliid^ 
readers some indulgeace^^df they ditoover during the course of my mm 
rative that the sportsmen of Franeii in finding, huntings and kilKng dto 
wild stag in its native forest, 4® not «any IMI thei# eperatSeUi pMhie^ # 
the same way as Mr. Bavts, the QuisuV imntoman, tfeea, 3H hminm 
gaot Thett is, doubtless, a fOCMl deal to he said jli el 

both vstoBWi yet I am eonvinced tha% win 1 Ur ihouliiiptove 

of neithm« aini sbowM d^unce them as eqiMdJy esu^ 

^.0A » Hu AmB nonunf^la tN M**, te 
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A DAY WITH THE iMPEROH’S HOUNDS. 


to the Hotel de la Cloche^ at Oompi^gne, in order to have a day with the 
Emperor's hounds. I knew nobody connected with Qie Court, nor did 
1 even know whether I had any busmess, as a stranger, to join the Im- 
perial Hunt at all. Nevertheless, I had heard so much of ^c beauty of 
the forest, and the splendour of the pageant, that I determined to take my 
chance as to the reception which an uninvited and unknown stranger 
would receive from the Grand Vefteur. 

The journey to Compi^gne was accomplished in about an liour and 
a half. In the carriage with me were several gentlemen wearing the 
livery of the Hunt — a very neat and becoming dress. It consists of a 
small tricorn hat, a loose dark g^een cutaway coat, and a red waistcoat, 
all richly bound and braided with gold, white leather breeches, Napoleon 
boots, and a couteau de chaase. An omnibus conveyed us across the 
river Oise and up the steep streets of the town to the Hotel de la Cloche^ 
where we found breakfast prepared for us. The inn stables were crowded 
with grooms and hunters awaiting their masters from Paris, and two or 
three very light open carriages, kept for the purpose, drawn by white 
post-horses, were ready to convey to the meet several other parties, who, 
like myself, had come to see the show. One of the first persons 1 
stumbled across was a stableman I recollected to have seen in the service 
of Mr. Z., the well-known London horse-dealer. I asked him what he 
was doing at Compi^gne. “ Brought over a couple of bosses, sir, for 
Mias — , to sell to the Hemperor ; " and, sure enough, there was thot 
accomplished little heart- and horse- breaker attired in one of Poole's 
neatest riding-habits, standing smiling at my elbow, booted and spurred, 
and eager for the fray. 

As soon as I could find my servant and hordes, I mounted, and rode 
slowly on towards the meet. The forest commences the moment you 
leave the town. It covers 8l),000 acres of ground, contains several large 
pieces of water, and is bounded on its western side by the Oise. Its soil 
appeared to me to be green sand upon clay ; it rode quite as clean and 
sound as the Nottinghamshire dukcries ride, and it grows finer oaks than 
either Clumber Wclbeck or Worksop can boast. It is pierced in all 
directions by no less than 1100 kilometres of wide, well-kept rides; and, at 
intervals of about two miles, are open spaces called camfours de cliaase^ 
about as big as Berkeley Square, from each of which these rides diverge 
in eight different directions. Innumerable guide-posts direct the stranger 
through what would be a hopeless labyrinth without them. < 

The meet on the occasion of which I am writing was the Carrifmr 
du Puita du Roi^ six miles from Compi^gne. 

On entering the forest I overtook the hounds, upwards of thirty 
couples of large, strong, and rather coarse dogs. They were attended by 
four valets de chiens^ on foot, and by two ptgueura, riding handsome 
English horses. These servants were dressed in the Imperial livery, and 
carried around them French horns, the footmen wearing long white 
Blockings gartered with black garters below their knees, and^'liigh-loir 
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•hoes ; with their tricorn hats they looked Veiy much like Knaves of 
Bpadei. They were abort, sturdy Allows, and during the day th^ had 
plenty of opportunities of showing that they knew ifieir craft right well, 
and were gifted with wonderful speed and bottom. A portion of the 
hounds had soft white cords coiled round their necks, raising in the 
minds of the uninitiated doubts whether they were going to hunt or going 
to be hanged. But it was explained to me, that it is the custom with 
Fi ench stag hunters to station in various parts of the forest rsZais, con- 
sisting of two or three couples of hounds, in charge of a valet, in order 
that they may be lanch on the stag if be happens to come near them, 
and that these cords were required to lead the relaie to their posts, and 
to restrain them till the moment arrived for slipping them. 

In company with the hounds we jogged on, passing alternately under 
lofly timber and by low copse, along firm sandy ridea until we 
reached the Carfifour du Putts du Bou We there found eight pens- 
d'arms in full uniform, mounted on tall bay Norman horses, one being 
posted at each of the eight entrances to the carre/our. At two or three 
small stalls women were selling coffee, brandy, bread, and roasted 
chestnuts; a large wood fire was blazing and crackling away merrily, 
sending its tall column of grey smoke up amongst the trees by which 
our place of rendezvous was overshadowed, and half-a-dozen light 
carriages filled with ladies were drawn up on the edge of the wood, so as 
to leave the space within the carrefour quite free. The hounds grouped 
themselves on the green sward around the Knaves of Spades who had them 
in charge; and we all betook ourselves to drinking coffee and burning 
gloria, and munching bread and chestnuts, and smoking — and waited. 

Presently we espied, far away down one of the green rides, a troop of 
horsemen slowly approaching. As it closed up, we discovered it to 
consist of fifly prime English hunters, covered witli green and gold 
clothing, marked with the Imperial crown and chiffre, and ridden and 
led by twenty-£ve neat grooms in the Imperial liveries. Five or sist of 
the horses bore ladies’ saddles. This cavalcade entered the carrdfour 
and drew up in line on the side opposite to that on which the hounds 
were rolling, gambolling, and fighting. Then there was another very long 
pause, only broken by the occasional arrival of a caliche and posters, 
or of a gentleman in tlie livery of the Hunt At last a prodigious 
cracking of whips and jingling of bells announced that the corUge firom 
the Castle was at hand. And exactly at 1 p.k. ten chars h hano dashed 
into the carrefour, preceded by the Onxnd Veneur on horseback. XSach 
char a bane carried twelve persons, sitting, three abreast; on four seats, 
and was drawn by six horses and attended by two mounted piqueurs* Tha 
horses were all bay Percheron mares about 15.3 in height, hnndiome, 
round, and strong, and veiy fast trotters ; their manes were plait^ their 
tails clubbed, their rope traces preposterously long, theinr neat 
heads abundantly gaink^ed with beUs and badger fyr» The postiliona 
and piqueurs all wore round glased hats, powder^ pigtails, green sad gM 
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and red vakteoato, leatfanr bmechtw, and kea77 jaek^hootsi^ after 

fe^on of the Mm tiaae, and nielded their wh^ widli dea&ainil 

The Emperor did not laini on this oceaeion, having to attend a Council 
of State, Bat in the front 9M of the firet char a banc aate tka Empresa 
and the Prinoees Anna Murat, vith a gentleman whoee name I could not 
learn. These two ladka ako wore the livery of the Hunt, less-^of 
ooQrse«^he breeehes, boots, and eoaicmtx dt cAosse, the Empreafs tricorn 
having the dktinotive ornaaient of a white ostrich feather coiled around 
its crown. Amongst the company in the cJiars a hanc I recognieed a 
couple English dukes, and some half dozen other English personages 
of note. Horses were provided for everybody who chose to ride, and 
several of the English visitors availed themselves of the Emperor’s 
liberality in this respect, but the greater portion of the party from the 
Castle appeared to prefer following the hunt on wheels. 

As soon as the Empress and Pi'ixmess Murat had mounted, the Grand 
Vmmr informed her Majesty that two stags had been rounded up in the 
early morning by the keepers axtd their limiers^ and were known to be 
within a short distance of the meet. The Empress at once indicated the 
direction in which she preferred that the i^ort should commence, and 
cantered with her party, followed by about forty gentlemen wearing 
the livery of the Hunt, the Imperial chcxr$ a hanc, a few officers in 
uniform belonging to the Ckasseurc cTA/nque in garrison at Compi^gne, 
a good many gmsd'armec who perform the pobce of the forest, and a 
perfect ckmd of piqumre and grooma, I and a littk niece of mine, who 
had acccmpaDied me on her pony, were the only two **• civihans ” present 
on horseback, save and except the pretty little hoTse-dealing horsebreaker ; 
and the very strong doubts Which I entertained whether we might not be 
looked upon as intruders induced me to kei^ aloof feom the Imperial 
party, and to ride within the margin of the forest. 

On reaching the next earrdfottr, we learned that the stag, disturbed 
by the noise of the approneliuig throng, was already afeot, and had 
just crossed it. A sort of semidrcle was thevefbre fomed, of whkh 
the Empress was the centre, and the hounds were brought by their 
vaiefa to be hod on tlie scent. Befere this oeremoiiy took place, my 
Httle niece said to me, 1 am sure tliat the Empress is looking at its. 
See, she is seiuliiig that gentlemaB to tell us to go away,” ajsd, sure enough, 
at that very moment an aide^dc^-camp, who had been speaking to her 
Majesty;, hat in hand, mdden^ turned his home round, and gailloped 
straight up to* the spot where we wero standing. I was prsfwrlng to 
apologize for mj intrusion, and to beat a retreat with the ipwce 
1 could, when tha Fremdunan ” coznieoTialy addressed wk, saying, The 
Emprese requests that the yoang Enghali la^ on the piebald pony wiU 
ride up to her side, where she will sea the qK>rt much better than where 
she is ROW placed,” and accordiingty the youeg Englieh My, irho was 
but faurtessi years eld« did canter up to where the Emfress of thefvwh 
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vfood, roSe bj tbe i»de cif ihat kh&d lady dttting m great poriioxt 
of the day. When doe is at heme, in England, die Urea in a midland 
eeanty, near one of the exiled princea ef the H^nie €i Orleana, dho 
is as popular with his neighboiira aa sndi a eourteoTts^ manfy’, and 
intelHg^t gendemsn deserree to be; and until her xnemorable ride in 
the forest of Campitfltne, 1 am coiiTineed that my little nieoe May i^os one 
of the moat devoted adherents the Orleans dynasty had ; but such is the 
frailty and eorrtiption of the female heart, that from that day forward 
her views on French pditios hare undevgofie an entire change. She 
has, I to aay, been ever sinoe a rank Imperialist, and I doubt 

whether even Mr. Kinglake^e celebrated Ihurteenth ebapter would succeed 
in inducing the gratefrd and proud frttk girl to think any ill of the terrible 
Man of Doemnber, whose beautiful and gentle wife was so thoughtful and 
good-natured to her, a child md a stranger, during their pleasant gallop 
through the forest of Compile on that bright November morning. It 
seems so ea^ for ro}'aIty to win popularity by small courtesies like these, 
tbat 1 often wonder why the attempt is so seldom made. 1 never saw 
it made before, and I can answer for it that on this occasion it succeeded 
perfectly. 

As soon as the bounds were away, the sport proceeded as prosperously 
as woodland hunting on a good scenting day generally does. We galloped 
up one ride and down another, guided chiefly by the cora da chaaae of 
the huntsmen, which made known to the initiated the direction in which 
tbe stag was tending. At one time he was deckred to be making straight 
for the Etmga da St Pierre, at anotkfr fbr the Grande Eaear&oire, and 
wo variedi our course accordingly. At kst, after running within the 
forest for upwards of an hour and a half, he broke cover, crossed a strip 
of cultivated land about a mile in width, and plunged into the Oise, 
followed by the hounds. In an incredibly short time all tbe huntsmeb, 
horse and foot, were colleeted on the bank of the river, eneotiraging 
the hounds with their voices and their horns ; and they were aoou joined 
by the Empresa and her party. The ekara a hanc, which bitd followed 
the chase with gregt spirit and success as long as the stag remained in 
cover, Were hate threwu imt, not being abk to get across the deep ploughed 
land, and came to a halt in the high scad which runs between the IbreSt 
and tbe river. 

At this motneiit n eurioua litik efhnde in the day’s aipoti ceeurred, 
A light ssdkAd drove sokify up, d»wn by four of the Imperial hotness 
ajid out of it two kdks handed the Pfdww imprrm/, a stordy comelj^ bey of 
seven years eld, with chubby cheriu and eri^ curliDg black hair* Me, 
too, was dressed fat the Mve^ of hk frAeris Hunt, wearing a Ikik trietoH 
hat with aw cMtoich kather, a Utik green ewt-away coat and a HMe ved 
wideleoat koed with foN, Bttk vdrite ktoher lwe^e% atnd little Msv|m* 
iehn booi% and I am chHged to oonfesi that he locM Uko 

Tom Thnarik A adte ef a pony, dsaassiw as a was 

wskhv frir hiau Be ssetantod k gtostl edeMilie^ had yto toe d s rf 
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to canter boldly and easily across tbe plough to the river aide to join his 
tnoihet^ and witness the death of the stag. His governor rode by hk 
ride, two grooms followed, and four genstFarmes watchfully prevented the 
crowd from pressing too close upon hk heels. 

The sight, when we reached the river, was very striking. Under the 
bank were grouped the vahta de chiena and the huntsmen in a high 
state of excitement ; above it stood the Empress, the Prince Imperial^ and 
their auite^ and on the opposite side of the Oise were about a hundred 
men in blue blouses — the inhabitants of a neighbouring village, who had 
turned out to see the fun. Behind us were the tall dark timber trees of 
the forest, in front a wide open cultivated plain, and high up on our left, 
the town and castle of Compiegne, distant about five miles. The stag 
WAS swimming about at his ease in the river, the hounds seemed much 
distressed, and a couple of huntsmen in a punt, with short carbines, 
were endeavouring to get into a position from which they could shoot 
the animal without danger to the hounds or to the people on the banks. 
After a good deal of dodging and one or two misses, a lucky shot struck 
it in the neck, when it turned short round, met the hounds, and was 
almost instantly drowned by them. 

The day’s sport was then over, and we devoted our best energies to 
getting back to Compiegne as fast and as fussily os we could. Why 
^^e were in such a hurry I cannot say. A W'onderfully well-appointed 
caleche awaited the Empress in the high road, and trotted off with her 
and Princess Anna Murat; another, in which the Prince ImperiaVa governess 
and honne were waiting for him, reconveyed that precocious young poten- 
tate back to his nursery ; the chars a banc followed in their wake, as did 
tlie sportsmen and women on horseback and the crowd of grooms and 
piqueura, the hounds remaining in charge of the footmen. Such a brilliant 
scramble and scurry I never before witnessed, such cracking of whips and 
jingling of bells and trotting of horses; the stout Percheron mores, in spite 
of the unsparing way in which they liad been “ bucketed ” up and down 
the forest rides for several hours, taking home their heavy chars h banc 
with the greatest ease at the rate of eleven miles an hour. 

At tho Cloche^ at Compiegne, a table d^hCte was ready for us hungry 
hunters as soon as we arrived. Overtures were made to me during the 
evening for the purchase both of my own horse and my niece’s pony on such 
tempting terms that I found it very difficult to resist them ; a corpulent 
capitalist, who had lazily passed the day in one of the Imperial chara a banc, 
sending me word that he would give any price in reason for “ le mer^ 
veilleux cob ” which the tall Englishman had ridden — the said eph being 
sixteen hands high and eighteen years old I We were told that we ought 
to repair at nine o’clock to the courtyard of the castle, where the curee^ or 
breaking up of the stag, would take place by torcNlight, in presence of the 
Emperor and the Court. But at nine o’clock the last train started for Paris 
— bo the curee we could hot and did not see. But my groom — a grumbling 
Englishman — who hated being away from his wile and his beer, and 
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who Toted Farit poor place," and declared that English horses must 
ineritahly become broken>winded if they ent French hty — did see it, 
and told me, to my surprise, that it was such a ‘"stunning" sight that 
he would hare walked all the way from England rather than hare missed 
it. Being a man of few words, he would not or could not explain to me 
what there was in the ceremony which struck his torpid ihncy so much, 
but such was Jack Baren’s report of the cum by torchlight at Compiegne, 
and I give it for what it may be worth. 

At the railway station we entered an empty carriage, from which we 
were speedily ejected by the station-master, who told us that it was 
specially reserved for a great lady from the Castle, and, presently, the 
prett^ttle horsebreaker, who had been had over “ special " from London 
to exhibit and sell Mr. Z.’s horses to the Emperor, but who had Med in 
her mission in consequence of his Majesty’s absence on affairs of state, was 
ceremoniously handed into it by the Emperor's head groom, the guard 
blow his hoiH'— the train started — ^we all fell asleep — and by half-iMut ten 
we were drinking tea and talking over our day’s sport in our apaitments 
at the Grand Hotel du Lomre. 
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Timb has a magic wand 1 
What is this inaata haad, 
Moth-aaton, moqidy, and 
Covered with flotf ? 

Faded, and stiff,, aM scant, — 

Ckn it be ? no, it can’t — 

Yes,— I declam ’tia Aunt 
Pradeneo’s Muff ! 

Years ago— twenty-three"! 

Old Undo Bamaby 
Gave it to Aunty P. — 

Laughing and teasing— 

“ Pru , of the breezy curls, 

Whisper these solemn churls, 

What holds a pretty QtrVa 

Hand without squeezing ? ” , 

Uncle was then a lad 
Gay, but, I grieve to odd. 

Gone to what’s called ** the bad ” — 
Smoking . . and worse ! 

Sleek sable then was this 
Muf!, lined with pvMness^ 

Bloom to Is 

Seldom avenm 

I see in retrospool 

Aunt, in bet MhodaikUi 

Gliding. 

Gravely 

Psalm-bool^ miMl herchief new, 
Peeped firohe the Muff of Pru — 
Young men — and pious too— 
Giving hep 

Pure was thp Ilk ihie W 
Then — from Her muff, ’ISb Bald, 
Tracts she distributed : — 
Scapegraces many, 

Seeing the grace they lack’d, 
Follow’d her — One attack’d 
Prudence — and got his tract 
Oft’ner than any 1 


Love has a poteni apefi t 
Soon this l!^’ev-do*'Wellt, 

Aunt’s sweet snsoeptible 
Heart undermining, 

Slipped, 80 the scandal runs,, 

Notes in the pretty nun’s 
Mnff— triple-eonier’d ones— 

Pink as its Mning I 

Worse even, soon the jade 
Fled (to oblige her blade !) 

Whilst her friends tkonght that they'd 
Lock’d her up tightly : 

After such shocking games 
Aunt IS of wedded dames 
Go}cst— and now her name’s 
Mis Golightly. 

In female conduct flaw 
Sadder I never saw, 

Still I’vo faith in the law 
Of compeusatian. 

Once Undo went astw^y-^ 

Smoked, joked, and sworn pwny— 
Sworn by, he’s now, by a 
Large congregate i 

Changed is the Ch#)A of ^ 

Ne3g he’s (hff tWM mi* 

Grava^ witA a doojila fh|a,-4 

Blesthl»til4kimil 

Changed iP tha pth tnh WW%— 
Preaphftwas 

Moitiifo of sfender wfts, 

Then beg this MnfE, and its 
Fair Owner pardon : 

AWafor the 6esf*— indeed 
Such is my simple creed — 

Still I must go and weed 
Hard in my garden. 

FREDBBICK LOCKER. 
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Tx A kftmet artiele* An atliempt waA made to dispel the popular error 
respeeting the scareltj^ of books tender the Roman JSmpiro, and to tbow 
that, ef en without the aid of the Priniting Pre$e, boehe were both numerotis 
and inexpena^e) thanks le slare-labonr on the one liand, and to a brife^ 
demand fer booke on tlie part of the Roman people. We have no snoh 
error to dispel in onr present article. No one is misled as to the small 
place oeeupied bj books and bookselling in the dhjs before printing was 
invented ; and we hare therefore no paradox with which to pique enri- 
ositj. All we wish to do is to lay before onr readers such scanty facts 
as we have gleaned respecting the condition of bookselling at its origin 
in modem thnea — at the very close of the Middle Ages^ and eommence^ 
ment of the new era. 

If in the Middle Ages books were rare and costly, it was not, as many 
suppose, because printing was unknown, nor was it because slave-labour 
had ceased, but imnnly because the igncsrance And apathy of the public in 
all directions opened by literature, redueed the demand for books to a 
minimum, find because this f^ble demand permitted the production of 
books to become mere and more coetly, keeping the art of producing them 
in a few hands. In those ages only the clergy eould read and wiite ; wyL* 
could, they always boast of these small accomplishments. The igooranee 
of many Of the lower clergy may be estimated by an anecdote and a 
decree. The anecdote is preserved in the epistfes of Bonitace) where we 
read! that Pope Zacharks complained of having heard a priest in Bavaria 
baptize a child wmim Potrw, st Fiiia, et Spiritus Sanoti / This proves 
that he umt have lestmed the Church Service by rote. The decree is 
that of the Counctl of Toledo, whk^ forbid any one being erdaked as a 
priest mlsss he can read the psahaoh and has soSae knowledge of the 
ceveBumleaf If sueh was the culture of the ekrgy, we may mppose 
a cosaplete %noranee eu the part of the kity ; and the learned Benedict 
tines assure tts that dmng the lewtb mkI ekvovlh eewturies it was rare 
te iud a layasan hs Fraiee who could read and write.| Did net the aaisne 
of elerk kmg centhlue the tynm^me -of one who could read aud wrics f 
Rviu hh^ wwre siddoui aible tu a%w ihd» umBes. Oac sems of royal 
autographs, begiaa with Richard 11. 

* “tnidisbiug bsfew the Ags ol JkiaiUT ia«4. 

t QmcH, IbhAlTO. uwihw sa ftlt n it wia d igiik l k citMr 

as*k» dsinoeps peroipiat giMm fP nou ICl CawtNPia w mU m St 

hynmortim ^ bsg ili pdi luriiMa neesdt lUtlupiUU i Mfimsm 

rUM iMLXLli. 

t BU tn i m l o i l wi i m (»4t % 
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For such a public, books would have been about as appetizing as apple* 
dumplings to a lion. It was only in the Church and in the extremely 
restricted circle of jurists and doctors, that literature had any existence* 
The Church was forced to keep some small culture alive, and monks were 
copyists by necessity as well as by inclination. Partly because the parch- 
ment on vhich they wrote was costly, and partly because the art of copying 
was pursued at leisure and under no great stimulus, the manuscripts 
became more and more splendid and elaborate. Whoever has cast a glance 
at the Illuminated Manuscripts which are still preserved, will understand 
the sarcasm of the Bolognese jurist, Odofrodi, who in the thirteenth 
century said that writers were no longer writers but painters.* A division 
of labour soon became established, one writing the letters, another design- 
ing the initials and borders. In several old manuscripts ^e see places 
left for the illuminator, which have not been filled up. Nor was this 
luxury of ** getting-up ” confined to Bibles and Missals. Even law books, 
which are now so plain, were then splendid ; and a writer in the twelfth 
century complains that in Paris the Professor of Jurisprudence required 
two or three desks to support his copy of Ulpian, gorgeous with golden 
letters.f 

When, therefore, we read, as we often read, of the enormous sums 
paid for books in the Middle Ages, we should remember that these prices 
represent what in our days would be prices paid for works of art or virtu. 
Eespecting the actual cost of any manuscript which was simply a copy of 
some ancient or contemporary work, we have tolerably precise infor- 
mation, since the sum is often named in the work itself. The prices 
varied according to the extent, age, rarity, and popularity of the original.^ 
In general, a work was copied then, as it would be by our law-stationers 
now, at a fixed sum per folio. 

At first there was no sale of books. The monks were employed in 
various monasteries copying works, and these copies were exchanged for 
others, or sent away as presents. Gradually, a sort of commerce sprang 
up. And when universities were founded, the demands of students and 
professors caused a greater activity, to supply which there arose a regular 
class of copyists. The invention of paper, which in the thirteenth century 
came into general use, was of great importance ; not only did it replace 
the expensive parchment, and enable copies to be made at a comparatively 
trifling cost, but it put a stop to the wholesale destruction of ancient 
manuscripts by the ignorance and cupidity of monks, who sold valuable 
works as mere parchment, or erased the productions of Greek and Roman 


* Hodie scriptores non stmt scriptores, imo pictores, imdie didmtis qnod duirfSB 
Cfidttnt literis, seens ac oUm, cun boni erant pictoiea mail scriptores, tahnla oedehat 
picture, litena cedobant oharte.’*---FAtTOSlin s i?!i disrit atehiggmmHi 
profetsoribui a taculo XL naque ad XIV. 1769, 1. 187. 

t Mexnxos : HiMtariathe Varykichmq der NjCtea, ftc. 1798, II. 588. 
t Km<moFy,inhiBe]nditelitdcwo]k,i>M 
Leipzig, 1853, has given a long list of price* paid falkms auuiaseHpta 
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tbiukers to roplaoe tbem with thdr own foolbb legends sod bomilieB* 
Benvenuto da Imola has told us wbat Boccaccio^ his venerable master, 
had related to him of his experience at the celebrated monastery of Monte 
Casino, one of the very earliest founded, and long renowned folr its classic 
treasures. He asked to see the libraiy, and fbund it a mere lumber- 
room. On inquiring why so many priceless works were mutilated as he 
saw them, he was told that when the monks were in need of a few pence*, 
they took a sheet, erased the writing, and replaced it by a psalm.* 

When paper came into use, and a small public of students was ready, 
what was the position of booksellers? Very different from that of the 
magnates of the Row in our day; though, even in our day, ccrttdn 
lingering traces of the old conditions are discernible. Booksellers were 
at iirst mainly hodk-hnders^ and hardly to be called publishers at all. 
Tliey did sell books, but their chief trade was in Mr. Mudie's way. They 
were called stationers, atationarii ; and the name still lingers in Stationer's 
Hall, the great fountain of legalised publication. Why they were so 
named is by no means clear. Grevier tells us that one of the meanings of 
the Latin word atatio is entrepdt^ and he adds that the booksellers did 
little else in those days than furnish a place of deposit where private 
prisons could send their manuscripts for 6ale.| Kirchoff intimates that 
atationarii meant stationary or resident booksellers, as distinguished from 
wandering pedlars. Does the fact that in those days^ the vendors of 
drugs were also styled stationers, throw any light upon the subject ; and 
does it account for the general practice on the Continent, and in our 
smaller provincial towns, of combining the sale of stationery Avith that of 
drugs and groceries ? 

It is certain that the stationers not only lent books, but also acted as 
commission agents for the sale of books deposited with them. And what 
a commission ! Think of it, ye magnificent bibliopoles who quaff your 
champagne out of author's skulls (which every one knows is the daily 
practice), think of your commission being limited to one or two per cent., 
and, on very rare transactions, for very small sums I Think of being by 
law forbidden to buy any work yourself which had been deposited with 
you for sale, or to get any one else to buy it for you, unless it had been 
with you for a whole month ! For those were not the days of liberty, 
least of all of free trade. All trades and profesi^^ons wera jealously con-* 
ti'olled by the strong but not discriminating hand of Government. No one 
was supposed to understand his own interest so well as the patema! 
Government understood it. No one was thought able to manage tkti 
business without aid from those who had no interest in it The aMaPmtU 
were under the control of the univenities ; and in 1275, that of 
published n statute, which forced eveiy stationer to tidte the oath of 
allegiance once a^year; and ibroed him to do many other which 

i 1791 , 1160 , 
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wwtld caTi 9 e tpbe B(m to iQiimuv «6mewhat rebeUiouflj. Pe iNia ob%«A 
to 09ibibit eTe37 book at once, annon&ieiD^ both the title and its prices Xf 
a purchaser cawM, the bookseller was not trmsied with receHmg the 
money ; he could only stand by and see it paid over to the preprietoTy 
receiving at the soma tiato his commissioft. There was not much ebani'* 
pagne quaffed out of that, I imagine. If this restricted booksellei: was 
guilty of any IVaud or contravention of the statutes, he was finied heavily, 
deprived of his and all teachers and students were ibrbiddeni to 

have dealings with him, on penalty of losing their privileges. 

la 1292, the bookselling corporation of Paris consisted of twenty-four 
copyists, seventeen bookbinders, nineteen parchment dealers, thirteen 
illuminators, and eight simple dealers in manuscripts. In 192d, the 
number of staiionarn and librarii was twenty-nine — of whom, two were 
women : a detail which reminds us that women have ever since continued 
to figure as publishers and printers in France ; and only in the last few 
years have we known such things in England. 

Jews were, for some reason or other, forbidden to sell books ; nor have 
they ever shown a very lively desire to quaff their champagne through 
the agency of literature. But in the ISth eentmry, if any Jew had a 
manuscript for sale, he was obliged to employ a stationer. Such was 
the law. It k needless to say that the Jews found little difficulty in 
evading it. 

Bedsides the atatioxiers, Paris had several pedlars, er, as we should call 
them, stall-keepmis, not attached to the universi^, yet not foee from 
university control : auch, for example, as the rule forbidding them to sell 
any work at a higher price than ten sous (a proof that o/^ books were not 
beyond the reach of slender purses) ; and the rule wliiek denied them the 
right of selling in shops or booths^ permitting them to e^bit their 
wares under the free heaven. Who does not lecegake tW descmadants 
of these pedlars ? Will yoa erev again ii|>6nd a uicurning turning oifer the 
volumes ranged along the pasapets of Faria q^uaya, or on the benches by 
the Palazzo Riccatdi in the Via XMga of Florence) or in the Place du 
Pantheon at Bame, without thinking of the Middle Ages? Will you 
ever pass an invevtod umbrella, wil^ its peint# and old book% aroQt by the 
curbstone of Oxford Street, or Tottenham Court Bond, and obt aaa ^ k 
the Uxteal dtanmndaut of the unattached Parkian bookiellee ? 

In BolagiM Ae statkBers ireveebitged to be of leandag« capabk 
of leokiag hftsr tihe oorreeiaesa of the stamusesipl tiwy kati A heavy 
hue for eveiy inoovtsetaess ihaxfeiied thait vigifoo^ ^ thasg 
towns the sate of books might be amelh ^ hm 9t ^ 
toterab^ active. Raqh beak uhvi dkWad kdo 
Mod, as we should now eaU ihmh ^ % the kea! of 9wh 

pM was fixed i aontotimes i| waa aidy % four agmal 

shillnigB, and in very rare caaet, pounds. Thus while die osdinaiy sohod* 
books ^were accessible even to poor’ itudaifSi^ the wm VahsaW# bdoks 
were not even to be read without d tOfig put^* Orgd ^|e aedatr af\hi* 
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that induced a certain Archdeacon of Canterbury to leave, by will, all hia 
theological works to the Chancellor of the figlise de Paris, who was also a 
librarian, with the express command that they were to be lent gratuitously 
to poor students.* 

How seldom books wer«i boiiight be Sitiiaated from what Savigny 
aays, that in the thirteenth century the ^libraries of many eminent jurists 
consisted of only four or six books. And, as if to keep the trade low, 
the university decreed that no stationer should be allowed to sell or give 
books to any other university;! nor waake allowed to put a higher price 
on the books than had been fixed in fmrtner days. Nay » the very students 
were forbidden to take a book away from the city unless under express 
permission. In Paris also it was forbidden to sell any book without the 
permit of the University, “ a6n qu’il soit pris des mesures pour d’une 
part ne point emp^oher le gain du Ubraire, et de Tautre faire en sorte que 
ruruversite ne soit point priv^e de Tusage d’un exemplaire qui peut lui 
otre utile.”! Students, were allowed to make copies of works fpr them- 
selves, if they deposited a sufficient pledge vitk the stationer ; but this 
was a luxury few students indulged in. 

However, the protectionist policy may have obstructed the tradb of 
literature^ it is dear that the great obstacle lay in the public apathjTr 
No sooner was there a demand for books than the means supplying that 
demand were found. Had the masses needed literature, oupyistB would 
have been as plentiful as gardeners are now. In the middls of the ffiur** 
teenth century when the intellectual ferment was beginning to work| Milaa 
alone had as many as forty professional scribes ; and it soon beoamo the 
fashion to possess manuscripts. Philip of Burgundy is said his 
secretary to have kept scribes very much as the Bomans did : pour 6tio 
garni d’une librairie non parefile k toutes,” says Aubert; “U a dio son 
jeune eigo eu h bos geiges plusieurs traducteurs grande clercs,, experts 
orateurs, historiens et escripvains, et diverses Gentries en gxos nombre 
diligemment labourana.”§ And the practice of copying vas continued 
long after the invention of printing^ copies being xnade even from printed 
books. Greek books were copied until the 19th century, when the 
labours of AlduB,^ Proben^ tmd Pstftswe finallj eatahiisbad the supremacy 

* Caavixn ; op. piL 

^ unwinsiQi, af CMusonanf sxsppni iiswawfl snao vef miiiiiWMia ana psssiiusjpil 
W aiftMAo alkiuw. al poitMMf 
«. .A ft 1,4 i ifamaiMt ap. (Mil 8^ Ml t 
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Ov all the many changes *\vhich of late years have occurred in the habits 
and manners of the English people, there is perhaps not one more striking 
than that which has reversed the truth of the proverb ** As drunk as a 
lord,” At the time it arose, like most other proverbs, it was founded 
on truth ; the nobility, as well as the middle classes, not only considered 
drunkenness as no disgrace, but not unfrequently looked at it aS the 
characteristic of a good fellow. In those days a three-bottle man was con- 
sidered as a being to be envied, and one who took regularly his bottle of 
poll a day as a good-natured estimable man. In the present day is there 
such a being as a drunken lord ? We by no means profess to have a 
very large acquaintance with the peerage, but the result of our experiencu 
is, that we have never met with a drunken nobleman. Nor is this extra- 
ordinary sobriety characteristic only of the aristocracy ; the middle classes, 
and those principally in direct association with the latter, fully share in 
the credit due to temperance. It can, without the slightest difGculty, be 
proved, and by undoubted statistics, that the middle and higher orders of 
Englishmen are now the most sober body of men in Europe, while so great 
'Was formerly their reputation for intemperance, that the scandal is not even 
yet extinct in France, notwithstanding better acquaintance with our nation. 
The Englishman of their farces is almost always a hard drinker. 

Whence, then, this extraordinary change in the drinking habits in 
the middle and higher orders of Englishmen 7 Many reasons have been 
given for it, such as the introduction of the lighter French and German 
'wines, after the cessation of the war. Possibly this might have had some 
effect, but not to the extent imagined, because claret was as well known and 
as muchr drunk before the war as it is now, and our countrymen had even 
then the reputation of being hard drinkers ; and it is more than probable 
that the proverb, ** As drunk as a lord,” arose before port wine was much 
in vogue in England. Another reason has been given — that the example 
of sobriety shown us by foreigners has been imitated ; but this appears not 
only uncomplimentary to the intelligence of our higher orders, who have 
been in communication with them, but invalid as concerns the poorer of the 
middle orders who cannot afford to travel, and yet are perhaps tlie^most 
sober portion of our population. The temperance idiown by shopmen and 
clerks in our larger buuness lestablishments is most praiseworthy. True, 
occasionaily one of these, when out for bis holiday, may make a umpleion 
of himself, by imitating the manners of a fast young man, as pourtrayed in 
some farce he may have seen, or become over-heated by some abominable 
mixture he may have swallowed at a singing or smoking saloon j but a 
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gevere headache the next day^ and a emart reproof from hia employer 
generally atones for the indiscretion, and during the osp^t six montba he is 
content with the exceedingly innocent table-beer of Ae establishment. 

Peihapa to no cause can the extraordinary revolution in the drinking 
habits of the higher and middle classes of sodely in this country be 
more distinctly traced than to the introduction of the club-house system. 

It may be said that club-houses existed for the aristocracy long before this 
drinking reformation commenced, but this is not altogether correct. That 
White's, Boodle's, and Brook's, may have been founded many years before 
sobriety became the distinctive characteristic of a gentleman U true; but 
they were very dilferent in their organization from modern clubs, and, in 
fact, from the habits of their own members at the present day. Had 
Sir Eichard Mayne existed half a century since, and those clubs had been 
{illowed to remain in their then state without any interference, he would 
have been most justly accused of neglect of duty ; they would, to a cer- 
tainty, have been indicted as nuisances by such a body of men as geperally, 
with all their faults, compose our modern parochial boards. Even in later 
times, not more than thirty years since, this total disregard to decency in 
tlie management of our clubs existed, and the notorious Crockford's may 
be quoted as an example. They carried with them, also, a certain sort of 
absolution To become One of their members seemed to give a licence to 
behave like a rou^, " or a blackleg, if it pleased them, without remark 
or objection. It is occasionally amusing to note our honest John Bull" 
contempt of our French neighbours’ extenuating circumstances, ” and 
then examine a little into the manner in which we used to find extenuating 
circumstances in the lives and habits of those who lived upon gambling, 
and that too of a description which occasionally not only bordered closely 
on swindling, but sometimes passed the limits. It is curious for those old 
enough to look back on the leaders of fashion in those days, and imag^e 
in what repute they would be held in the present. 

But to return to the subject matter of our paper — the change in the 
drinking habits of the middle and higher orders. It appears to have 
commenced about the time the club-house system, in the present acceptation 
of the word, began to be in fashion. In a club a member is not obliged 
to drink for the benefit of the house. In hotels, on the contraij, it 
is almost an absolute necessity. Consider a member of parliament^ or a 
lord, remaining for a fortnight or t&ree weeks at an hotel without 
drinking wine, and then imagine the amount of respect mine host*' would 
have for him at the expiration of his sojourn. It is, perhaps, this one 
principle in the club-house system which renders it far more conducive 
to temperance than the tavern or public-house. A ooaaiderabie dia-^ 
turbanee took place some few years since in London, In consequenoe of 
an attempt to close public-houses on the Sunday, and the publie press 
to a great extent i^pothised with the rioters, justly conaideritig that if 
the rich nian*8 public-house (his club) was aBoWed to ranaain open, it waa 
a gross piece of despotism to deny the pot’ll mm u aimUar advafrti^ 
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Alllkiovigll tl»« iirgnluent bad gtaat reaBon iia act saitta liat^ il was 
perfect. The great elation to tbe pali^o^^hoQse betag o|jaii was^ 
the £i^tiest desecration d* the dabbatli which arose from It^ The same 
ol^eotion does not applj to dnbe^^and why ? The members «re already 
educated in temperance, and have no part in those did^itrbanoea which 
mark on the police^ oonrt registers on Monday, how hard it it the 
working population to resist the temptation of open public-houses on 
8unday« Few of our readers are aware of the immense sums ^nt 
in these places by the London workmen. An adrertisement sortie time 
since appeln^ in \he Dispatch newspaper, for the sale of a large prtbHe- 
house in Edgeware Road, the returns of which were 240Z. a week. 
This is an amount equal to the whole expenditure lor wine, beer, and 
Jjpirits, of the Athenaeum, Reform, and ConserYatire clubs put together, 
with a balance of more than a thousand a year to spare. The returns of 
the Trevor Hall, Knightsbridge, are said to exceed the expenditure in 
alcoholic liquors of the four largest clubs in St. Jameses put together, and 
yet there are seventeen other public- houses, all doing a Nourishing trade, 
within a radius of three hundred yards of the building. 

If, tlven, the club-house system, by shielding its membars from the 
necessity of drinking for the benefit of the house, has had so beneficial 
an effect on the middle and higher classes of Englishmen, ^why may not 
a similar effect be obtained by its introduotion among working-men? 
The amount spent in drink in many of the trades appears almost fabulous. 
A gang of three hundred excavators were employed last year on a certain 
Government work. The contractor hired, for twelve months, a sinmill 
public-house near the spot where they were employed. At the ejad of 
the year, he found his men had expended at the house 7,5001. for beer 
and spirits — or an average of nearly ten shillings per head per week. 
Compare this with the expenditure of the dSfforent West-end clubs, and 
the conclusion w'ill appear very sixrprktxig. The average weekly expen- 
diture of each member of the Kefoarm Club for wine, beer, and spirits is 
1^. Sd. ; that of the Aldienmam, less than half that swn. Tree, it may be 
said that the club members have the power of drinking at homo^ This 
will make but little difference in the result. A betUa of elub claret, 
which will cost three or four shillings, will not possess more intoxicatii^ 
power than a pot of genuine stout ; and if, instead of the money spent, 
the compewative amount of akoholio spirit eonsamed with these Nmds 
could be taken, the diNerenoe would be still more remarkable. 

Apart from the demoralisation attendant oa iatempeianoe, fow who 
have not gone deeply into the matter can fern 4n idea Of the terriblo 
effect the present habit of hard drinjeirtg hae upon the weVwre ef our 
working classes. From the disgust whiA advecatet of thO Bev. Mr. StSigiim 
school of sobriety have o^eaebaed in thfe miade of many, by th^ aboard 
denunciations of the most moderate neO of Itirntdadaf diiaks, tht sahjeol 
rarely obtains just coneideration in the itdnda of the titiidMiig 
There a»v never theksn gtaH reasona ht "tHir moiiil fatwrveaitjbn i» 
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fl!ul)^4SGt w tftke ^ our text-book tbat verf ttn^oetkol miktler-of- 
fact production, the London Post-qgk^ iHneiory^ an4^ lire ifhell i«d* in h 
aomewliere about tea tbauBaUd publio-hottses ax>4 beer ekbpsi exehisivc of 
itiTie, tarems, iiotekr, ea^fig->lH>iMea, cdnbsi and all other efitabliahmente 
trbere fermeated or diaiilled liquors are sold. Give erery pubhe-hense or 
beer ahop in London m average frontage of twenty-one feet, and we shall 
find, if placed side by aidet they would make a row of houaea thirty-nine 
miles in length. To find the amount of motiey spent annually in these 
establiabmeikts would require more time and space than we could bestow 
upon tlie queslioQ, but we will take one portion of it alone^ the rent, 
taxes, gas, and establishment chargee— all of which the customer has, in- 
dii-ectly, to pay for belbre he obtains the oommodity he requires. Let us 
then, that the average rent, taxes, and establishment charges of 
llie London public-house to be 125L per annum. This sum is far below 
Ihe real amount, but we like always to Work, on miniaium data. Let us 
find what the aggregate amount of the whole would represent in different 
items of our mtinicipal expenditure. In the first place it Would pay 
the maintenance of our metropolitan police-courts, including magistrates’ 
i4.ilariee of 74,4)00/. ; also, the maintenainee of the metropolitan police 
loroe, 140,000/, It would further znaintain the 7,000 beds of the metro- 
pohtan hospitakj at an average expenditure of 40/. per bed. * Beyond that 
it would pay for the whole maintenafroe of the metropolitan poor, 700,000?. 
s year, and then leave a surplus beyond all, sufficient for national educa- 
tion as well. It is assumed that, in public-house expenditure^ the rent 
.iVGi’sgee one-fifth pari of the gross returns. If, then, the working-man, 
without becomjing a teetotaler, drank only one-fifth less than he does at 
present, what an immense amount of domestic comfort he might obtain 
from his abstinence. 

But if this immense advantage to his physical and moral wolfiare may 
be obtained by greater sobriety in the working-man, which the middle fiad 
higher classes already posseea, ought net the latter to instruct and assist 
the worbing-nfiffn to obtain the same end I We have no lack of other 
misskms to the working-classes,— *why should we omit the one which w^e 
can, with the best possible conscience, preach— namely, sobriety ? Nothing 
can be easier if the end is to be obtaiilied by the fi^mation of working- 
men’s dubs; and we maintain that it can. It has been argued that to 
e«ttabBdi a club oa a premier fixating, il sbowld be regulated and goverihed 
by the membem themndves ; and so great is the dedre for stmuMug 
drinks atnong our werking-ehtsses, tkat they would be abhn to give AiH 
sway to their dsfdiug vice ef drinkbig In these esmblidimeiiaa M the 
present time public-houses are under ike aarveUfauee of the hvw, msl If 
n ptddleaii eowdttots h^ heuse in an improper nmuitmr, ike wm^ktfhtfs 
have the power ef depriving hhn of kis Itoenee, bot over the deko th^ 
v^eeld kaee ik> ecmiioi^ wad the etils at pmmz eswiflitiM ef wmdd ilw 
simply be worse. XJii§biemiaMy% imklig<Mm*e eMbe set ae yea ega 
sufficiently mmmm Ihr us te'^^ t dhtgertt^ge^ le the iiMiirfber, 
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thQi^ the few proofs we could offer would all tend to a totally different 
result* One case in point we will quote. 

A certain Miss Adeline Ck>oper, a lady taking great interest in the 
poor of the lower parts of Westminster, succeeded in establishing a coster- 
monger^s club in Duck Lane. It was to be organized on the same liberal 
footing as the Fall Mall dubs, — every member having the right to a voice 
in the framing or altering the rules for its government* A number of 
rules had already been decided on, when the question was raised, whether 
beer should be sold on the premises ? Here poor Miss Cooper was in a 
state of great trepidation, her club consisting of one hundred and twenty 
members, twenty-five being teetotalers, and ninety-five drinking men. 
On the night appointed for considering the question, the chairman put it 
to the meeting. The first speaker was a drinking man, in the full, even 
fullest, acceptation of the term. 

Now I’ll tell you what my opinion about this is,” lie said. “ I ain’t 
a teetotaler, nor 1 don’t intend being one, and that’s more ; and when 1 
want a glass of beer, 1 intend having it, if 1 can afford to pay for it. But, 
as matters at present stand, if I want a pint of beer I can go to the public- 
house for it ; and if 1 want to get away from beer, and I very often do, 1 
can come here. Now, if beer is sold here, I don’t see the difference 
between this and a public-house, and 1 shall hold up my hand against it.” 
And, to Mias Cooper’s intense satisfaction, the remaining ninety-four 
drinking men all followed the speaker’s example ; and beer is not allowed 
to be sold in their club. 

In the establishment of working-men’s clubs, proper care does not 
generally seem to be practised in making them sufficiently attractive in 
appearance, and comfortable ; in fact, most of them have a very squalid 
and poverty-stricken appearance, for which there is no real necessity. 
In no case, perhaps, is the economy of co-operation more distinguishable 
than in the formation of a club ; but, unfortunately, the working-men of 
London, although willing enough to combine for defence, are hardly 
sensible to the advantages to be derived from mutual assistance i and, in 
those instances where they attempt to practise it, they ignore the principle 
that the greater the number of co-operators, if the machinery be propor- 
tionably well arranged, the greater the benefit to the association* 

A lecture was last winter given by a gentleman to a largo number of 
costermongers in the neighbourhood of the Borough, on the value of 
prudence, and the necessity of setting by something for a rainy day. He 
dwelt strongly on his subject, and his eloquence had a visible effect on 
his auditory. When he had finidied, an animated eemver^atioo took 
place between him and some of the oostermongenu 

*<You seem to think, sir,” said one, ‘^that costermongers are a reiy 
imprudent set, but we are not Now, down here, we subscribe to a benefit 
society, and we pay up our money regularly. There has not been a matt 
among us behind-hand during the whole winter.” 

Btt^^ow much do you put bgr a week ? ’’.adted the leeturen 
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<< It uroek, ur.’* 

Wheye does your club bold its meetings? ” 

** At the King’s Head, sir,” iras the reply. 

« But why do you hold it at a public-house ? ” 

To save money, sir. The landlord is a veiy kind-hearted man, and 
he lets us have the room for nothing.” 

That seems all very well ; but what do you spend at his house in 
the we^ 7 ” inquired the lecturer. 

<< Well, one with another, sir, about a shilling a week.” 

This answer the lecturer knew perfectly well was dictated by the man's 
modesty. Half-a-crown a week would most probably have been iar under 
the mark. 

What a pity it is,” he observed, that a large number of you work- 
ing men do not combine together, and get up a good club, with 'a room 
or building of your own for your meetings 1 you would be much more 
comfortable than you are at present.” ^ 

“ Now, sir,” said the costermonger, ** how can you talk in that manner 7 
With you gentlemen it is all very well ; but how are a number of 
]>oor men such as we are to get the money together for any thing of 

kind ? Why, our rent alone would be more than two hundnsd pounds 
a year J ” 

** You say,” said the lecturer, ** that you spend one shilling a iveek with 
the landlord, and save sixpence. Let a thousand of you join together and 
g’ve me the eighteen-pence a week, and instead of two hundred a year for 
your rent, I will pay five hundred j I will pay one hundred a year mote 
for repairs and taxes, two hundred more for fuel and gas, three hundred 
more for derk and servants to keep up the place. I will allow you one 
hundred newspapers a day, 1 will allow you five hundred a year to pur- 
chase books for your library and pay lecturers to instruct you, and I will 
then hand over to your benefit fimd two thousand a year more.” 

It is impossible, sir.” 

“ Calculate it yourself, — you costermongers are generally very quick 
at figures.” 

The man did so, and found to his great astonishment, that the 
lecturer’s calculation was correct. 

But to make the working men understand the advantages of the club- 
house system, it is necessary that those instructed in the matter should 
combine and teach them* They would be certain to be received with 
respect. Any one accustomed to mi:t. much with the English working 
classes will endorse the statement that, if addressed as men, and not as 
children, they listen attentively and thankfully, and any suggentions 
which may be offered for their improvement they will readily adopt* And 
perhaps no better time than the present could be nan^ &r a movement 
of the kind, for huge numbers of the more inteiligei^ woriui^ men are 
adopting temperance principles, not on account of any imaginary sin con- 
cealed in tibw beer tb^ drink, but simply becauee they are better able to 
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support exoossive fatigue without it. An experiment in ptaot wdd tried 
about a year since, in some brick-fields near Fulham. A guug rf tem- 
perance men, drinking water ot cold tea, challengsda^^ drinkilig men 
to a trial of strength. They wura to niork fiir a oertaiii ktumbff of days, and 
at the end, the party who should bare made the greater of bricks 

should be declared the winner. The temperance meii beat their opponents 
by sereral thoiiaand. Now, with the exception of eiEoayators, no class of 
>\ orkmen drink more beer than brick-makers — fimr or five gallons a day 
being no unuSual quantity when at full work in hot weather. Many 
working men in other tndes are dboovering the advantages of tem- 
perance in a physiological point of view. Almost all the glass-blowers 
and gas furnace men in Southwark have adopted it, from their greater 
ability to support fiitigue without drinking beer. Last year a farmer 
in Hampshire hired a gang of reapers to mow and harvest several large 
fields of wheat, and the work was to be done by contract, When the 
price had been agreed on, the farmer addressed them in something like 
the following terms : — Now it is as mueh to your advantage as mine 
that this wheat should be got iu as quickly as possible. Woik well, and 
you shall have as much good beer or cold tea as you choose to drink 
during the time, and I will give you a good harvest supper when you have 
done.” To the farmer's great surprise, all the hands chose the cold tea; 
but as if to show that this was done on no moral principle, but shnply 
from a convictiou that they were better able to support fatigue upon tlie 
tea, they all got conscientiously drunk at the harvest supper. 

Many other instances and arguments might be brought to show the 
piobable advantages of the adoption of the olub-house system among our 
working dosses, but want of space will not allow us to go deeper into 
the subject. Suffice it to say, that any gentlmen acquainted with club 
management, and who may have some idle lime on their hands, would 
do really a good and great work if they would assist in the working mauk 
club movement. 
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are rmUf generally 
* 1 populiyr, wUh whom I confeM 


1 1 li I ST 11 I ^ Imperfect sympathy, 

iim M i 1 ' ^ laige-heasrted man” is 

t!*n^ "iL ona; another is ^Uhe child 

^ of Nature.” I may have been 

) *iiiL~~ 1 \ unfortunate in my e3q)eri- 

1 caces, and may hate known 

wk^m^ ^ the less amiable speeinmna of 

I JBy the class, but it happens d»at 

I whenever I have knotvn a 

I ^ ** large-hearted man,” he has 

Y mj/ ^ been one supremely careless 

^ about money (the money of 
1 IP V f 1 others), indiderent to most of 

w! 5[ the 01 dinary duties of life, 

f j p j neglectful of his ehildrma, 

/ ^SSS^ I ^ fondling them, but 

/ full of “generous sentinienta” 

— ^ ^ ^ "da . J for mankind at large, and 

for any one who has no Special claims upon him. 1 cannot sympathise 
with such a nature. 1 cannot admire the generosity which ignores 
duty, and which seeks its objects away from those who have a rigbtaans 
claim upon it. To smile upon your neighbour’s wife is cheap amia- 
bility. Nor does it appear very difficult to be above small tconomies, 
when you are not above running freely into debt. If a large-hearted 
man refuses to muddle away his income in paying tradesmen’s bibs, 
it is easy for him to have a few soveneigns disengaged fmr ebafeity or 
hospitality. In like mannmr, if he abstains from bringing his “ generous 
sentiments ” to the control of daily duldes, he can adbrd to keep a Imqge 
stock of sentiment on hand. One cannot help admiring a noble thonght, 




or a generous phrase, let it come fmn whom it*may ; but it dipi^ bn n 
living bud upon a living stem, not womintbebattan«bols as an diuamnt 
What 6sp6oia% offends in the large-hearted man, ii the open seff^glarifi^ 
cation, the tameless eulegiea which ha bestows qn his^itii niom} 

Boine^es by implicetiqn ontjr^ sometimes He mm 

diaomn^ to you of j)de fWi»gs, pmfendiag fo 1km ^ 
an p( irto if it n^hied 40 imm 
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pli^ahmenU would call forth shouts 6f laughter, or words of scorxu He has 
no moral modesty. 

In this respect the French are great offenders. They have adopted 
the unpleasant trick of claiming for La France as a nation, and for them- 
selves individually, the constant guidance of the noblest motives. Eveiy 
week, journalists and statesmen gravely assure the world that England is 
only actuated by selfish commercial motives, tandis que la France — she 
is the willing victim of generous sentiments, her polity is based on great 
ideas. France is a large-hearted nation ; but, perhaps, there is not more 
work-day virtue there than elsewhere. 

In a somewhat similar way, one is repelled by the ** child of nature.** 
The man who claims this title is always justifying his failures and imper- 
fections by the quiet implication of a superiority to ordinary humanity. 
He has none of the dross which mingles with common metal. He wants 
you to believe that his careless disregard of others is owing to the sim- 
plicity of his uncorrupted nature. He rejects conventions; and with him 
duties^ are very apt to wear the aspect of conventions. The world and 
the world*8 ways are not for such as he. His motivfss are instincts^ and 
his instincts, I observe, generally tend in the direction of what is pleasant 
to himself. He is eloquent on Manhood ; on the ditties of citizenship he 
is silent. He is all-heart, — if you will believe him, which you can*t. 

The child of nature is very popular with those who have not much to 
do with him, and very exasperating to those who have claims upon him, 
especially to those who have business transactions with him. The exaspe- 
ration is increased because he spreads over his conduct a sort of virtuous 
varnish, which places him in an attitude of superiority. It is the same 
with the wicked things perpetrated in the name of Keligion ; you resent 
them the more because you are called on to respect the motive, and you 
know that in any other name such actions dare not be avowed. 

Children of nature are, of course, like other men, of a mixed kind ; 
iK>me are really amiable, others very selfish. In some the chief defect is a 
i»ort of hlamey ; and this was the case with poor T., now no longer living, 
who was one of the least objectionable specimens I ever knew. T. had 
the pleasant Irish nature which fascinates even those who most keenly 
perceive its defects. He had a touch of genius, too, in his way, and was 
one of those men of w^hom it is commonly said, that they are no mau*s 
enemies but their own ; a foolish saying, 1 believe, since he who is his 
own enemy, is the enemy of all men brought into relation with him. 

1 was nHver thrown into any relation wkh T. more direct than mere 
acquaintanceship. My Sympathy witli him was an imperfect sympathy* 
1 liked his heartiness, his kindly manner, and his Irish ac6ent; but I 
never felt quite comfortable in his presence, because it was impossible 
to believe in his sincerity. He seemed always acting a part. There was 
always a suspicion of rouge on the cheek of that innocence. 

T. called himself a child of isafure. He forgolt to ipeoii(j|r 
nature. One day Douglas JerroM, Who liked and laughed at 
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happening to quote a familiar passage from Miltoui T« exclaimed with 
enthusiasm— 

That’s fine 1 Who said that 1 ” 

** Come, Tk, don’t pretend that you don’t know it’s Milton.” 

“ Me dear boy, I’ve never read him.” 

** Never read Milton ! and you a poet 1 ” 

<< I’ve scarcely read anything. I was suckled at the breasts of Nay ture 
herself.” » 

** Yes,” retorted the terrible Jerrold, “ but you put a deal of rum 
in her milk.” 

I remember one night being with him at the theatre when some 
maudlin domestic piece, which he persisted in admiring, was wearying 
the pit. In answer to my criticisms, he closed his eyes with on air 
of ineffable superiority, and said,— 

“ The fact is, me boy, I can’t criticize. I’m a perfect choild at the 
play. Me harrt is young.” ^ 

** Yes, but you are a dramatist, and your intellect is not that of a child.” 
“What seems to you critics trash as leeterature, touches me as 
Nayture.” 

And he meant me to understand that an unsophisticated heart would 
find good in everything, even in maudlin melodramas. So audacious was 
his assumption of simplicity, that at times it had the aspect of the wildest 
burlesque. Thus, one evening at Covent Garden during the performance 
of Za Sonnamhula (or some such opera, in which the tenor has to maltreat 
the heroine for a time), T. went round to the green-room, after the second 
act, and addressing the tenor with great fervour, said, — 

“ Me dear boy, ye’re playing this deloightfully — to perfection.” 

“ I’m very much flattered, Mr. T. Praise from ybu* is indeed a 
compliment.” 

“ Ye deserve it intirely. But tell me ” — ^with sudden eagerness— 
“ I can’t stay — ^I've an engagement — ^tell me, d’ye mftrry the iti the 
thirrd act 7 ” 

The tenor, somewhat puzzled at this question, perhaps also by the 
strange interest with which it was asked, had barely answered “yes,” 
when T. seized him by the hand, with an expression of affectionate gratis 
tude, and exclaimed — 

“ Ye do ? God bless ye I ye’re a goodfellow I Crood-by ; ye’re a fine 
fellow 1 God bless ye ! ” 

And he hurried away, leaving every one to ft)rm his own conclurions 
as to such siznplici^ in a dramatist of 

Perhaps the reader may be ohmtable enough to beHeve that ih An 
two Ibxtgoing anecdotee there was really mart than'nWld^ he 

credited by those unacquainted with very risa|!te peo|hli and that in 
of a Mfe-tong ae^pntBtMWo fna«ma Mo 

M «b« Koiro tvo iMhit 

perlui{H dkiDW U,!ht «a tMk 
m. ix.~iro. 52. 
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One day I went with him to CSpvenfc Garden Theatre *o $#e the 
manager, and as we entered at the stage-door we found the old door- 
keeper engaged cooking a chop over his small He welcomed T. with 
a respectful greeting* T, seized him by the hand as if ove^oyad at the 
sight of an old friend. 

** And how d’ye find yerself, me friend-»-well ? That*s harrty i I’m 
deloighted 1 That’s harrty I imd how’s yere dear wife ? ” 

“ I haven’t a wife, Mr. T.” 

« No more ye have,” said the unabashed child of nature ; “of course 
ye haven’t. But ye’re well ? That’s right. That’s harrty 1 Ye can’t 
think how glad I am to see ye.” 

And we passed into the theatre, leaving the old man convinced that 
Mr. T. was a very pleasant gentleman, who would have been glad to hear 
of the wife’s health, — had there been a wife. When 1 related this to dcrrold 
he capped it with the following story — 

He was one day walking with T. down Holbom, when a gentleman 
came up, and was welcomed by T. with overflowing cordiality, which the 
stranger suddenly interrupted with — 

“ But you never came to dine the other day 1 — we waited for you over 
an hour. It was such a disappointment ! ” 

T. struck his forehead, as if remonstrating with his oblivious weakness, 
and replied — 

“ No more I did I It escaped me memory, intirely. But I tell ye 
hwhat, I’ll dine with ye on Saturday next.” 

“WiUyou, Mr. T.?” 

“ I wiU.” 

“ Without fail ? ” 

“ Without fail. At what hour ? ” 

“ Six, if agreeable.” 

“ At six 1 ” 

“ Then we may expect you next Saturday 1 ” 

“ Next Saturday, at six. Good-by, God bless ye ! ” 

“ Good-by ; and mind you don’t forget Satur4ay.” 

“I’ll be there I God bless ye! Saturday, at six— good-by — at 
six ” 

The stranger departed, and T. continued shouting good-by’s after 
him ; then putting his arm within Jerrold’s, he walked on a few paces in 
silence, and at length said, quietly — 

“ I wonder hwhat the divil his luune is now 7 ” 

Jerrold used to tell of his trying to get T» to write a of Shi4tspesre 
for a bookseller, who offered to pay liberally for itf T^ Was atauding 
behind the scenes at the Haymarket when tlte ]^oposal was msdOi 
to the amusement of Jerrold and the ietoifa, ha exdaiined*^ 

“Me dear Jerrold! I ootflda't-^iadeedi 1 couldn’t 1 I>on’t ask it* 
I couldn't. Me rivirenoe for Uiat s/maortaZ bard is an«h-^"d<)»’t it * 
A Life of Shakspeare ? I couldn’t touch it»” 
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<<Koiui6tup^ T.: no man would do it better.” 

Write Shakspeare^B life? Think of it, me boy! Think of me 
feelinga. 1 oonldn^t-^no money could induce me. Besides,” he added, as 
if this were quite by the way— besides, I know vet^y little about hm^ 

T# wlM one day talking in a strain of great seriousness on the impor- 
tance of makii^ the Bible the only rule of life. What he said was full 
of sound sense; and yet, somehow, its effect was diminished by our 
unconquerable suspicion of his hlamey ; and, perhaps, also by tlie smell 
of that stimulant he was supposed to have mingled with Nature's milk^ 
Judge, Hien, of our gmvityi whea he said — 

I speak from me own expeerlenoe. IVe always stood by me Bible at 
ony eost. Tve known troi]A»le : it has sarred me. IVe known hwhat it is 
to want a penny, but IVe stood by me Bible, and it has, always been 
a diilliog I ” 

flbme one aiiggested — 

What I yon pawned it?** ^ ^ 

he anewei^ this xlbiUry, which set ink e# fay Slosing 

his eyea, as if tnanteUy retirmn Upon his serene , 

me say, however, that if T. had abundance of l^la^nsyi he wee 
wholly without guile. I bdieve he was e truly afftoHonata man, and 
that his frienda irare very fond of IHm, overloo^ung all Ida UtUe Mings 
the natural oonsequences of his tMdlike nature* They defended him on 
the pretext that Jhe had an Irish heart A better heart than ihn Iri^ 
does not eaciati but my regard for Erin will not permit my acceptiU|; % 
as a of her best order of men. Kindliness is a nadomd cbiiraotmi|lie, 
and'blaimey is the weak aide pf that kindliness: the desire te/|;ivc 
ideasunSf overcoming an impetfeoi t never Imard T« eay an 

iU-natu]^ yord of anybody^ I netmr, »ew him do an ill^nattupd Mig. 
Andyhlji^ bras the efffapt ^ luaMhapeientl^^ that oibs tmev 
knew believe of {i^taees. This much, at leasb was 

chil^e that ^ serious reqponsibtlityi mi no 

fnq^wqi sdf-hetyajiPC" u 

fku aifepoote which i^ay 'Ml Wndude this sketch, is ebdnmitly 
(femacteristiic df ihe headlong Is^mdexateneas with which he would 
pluhge into flattery. He was the pride of a small club over which he 
presided, somewhere in Camden Town. The members met weekly, or 
monthly, 1 ferget which, in the parlour of a quiet inn, where they supped 
plainly, and passed the night over their pipes and grog, in chattmg, varied 
by dreary comic songs and dreary sentimental ballads. The membem 
were mostly small tradesmen, with justly enough tincture of literature to 
make tb^ regard T. as a vexy great man indeed; and to be respectful 
to the one or two literary men who were gttractod there by him. One 
night after a longer ab^oe than usual, T. again took his place at 
the head of the table, amid uproanous oheqrjiug. ^s amour jprojpre was 
tickW, qpy, not Holded, it was luxuriously stroked by the flattering 
speeches in which the members expressed at once their regret at haYin| 
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been so long deprived of his illustrious presence, and tbeif gratitude at 
his return. 

His speech, in reply, was unforgettable. With one hand lovingly 
caressing his glass of brandy and water, and with the other carelessly 
dropped inside his breast, the Child of Nature proved himself at the 
height of the occasion. 1 cannot, of course, pretend to give aU his «ipeech^ 
but some fragments are worth preserving : — 



“ IVe been long away from ye, me fi lends, but me harrt has always 
been here. (Cheers.) IVe had to go into society, but it was against Uie 
grain. In the saloons of fashion me thoughts have wandered to the Bed 
Lion. And shall I tell ye hwhy 7 Shall I tell y^e hwhy society is always 
wearisome to me ? It is because of all things I want to feel myself in the 
presence of harrts — simple, manly harrts— *and ye know how little there 
is of that liidden under conventional trappings. (Cheers, and clatter of 
pipbs and glasses ) No, me friends, there can be no pleasure where theie 
is not manhood, (Hear, hear I) The deloight I expeeriehce in this room, 
is the deloight of feeling the presence of man* Here we cadt aside the 
pitiful artifices of society — ^here we onlv recosmize simple nayture. (fleer 1 
hearl)” 
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A partioulnrly dirill voice was heard squeaking amid the “hear, 
hears.*' It issued from a small humpbacked tailor seated on the orator's 
right, who, with pipe su^ended in the air, was loitfikinig up into his £ice 
with enthusiaBtio admiration. The squeak arrested the orator's attention. 
Pausing for a moment, and then triumphantly pointing at the little man, 
with the air of a j^ofessor demonstrating irom a diagram, he continued:— 
He iriend, here, is a tailor, is be not? (He is 1 he is !) Well, and 
hwhat of that? He's a tailor, but, I ask, is he no more than tailor? 
YeB-4ie'sflwin/” 

The wild applause which welcomed this Demosthenic burst drowned 
the laughter of those few who perceived its incongruousnesa. And with 
it we may bid adieu to T. 





m B 

or a play. Not tliat I wae tlie leading chaileteir in thia^qplHb^i iMoidflat 
made sport of me, but only to make cboioer sport of 
^ That Arthur Lamont knew the letters to 1^ hisi was manifest fiwa 
pret^dii^ not to observe them. I did not taKs them up^ m»r Would hs \ 
but strode over them as if, being only his, and having done thdr eitaadi 
they were things of no farther account to anybody. 

<^Denr Margaret/* said he, lifting my unwilling hand, ^^how foiMtilte 
I am 1*’ 

‘‘ Aig you ? *’ I answered, startled by hii " dear lAtigamt^’ of 
more reasonable reply. 

So fortunate that I begin to be afitaid, and wernto how U 
meant to end. My motber is at dburoh Y ^ 

** She is in London.** 

“ Ihere again 1 why, then, 1 have a double ohauie ^ fm 





U biiw 



fm Men Artof ilfMaf gentlaiiiaii : no 

mdtki^S ino mis^: imgibond: wffimA ^ • fow 

months since. Am 1 the same ? ’* 

You Ar« tevy Mm, but not fiUte the i# MAM he was 

not, but a wboll;^ difibent mau^reet, coafideati indaataiMbly 
and 1 was only too conscious of the twmm whyi 

Ah, how t shall Isasn ! ** said he, with mode gvaYity; You are 
sure I am Hot a young woman with a haaHet of eggs on my head? Nor 
one of those in the Arabian Wig hts a TaUdor of Crookety 7 Well^ ihsf 
vere dbbidous persons to be am, and I xui^ootMidermyMifMh Butwhen 
one has only to dream like the orookexy man and his dreame Soma troei 
he begins to doubt whether anything is true at all. Will you^believU^” 
lie continued, ae we walked side by idde«idoog the hedge^eoir (I had not 
courage m^t^h to lead him at once^to the house, ael ought to hai^ done, 
% that would hare been hastening Mm to meet hts aistor)*-^*' WIU you 
believe that 1 disoovered you fitting hsxe whila I was yet Ihvty miles 
away ? '' 

“ But what if I was not sitting here then ? ” 

All the same, I saw you i as if you must have giteter wonders, 
foresaw you« This is how it happen^. I enter a xaUway-carrihgey 
where I am alone, — as 1 wish to be. 1 look out Upon the housts, and 
fields, and gardens, and 1 think of you/’ 

Better to have thought about the Helds and gardens,” said I, tegueljC 
intending to discourage him. 

What didhrence? that was thinking of you. ^ The landsoSpe nould 
have little beauty,’ I say to myself, ^without labour, ae well aa the Miu and 
rain. But without sun and rain, who labours 7 and who knows that 
better than Arthur LamoUt, tutor and eapitalist ’ (I deidars I’ve iieaii% tSu 
pounds of ready money 1), ^ whose lif^ was a horrible desert, tike the Dead 
Sea share, till somebody raised over it a heaven tike thktl ” lifting his 
hand toward the dcy. 

I was answered. Obviouriy, it Was not for me to provoke ahj ihriher 
revdation of the enthusiastio ftnciei he had induced on the 

<< Well,” eentinued Mr. LaiaonV ie tiie same tone df oonftddles, 
but impreisite^ gb on to Wonder hoW we dsali mast. WhWmiAalt h 
be 7 1 ask myself; and I am so hard le please with time and phms, J! 
get j{Mte«Mwhat tiiall I say 7-*-quite infumed about it. Kot in madsWllla 
driwlag«>ro«mi: there it is so duU that oke feels sUre there must be siMh 
such disorder as asahogany madness. In thd wwA to <dmreh? TeS| U I 
dared to go to chtw^ too. And tkik 1 wmaider whetiiir I wi||^ isd 
venttme to do so wu^^^^einee evssytiiiiit has ubangM 
Budden^^ I ^Otmk of ti^eetiiii at tho end of «m4ima% mi0m 

that mumstri^lo thoelembf the |eumey, A 
you standing alone there, where 1 can see yoti bjd 
And jum iitimsIM, mit yod hn^ tb 

I WHS dbligtd to oonftMt it tms saite/k 
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Coiaoidencd ! It is more than that to me ; for I have something to 
BBjj something to aak, which I might not have found courage to venture 
on between four walls." 

‘^It is about my being a governess I" I exclaimed hurriedly, feeling 
that I must make a stand before his confidence carried me quite away. 

“ To begin with. Tell me, Margaret — " 

Mr. Lament, let me speak. I only addressed Lisabeth^s letter, with- 
out knowing it was so stupid, or what she had written, indeed. And 
I never saw your own letters till an hour ago ! " 

He made no answer ; but what I had said had such an efifect, that in 
one moment his old appearance of long-familiar helplessness came back ; 
and that went to my heart. 

** Then I am all wrong again," he muttered presently. “ It is just 
as I said : the illusion is ended, and over goes the crockery basket. If 
you did not get my letters I have no business here. Miss Forster, and^ I 
ought to beg your pardon. And yet — what if you had seen them soon 
enough to forbid my coming ? Will you let me speak now that I am 
here ? " 

What could I do 7 He took both my hands and spoke. I hung my 
head and listened, or rather I did not listen, for I knew as well as he did 
all he had to say. That is the use of love-dreams. I had already spoken 
for him, in my heart, the very language he used now ; and though he 
repeated it so passionately, what I heard was rather the original voice, 
speaking within me. 

The burden of his impetuous speech was still ‘‘you are my last 
chance!" — it was more like begging for mercy than asking for love. 
“Look at me. 1 am no longer the hopeless idle fellow of your first 
acquaintance, and only you, I do believe, could have given me gi^ce and 
strength to become a man again. It is hard to live year after year 
■without a word of sympathy from any creature — not even from any 
woman ; but at last you believed me ; you understood that I was not a 
rascal, and might yet achieve as much as others. You liked me a little, 
too, I thought ; and so I hoped that if I earned a new character under 
the inspiration of your own sympathy, you might stand by me yet, and 
perhaps — ^by-and-by — ^marry me ! Ileaven knows, I am not ignorant of 
what I am saying I I am dull enough, but not to my own audacity in 
talking like this. Still — ^you cfa like me a little, is it not so?— while 
as for me, it is one thing or the other, life or death. Don*t tell me 
I have been tricked by Fate again ; for I confess 1 have been living in 
a fooFs paradise ever since Lisabeth’s letter arrived, and stiU more since 
I found you did not rebuke my writing to you. Why, I was even vain 
enough to imagine you had come out on puipose to meet me this evening t 
—Margaret, you do not speak I Give me a little hope to take back on 
this blundering journey I 

So he went on, all the more fluently because he had a passive, pensive 
listener. But though I did not interrupt, I could not answer him. My 
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mind WM coufufe^i my tongue untrustworthy ; and therefiire I blessed my 
ikvouring stars when, on turning about to avoid Mr. Lament’s almost 
pitifully eager scrutiny, I beheld Charlotte ! 8he, who hi^ feared to go 
out into the open air earlier in the day, was standing, uncovered, exactly 
where we two had met 1 She had her brother’s unlucky letters in her 
hand (did I not leave them were they fell?), and she seemed to have just 
ceased reading them to fix her regards upon us. 

All this boded ill, too clearly : however, my way out of one pressing 
difficulty was found. 

“ There is your sister, Mr. Lament, ” said I. “ Let us hasten to join 
her.” 

One word, and I will face fifty Charlottes : without it, I’m a dom 
man. Make me happy enough to bless or mad enough to bite her. Have 
I offended you ? ” 

Not at all ! ” 

Then think of what I have said, and tell me in a word, to-morrow, 
whether I may go back to my fool’s paradise. I never hoped for anything 
moi G than a ^ perhaps,’ you know. I must go on striving a long while 
yet for your ‘ yes,’ of course. But, believe me, I had almost rather be 
deluded than denied 1 ” 

All this while we were approaching Charlotte Lamont. I/e did not 
understand the terrible look frozen on her face : indeed, he was so anxious 
to end what he had to say that he spoke too long, allowing her to over- 
hear those last words of his. And considering what those words were, 
it was easy to foresee what would happen. 

Whose delusions are we discussing, Arthur ? Yours or mine ? ” 
said she, without any more ceremonious greeting. 

None at all, I hope, Charlotte. I was only explaining that some^ 
times it may be pleasanter to be delude'^ than — than otherwise.” 

And Miss Forster is of your opinion.” 

<< 1 do not know that. She has not our experience, Charlotte ; and 
never will have, I trust.” 

“ But why ? Not if die is very willing to acquire it ? ” and here 
Miss I»amont, looking all the while at her brother, coolly banded me his 
letters, open as she bad read them. 

You are too unkind,” he repliedi reddening (as for me, I know how 
I blushed), “and too curious it seems. You have been reading those 
letters, haven’t you ? ” 

“ I admit it, Arthur.” 

” You do ? Then allow me to say you are too courageous also.” 

“ One need be bold to protect your honour, which, unluckily, is one of 
my duties.” 

” Charlotte,” replied her brother as soon as his startled wits had time to 
some of them— “ pray do not insult me before Miss Forster* 
She may misunderstand you. Let her pass into tbe house.” 

I partieqkrly widi Mis^ Forsfer p emdemtand yon— for reasons 

94—5 
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more ihm justifiable, Sey, in her presence, wlietW yon thinlc it lionontw 
able to tamper with my mother’s servants,' and send clandestine tetters to 
her pupils 1 ” 

He made no answer. 

Confess how many li08 there are in those letters ! ” 

“ Go away, Margaret,” said he, in a troubled roice, and leave me to 
answer this madwoman alone.” But the madwoman had possessed herself 
of my hand, holding me to her side. 

“ How many ? ” she repeated. 

** Expect no reply to such an odious question.” 

“ But this one I have a right to ask. Did you not pledge your honour 
never to attempt to see Miss Forster here, or to correspond with her 
secretly ? ” 

Again Arthur Lamont was silent ; but from the anxious look he cast 
on me, I could not doubt what was the true answer. 

Yes or no, Arthur? and then Miss Forster may go in, If she wishes 
to do so.” 

“ I did I ” 

There, Margaret,” exclaimed she, releasing meat the same moment; 
** so much you have heard already. And I promise you that within an hour 
Mr. Lamont shall deny the ingenious slanders he has abused your mind 
with.” 

Glad was I to escape a scene at which I could do nothing but tremble ; 
for Miss Lamont had put me also in the wrong, afid any explanation I 
might have made was impossible at such a moment. 

Nor had the scene ended yet. As I passed into the garden (not very 
biiskly), I heard Mr. Lamont say, in that voice of suave irony with which 
I had become familiar in our conversation on the olifiP— 

“ And now, my sister, we will come to a reckoning^for your good 
and mine. I comprehend what you mean by my ingenious slanders, but 
you credit me widi too much invention. My modes^ declines ihe com- 
pliment ; and you — ^you would have the slanders established as truth ? ” 

** I will have them denied I ” 

** Impossible. 1 cannot oblige you so far as to proclaim mytelf a liar. 
Enough of that ! You have had no mercy for me— PU not trifle with 
you ; and at the end of the hour we diall see I But you tremble — you 
are cold ! Shall we go in too ? ” 


CHAPTER XVn. 

GHABLOITB’fl YIOTOBT^ 

The dread of being overtaken by those two— the mere imagination of how 
they looked upon each other while those ftw last words were eaJdr— hmried 
me to the house quickly enough ; hnd yet, when I had readiid the 
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tbr<ftHold> I could hot reidct tbo tomj^ftaidoii of turning tO gbuseO At thorn, 
as thqr ont&e on olowly oide by side. Both wore rerf both their 
heads bout toward tl^e ground, and in that mofnont they fa|>|^ed strike 
ingly alike. People of the same fktnily, who ha'fe HtUa momUance to 
each other in lifh, are often alike in death. These two were not dead ; 
but they looked awlhlly as if they were going to execution^ 

Satisfied with one glance, I ran into my room, locking the door softly 
just as they ^ssed it ; and there I was left, to wait, and wonder, and 
tremble. 

To divert my mind from what had passed between Charlotte and her 
brother, and still more from what I knew mtist be passing between them 
now, I endeavoured to think only of What Arthur Lamont had said 
to me, of his hapless errand, and of what it would be best for me to do. 
Their interview would end I dare not conjecture how ; but whatever 
their differences, and however settled, I had a part to choose at once. 
Judge how difficult was the choice ! Still, bred as I had been, with no 
one to think for me, no one to help me With my little troubles or eVen 
to listen to them— this was an easier task to me than it would have 
boon to many other girls : and then much is determined in a woman’s 
mind before she questions it. 

What should I do ? I had little apprehension that at the end of the 
hour so confidently assigned, Charlotte would keep her promise to produce 
her brother with peccavi on liis lips, or that I should see either of them 
any more that evening. My idea about it was, that determined to 
vindicate himself at last — determined now that he had a hold upon life 
to keep it against aspersion, and, above all, not to let suspicion of his 
honesty stand between him and even such ikint hopes of me as he bad 
declared — ^he would spare no details to convince Charlotte of the truth 
of his story ; that then he would quit the house ; while as for his sister- 
bitter as the trial would be for her— she would be only too glad of a 
long solitude, to break or mend under the revelation. 

But though I was probably safe for to-night, to-morrow would come, 
and what should I say to Mr. Lamont? Well do I recall how the debate 
on this momentous question went on — or rather roundabout in circles like 
other storms— and how I made portraits of him at my writing-table all 
the while, till I had covered a sheet of paper with his effigies uncon- 
sciously. And this is what I thought 

“ 1 am sure he loves me veiy much. Nobody in the world cares for 
him. I do— a little — ^because I think it*s n shame ! Everybody has loti 
of people to care for, excepting him And me. Only 1 have seen no one 
but madame, and Charlotte, and the girls, 'and tix, Densil 1 
impatiently scratch out the portrait I am engaged on, which Stnnds for 
scratchmg out the thought of Mr. Densil)— while As has been dl over 
the wOrld^ and it is just the same I Do 1 like him very much t Euppone 
I ^ere never to see him again?— suppose he to die? ShenM 
I grieve emseedingly?” (I imagined a grevt grief, And foon# I ehtNtt 
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not.) “ Weill that's a ^me ! For he does love me ! No one cares 
for him. Even I don't 1 But this I knov^, he would be very happy 
if I did ! He is so clever too : I believe he could do anylhingi or be 
anything, if he really tried ; and I should like to see him become rich 
and prosperous — all through me ! And it would be all through me, 
every bit. Would not madame be glad I I fancy myself going to her 
with him, taking that little black book and a great deal of money, and 
‘ Here's your book again, madame ; and now for a receipt and a bonfire !* 
She'd never have done kissing me ! But he will not try if *1 say he isn't 
to speak to me any more; and oh dear, I wish he had never seen 
me — though then, of course, he'd have gone to kill or be killed in 
the Caucasus 1 Still, it is very hard for me. If he had not said any- 
thing about marrying ” (Unconsciously I cease drawing, and write 

Wife ! — The word starts up at me as if it were alive ; and I kill it instantly 
with a thousand scribbles. Wife ! it was as if I had been called upon to 
become five-and- twenty and a saint directly.) “ He did not consider 
what he was talking about, and I'll say No. I'll say. You must not 
speak of this again at present. ^ Pei haps' is the word he wants me to 
give him, apparently, and it is not much. But suppose I had to answer to 
myself the very very thing I feel, what would it be ? Well, then — I like 
him because no one else does, because he has been so unfortunate, 
because he loves me, because he depends on me, who am only a girl ; 
and if I can only love him a little more by and by, he shall not go back 
into his bad ways through me. I'll say— Yes I ” 

These last words were uttered aloud ; and starting up at the sound 
of my own voice, I caught the reflection of a face so flushed and full of 
dre, that I was ashamed of it, and sat down again* 

But though thus rebuked out of existence for a moment, the decision 
came quickly back to take possession of my mind. Not undisturbed, 
however ; for what was my duty to Mr. Denzil ? Calmer reflection, and 
the memory of his most kind letter, flawed me that I could do nothing 
properly without his sanction, especially as Arthur Lament's letters (no 
secrets now I) cast too much suspicion on my gratitude, candour, nmdesty. 
But Arthur's altered prospects and the explanation of his past life 
changed everything ; or whether they changed Mr. Denzil's opinion or 
not, I could do without shame all my heart prompted — which was : To 
answer Mr. Lament as I had answered myself, because it was the truth. 
Not that I would see him again to-morrow — how could 17 I would 
write down what I had to say, and Lisabeth should give him the paper; 
and he should understand that 1 would not try to like him better than 
1 did if he could not convince Mr. Denzil and madame that T wasn't 
foolish to encourage him. Now I felt pretty sure that he could. 

After this recital, it is not necessary to explain how well 1 aucceeded 
in diverting my mind ft-om vain and fretful Speculations as to what was 
passing above stairs between brother and sister* Indeed, by this time 
their quarrel had been pushed to a very distant place in my thoughts, 
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fipito of a momentaiy haunting expectation of hearing ArAur Lament 
come down from the interview. At frequent intervals throughout these 
disorderly cogitations, which here appear so brief andl methodical, I 
fancied I heard his footsteps on the stairs : and why did I not ? The 
hour had passed long ago ; as I discovered when, on attemptin|| to write 
my note to Mr. Lamont, so as to dispose of his soHoitationa at once, I 
found the evening had slipped on so iar that it had become too dark to 
guide a pen. 

Moreover, on looking about me I saw that the aspect of everything 
had changed. Within the gloom was sulky and oold ; witheij^at the 
coming of darkness all the beauty of the day had gone. Overh^id, swift 
blue-black clouds were rushing upon the yellow west: below in the 
garden, branches tossed and whirled at the mere threatenings of the wind 
(for no wind could be heard), like scared horses tossing their manes ; 
while as for the little bushes, the fast-closing gloom made them look as if 
they were huddling together for fear of being scattered. 

There is nothing new in such a sight as this, but there is always 
something that seems ominous. To-night it brought to my mind a crowd 
of vague forebodings — ^passing in and out like ghosts in a city of ghosts. 
While these went about their business in my heart, 1 looked upon the 
restive trees and the trooping clouds till looking became listening ; and 
then I was dismayed indeed. Not only without the house, but within it, I 
could hoar no sound ! It was as if the whole world had been stricken 
breathless. This may have been because I listened with such eagerness 
for one sound — Arthur’s voice or Charlotte’s ; but if anything had been 
fiudible to my over-reaching senses, I should have been pacified. Nothing, 
however, was audible to me. 

There is a silence which palpitates in horrible quick time ; defend me 
from it 1 That evening I learned what it is too well. Do you listen to 
it ? — or does it listen to you ? I do not know ; but I am sure of this, the 
operation might very well drive one mad, if it lasted long. I tried my 
best to endure it, but could not for more than a few minutes ; still leas 
because, when 1 asked myself what it was or what it meant, 1 fancied it a 
part of a yet more intense and dreadful silence flowing through the house 
from that room where Arthur and Charlotte were ! 

I went to my door, unlocked it with a thief s care, and passed out to 
listen in the hall. There I quite expected to learn somelliing strange and 
terrible, for by this time the vague bodings I have spoken of had become 
clear and confident ; and therefore it was like waking flrom a dream to see 
Lisabeth coming downstairs with her customary deliberation, murmuring 
l^er hymns. Therd is a fountain filled with blood,” sang die, in her 
crooning, quavering old voice — a hymn I never heard without Wanting 
^ cry, or without being lifted away into a Solitude, from all my troubles 
apart. Aud now one familiar, softening sound reaches me, so do many 
more. The dock in thd hall b^ns to tick; there is a cisttering of pam 
In the dairy kitchen; the wind rushes past audibly enough; and tfat 
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<<4Kxai|) doop ** of a cow-boy ia blowo ih at an open flooj'. All is well in 
tiie iirotrM^ tlien — it goes on. Lhlibeth — who has hesn upstairs — ^ptooceds 
Upon her household errands undisturbed* and what she sings is that at 
the worst ** There is a fbuntain filled with blood,” to renew them that 
are wicked, or suffer and die. 

This time I thought the hymn should have its way with me. I went 
back to my room (ntending to cry, in order to break up the oppression of 
too much care, too much thought, which had almost stopped the beating 
of my heart. And I did cry; though, of course, there was no mo^e 
grief in my tears than in the rain which now fell in a close, swift shower. 
We began at about the same moment, I think — the shower and I; 
but it was toy privilege to leave off first, and to be soothed not only 
by my own tears, but by the sound of thoSe other drops plashing on the 
leaves without. 

Always unreasonable in sUoh matters, I cannot help thinking, to this 
day, that my little paroxysm of terror was not wholly hysterical, or the 
consequence of overstrained emotion. I believe, almost, that that palpi- 
tating silence in horrible quick time toas a part of something more intense 
and dreadful, flowing fVom the room where Charlotte and Arthur were ; 
and when 1 come to relate what happened there, it will not be difficult to 
mark the moment when a dreadful silence did fall between them at any rate. 

But whether it be called hysteria, or some indefinable intelligence, the 
feeling passed away as I have described, leaving me only so much calmer-— 
for the time. How stupid have I been I thought I. If it were possible to 
see those two, I should probably find that instead of murder being done, 
they had simply quarrelled and worried out an explanation which 
(thanks to me for a meddler !) was not new to Charlotte when he began 
it ; and that all being discovered, they were gradually talking themselves 
into a spirit of reconciliation. Mr. Lamont could not fail to show that he 
had acted very tenderly by his sister; while, as for the rest, they had 
been mutually deceived ; which was a reason why they should end their 
conversation by becoming more friendly, and not more angry. For my 
part, 1 would take care, iu ftiture, to be os kind to Charlotte as ever 
I could. Meanwhile, it was a pity I had left off thinking of my own 
difficulties with Mr. Lamont to fill my bead with troublesome fancies : 
suppose 1 took pen and paper and considered my note to him ? That 
would be pleasanter pastime than getting lightened and hysterical without 
reason k 

So, in defence of myself, I drew the curtains, and lit my lamp, and 
deliberately began,-— Dear Mr. Lament” This was easily Writt^; ao 
easily, that before I was aware, 1 had written it three or four times over, 
like a school-room copy. Cemmencitig anew, I got no fUrther than 
<<youT last request;” i^eed, 1 only eacoeeded in diaeovefing beyond 
doubt that the attempt was useless— that I was nerveless, fevered, utterly 
distraught. Then 1 would do as Lisabeft did in like circittostances. She 
comforted herself with hymns, so would I. There was a piano in my 
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room (aft thera Wai i& almost every room in the hotifte, of one sort or 
another), and a book of hymns, with music. 1 need not sing and play 
loud, hot to myself very softly, That would pass the tiJWe away safely 
until the sttpper hour, when 1 must learn something of Charlotte and her 
brother, and So end a suspense haunted by wild images which were no 
sooner banished than they came back again. 

Naturally enough, I opened the book at the hymn Lisabeth had been 
humming, and had already struck the first notes when the old lady came 
hastily to the door. * 

Miis Charlotte will be glad to see you in the drawing-rft<'V> if you 
please.*' 

Now when I declare that I should not have been surprised had 
Lisabeth sidd, ‘^If you please there's somebody dead in the drawing- 
room,*' how welcome this commonplace message was will be plain enough. 
“Glad to see me in the drawing-room I ’* Then they were reconciled I 
Care expired with one great gasp; and off I hurried, joyfully thinkingj^to 
myself, “ Is not this always the way 7 Dread much, have little fear ! 
Overmuch hope is a dupe, and overmuch fear a fool.** 

1 enter the room, which is very large and gloomy by night. It is lit 
now by two candles, and as these stand at cither end of the mantel-piece, 
little of their light falls upon the two figures seated at a table beyond the 
centre of the room. But they are distinct enough when the first ^ock of 
surprise is over. Charlotte sits erect. Her brother is prostrate : his arms 
folded upon the table and his face hidden on them ! 

Plainly, this was not a scene of reconciliation, but of bitter conquest 
and bitterer defeat. 

“ Margaret,*' says Miss Lament, with a monstrous composure^ “ 1 have 
not succeeded so quickly as I boasted 1 should, you see. The hour has 
expired long since ; but Mr. Lament had a tedious story to tell, and he 
was obstinate and desperate naturally. Won’t you take a ebair ? — well, 
you need not be detained to hear the stdry, for you know it already. The 
contradiction is briefer, of course.’* 

Here she ceased, looking towards her brother as if it was now his turn 
to speak. But he made no sign : none except a sign of anguish, for his 
hands were clenched so tightly that his arms quivered under the strain. 

Lament does not speak,’* Charlotte continued, presently, *<and 
so 1 mudt talk for him. He wishes yon to understand since t 
have discdVeted and explained certain things to him — ^that Mr. Wilmol 
Was not a scoundrel ; and that he made a serious mistake when he repre^ 
ftehted him to you as anything of the kind. U it not $o, Arthur ? ^ 

Still he never moved. 

** One Word— I must and will have it ! Do you speak ihk time 7 Or 
shall 1 go on ? ToU hSd Courage enough— then 1 Lift up your fine and 
admit It’S you who are Adcc 1 *' 

fie obeyed Ming up his jhoe he shaded It with both 

his mat 
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Mai^garet, for your aake I do aa I am bid ; let that suffice. Heaven 
will judge us in bis own day .... let that suffice 1 

With this, his head sank upon the table again ; while Charlotte (herself 
glad to terminate an interview which was wringing the last drop of blood 
from her heart) said with a last effort, There, Margaret, you understand 
the case. First, Mr. Lament consents to be maligned for my sake, and 
when he is no longer permitted to enjoy that merit, he maligns himself for 
your sake. Let that Suffice I ** 

I afterwards remembered that not once from the moment I entered the 
room to the moment I quitted it, did Charlotte Lament, any more than 
Aithur, look me in the face. At the time, indeed, I noticed nothing 
consciously ; and the scene was so brief, so strange, so startling, that when 
I got fairly back into my own little retreat — the lamp burning, the music 
open on the piano, all so natural — I scarcely knew whether I had not been 
tricked by my senses. Reflection, even then, was quite out of my power ; 
or how was it that, instead of trying to understand what I had or had not 
seen, what I had or had not heard, 1 went to the piano and continued the 
hymn, just as if the interruption had been trivial and momentary 7 

But here I am a little confused, because next day it was found that I 
had taken Charlotte*B malady, and had a rambling mind. And may be, 
because that same mind was already overburdened and could bear no 
more, an instinct of self-preserv'ation stifled all power of thinking, and 
led me to sit down and go on with my hymn. Or may be I was under 
more blessed guidance, that made me sing it to save him from self-destruc- 
tion. Or may be it is all a delusion of a mind which had begun to ramble 
already. But it is so real to me, that now again I can hear myself quietly 
singing those verses from end to end, — 

Them is a fountain filled with blood 
Brawn from Immanuers vems, 

And sinners, plunged beneath that flood, 

Lose all their guilty stains. 

The dying thief 

But they need not be repeated. When they are done I stand and 
tremble in the silence that follows. And 1 fancy I hear a sobbing at my 
window; and I pull aside the curtains; and there is Arthur Lament 
kneeling on the ground with the rain beating upon him, and his ftioe laid 
iTpon the stone sill. The outpouring light startles him ; he looks up, and 
A\hat a terrible painful face it is, the lamp shining flill upon it*-4i white 
mosK upon the black night ! 

8mcc he extends his liands to me, what can I do but open the 
window 7 I open it, and the rain boats in upon me also. 

Oh Margaret, Margaret, I’ll live ! I came here to look at you 
through the window if I could, or if not, to kiss the wall, before I JuHod 
myself. And yow, you who know nothing, commence to sing your innocent 
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hjmns and drive the temptation awaj 1 Til live, but how miserable X 
am I One of these days you shall leom — when I am defd, and gone to 
reckon with Him for my sufferings here ! Bid me farewell 1 Kiss me— 
not for love, dear child — ^for forgiveness 1 

And 1 pity him so much, and am altogether so bewildered, that I kiss 
him. The rain comes driving in, and I close the window, for he is gone. 

What happened to me after that I am still less clear about* Some 
there are who, in trying times, faint away body and spirit ; others 
there are from whom the spirit seems rather to depart, or^to take 
refuge in some secret chamber in the brain, while the senses fajpntinue 
to carry on the business of living, by the mere accumulated impulse 
of wont and use. I think I must belong to the latter class ; for though 
this scene eclipsed my last glimmer of consciousness, I got to b^ 
without exciting suspicion that anything extraordinary had happened. 
Lisabeth afterwards remembered, indeed, that I looked peculiar,*^ when 
she passed me, candle in hand, upon the stairs — so peculiar that she 
did not like to speak to mo; but she had good reasons for knowing 
I might have been “ put out,” and did not wonder much at a very 
white face or a pair of bright eyes “ like artificial.” What I remember 
only ai'e two things : first, an exquisite sense of refreshment when my 
biiining face was laid upon the cold pillow ; and next, my waking in the 
mglit. To fall to sleep as I did was grateful beyond description — 
to wake as I did, more terrible than words can tell; but what I saw 
■when I woke must be prefaced by an explanation of what was goixtg 
cn between Charlotte and her brother, while contagion and mental 
disoider were surely preparing for me the fever which was blown to 
a flame through that open window. How I came to know what did pass 
between them is explained by Arthur Lament’s last words, — One of 
these days you shall learn ” 


CHArXER XVIII. 

The DuBLTdSTS. 

1 have said in what mood these two went into the house together- 
pale, with heads downcast, and hearts full alike of passion and of mis- 
giving: though as for Charlotte, determined neither to forgive nor to 
believe. They went to the room where I found them, where they sat 
down, I fancy, like duellists who fight over the table where they have 
quarrelled at cards. They quarrelled with a game at whidi ndther had 
^von : it was an invisible devil who held the winning hand, 
said Chadotte. 

But it seems that, whether from oowaidicSi or fhma guUi, or fiiom ait 
ovcT-tendemsss of heart, even then Arthur Lamoat hesititied. Btit indeed 
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he hal reason enough to do so without being either guilf^ or a contrard ; 
or, perhaps — ^half believing, as he did. In a fate constantly tnoching and 
adverse — he felt that a crisis had come too tempting for the mocker, and 
that the interview might end in an evil way for him after all. 

Begin,” said she, or do you prefer to ^are yourself the humilia- 
tion of repeating your mean and foolish fables to ms f Plead guilty at 
once, and have done tvith dishonesty I ” 

He replied that if he hesitated it was only to spare her (“ That ruse is 
discovered ! ” she exclaimed, interrupting him), and warned her that she had 
better be content to believe or to doubt as much as she had already heard, 
than insist on a vindication which Would cost him much pain to make, 
and her more to listen to. She laughed ; answering, she supposed the pain 
he talked of was self-contempt for his share, and shame for hers. 

** But may be,” she continued, you will contrive to find an easier 
way out of the difllculty — the difficulty, I mean, of substantiating your 
inventions — if I tell you that Miss Forster is really nothing but a gover- 
ness now.” 

“ What then ? ” 

“ Why, then, there is no longer a prospect of her endowing any one 
witli Mr. Denzirs fortune, and you need descend to artifice no longer to 
secure it. Do I speak clearly ? Because I wish to show you that your 
plans are futile as well as wicked: though they were always too plain to 
succeed. Still, I could not have dreamed that you would have been base 
enough to make for yourself a false character out of the ruins of your 
friend’s honour. You might have spared yourself the pains, too. Mar- 
garet was ignorant of the particulars of your career ; she knew nothing of 
the folly (as I suppose you call it) which you have endeavoured to turn 
into romance by fixing it as villany on him.*’ 

“ She knows it all now, at any rate.” 

‘‘Your account of it, which you are about to oblige me by con- 
tradicting.” 

“Pardon me; that is not the errand wliich brought us into this 
room.” 

“ But you will comply before you leave it, I am persuaded.” 

“And if I do not ? ” 

“ Why then — but let me first explain why I insist. Nearest to my 
heart is the determination that his good name shall be cleared by tho 
voice that slandered it.” 

“ In other words, you are determined not to believe you were deceived 
eighteen years ago.” 

“ 1 am, on any testimony but his own, and that } shall never see* 
Next, it is my duty, as well as my mother’s, toot to allow Margaret Forster 
to be deluded into running away with Poverty^ 4Bven though Poverty be 
Arthur Lament; and that also will bo best aocompUshed by 
admitting that you have practised her sympathies hy majiigning ^ 
truer man than yourself” 
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<< Thilt k fbi* cmt dls6il8Bioii Btit jtii li^Ve not iald Ttrhat 

is to happen if I do not comply.” ' 

«In that ease I iidiall aak yoti to ptove ycnir irttth ; oj^ dtsci t6 aeeure 
the poor girl whom you hkta ahrebd]^ half^rtiined — ^yes, half-milled 1 — ^for 
what do yoti think haa indnaed Mt. Ben^il to abandon hi! gnatdianship 
of her but a dread of being marked down aa a prey by adventutera ? — to 
secure her, I say, from absolute ruin, by keeping ybur word never to see 
her again; knd to keep it either in another country or Id debtor's 
priaon I 1 am in earnest, you aee-^s a woman usually la 'a/ho been 
outraged. Choose between proof, denial, or arrest.** 

I choose proof. And if, in doing ao, I give you pain, remember 
that you put me to the trial. Consider that if you loyfed GtodfVey Wilmot, 
I love Margaret FoTater, goteTness oT Ho governess. He trifled With you— 
she cares nOt fbr me ; but 1 tdlue her good opinion as well as yoti cherish 
what you call his good iiame, aHd t Will not permit that she think ihe ^ 
rascal because yoli Wotild have him thought to be heroic \ or even because 
it is my misfortune to have punished him.” 

“ Punished hint 1 ’* 

“ Too much, my sister 1 ” 

** And here,” says Mr. Lament, from whom this narration came long 
afterward, when all wSS over and done, as his misfortunes were, “ she 
had BO dreadM a look, and my own conscience Smote me so sorely, that 
I was in danger of giving In yet once more. l*hough truth be expelled 
with a fork, it returns ; and I believe that from the beginning, my unhappy 
water half anticipated what she would not be convinced of. When I said 
I had punished you know whom (Heaven forgive me !), perhaps all the 
truth rushed into her mind. What do we know 7 ** 

Arthur Lament then took from his pocket a satchel, which contained, 
among other things, a certain soft leathern ptirse : the other things were 
two letters — one sealed, the other open. These he placed upon the table 
ceremoniously — ** watching my fidster*8 fade, with & desperate hope that she 
herself would yifeld the dispute where it stood, and remain in doubt rather 
than encounter the proof when it appeared thus formidably arranged 
before her. The distress which I myself felt I saw plainly reflected ih her, 
which encouraged me to trifle with those things — ^placing and diiplacing 
them, fbldittg atid unfolding papers, pret^sbding to search my pockets for 
others. ‘ If I delay a little while,* thought I, * she will break down ; and 
then I can reserve idl this for madams, ivhc cah reveal it to her more kindly 
--as much of it as she plesses.' tiut I orSrflid part. Ciharlotte either 
delected triy purpose or mlMnietpreted it ; and * Go Oli ! * Satd She, looking 
up and trying to i^ile. < If yott m hot aiMid, i am hot* the time bad 
come : there was no help for it. 

** Do ymi ktmw wholi itritihg Is lads,** mid shiWlflg bar lha open 
letter at a distance. 

His^ dk a dirgery.^^ 

" Of that you shall judge at leisure preSiAtly. Sut if it li not A 
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tbrgety^ you behold here what y$u thought never to see — Wilmot’a own 
testimony to the truth.” 

“ The truth of what 7 That he cheated you— robbed you at play ? ” 

** That he dealt ill with me in money matters 1 ” 

** And does the same paper contain a confession that he wilfully tridted 
and betrayed a gentlewoman ? ” 

** By implication, without doubt.” 

Implication is a juggler's word, and without doubt your confession 
is forged ! Other men have been base enough to do what you accuse 
him of, but no man ever avowed the baseness.” 

“ Have patience ; you will be convinced only too soon. What do you 
think of this watch ? ” 

“ I think it very pretty. Did Captain Wilmot steal it ? ” 

It is a lady's watch, as 3 rou dae 1 Look at the initials at the back. 
W. stands for Wilmot, but M. does not begin Godfrey I ” 

That 1 have learned, but what is it you wish me to understand 
further ? ” 

“ The watch belonged to Wilmot's wife ! He married within two 
months after your engagement ended.” 

What unutterable mortification this intelligence must have been to her, 
wc know ; but was it a surprise 7 I doubt. If she was hit, she did not 
fall. She took the watch into her hand with little appearance of curiosity , 
but she could not conceal the pallor of hei* face, and her voice was faint 
when she said, after a silence,— 

What else 7 

** Nothing, if you are convinced.” 

Convinced 7 ” she repeated, in a tone which I had not learned to 
interpret yet, have to see the confession first. Your words prove 
nothing. This tiinket proves nothing.” 

“ Nor this 7 ” and here 1 exhibited the sealed letter, whereon was written 
(os you know, Margaret), “ For my daughter, Magdalen Wilmot 7 ” 

A diftereut thing this ! Now the unhappy woman my sister rose up, 
and stood trembling like a spear cast into the ground. 

“ Arthur, it is my turn to warn you / Carry the plot no farther ; 
this is not Godfrey's writing ! ” 

^^Or rather, it is what you persuade yourself he could not have 
written.” 

I am persuaded that I know his hand. He never wrote in this 
careful and tremulous way. It is a fabrication 1 ” 

- “ Pardon me, I will explain. He wrote love-letters to you— neither 

careful nor tremulous, as may be wdl understood. This is a love-letter 
of another sort— to his daughter.” 

And how should a letter to his daughter get into your posiwtslon? 
When?” 

I am coming to that, Charlotte, tiace you Trill have it ^ 
when I go* this bullet in my side I ** 
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You a^f 'what need was there that 1 should distress my uster with 
that miserable episode? This need : she would never haws beUeved me 
hod I not sliown her his letter— it was all my proof; and his letter (you 
have it, Margaret, and may see) itself reveals that it was written the night 
before our fiital encounter. And I thought it kinder, safer, to prepare 
her by hints for what must otherwise greet her in his own hand, and in 
the very first line. 

But Charlotte did not understand me yet; though of course she 
could not avoid the suggestion that Captain Wilmot had been' UUed : a 
shock severe enough, no doubt. U 

Am I to understand, then,'* said she, firmly leetraining her emotion, 

<< that he was with the French army in Algeria like yourself 7 And do 

you mean ? Go on, Arthur.*’ ^ 

I mean that Wilmot was a captain of my regiment in Algeria ; and 
that there came a night when he had reason to think of his daughter, and 
of the injuries he had done me. It was then he wrote what you see ; ne:St 
morning he carried it to the ground in bis bosom. His handwriting careful 
and tremulous 7 — ^yes ! That question is answered ; and also how a letter 
addressed to his daughter should come into my possession. The packet 
^Yhlch contained these things, he sent to me as 1 lay wounded, as he lay 
dying— together with a sacred message of injunction, unfulfilled yet. He 
sat up to see it brought to me over that fatal thirty paces ; as 1 received 
it we looked at each other for the last time.” 

I thought my unhappy sister would have swooned at this moment ; 
hut in another she had recovered herself, desperately stiuggling back 
into unbelief. 

“ Over that fatal thirty paces I *’ said she. ** Now you spoil the story 
again. It is well conctived for a young girl like Margaret, but, between 
ourselves, it is too romantic. No doubt, Captain Wilmot must go to 
Algeria to give you a chance of murdering him in such a way that nobody 
learns anything about it, but what should take him there 7 ** 

Do not deceive yourself, Charlotte,” said I. “ It is useless to pretend 
to be incredulous.” 

Is it 7 ” she exclaimed in a terrible voice, too significant of the rage 
and fear which she no longer endeavoured to conceal. “ Do you seriously 
>vi8h me to believe you did murder that man 7 ** 

Then I gave her the letter. As for me, I knew every line of it by 
heart— from the melancholy, If I gc down before your weapon to^moitowv 
Lamont— mid I believe I shall -at the beginning, to the solemn ** Qod 
forgive me and protect my poor little girl” at the end; and t!ion(j|h 
Charlotte took the letter to a window to rea<i it, standing with her badfc 
toward me, 1 imagined 1 could see every word entering her eausd* ^ 

She read, but ahe did not return to the table* Again she 
breaking off more than once to gase out of windoeTi in whai I oehll hut 

tTiiwil* » L Jim. ... i... 
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t^4b{a A ^p^Qtack; it i|iiat ba wba^ io stubborn a hagrt m bevg gav# way, 
when ^ ome bapk tp ber feat b)obiag horribly gompogad Him 
ypu saw her look wbeu you ente^d the room. 

** I am apt latisfiad,” eaid ehe* 

Not natigfied 1 ** 

And I propose that we send for jUargaret I'omter at oucg to hear the 
denial I promised myself and her/’ 

You are madi Charlotte. Why will you persist in the faoe of reason 
and justice ? ” 

“ Because, if you please, I persist.” 

Th^^a 1 have no more to say.” 

Indeed, you have* — for Margaret Forster’s sake^ If you do not girew 
that you have traduced her father, I will tell her you have murdered him ! ” 
This, then, was what my sister had been opgitatiDg in those bitter 
intervals. Looking out on the threatening night with hm letter in her 
hand, she had seen more in ten minutes than I bad guessed at in half as 
many months— much as I had thought of you, Margaret. 

But no sooner had she uttered these words than I knew she was idght* 
In a moment I heard again your voice, calling to me when Z was so asgry 
with madame at Brighton, on the beach there ; l^e voice so like his that 
it touched me then, just as it convinced me now. Convinced, and crushed, 
Charlotte talked on, but little that she uttered reached my ears. What 
was it to me ? What she had revealed had passed through me like a blase 
of light, illuminating and destroying in a moment all the aspirationB of 
those later days — ^all the happiness I had or hoped for. If I possessed a 
mind any longer, it was like a forest that fire has traversed, leaving nothing 
behind it but red smoke and black ashes. 

What need of more? 1 was conquered, and gave in. Not for my 
life would I have you know, as yet, that the man of whose infidelities I 
had talked so glibly that you yourself cried out on him— not for my life 
would I have you discover that he whom I had followed to Algmia> end 
provoked and killed, was no other than your father. Already you were 
lost to me — that was settled when he fell. I could not knowingly 0^^ 
you the hand which was stained that morning* But you need not hate 
me, I thought, till I was dead, and dead you uxmld not bote mo. The 
denial to-night then, since Charlotte insisted, and death to*morrow« 

The end I need not tell. You remember how you were called to the 
room and what you saw and heard; you remember who sang a hymn 
whidi saved me frpm auicade ; and now you know why it ia that 1 have 
been un^tbful to his dying injunctaons jsU these years ; hscause X sopU 
not endure that you should think ill of me. As fey the rsit^^you have 
not waited lopg. 

Here Arthur Lamont pomes to m end. Of eonm 1 was in titter 
ignorance of the details that night, AU I knew was whe* I mjmtt had 
seen and heard ; but these particulars, taken ftom my aitarAmowWg^ 
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necesMur^ «o toxw^ of my hiiitoy im leairei xoe wi^ioul a lover 

to dispose oig wihj^ a ll^yeir eitgar to diapoie of 

Arthur X^uuQut had goao hia deapamng way thaougli ^ irain and 
darkues9| and Charlptto hroodod awaho la her rooui) and 1 slept fitfully in 
mine. Chai’lptte brooded awakOi I say, for how eould she ideq>? 1 
know a rmoUjL fpr one ; abe was longing to pry into the faoe which she 
had not courage to« glance at a little while ago^ with all her coolness 
and self-command. She thought, perhaps, that if she could read my 
features undisturbed, she could learn for certain whether l^waa Captain 
Wilmot's daughter or no ; or (sure that already) she was ini^^at to 
recall anew the looks of the man whose deceitfid love she had cherished 
so obstinat^y; or may be she longed to stamp upon her heart some 
image of my mother's face, to hate it* 

Meanwhile, 1 was dreaming* Beeause of Cm heai and &v«r of my blood, 
that ran ringing with speed through erexy vein, 1 dreamed first of our 
garden trees tossing in the rain, and then of the fbrest where I was bom, 
and then of the brook wbieb led me danoiDg into an adventufe at onoe 
strange and terrible. Never fergotten, but set aside as “ stupid ” whenever* 
a thought of it intruded, the whole scene was aaow repeated in my dreams. 

A child again, there 1 sit by the stream (it was an open window with the 
rain blowing in at first) watching the water as it rolls over the worn white 
stones, or thrids the sedges with a tangle of sweet whispers. And there 
am I, my shoes laced round my neck, leaping down the brook from stone 
to stone, or wading along the pebbly bottom. It is open glade on either 
side. It is dense underwood — thick sedges below, with boughs growing 
close above ; and the brook and 1 have to make a great rustling as we 
push our way through. It is a pool enclosed in the copse ; and right 
above it stands the moon. 1 plunge into the pool, but its waters flow 
round my limbs without touching to cool them. 1 try to drink, with my 
lips held to the surface ; and a strange beautiful white fiice comes up 
and kisses them. It kisses them, and 1 sink to the bottom of the pod, 
which will neither cool me nor give me to drink. I rise again, and now, 
instead of the moon, the beautiful white face looks down on me from the 
clouds. I am not afraid, and say, **Wbo are you, shining there? 
The answer I get is nonsense, ** Like her I ” hisses along the water seem- 
li^gly, and then I wake. 

I wake, and jpj room is iuU of fire. It is in a glow like a fixmaoa, 
with ten thousand thousand threads of light darting from side to side ; and 
who stands there white and cold in the midst of the red heaj; ? It is 
Charlotte ! 1 know her, though she has got so monstrously tall and great; 
and I cty out that she is a witch, fox it is she who is weaving and 
weaving those threads of fiame. She holds a distaff, sudi as I have seen* 
in prints; and as she whirls it in her hand, the myriad threads dart out 
from it into the air^ ** Tou are a witch I ” I cry. Tou have drowned 
yonr brother, and now you bum me I But when the time eomeii^ you 
shall be burnt to everlasting !” 
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F^mel WJbfttli^y^bel^dkii^ biitftkl3ia|iai>{^ii»^^ 
MM^&igiri^mybedjiidew^ After Ib^^ 

1 ^ could not reft M die lied Itik^ a Ion; look at dial Ifegdakn Wilmot 
whom h$ had remembered ap tenderly in hie dying hoam (when die hereelf 
waa fingotteUi appfuren%^ aotwithatanding aU the versee he Jhad written 
and die had oommitled to heart), Charlotte had stolen into my room to 
feed her imagmalaon through her eyes. And it wai she, probably, who 
had said under her broadi (fer the Toice certainly hissed), ** Like her ! *' 
thinking of my mother. 

As soon as I started up in my bed to upbraid the witch, she vanished; 
and then followed a darkness so dense that it waa like the silence in which 
1 was entranced a few hours before. The one recalled the other ; and that 
teealled the Peking of the hall-dodc ; and then I found myself clinging to 
the pendulum of Time itself— a Jruge beam which swung in space, and 
beat order for the planets and Life and Death. Swing t and we swept this 
way with a noise like that of a rocket Swing I and we rushed back again, 
swifter and farther than a felling star. Sometimes I thought I was bound 
to this mighty pendulum as a punishment for having addressed Lisabeth^s 
letter ; sometimes it appeared that I had been appointed to take charge 
of it and keep it ticking, so that it might never stop again, to distract 
poor girls with a palpitating silence. But whether by destiny or free will, 
there was I clinging to the pendulum, and swinging with it through mad- 
dening miles of space and darkness unutterable ; and there I might have 
swung still, if the moon— no, not the moon, but the beautiful face had 
not bunt through the night, and startled me, so that I lost my grasp, and 
fell head-long into the in&iite abyss. 

How far I should have fallen who can tell, if Lisabeth and her maids 
had not heard m^ scream 7 But they did hear me and hastened to my 
asmstance. They caught me up, and satisfied me after some difiSculty that 
I was restored to the bed I had never stirred in; at the same time 
satisfying themselves that I had become delirious with a fast-consuming 
fever. 

And that is the end of it — ^the end of one half of my life. When I 
shut down the window upon Arthur Lamont’s retreating footsteps, the 
curtain fell upon another act in the drama; when it rose again I was 
already in new scenes, and very sweet and peaceful thqr were. 
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ciia?tt:u VI. 

I Escape euom a Cheat Dangeu. 

SPOKE of the afRur of the brick- 
bats, at home, to Monsieur de la 
Mottc only, not caring to tell mother, 
lest f-hc should be inclined to re- 
sume her box-on-thc-ear practice, 
for which thought I was growing 
too old. Indeed, I had become a 
great boy. There were not half- 
a-dozen out of the sixty at Pocock’s 
who could beat me when I was 
thirteen years old, and from these 
champions, were they ever so big, I 
never would submit to a thrashing, 
without a fight on my part, in which, 
though I might get the worst, I was 
pretty sure to leave some ugly marks 
on my adversary’s nose and eyes, 
I remember one lad especially, 
Tom Parrot by name, who was three 
years older tlian myself, and whom 
I could no more beat than a frigate 
can beat a seventy-four; but we 
engaged nevertheless, and, after we 
had hod some rounds together, Tom put one hand in his pocket, and, 
with a queer face and a great black eye I had given him, says — Well, 
VOL. IX.— NO. 63. 26, 
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Denny, 1 could do it — ^you know I could : but I’m so l:izy, I don’t caro 
about going on.” And one of tlie bottle-holders beginning to jeer, Tom 
fetches him such a rap on the car, that I promise you lie showed no 
inclination for laughing afterwards. By the way, that knowledge of 
the noble art of fisticuffs which I learned at school, 1 had to practise 
at sea presently, in the cockpit f)f more than one of his ISIajesty’s ships 
of war. 

In rcapect of the slapping and caning at home, I think M. de la Motte 
remonstrated with my mother, and represented to her that I was now too 
old for that kind of treatment. Indeed, -when I "was fourteen, 1 was as 
tall as grandfather, and in a tussle I am sure I could have trip]ied his old 
heels up easily enough, and got the better of him in five ininutes. Do I 
speak of him witli undue familiarity ? I pretend no love for liim ; I 
never could have any respect. Rome of his practices which I knew of 
made me turn from him, and his loud professions only increased my 
distrust. Monsieur mon fils^ if ever you marry, and have a son, I hope 
the little chap will have an honest man for a grandfather, and that you 
will be able to say, ‘‘1 loved him,” when the daisies cover me. 

La Motte, then, caused ‘‘the abolition of toiturc ” id our house, and 
T W'as grateful to him. I had the queerest feelings towauls that nvin. 
lie was a ])erfect fine gentleman when he so wdshed ; of liis money most 
liberal, witty (in a dry, cniel sort of way) — most tenderly attached io 
Agnes. Eh lien! As I looked at his yellow, handsome face, cold shud- 
ders would como over me, though at this time I did not know that Agnes’s 
father had fallen by his fatal hand. 

When I informed him of Mr. Joe Weston’s s.'ilute of brickbats, lu‘ 
looked very grave. And I told him then, too, a thing which had struck 
me most forcibly — viz., that the shout which Weston gave, and the oath 
which he uttered when he saw me on the wall, were precisely like the 
oath and execration uttered by the man with the craped face^ at whom 1 
fired from the post-chaise. 

“ Bah, betise ! ” says La Motte. “ What didst thou on the wall ^ 
One does not steal pears at thy age.” 

I daresay I turned red. “ I heard somebody’s voice,” I said. “ In 
fiict, I heard Agnes singing in the garden, and — and I got on tlie wall to 
sec lier.” 

“ What, you — ^you, a little barber’s boy, climb a wall to speak to 
Mademoiselle Agnes de Saverne, of one of the most noble houses of 
Lorraine ? ” La Motto yelled, wiUi a savage laugh, “ Parhleu ! Monsieur 
Weston has well done I ” 

“ Sir ! ” said I, in a towering rage. “ Barber as I am, my fathers 
were honourable Protestant clergymen in Alsace, and w^e arc as gooC as 
highwaymen, at any rate 1 Barber, indeed ! ” I say again. “ And now 
I am ready to swear that the man w'ho swore at me, and the man I shot 
on the road, are one and the same ; and I’ll go to Dr. Barnard’s, and 
swear it before him ! ” 
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clievalicr looked nghast, and threatening for awhile. “ Tu me 
menaces, je crois, petit mnnant!'^ says he, grinding his teeth. ‘‘This is 
too strong. Listen, Denis Duval ! Hold thy tongue, or evil will come to 
tliee. Thou wilt make for thyself enemies the most unscrupulous, and 
the most terrible — do you hear ? I have placed Mademoiselle Agnes de 
S.ivcrne with that admirable woman, Misti iss Weston, because she can 
meet at the Priory with society more fitting her noble birth than that 
's\hich she will find under your grandfather’s pole— parJZpw. Ah, you 
dare mount on wall to look for Mademoiselle de Saverne? Gare aux 
nninstrapsj mon garcon ! Vive Dieii. If I see thee on that ValL I will 
file on thee, moi le premier! You pretend to Mademoiselle '-^gnes. 
Ha' ha! ha!” And he grinned and looked like that c/omi-footed 
n(Mitleinnn of whom Dr. Barnard talked. 

I felt that henceforward there was war between La Motte and me. At 
this time I had suddenly shot up to be a young man, and was not the 
f)hedi(*nt, prattling child of last year. I told grandfather that I wmuld 
hoar no more punishment, such as the old man had been accustomed to., 
hostow ni)on me ; and once when my mother lifted Jicr hand, I stiuck it 
np, ami ;jnped it so tight that 1 frightened her. Fiom that very day she 
1 used a hand to me. Nay, I think she was not ill ^^leased, and 
soon ’ 'fniilly began to spoil mo. Nothing was too good for me. I know 
vhcjo the silk came ftom which made my fine new waistcoat, and the 
canibiic for my ruffled shirts, Init very much doubt whether they ever 
l).ud any d\ity. As 1 walked to church, I daresay I cocked my hat, and 
sti lilted very consequentially. When Tom Billis, the baker’s boy, jeered 
at my fine clothes, “ Tom,” says I, “ 1 will take my coat and waistcoat off 
foi half an hour on Monday, and give thee a beating if thou hast a mind ; 
hut to-day let us be at peace, and go to church.” 

On the matter of church I am not going to make any boast. That 
awful subject lies between a man and his conscience. I have known men 
of lax faith pure and just in their lives, as I have met veiy loud-pro- 
h'ssing Christians loose in their morality, and hard and unjust in their 
wh alings. There was a little old man at home — Heaven help him ! — who 
as of this sort, and who, when I came to know bis life, would put me 
into Mich a rage of revolt whilst preaching his daily and nightly sermons, 
that it is a wonder I was not enlisted among the scofTens and evil-doers 
altogaher. I have known many a young man fall away, and become 
utitTly reprobate, because the bond of discipline was tied too tightly 
^‘poii him, and because he has found the preacher 'who was perpetually 
plating over him lax in his own conduct. I am thankful, then, that I had 
a- better instructor than my old grandfather with his strap and his cane; 
and was brought (I hope and trust) to a right state of thinking by a man 
wliose brain was wise, as his life was excellently benevolent and pure. 
I his was my good friend Dr. Barnard, and to this day I remember the 
conversationB I had with him, and am quite sure they influenced my 
future life* Had I been altogether reckless and as lawless as many people 

25—2 
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of our acquaintance and neighbourhood, he would have ccaecd to feel any 
ittteroBt in me ; and instead of wearing his Majesty’s epaulets (which I 
trust I have not disgraced), I might have been swabbing a smuggler’s 
boat, or riding in a night caravan, with kegs beside me and pistols and 
cutlasses to defend me, as that unlucky La Motte owned for his part 
that he had done. My good mother, though she gave up the prac- 
tice of smuggling, never could sec the harm in it ; but looked on 
it as a game where you played your stake, and lost or Avon it. She 
ceased to play, not because it was wrong, but it was expedient no 
more ; and Mr. Denis, her son, avus the cause of her giving up this 
old trade. 

For me, I thankfully owm that I A\^as taught to see the matter in a 
graver light, not only by our doctor’s sermons (tAVo or three of Avhich, on 
the text of “ Render unto Cajsar,” he preached to the rage of a great 
number of his congregation), but by many talks Avhich he had Avith me ; 
Avhen he shoAved me that I was in the wrong to break the laws of niy 
country to which I owed obedience, as did every good citizen, lie knew 
(though he never told me, and his reticence in this matter Avas surely Very 
kind) tliat my poor father had died of wounds received in a smuggling 
encounter : but he showed me hoAv such a life must be loose, lawless, 
secret, and Avicked ; must bring a man amongst desperate companions, 
and compel him to resist Casar’s laAvful authority by rebellion, and 
possibly murder. “ To thy mother I have used other arguincnta, Denny, 
my boy,” he said, very kindly. “ I and the Admiral want to make a 
gentleman of thee. Tliy old grandfather is rich enough to help us if ho 
chooses. I Avoji’t stop to inquire too strictly Avhere all his money cainr 
from but ’tis clear Ave cannot make a gentleman of a sinugglei’a 
boy, Avho may be transported any day, or, in case of armed resistance, 

may be ” And here my good doctor puts his hand to his ear, 

and indicates the punishment for piracy Avhich Avas very common in 
my young time. “ My Denny does not Avant to ride Avith a crape over 
his face, and fire pistols at revenue officers I No ! I pray you Avill 
CA’^er shoAv an honest countenance to the world. You will render unto 
Caesar the things Avhich arc Cajsar’s, and — the rest, my child, you know.” 

Noav, I remarked about this man, that Avhen he approached ci cerium 
subject^ an inA’^oluntary uavc came over him, and he hushed as it Avere at 
the very idea of that sacred theme. It Avas very didcrent with poor 
grandfather prating his sermons (and wdth some other pastors I have 
heard), Avho used this Name as familiarly as any other, and . . • • 

but who am I to judge ? and, my poor old grandfather, is there any need 
at this distance of time that I should be picking out the trahem in oculo 

• • • • . IIoAvbeit, on that night, as I was walking ho'mo after 

drinking tea with my dear doctor, I made a vow that I Avould strive 
henceforth to lead an honest life ; that my tongue should speak the truth, 


* Lheal where a part of it went fo, I shall have to say presently. — D. D« 
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nncl my hand should be sullied by no secret crime. And as I spoke I 
paw my dearest little maiden’s light glimmering in her chamber, and 
the stars shining overhqad, and felt — who could feel more bold and 
linppy than I ? 

That walk school wards by West Street certainly was a detoxir, I 
uiight have gone a straighter road, but then I should not have seen a 
certain window: a little twinkling window in a gable of the Priory House, 
where the light used to be popped out at nine o’clock. T’other day, 
when we took over the King of France to Calais (his Itoyal Highness tho 
Duke of Clanpnfcq being in command), I must needs hire a post-chaisc 
liuin Dover, fo look at that old window^ in the Priory House at Wiu\3jaelsea. 

T went tJiMOi'igli \thp old tears, despaiis, tragedies. I sighed as senti- 
nientally, after forty ycjtrs, as though the infandi dolores were fresh upon 
no, 'as though i were the schoolboy trudging back to his task; and taking 
a lisl look At ''his 'liearest j()y. I used as a boy to try' and pass tluit 
A\ind()Av'at wine, and I know a prayer was said for the inhabitant of 
^ onder ehamher. She knew my holidays, and my hours of going to school 
and 1 C turning thence. If my little maid hung certain s-ignals in that 
viruloAv (such as a flower, for example, to indicate all was well, a cross- 
ciu’tain, and so forth), I hope she practised no very unjustifiable strata- 
Wc agreed to consider that she W'as a prisoner in the hands of the 
ciK'iny; and we had few means of communication save these simple 
aitifices, uhich are allowed to bo fair in love and war. Monsieur de 
Li ^[otte continued to live at our house, when his frequent affairs did not 
cmU him aAvay thence; but, as I said, few words passed between us after 
tliat angry altercation already described, and he and I uere never friends 
agiin. 

He Avariicd me that I had another enemy, and facts strangely confirmed 
the chevalier’s warning. One Sunday night, as I Avas going to school, a 
icj)otition of the brickbat assault was made upon me, and this time the 
smart cocked hat which mother had given me came in fc^r such a battering 
as efrectually spoiled its modish shape. I told Dr. Barnard of this second 
attempt, and the good doctor was not a little puzzled. He began to think 
that he Avas not so very wrong in espying a beam in Joseph Weston’s 
c}e. We agreed to keep the matter quiet, however, and a fortnight after, 
on another Sunday evening, as I was going on my accustomed route tc 
Rehool, whom should I meet but the doctor and Mr. Weston walking 
tog(‘thcr ! A little Avay beyond the town gate there is a Ioav wall round a 
fuld; and Dr. Barnard, going by this field a quarter of an hour before 

usual time for passing^ found Mr. Joseph AVeston walking there behind 
the stone enclosure 1 

“ Good-night, Denny,” says the doctor, when he and his companion 
iiiot me ; but surly Mr. Weston said nothing. “ Have you had any more 
brickbats at your head, my boy ? ” the rector continued. 

I said 1 was not afraid. I had got a good pistol, and a bullet in it 
this time. 
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** He eliot tbat ecoundi'el on the same day you were Bhot, Mr. Weston/’ 
■aye the doctor. 

** Did he ? ” growls the other. 

And your gun was loaded with the same-sized shot which Denis 
used to pepper his rascal,” continues the doctor “ I wonder if any of the 
crape went into the rascars wound ? ” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Weston, with an oath, “ what do you mean for to 
hint?” 

** The very oath the fellow used whom Denny hit when your brother 
and I travelled together. I am sorry to hear you use the language of 
such scoundrels, Mr. Weston.” 

If you dare to suspect me of anything unbecoming a gentle- 
man, I’ll have the law of you, Mr. Parson, that I will! ” roars the 
other. 

** DeniSj 7 non garqon^ the ton pistolet de suites et vise mot bien cet homme 
la,'* says the doctor ; and griping hold of Weston’s arm, what docs 
Dr. Barnard do but plunge his hand into Weston’s pocket, and draw 
thence another pistol. 1 He said afterwards he saw the brass butt sticking 
out of Weston’s coat, as the two were walking together. 

“ What ! ” shrieks Mr. Weston; “ is that young miscreant to go about 
armed, and tell everybody he will murder me; and ain’t I for to defend 
myself? I walk in fear of my life for him ! ” 

<*You seem to me to be in the habit of travelling with pistols, 
Mr. Weston, and you know when people pass sometimes with money in 
their post-chaises.” 

^‘You scoundrel, you — ^you boy I I call you to witness the wordH 
this man have spoken. lie have insulted me, and libelled me, and I’ll 
have the lor on him as sure as I am born ! ” shouts the angry man. 

Very good, hir. Joseph Weston,” replied the other fiercely, “And 
I will ask Mr. Blades, the surgeon, to bring the shot which he took from 
your eye, and the scraps of crape adhering to your face, and we will go 
to lor as soon as you like ! ” 

Again I thought with a dreadful pang how Agnes was staying in that 
man’s house, and how this quarrel would more than ever divide her from 
me; for now she w^ould not be allowed to visit the rectory — tlie dear 
neutral ground where I sometimes hoped to see her. 

Weston never went to law with the doctor, as he threatened. Some 
awkward questions would have been raised, which he would have found 
n difficulty in answering : and though he averred that his accident took 
place on the day before our encounter with the beau masque on Dartford 
Common, a little witness on our side was ready to aver that Mr. Joe 
Weston left his house at the Priory before sunrise on the day when we 
took our journey to London, and that he returned the next morning with 
his eye bound up, when he sent for Mr. Blades, the surgeon of our town. 
Being awake, and looking from her window, my witness saw Weston 
mount his horse by the stable-lantern below, and heard him swear at the 
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groom as he rode out at tlie gate. Curses used to drop naturally out of 

this nice gentleman's lips ; and it is certain in his case that bad words 

and bad actions went together. 

The Westons were frequently absent from home, as was the chevalier 
our lodger. My dear little Agnes was allowed to come and see us at 

these times ; or slipped out by the garden-door, and ran to see her nurse 

Duval, ns she always called my mother. I did not understand for a while 
that there was any prohibition on the Westons’ part to Agnes visiting us, 
or know that there was such mighty wrath harboured against me in that 

llOUSC. 4 

1 was glad, for the sake of a peaceable life at home, as for Kf^nesty’s 
Hake too^ that my mother did not oppose my determination to take no 
share in that smuggling business in which our house still engaged. Any 
one v^lio opposed mother in her own house had, 1 promise you, no easy 
tunc * but she skw that if she wished to make gentleman of her boy, 
ho nni^t be no smuggler’s apprentice; and when M. le Chevalier, being 
Mppealed to, shrugged his shoulders and said he washed his hands of me-^- 
“ bienj M. de la Mottel ” says she, “ we shall see if we can’t pass 
oui selves of you and your patronage. 1 imagine that people are not 
.dwa)f4 the better for it.” “ No,” replied he, with a groan, and one of his 
^k)ui]iy looks, my friendship may do people harm, but my enmity is worse 
^entendez V0U8 ? ** Bah, bah I” says the stout old lady. ^^Denisot 

lias a good courage of his own. What do you say to me about enmity to 
a harmless boy, M. le Chevalier ? ” 

I have told how, on the night of the funeral of Madame de Saverne, 
Ml iisieur de la Motte sent mo out to assemble his Mackerel men. Among 
tlieso was the father of one of my town play-fellows, by name Hookham, 
a seafaring man, who had met with an accident at his business — strained 
liis back — and was incapable of work for a time. Ilookham was an 
improvident man : the rent got into arrears. My grandfather was his 
landlord, and 1 fear me, not the most humane creditor in the world. 
Now, when 1 returned home after my famous visit to London, my patron, 
Sir Peter Denis, gave me two guineas, and my lady made me a present of 
another. No doubt I should have spent this money had I received it 
sooner in London ; but in our little town of Winchelsea there was nothing 
to tempt me in the shops, except a fowling-piecc at the pawnbroker’s, for 
^vhich I had a great longing. But Mr. Triboulet wanted four guineas for 
the gun, and I had but three, and would not go into debt. He would 
have given me the piece on credit, and frequently tempted me with it, 
hut I resisted manfully, thougli I could not help hankering about the 
shop, and going again and again to .look at the beautiful gun. The stock 
fitted my shoulder to a nicety. It was of the most beautiful workman^ 
f^hip. « Why not take it now, IMaster Duval ? ” Monsieur Triboulet said 
to me ; “ and pay me the remaining guinea when you please. Ever so many 
gentlemen have been to look at it ; and I should bo sorry now, indeed I 
should, to see such a beauty go out of the town.” As I was talking to 
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Triboulet (it may have been for the tenth time), some one came in with a 
telescope to pawn, and went away with iiilocn shillings. Don't you 
know who that is ? says Triboulet (who was a chatter-box of a man). 
“ That is John Hookham’s wife. It is but hard times with them since 
John's accident. I have more of their goods here, and, entre nows, John 
has a hard landlord, and quarter-day is just at hand." 1 knew well 
enough that John’s landlord was hard, as he was my own grandfather. 
“ If I take my three pieces to Ilookliam," thought I, he may find the 
rest of the rent ; and so he did ; and my three guineas went into my 
grandfather's pocket out of mine ; and I su 2 ipose some ono else bought 
the fowling-piece for which I had so longed. 

“ What, it is you who have given me this money, Master Denis ? ’’ 
says poor Hookham, who was sitting in his chair, groaning and haggard 
with his illness. “ I can’t take it — I ought not to takei^’ 

“ Nay,” said I ; “1 ghould only have bought a toy^Wlh it, and if it 
comes to help you in distress, I can do without my plaything.” 

There was quite a chorus of benedictions from the poor family in con- 
sequence of this act of good nature ; and I daresay I went away fiom 
Ilookham’s mightily pleased with myself and my own virtue. 

It appears I had not been gone long when ISIr. Joe W^’eston came in to 
see the man, and when he heard that I had relieved him, broke out into 
a flood of abuse against mo, cursed me for a scoundrel and impertinent 
jackanapes, who was always giving myself the airs of a gentleman, and 
flew out of the house in a passion. Mother heard of the transaction, too? 
and pinched my ear with a grim satisfaction. Grandfather said nothing, 
but pocketed my three guineas when Mrs, Hookham brought them ; and, 
though I did not brag about tlie matter much, everything is known in a 
small town, and I got a great deal of credit for a very ordinary good 
action. 

And now, strangely enough, Ilookham’s boy confirmed to me what 
the Slindon priests had hinted to good Dr. Barnard. “ Swear,” says Tom 
(with that wonderful energy we used to have as boys) — “ swear, Denis, 

^ So help you, strike you down dead I ’ you never will tell ! *’ 

So help me, strike me down dead 1 ” said I. 

** Well, then, those— you know who — the gentlemen — want to do you 
some mischief.” 

“ What mischief can they do to an honest boy ? ” I asked. 

Oh, you don’t know what they are,” says Tom. ‘‘ If they mean a 
man harm, harm will happen to him. Father says no man ever comes to 
good who stands in Mr. Joe’s way. Where’s John Wheeler, of Kye, who 
had a quarrel with Mr. Joe ? He’s in gaol. Mr. Barnes, of Playden, had 
words with him at Hostings market : and Barnes’ ricks were burnt down 
before six months were over. How was Thomas Berry taken, after 
deserting from the man-of-war ? He is dh awful man, Mr. Joe Weston is. 
Don’t get into his way. Father says so. But you are not to tell — do, 
never, that he spoke about it. Don’t go alone to Rye of nights, father 
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gay^. Don’t go on any — and you know what not — any fishing business, 
except with those you know.” And so Tom leaves me with a finger to 
liis lip and terror in his face. 

Aa for X\iQ fishing^ though I loved a sail dearly, my mind was made up 
l>y good Dr. Barnard's advice to me. I would have no more night- 
lishing such as I had seen sometimes as a boy ; and when Budge's 
npy>rcnticc one night invited me, and called me a coward for refusing to 
tT(j, 1 show'ed him I was no coward as far as fisticuffs went, and stood 
out a battle with him, in which I do believe I should have \%xjrved con- 
queror, though the fellow was four years my senior, had not his al^, Miss 
Sukey Budge, joined him in the midst of our fight, and knocked me'down 
with the kitchen bellows, when they both belaboured me, as I lay kick- 
ing on the ground. Mr. Elder Budge came in at the close of this dreadful 
combat, and hia |l|P|idoned hussy of a daughter had the impudence to 
declare that the quarrel arose because I was rude fio her — I, an innocent 
l)oy, \\lio would as soon have made love to a negress, as to that hideous, 
j)Ock-inarked, squinting, crooked, tipsy Sukey Budge. I fall in love witli^ 
Miss Squintum, indeed I I knew a pair of eyes at home so bright, 
innocent, and pure, that I should have been ashamed to look in them had 
1 been guilty of such a rascally treason. My little maid of Winchelsea 
lieard of this battle, as she was daily hearing slanders against me fVom 
those worthy Mr. Westons; but she broke into a rage at the accusation, 
and said to the assembled gentlemen (as she told my good mother in after 
clays), “ Denis Duval is not wicked. He is brave and he is good. And it 
is not true, the story you tell against him. It is a lie I ” 

And now, once more it happened that my little pistol helped to con- 
found my enemies, and was to me, indeed, a gute Wehr und Waffen, I 
was for ever popping at marks with this little piece of artillery. 

I polished, oiled, and covered it with the utmost care, and kept it in my 
little room in a box of which I had the key. One day, by a most 
fortunate chance, I took my schoolfellow, Tom Parrot, who became a 
great crony of mine, into the room. We went upstairs, by the private door 
of Budge’s house, and not through the shop, where Mademoiselle Figs and 
Monsieur the apprentice were serving their customers ; and arrived in my 
room, we boys opened my box, examined the precious pistol, screw, 
barrel, flints, powder-horn, &o., locked the box, and went away to school, . 
promising ourselves a good afternoon’s sport on that half-holiday. Lessons 
over, I returned home to dinner, to find black looks from all the inmates 
of the house where I lived, from the grocer, his daughter, his apprentice, 
and even the little errand-boy who blacked the boots and swept the shop 
stared at me impertinently, and said, “Oh, Denis, ain’t you going to 
catch it I 

“What is the matter?” I asked, very haughtily. 

“ Oh, my lord ! We’ll soon show your lordship what is the matter.” 
(This was a silly nickname 1 had in the town and at iMdiool,' where, I 
believe, I gave myself not a few airs since 1 had worn my fine new clothes, 
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and paid my tinit to London.) This accounts for his laced waistooati 
and his guineas which he flings about. Does your lordship know these 
here shillings and this half-crown ? Look at them, Mr. Beales ! See the 
marks on tliem Which I scratched with my own hand before 1 put them 
into the till from which my lord took *eni.^’ 

Shillings — till ? What did they mean ? “ How dare you ask, you 

little hypocrite 1" screams out Miss Budge. ^^1 marked them shillings 
and that half-crown with my own needle, 1 did ; and of that I can take my 
Bible oath.’* 

*^Well| and what then?” I asked, remembering how this young 
woman had not scrupled to bear false witness in another charge 
against me. 

** What then ? They were in the till this morning, young fellow ; 
and you know well enough where they were found afterwards,” says 
Mr. Beales. Come, come. This is a bad job. This is a sessions job. 

But where were they found ? ” again I asked. 

We’ll tell you that before Squire Boroughs and the magistrates, you 
young vagabond I ” 

** You little vipei', that have turned and stung md 1” 

** You precious young scoundrel ! ” 

“You wicked little story-telling, good-for-nothing little thief I” 
cry Budge, the apprentice, and Miss Budge in a breath. And 1 stood 
bewildered by their outcry, and, indeed, not quite comprehending the 
charge which they made against me. 

“ The magistrates are sitting at Town Hall now. We will take the 
little villain there at once,” says the gi’ocer. ** You bring the box along 
with you, constable. Lord ! Lord 1 what will his poor grandfather 
say 7 ” And, Wondering still at the charge made against me, I was made 
to walk through the streets to the Town Hall, passing on the way by 
at least a score of our boys, who were enjoying their half-holiday. It 
was market-day, too, and the town full. It is forty years ago, but 
I dream about that dreadful day still ; and, an old gentleman of sixty, 
fancy myself walking tlirough Bye market, with Mr. Beales’ fist clutching 
my collar ! 

A number of our boys joiUed this dismal procession, and accompanied 
mo into the magistrates’ room. “ Denis Duval up for stealing money ! ” 
cries one. “ This accounts for his fine clothes,” sneers anothen “ He’ll 
bo hung,” says a third. The market people stare, and crowd round, and 
jeer. 1 feel as if in a horrible nightmare. We pass under the pillars of 
the Market House, up the steps, to the Town Hall, where the magistrates 
were, who chose market-day for their sittings. 

How my heart throbbed, as I saw my deSr Dr. Barnard seated among 
them^ 

“ Oh, doctor 1” cties poor Denis, closfdng his bands, “ jftm dont believe 
me guilty ? ” 
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“Guilty of wbafc?” cries the doctor, from the raisM table round 
\Yliich the gentlciuen sate. 

“ Guilty of stealing." 

“ Guilty of robbing my till." 

“ Guilty of taking two half-crowns, three shillings, and twopence in 
copp< all marked," shriek out Rudge, the apprentice, and Miss Rudga, 
in a breath. 

“ Denny Duval steal sixpences ! ^ cries the doctor ; “ I would aS soon 
bulieve he stole the dragon off the church-steeple I" 

“Silence, you boys! Silence in the court, there; or flog^eiU and 
turn ’em all out 1" says the magistrates* clerk. Some of our boys— 'friends 
oi' mine — who had crowded into the place, were hurraying at my kind 
Doctor Barnard’s speech. 

“ It is a most serious charge," says the clerk. 

“ But what IS the charge, my good Mr. Hickson ? You might as well 
put me into the dock as that ^ 

“ Pray, sir, will you allow the business of the court to go on ? " asks 
llio clerk, testily. Make your statement, Mr. Budge, and don’t be afraid 
i'ran)body. You are under the protection of the court, sir." 

And now for the first time 1 heard the particulars of the charge made 
nirainst me. Budge, and his daughter after him, stated (on oath, I am 
shocked to say) that for some time past they had missed money from the 
till ; small sums of money, in shillings and half-crowns, they could not 
s.iy how much. It might be two pounds, three pounds, in all ; but the 
money was constantly going. At last, Miss Budge said, she was deter- 
mined to mark some money, and did so; and that money was found in 
that box which belonged to Denis Duval, and which the constable brought 
into court. • 

“ Oh, gentlemen I " I cried out in an agony, “ it’s a wicked, wicked lie, 
and it's not the first she has told about me. A week ago she said I wanted 
lo kiss her, and she and Bevil both set on me; and I never wanted to 
ki'<s tlie nasty thing, so help me-—" 

“You did, you lying, wicked boy!" cries Miss Sukey. “And 
P'lward Bevil came to my rescue; and you struck me, like a low, 
mean coward ; and we beat him well, and seiwed him right, the little 
uhandoned boy." 

“And ho kicked one of my teeth out — you did, you little villain !" 
ruars Bevil, whose jaw had indeed sufibred in that scuffle in the kitchen, 
when his precious sweetheart came to his aid with the bellows. 

“He called me a coward, and 1 fought him fair, though he i« 
ever so much older than me,” whimpers out the prisoner. “And 
Sukey Budge set upon me, and beat me too ; and if 1 kicked him, he 
kicked me.” 

“ And since this kicking match they have found out that you stole 
their money, have tiiey ?" lays the doctor^ and turns round, appealing to 
his brother magistratee. 
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Rudge, please to tell the rest of yoiir story,’* calls out the 
justices’ clerk. 

The rest of the Rudges* story was, that, having their suspicions roused 
Against me, they determined to examine my cupboards and boxes in my 
absence, to see whether the stolen objects were to be found, and in my 
box they discovered the two marked half-crowns, the three marked shil- 
lings, a brass-ban*elled pistol, which were now in court. ‘‘Me and 
Mr. Bevil, the apprentice, found the money in the box ; and wc 
called my papa from the shop, and wc fetched Mr. Beales, the con- 
stable, who dives over the way ; and when that little monster came back 
from school, we seized upon him, and brought him before your worships, 
and hanging is what I said he would always come to,” shrieks my enemy 
Miss Rudge. 

“ Why, I have the key of that box in my pocket now I ” I cried out. 

“ We had means of opening of it,” says Miss Kudge, looking very red. 

“ Oh, if you have another key — interposes the doctor. 

“ Wc broke it open with the tongs and poker,” says Miss Rudge, “me 
and Edward did — I mean Mr, Bevil, the apprentice.” 

“ When ? ” said I, in a great tremor. 

“ When ? When you was at school, you little miscreant ! Half an 
hour before you came back to dinner.” 

“ Tom Parrot, Tom Parrot 1 ” I cried. “ Call Tom Parrot, gentlemen. 
For goodness* sake call Tom 1” I said, my heart beating so that I could 
hardly speak. 

“Here I am, Denny I” pipes Tom in the crowd; and presently ho 
comes up to their honours on the bench. 

“ Speak to Tom, Doctor, dear Doctor Barnard ! ** I continued. “ Tom, 
when did I show you my pistol ? ” 

“ Just before ten o’clock school.” 

“ What did I do?” 

“You unlocked your bo.x, took the pistol out of a handkerchiel, 
showed it to me, and two flints, a powder-horn, a bullet-mould and somo 
bullets, and put them back again, and locked the box.” 

“ Was there any money in the box ? ’* 

“ There was nothing in the box but the pistol, and the bullets and 
things. 1 looked into it. It was as empty as my hand.” 

“ And Denis Duval has been sitting by you in school ever since ? ” 

“ Ever since — except when I was called up and caned for my Corde- 
riuB,” says Tom, with a roguish look ; and there was a great laughter and 
shout of applause from our boys of Focock’s when this testimony was 
given in their schoolfellow’s favour. 

My kind doctor held his hand over tlie railing to me, and when I took 
it, niy heart was so full that my ^es overflowed. I thought of little 
Agnes. What would she have felt if her Denis had been committed as a 
thief ? I had such a rapture of thanks and gratitude that I think the 
pleasure of the acquittal "waB more than equivalent to the anguish of the 
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accusation. What a shout all Pocock’s boys sot up, as I went out of 
the justice-room ! We trooped joyfully down the stoirsi and there were 
fresh shouts and huzzays as we got down to the market. I saw Mr. Joe 
Weston buying com at a stall. He only looked at me once. His 
grinding teeth and his clenched riding-whip did not frighten me in tlio 
least now. 


CHAPTEB VII. 

The Last of ijt School-days. 

As our joyful procession of boys passed by Partlett’s the pastryepok’s, 
one of the boys — Samuel Arbin — 1 remember the fellow well — a greedy 
1 ) 0 }% with a large beard and whiskers, though only fifteen years old — 
insisted that I ought to stand treat, in consequence of my victory ove]^ my 
enemies. As fur as a groat went, I said I was ready : for that was all 
the money I had. 

“ Oh, you storyteller 1 ” cries the other. What have you done with 
your tlnee guineas which you were bragging about and showing to the 
1 ) 0 } 8 at school ? I suppose they were in the box when it was broken open.’* 
'Ihis Samuel Arbin was one of the boys who had jeered when I was 
taken in charge by the constable, and would have liked me to be guilty, 
1 almost think. I am afraid I had bragged about my money when I 
possessed it, and may have shown my shining gold pieces to some of the 
boys in school. 

“ I know what he lias done with his money I ” broke in my steadfast 
crony Tom Parrot. ‘‘ He has given away every shilling of it to a poor 
family who wanted it, and nobody ever knew you give away a diilling, 
Samuel Arbin,” he says. 

“ Unless he could get eighteenpence by it ! ” sang out another little 
voice. 

“ Tom Parrot, I’ll break every bone in your body, as sure as my name 
is Arbin I ” cried the other, in a fury. 

“Sam Arbin,” said I, “after you have finished Tom, you must 
try me ; or we’ll do it now, if you like.” To say the truth, I had long 
hod an inclination to try my hand against Arbin. He was an ill 
friend to me, and amongst the younger boys a bully and a usurer 
to boot. The rest called out, “A ring! a ring! Let us go on the 
green and have it out ! ” being in their innocent years ^ways ready 
for a fight. 

But this one was never to come off : and (except in later days, when 
I went to revisit the old place, and ask for a half^holiday for my 
young successors at Pocock's), I was never again to see the ancient 
Bchoolroom* While we boys were brawling in the market-place beibre 
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tho pastrycook’s door, Dr. Barnard came up, and our quarrel was hushed 
in a moment. 

** What I 6ghting and quarrelling already ? *’ says the doctor, sternly. 

** It wasn’t Denny’s fault, sir I ” cried out several of the boys. “ It 
was Arbin began.” And, indeed, I can say for myself that in all tho 
quarrels 1 have had in life, and they have not been few, I consider I 
always have been in the right. 

“ Come along with me, Denny,” says the doctor, taking me by the 
shoulder: and he led me away and we took a walk in the town together: 
and as we passed old Ypres Tower, which was built by King Stephen, 
they say, and was a fort in old days, but is used a** the town prison now, 
‘‘ Suppose you had been looking from behind those bars now, Denny, and 
awaiting your trial at assizes ? Yours w^ould not have been a pleasant 
plight,” Dr. Barnard said. 

“ But I was innocent, sir I Yon know I AVas ! ” 

“ Yes. Praise be W’hcre praise is due. But if you had not provi- 
dentially been able to prove your innocence — if you and your Iriend 
Parrot had not happened to inspect your box, you W'ould have been in 
yonder place. Ha I there is the bell ringing for afternoon service, which 
my good friend Dr. Wing keeps up. What say you ? Shall we go and — 
and — offer up our thanks, Denny — fur the — the immense peiil from 
which — you have been — delivered ? ” 

I remember how my dear friend’s voice trembled as he spoke, and 
two or throe drops fell from his kind eyes on my hand, which he held. 
I followed him into the church. Indeed and indeed I was thankful for 
my deliverance from a great danger, and even more thankful to have tho 
regard of the true gentleman, the wise and tender friend, who was there 
to guide, and cheer, and lielp me. 

As we read the last psalm appointed for that evening service, I 
remember bow the good man, bowing his own head, put his hand upon 
mine; and we recited together the psalm of thanks to the Highest 
who had had respect unto the lowly, and who had stretched forth 
His hand upon the furiousness of my enemies, and whose right hand had 
saved me. 

Dr. Wing recognized and greeted his comrade when service was over : 
and the one doctor presented me to the other, who had been one of the 
magistrates on the bench at the time of iny trial. Dr. Wing asked us 
into hia house, where dinner was served at four o’clock, and of course 
the transactions of the morning were again discusaed. What could be 
the reason of the persecution against me 7 Who instigated it 7 There 
were matters connected with this story regarding which I cimld not speak. 
Should I do so, I must betray secrets which were not mine, and which 
implicated I knew not whom, and togarding which I must hold toy peace. 
Now, they are secrets no more. That old society of smugglers is dissolved 
long ago : nay, I diall have to tell presently how I helped myself to 
break it Up. Grondfluher, Budge, the chevalier^ tho gfntlainen of Ih# 
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PHoty^ were tJl connected in that great amuggling eooietj of which I 
Lavo spoken ; which had its dep6ts all along the coast and inland^ and its 
correspondents from Dunkirk to Havre de Graces I hate said as a hoy 
how I had been on some of these “ fishing ” expeditions; and how, mainly 
by the effect of my dear doctor’s advice, I had withdrawn from all parti- 
cipation in this lawless and wicked life. When Devil called me coward 
ibr reiiising to take a share in a night-cruise, a quarrel ensued between 
us, ending in that battle royal which left us all sprawling, and cuffing and 
kicking each other on the kitchen floor. Was it rage at the injury to her 
sweetheart’s teeth, or hatred against myself, which induced^ my s^^eet 
Miss Sukey to propagate calumnies against me ? The provocation I had 
given ceitainly did not seem to warrant such a deadly enmity as a prose- 
cution and a perjury showed must exist, llowbcit, here was a reason for 
tlie anger of the grocer’s daughter and apprentice. They would injure 
nio in any way they could ; and (as in the before-mentioned ease of the 
bellows) take the first weapon at hand to overthrow me. 

As magistrates of the county, and knowing a great deal of what was 
happening round about them, and the character of their parishioners and 
neighbours, the two gentlemen coUld not, then, press me too closely* 
Smuggled silk and lace, rum and brandy? Who had not these in his 
poestssioii along the Sussex and Kent coast? ‘‘And, Wing, will you 
pioniise mo there are no ribbons in your house but such as have paid 
duty ? ” asks one doctor of the other. 

“ My good friend, it is lucky my wife lias gone to Jier tea-table,” 
replies Dr. Wing, “ or I would not answer for the peace being kept*” 

“My dear Wing,” continues Dr. Barnard, “this brandy punch is 
excellent, and is worthy of being smuggled. To run an anker of brandy 
ficems no monstrous crime; but when men engage in these lawless 
ventures at all, who knows how far the evil will go ? I buy ten kegs of 
brandy from a French fishing-boat, I land it under a lie on the coast, 1 
'=ond it inland ever so far, be it from here to York, and all my consignees 
lie and swindle. I land it, and lie to the revenue officer. Under a lie 
(that is a mutual secrecy), 1 sell it to the landlord of the ‘ Bell * at Maid- 
stone, say— where a good friend of oitrs, Denny, looked at bis pistols. 
You remcmbei* the day when his brother received the charge of shot 
in his free? My landlord sells it to a customer under a lie. Wo 
are all engaged in crime, conspiracy, and falsehood ; nay, if the revenue 
looks too closely aftOt us, We out with our pistols, and to crime and 
conspiracy add murder. Do you suppose men engaged in lying every 
day will scruple about a fklse oath in a witness-box ? Crime engea<« 
dors crime, air. Hound about ms, Wing, I know there exists a vast 
confederacy of fraud, greed, and rebellion. 1 name no names, sir. 1 
fear men high placed in the world’s esteem, and largely endowed with 
its rioh^ too. Am oenoerned in the pursuit of this gi^less traffio of 
smugglings and to wliat does it nbt loud them 7 ftils^ood, to wMuri- 
ness; td murder, to**"*"* '***” 
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** Tea, sir, if you please, sir,” says John, entering. ^^My mistress and 
the young ladies are waiting.” 

The ladies had previously heard the story of poor Denis Duval’s per- 
secution and innocence, and had shown him great kindness. By the time 
when we joined them after dinner, they had had time to perform a new 
toilette, being engaged to cards with some neighbours. I knew Mrs. Wing 
was a customer to my mother for some of her French goods, and she 
would scarcely, on an ordinary occasion, have admitted such a lowly 
guest to her table as the humble dressmaker’s boy ; but she and the 
ladies were very kind, and my persecution and proved innocence had 
interested them in my favour. 

** You have had a long sitting, gentlemen,” says Mrs. Wing ; I 
suppose you have been deep in politics, and the quarrel with France.” 

“Wc have been speaking of France, and French goods, my dear,” 
said Dr. Wing, dryly. 

“ And of the awful crime of smuggling and encouraging smuggling, 
my dear Mrs. Wing I ” cries my doctor. 

Indeed, Dr. Barnard ! ” Now, Mrs. Wing and the young ladies were 
dressed in smart new caps, and ribbons, which my poor mother supplied ; 
and they turned red, and I turned as red as the cap-ribbons, as I thought 
how my good ladies had been provided. No wonder Mrs, Wing was 
desirous to change the subject of conversation. 

What is this young man to do after his persecution ? ” she asked. 
**He can’t go back to Mr. lludge — that horrid Wesleyan who has 
accused him of stealing.” 

No, indeed, I could not go back. We had not thought about the 
matter until then. There had been a hundred things to agitate and 
interest me in the half-dozen hours since my apprehension and dis- 
missal. 

The doctor would take me to Winchelsea in his chaise. I could not 
go back to my persecutors, that was clear, except to reclaim my little 
property and my poor little boxes, which they had found means to 
open. Mrs. Wing gave me a hand, the young ladies a stately curtsey; 
and my good Dr. Barnard putting a hand under the arm of the barber’s 
grandson, we quitted these kind people. I was not on the quarter- 
deck as yet, you see. I was but a humble lad belonging to ordinary 
tradesmen. 

By the way, I had forgotten to say that the two clergymen, during 
their after-dinner talk, had employed a part of it in examining me as to 
my little store of learning at school, and my future prospects. Of Latin 
I had a smattering ; French, owing to my birth, and mainly to M.^xle la 
Motte’s instruction and conversation, 1 could speak better than either of 
my two examiners, and with quite the good manner and conversation. 
I was well advanced, too, in arithmetic and geometry; and Dampier’s 
Voyages were as much my delight as those of Binbad or my ftiends 
Hobinson Crusoe and Man Friday. I could pass a good examination in 
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navigation and seamanship, and could give an account of tlie didcrcut 
.sailings, working- tides, double altitudes, and so forth. 

“ And you can manage a boat at sea, too ? ” says Dr. Barnard, dryly. 

I blushed, I suppose. I could do that, and could steer, reef, and pull an 
oar. At least I could do so two years ago. 

** Denny, my boy,” says my good doctor, “ I think 'tis time for thee to 
leave this school at any rate, and that our friend Sir Peter must pro- 
vide for thcc.” 

However he may desire to improve in learning, no boy, I fancy, is 
very sorry when a proposal is made to him to leave school, I ^id that I 
bliould be too glad if Sir Peter, my patron, would provide for me. With 
the education I had, I ought to get on, the doctor said, and my grand- 
lather he was sure would find the means for allowing me to appear like 
a gentleman. » 

fit a boy for appearance on the quarter-deck, and to enable him 
to rank with others, I had heard would cost thirty or forty pounds a year 
at least. I asked, did Dr. Barnard think my grandfather could afford 
such a sum ? 

“I know not your grandfather’s means,” Dr, Barnard answered, 
.iiiiiling. He keeps his own counsel. But I am very much mistaken, 
] Jenny, if he cannot afford to make you a belter allowance than many a 
line gentleman can give his son. I believe him to be rich. Mind, I have 
no precise reason for my belief ; but I fancy, Master Denis, your good 
grandpapa’s fishing has been very profitable to him.” 

How rich was he ? I began to think of the treasures in my favourite 
Avahiun Nights, Did Dr. Barnard think grandfather was very rich? 

— the doctor could not tell. The notion in Winchelsea was that old 
Mr. Denis was very well to do. At any rate I must go back to him. It 
was impossible that I should stay with the Riidge family after the insulting 
treatment I had had from them. The doctor said he would take me home 
With him in liis chaise, if I would pack my little trunks ; and with this 
talk wc reached Rudge’s shop, which I entered not without a beating 
heart. There was Budge glaring at me from behind his desk, where he 
was posting his books. The apprentice looked daggers at me as he came 

through a trap-door from the cellar with a string of dip-candles ; and 
my charming Miss Susan was behind the counter tossing up her ugly 

‘‘Ho! he’s come back, have he?” says Miss Budge. ‘‘As all the 
Clipboards is locked in the parlour, you can go in, and get your tea there, 
> ‘Jung man.” 

“ I am going to take Denis home, Mr. Budge,” said my kind doctor. 

He cannot remain witli you, after the charge which you mad« against 
him this morning.” 

“ Of having our marked money in his box ? Do you go for to dare 
for to say we put it there 7 ” cries miss, glaring now at me, now at 
, l^octor Barnard. « Go to say that. Please to say fliat once, Dr. Barnard, 
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before Mrs. Barker and Mrs. Scales” (these were two women who hap- 
pened to be in the shop purchasing goods). “Just be so good for to say 
before these Indies, tliat we have put the money in that boy’s box, and 
we’ll see whether there is not justice in Ilengland for a poor girl whom 
you insult, because you are a doctor and a magistrate indeed 1 Eh, if I 
was a man, I wouldn’t let same people’s gowns, and cassocks, and bands, 
remain long on their backs — that 1 wouldn't. And some people wouldn’t 
sec a woman insulted if they wasn’t cowards ! ” 

As she said this, Miss Sukey looked at the cellar- trap, above -wdiich 
the apprentice’s head had ap[)eared, but the doctor turned also towards it 
with a glance so threatening, that Bevil let the trap fall suddenly down, 
not a little to my doctor’s aiuusemcnt. 

** Go and pack thy trunk, Denny. I will come back for thee in half 
an hour. ISEr. Budge must see that after being so insulted as you ba\e 
been, you never as a gentleman can stay in his house.” 

“A pretty gentleman, indeed 1 ” ejaculates Miss Budge. “Pray, 
bow long siiieo was barbers gentlemen, I should like to know ? 
Mrs. Scales mum, Mrs. Barker mum, — did you ever have your hair 
ilresRcd by a gentleman? If you w'ant for to have it, you must go 
lo Mounseer Duval, at Wiuchelsea, which one of the name was hung, 
Mi>. Barker mum, for a thief and a robber, and ho won’t be the last 
neither I ” • 

There was no xuso in bandying abuse with this woman. “ I wdll go 
and get my trunk, and be ready, sir,” I said to the doctor ; but his back 
was no sooner turned lliun the raging virago opposite me burst out with 
a iUiy of woids that I certainly can’t remember after five and forty years. 

1 fancy I see now the little green eyes gleaming hatred at me, the lean 
arms a-kimbo, the feet stamping as she hisses out every imaginable 
imprecalioii at my poor head. 

“Will no man help me, and stand by and see tliat barber’s boy insult 
me ? ” blic cried. “ Bevil, I say — Bevil I ’Elp me 1 ” 

1 ran upstairs to my little room, and was not twenty minutes in 
making up my packages. I had passed years in that little room, and 
bomehow grieved to leave it. The odious people had injured me, and 
yet 1 would have liked to part friends with them. 1 had passed delightful 
nights there in the company of Robinson Crusoe, mariner, and Monsieur 
Galland and his Contes Arabes, and Hector of Troy, whose adventures 
and lamentable death (out of Mr. Pope) I could recite by heart; and 
1 had had weary nights, too, with my school-books, cramming that 
crabbed Latin grammar into my puzzled brain. With arithmetic, 
logarithms, and mathematics I have said 1 was more familiar. . I took 
n pretty good place in our school with them, and ranked before many 
boys of greater age. 

And now my boxes being packed (my little library being stowe^l 
away in tliat which contained my famous pistol), I brought them down- 
stairs, with nobody to help me, and hod them in the passage ready against ^ 
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Dr. Buriiard’a arrival. The passage ia behind the back shop at liudgo’a 
— (dear me ! how well I remember it 1) — and a door thenco leads into a 
bide-street. Ou the other side of this passage is the kitchen, wlierc had 
])et‘n the fight which has beeu described already, and wliere we oommouly 
took our mcala. 

I declare I went into that kitchen disposed to part fiicnds with all 
those people — to forgive Miss Sukey her lies, and Bevil liis cuffs, and 
.ill the past quarrels between us. Old Rudge was by the fire, having 
his supper ; Miss Sukoy opposite to him. Poulson, as yqt, was minding 
the shop. y 

I have conic to shako hands before going away,” I said. 

^‘you're a-guing, are you? And pray, sir, wlierehover aio you 
a-going of? ” says Miss Sukey, over her tea. 

“ I am going lioiiio with Dr. Barnard. I can’t stop in this house after 
yon have accused me of stealing your money.” 

“.Stealing? Wasn’t the money in your box, you little beastly 
thief? ” 

“ Oh, you young reprobate, I am surpribcd the bears don’t come in 
and cat you,” groans old Rudge. “You have shortened my life with 
\ our wickedness, that you have ; and if you don't bring your good grarid- 
latlier’s grey hairs with sorrow to the grave, I shall be surprised, that 1 
Hhall. You, who come of a pious family — I tremble when I think of you, 
Denis Duval ! ” 

“ Tremble 1 Faugh 1 the wicked little beast 1 he makes me sick, he 
do 1 ” cries Miss Sukey, with looks of genuine loathing. 

“ Let him depart from among us 1 ” cries Rudge. 

“ Never do I wish to see his ugly face again 1 ” exclaims the gentle 
Suban. 

“ I am going as soon as Dr. Barnard’s chaise comes,” I said. “ My 
boxes are in the passage now, ready packed.” 

“ Ready packed, are they ? Is there any more of our money in them, 
you little miscreant? Pa, is your silver tankard in the cupboard, and is 
the spoons safe ? ” 

I think poor Sukey had been drinking to drive away the mortifications 
ot the morning in the court-house. She became more excited and violent 
with every word she spoke, and shrieked and clenched lier fists at me like 
•'i mad woman, 

Susanna, you have had false witness bore against you, my child ; 
and you are not the first of your name. But be calm, be calm ; it’s our 
duty to be calm I” 

“Eh I ” (here she gives a grunt) “ calm v/ith that sneak— -that pig— >that 
liar— that beast. Where’s Edward Bevil ? Why don’t he come forward 
hhe a man, and flog the young scoundrel’s life put? ” shrieks Stwanna. 
“Oh, with this here horsewhip, bow I would like to give it yotll” 
(She clutched her father's whip from the dresseri where it commonly 
hung on two hooks.) ♦‘Oh, you — ^you villain I you have got your pistol, 
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have you ? Shoot me, you little coward, I ain’t afraid of you ! You have 
your pistol in your box, Lave you ? ” (I uselessly said as much in 
reply to this taunt.) “ Stop ! I say, Pa ! — that young thief isn’t going 
away with them boxes, and robbing the whole house as he may. 
Open the boxes this instant ! We’!! see he’s stole nothing 1 Open them, 

I say ! ” 

I said I would do nothing of the kind. My blood was boiling up at 
this brutal behaviour ; and as she dashed out of the room to seize one 
of my boxes, I put myself belbre her, and sat down on it. 

This was assuredly a bad position to take, for the furious vixen began 
to strike me and lash at my face with the riding-whip, and it was more 
than I could do to wrench it from her. 

Of course, at this act of defence on my part. Miss Sukey yelled for 
help, and called out, “ Edward I Ned Bevil I The coward is a striking 
me ! Help, Ned 1 ” At this, the shop door flies open, and Sukey’s cham- 
pion is about to rush on me, but he breaks down over my other box with 
a crash of liis nhins, and fiightful execrations. His nose is prone on the 
pavement ; Miss Sukey is wildly laying about her with her horsewhip 
(and I think Bcvil’s jacket came in for most of the blows) ; we are all 
hujgledij-ingglcdijy plunging and scuffling in the dark — when a carriage 
drives up, which I had not heard in the noise of action, and, as the hall 
door opened, I was pleased to think tliat Dr. Barnard had arrived, according 
to his promise. 

It was not tlie doctor. The new comer wore a gown, but not a 
cassock. Soon after my trial before the magistrates was over, our 
neighbour, John Jephson, of Winchelsca, mounted his cart and rode homo 
from Kye market. 11c straightway went to our house, and told my 
mother of the strange scene which had just occurred, and of iny accusa- 
tion before the magistrates and acquittal. She begged, she ordcicd 
Jephson to lend her his cart. She seized whip and reins ; she drove over 
to Rye; and I don’t envy Jeph son’s old grey mare that journey with 
such n charioteer behind her. The door, opening from the street, flung 
light into the passage; and behold, we three warriors were sprawling 
on the floor in the higgledy-piggledy stage of the battle as my mother 
entered 1 

What a scene for a mother with a strong arm, a warm heart, and a 
high temper ! Madame Duval rushed instantly at Miss Susan, and tore 
her shrieking from my body, which fair Susan was pummelling with the 
A^lnp. A part of Susan’s cap and tufts of her red hair were tom off by 
this maternal Amazon, and Susan was hui-led through the open door into 
the kitchen, where she fell before her frightened father. I don’t know 
how many blows my parent inflicted upon this creature. Mother might 
Lave slain her, but that the chaste Sui^na, screaming shrillyi robed 
under the deal kitchen table. 

Madame Duval had wrenched away from this young person the horse- 
whip with which Susan had been operating upon the shoulders of 
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oiily son, and snatclied the weapon as her fallen fde dropped. And now 
luy mamma, seeing old Mr. Kudge sitting in a ghastly state of terror in 
the corner, rushed at the grocer, and in one minute, with butt and thong, 
inllicted a score of lashes over his face, nose, and eyes, for which anybody 
who chooses may pity him. ** Ah, you will call my boy a thief, will you ? 
Ah, you will take my Denny before the justices, will you ? Prends moi 
gredin I Attrape, lache I Nimmt noch ein paar Schliige, Spitzbube ! ” 
cries out mother, in that polyglot language of English, French, High- 
Dutch, which she always used when excited. My good, motlicr could 
shave and dress gentlemen’s heads as well as any man ; and^ith I am 
certain that no man in all Europe got a better dressing than Mr, Rudge 
on that evening. 

Bless me I I have written near a page to describe a battle which could 
not have lasted five minutes. Mother’s cart was drawn up at the ^ide- 
street whilst she was victoriously engaged within. Meanwhile, Dr. Bar- 
nard’s chaise had come to the front door of the shop, and he strode 
through it, and found us conquerors in possession of both fields. Siiico 
my labt battle with Bevil, we both knew that I was more than a match 
for liim. ‘‘ In the king’s name, 1 charge you drop your daggers,” as the 
m.iii says in the play. Our wars were over on the appearance of the man 
jK-aee. Mother left off laying the horsewhip over Rudge ; Miss Sukey 
(Mine out from under the tabic ; Mr. Bevil rose, and slunk off to wash 
111*- bleeding face ; and when the wretched Rudge whimpered out that he 
A\uul(l have the law for this assault, the doctor stonily said, “You wero 
tlirec to one during part of the battle, three to two afterwards, and after 
your testimony to-day, you perjured old misci’eant, do you suppose any 
magistrate will believe you ? ” 

No. Nobody did believe them. A punibhment fell on those bad 
people. 1 don’t know who gave the name, but Kudge and his daughter 
were called Ananias and Sapphira in Rye; and from that day the 
old man’s affairs seemed to turn to the bad. When our boys of Pocock’s 
mot the grocer, his daughter, or his apprentice, the little miscreants would 
cry out, “ Who put the money in Denny’s box ? ” “ Who bore false 

^vlt^cs3 against his neighbour?” “Kiss the book, Sukey my dear, and 
toll the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, do you hear ? ” 
They had a dreadful life, that poor gi'ooer’s family. As for that rogue 
Tom Parrot, he comes into the sliop one market-day when the place was 
ftill, and asks for a penn’orth of sugar-candy, in payment for which he 
offers a penny to old Rudge sitting at his books behind his high desk* 
“ It’s a good bit of money,” says Tom (as bold os the brass which he was 
tendering). “ It ain't marked^ Mr. Rudge, like Denny Duval’s money 1 ” 
And, no doubt, at a signal from the young reprobate, a chorus of boys 
posted outside began to sing, “ Ananias, Ananias I He pretends to be 

BO pious I ATinniftfl and Saphia Well, weU, the Saphia of these 

young wags was made to rhyme incorrectly with a word beginning witk 
L. Nor was this the only punadiment which befell the unhappy Budge : 
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Mrs. Wing and acvcrnl of his chief patrons took away their custom from 
him and dealt henceforth with the opposition grocer. Not long after 
my aflliiir, Miss Siikey married tlie toothless apprentice, who got a bad 
bargain with her, sweetheart or wife. I shall have to tell presently what 
a penalty they (and some others) had to pay for their wickedness; and 
of an net of contrition on poor Miss Sukey’s part, whom, I am suurc, I 
lieartily forgive. Then was cleared up that mystery (which I could not 
tinderstiind, and Dr. Barnard could not, or would not) of the persecutions 
directed against a humble lad, who never, except in self-defence, did harm 
to any mortal. 

I shouldered the trunks, causes of the late lamentable war, and 
put them into mother’s carl, into which 1 w'as about to mount, but the 
shrewd old lady would not let me take a place beside her. “ I can 
drive Avell enough. Go thou in the chaise with the doctor. He can talk 
to thee better, iny son, than an ignorant woman like me. Neighbour 
Ji‘])hson told me liow the good gentleman stood by thee in the justice- 
court. If ever I or mine can do anything to repay him, he may com- 
mand me. Ilonp, 8chimmel ! Fort! Shalt soon be to house!” And 
with this she was off with my bag and baggage, as the night was begin- 
ning to fall. 

I went out of the Budges’ house, into which I have never since set 
foot. I took my place in the chaise by my kind Dr. Barnard. Wo 
passed through Winchclsea gate, and dipped down into the marshy plain 
beyond with bright glimpses of the Channel shining beside us, and tlie 
stars glittering overhead. We talked of the affair of the day, of course — 
tlic affair most interesting, tliat is, to me, who could think of nothing hut 
magistrates, and committals, and acquittals. The doctor repeated lii'< 
tirin conviction that there was a great smuggling conspiracy all along the 
coast and neighbourhood. Master Rudge was a member of the fraternity 
(which, indeed, 1 knew, having been out with his people once or twice, as 
1 have told, to my shame). “Perhaps there were other people of my 
acquaintance who belonged to the same society ? ” the doctor said, dryly. 
“ Gee up, Daisy 1 There were other people of my acquaintance, who 
were to be found at "Winchelsea as well as at Rye. Your precious one- 
eyed enemy is in it ; so, I have no doubt, is Monsieur le Chevalier de la 
Motte ; so is — can you guess the name of any one besides, Denny ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” I said, sadly; I knew my own grandfather was engaged in 
that traffic. “ But if~if others are, I promise you, on my honour, T 
never will embark in it,” I added. 

“ ’Twill be more dangerous now than it has been. There will be 
obstacles to crossing the Channel which the contraband gentlemen have 
not known for some time past. Have you not heard the news ? ” 

“ Wliat news? *’ Indeed I had thought of none but my own affairs. 
A post had come in that very evening from London, bringing intelligence 
of no little importance even to poor me, as it turned out. And the news 
was that his Majesty the KLing, having been informed that a treaty ot 
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ninity and commerce had been signed between the Court of Fi*ance and 
« erfain persons employed by his Majesty’s revolted subjects in North 
America, has judged it necessary to send oiders to his ambassador to 
■witlidraw from the French Court, .... and relying with the firmest 
confidence upon the zealous and affectionate snj)port of his faithful people, 
lie is determined to prepare to exert, if it should be necessary, nil the 
inrees and resources of bis kingdoms, which he trusts will be adequate to 
it'pfl every insult and attack, and to maintain and ui)liolJ the power and 
icpntation of this country.” 

So as I was coming out of Rye court-house, thinking of billing but 
n\y oneniies, and my trials, and my triumphs, post-boys were 'galloping 
' II over the land to announce that we were at war with France. One of 
them, as we made our way home, clattered past us with his twanging 
liorn, crying lus news of war wdth France. As we^ wound along jthe 
] lain. WQ could see the French lights across the Channel. My life has 
lasird for fifty years since then, and scarcely ever since, but for very, 
very brief intervals has that baleful war-light ceased to burn. 

Tlic iiK'ssenger who bore this important news arrived after we left 
llyc, but, liding at a much quicker pace than that which our doctor’s nag 
] r.K tised, overtook us ere we had reached our own town of Winehelsea. 
\n our town was alive with the news in half an hour; and in the market- 
1 * 11 ( 0 , the public-houses, and from house to house, people assembled and 
1 11 1 (1. So wc were al war again with our neighbours across the Channel, 

well as with our rebellious children in America; and the rebellious 
(liildren w^ere having the better of the parent at this time. We boys at 
!’( ( dclv’s bud fought the war stoutly and with great elation at first. 
0\CT our maps we had pursued the rebels, and beaten them in repeated 
encounter'?. We routed them on Long Island. We coiupiered them at 
Jb'inrlj wine. We vanquished them gloriously at Bunker’s Hill. We 
maiched triumphantly into Philadelphia with Howe. We were quite 
bewildered when wc had to surrender with General Burgoyne at Saratoga; 
hung, somehow, not accustomed to hear of British armies surrendering, 
‘iiid British valour being beat. “Wo had a half-holiday for Long Island,” 
i-wb Tom Parrot, sitting next to me in school. “I suppose wo shall be 
dogged all round for Saratoga.” As for those Frenchmen, we knew of 
llx'ir treason for a long time past, and were gathering up wrath against 
tlicni. ProteHant Frenchmen, it was agreed, were of a different sort; 
JJiid I think the banished Huguenots of France have not been unworthy 
subjects of our new sovereign. 

There was one dear little Frenchwoman in Winchelsea who I own 
'‘''IS a and rebel. When Mrs. Barnard, talking about the war, turned 
Joiind to Agnes, and said, “Agnes, ray child, on what side are you?” 
^ladomoiselle de Barr blushed very red, and said, “ I am a French girl, 
fiud I am of the side of my country. Vive la France ! vive le Roi I” 

“Oh, Agne.sl oh, you perverted, ungrateful little, little monster I* 
cries Mrs, Barnard, beginning to weep* 
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But the doctor, far from being angry, smiled and looked pleased ; and 
making Agnes a mock reverence, he said, “ Mademoiselle de Saverne, I 
think a little Frenchwoman should be for France ; and here is the tray, 
and we won't fight until after supper.” And as he spoke that night the 
prayer appointed by his Church for die time of war— prayed that wc 
zniglit be armed with His defence who is the only giver of all victory — 
—1 thought I never heard the good man's voice more touching and 
solemn. 

When this daily and nightly ceremony was performed at the Rectory, 
a certain little person who belonged to the Roman Catholic faith used to 
sit aloof, her spiritual instructors forbidding her to take part in our Eng- 
lish worship. When it was over, and the doctor’s household had with- 
drawn, Miss Agnes had a flushed) almost angry face. 

“ But what am I to do, aunt Barnard ? ” said the little rebel. “ If I 
pray for you, I pray that my country may be conquered, and that you may 
be saved and delivered out of oUr hands.” 

No, faith, my child, I think wc will not call upon thee for Amen,” 
says the doctor, patting her cheek. 

“I don't know why you should wish to prevail over my country,” 
whimpers the little maid. “ I am sure I won't pray that any harm may 
happen to you, and aunt Barnard, and Denny — never, never 1” And in 
a passion of tears she buried her head against the breast of the good man, 
and We were all not a little moved. 

Hand in hand wc two young ones walked from the Rectory to the 
Priory House, which was only too near. I paused ere I rang at the bell, 
still holding her wistful little hand in mine. 

“ You will never be my enemy, Denny, will you?” she said, look- 
ing up. 

‘‘ My dear,” I faltered out, ** I will love you for ever and ever I ” I 
thought of the infant whom 1 brought home in my arms from the sea- 
shore, and once more my dearest maiden was held in them, and my heart 
throbbed with an exquisite bliss. 
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Among the pleesant memories of personal contact with garibaldi die 
Liberator of the Two Sicilies, none rise Bo,vividl}r bef^ it j miadl as 
tlic early morning tides about Palermo and its neighbourhooa 4i|fb^ tihe 
month that elapsed between the taking of that city and the batUe of 
Milazzo. The organization of the army of the south/’ state affairs, 
adjusting municipal quarrels, calming the trop dt zhh of political friends, 
disarming the malice of political foes^^such were the occupations of the 
day, and they left the Dictator weary enough at night ; for to his simple 
Bolitude-^loving nature the constant din of eager voices was in itself a 
severe trial of patience. But the dawn ever found him firedt snd radiant 
after a cup of coflee. 

One morning we visited the Castello sul Afare, which the people o^ 
Palermo, in accordance with a dictatorial decree, were demoli8la(\g with 
hearty good*wilL Encouraged by the priests, who did not hesitate to 
denounce the Pope as antichrist,” the Bourbons as assassins,” while 
(jiaiibaldi was the messenger of God,” that gigantic fabric, witii its ample 
bnrracks and magazines, its hideous prisons where pohtical offenders, 
mcluding the seven hostages of the 6th of April, had been condned ; that 
foitresr, the tenor of the Palermitans, as St. Elmo of the Neapolitans, 
was melting like a snow- giant in the sun at the bidding of the Liberator. 
Hundreds of eager hands were demolishing the ramparts, hurling down 
the ruins into the deep wide ditch. 

^*And they say that these southern people are indolent,” exdalmed 
the general, as we reined up our horses on the town-side of the castle to 
watch their proceedings. 

Frequent were the morning visits paid to the convents, in which the 
city and its envii*ons abound. The nuns had been severe sufferers by the 
bombardment ; the convents of St* Catherine and of Martorana were dtte 
mass of ruins, and several others were paitially damaged. Nevertheless 
the romantic figure of Garibaldi had titfined the heads of the saintly 
sisterhood, who we|o One and aH piously enamoured of him* Not a 
<3ay passed but of6arbgs of candied fruits, preseiTes, syrups, sweets 
n^eats, cotegnatz hccchs di dcam^ arrived at the Dictator's midenet^ 
arranged in ourionsly^wrought baiakets, interspersed with artificial fiawersi 
^hgree work, embroidered liandkerchie& and banners, rnmiWfmM %y 
eti inscriptiDn in gedd letters on white satin, of whhdi the is a 

specimen I w 

sibee, Giuseppaf dSalnt Sad hero! !lf%hlgr at 9b 
Beautiful m serepl^i potget tibe mm af who lews tti# 

VOL. 
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tenderlj ; who pray hourly to Santa Rosalia that she may watch over thee 
in thy sleeping and thy waking hours !” 

One morning, in accordance with a previous invitation, we visited the 

famous convent of - outside the Porta . The Indy abbess met 

us at the vestibule, and taking the general by ths hand, led the way to 
the refectory, where the tables spread for breakfast resembled a fancy fair — 
sugar castles, cupolas, temples, palaces and domes ; and in the centre 
a statue of Gbribaldi, in sugar. The patient ingenuity of the nuns must 
have eochausted itself in the ornamental department of that sumptuous 
repast. With the exception of one or two venerables and a few middle- 
aged, all the nuns were young, most of them of noble birth. As the 
general entered, the tress- shorn maidens clustered round him with 
timorous and agitated mien, but the benign and smiling countenance of 
the far-famed captain^ the manners of the perfect gentleman, which are so 
essentially his, reassured them at once. 

“How beautiful,” exclaimed one. “He is the imago of NoBtro 
Signore,'' whispered another; while a third, in the heat of her enthusiasm 
seized his hand and kissed it ; he withdrew it, and she, springing on hig 
neck, impressed a fervent kiss upon his lips. Her audacity proved con- 
tagious ; it spread first to her young companions, then to the middle-aged, 
to the venerables, and finally to the abbess, who at first seemed scandalized. 
We stood by, spectators I 

In the course of a month the general had visited nearly all the 
convents and charitable establishments. But it was not always an affair 
of kisses and sugar-plums. His aim was to penetrate the hitherto inviolable 
mysteries of those anti-social institutions ; to discover and punish pecula- 
tion, redress hidden wrongs, soothe misery, and by a stroke of the dictatorial 
pen put an end to abuses which long years of oppression had sanctioned. 
Many a victim of parental avarice or ambition found in him an instrument 
of providential justice. 

I think I have never seen him more deQ>ly moved than during a visit 
to a female Foundling Hospital, where several hundred children were 
immured* From their own lips he heard the piteous story of their daily 
aufiering% tUted the mouldy bread, the yet more loathsome soup, while 
the foul Ofkmt that pervaded the rooms, the fihhy rags that bung on the 
emaciated frames of the helpless creatures whose tnisfortune was visited on 
them as a crime, their haggard ftces, tiie dilated pUpils of their eyes, set the 
seal of truth on their harrowing stories. I saw the genemra eye fill with 
tears as he stood in the midst of that group of misery^ elingifig to his knees, 
to his sword, to bis hands; and when the brutal goaVdimii attempted to 
explain Or excuse their conduct, one glance of tmible soam ftashil upon 
the speaker silenced him more ^ectuail|^ than ^fokm weeds* 

Leaving two of his ludm to purchase 

and report^ Garibaldi mounted his horse in silence, and wo in tilonceftStM^ 
Ai^Uearedthe Porta Noova, he turUati to the «ld ket*^ 
outside <jf the city wall we crossfd ^ ifudous Ptassto 
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extend# from llie eaetem side of its city tip to the fbot Of Mount Sen 
Pellegrino, and entered the ehady arentie of the 
Fav&Hta, The roll of drums, and a cry of Calibardo 1 QatibsMo 1 echoed 
from the underwood, whence issued helter-skelter a swarm of boy* in rod 
cotton tdiirts, out at elbow, barefoot, and for the most part bareheaded. 
It should he said that as soon as he entered Palermo, the general ordered 
one of his old comrades of Montevideo to collect as many boys as he could 
and drill them. The piazza was the theatre of their daU| manmuvres, 
the ex-royal gardens serving as a cool retreat for their houn of\ repose. 

Major Rodi, Whose left hand lost in the AlontevideSn catn^iHgh was 
replaced by a wooden one, now came galloping along the front of his 
impish legion, shouting. Eyes right 1 dress ! then reining up htS horse he 
General ! at dawn a hundred barbers, got together with no small 
difficulty, came down to the sea-shore and shaved the boys* heads f then 1 
liad them well soaped and dipped — they swim like fishes. Now, one can 
approach them without danger.” ' t 

At this piece of information Garibaldi burst out IrtUgfcfng,— “ How 
many boys have you collected ? ” he asked. 

“ Nearly two thousand. With the holp of the three taris ^about one 
‘hil ing,) we shall have all the progeny of Palermo.” 

My commissary-general grumbles sadly at the three taris, but I tell 
] nil that no benefit we can confer on these brave islanders can equal that 
«f making soldiers of their sons.” 

” And soldiers they will make, general I and we shall have a regiment 
fit for fighting in a trice.” So saying, the major galloped eff to incite his 
bo)s to a further exhibition of their attainments, while the general, 
turning to me, said, — 

“None of those poor children can either rend or write; Twish you 
would sot on foot a school for them.” 


“With nil niy heart, general I” 

“ Think over it, and come up to the Pavilion with the plan ” 

On the morrow, having completed a rough plan for a military college, 
T went to the Pavilion, to submit it to the general. No one who has 
A isited Palermo since 1860 but will have been conducted by the com^ 
plaisant cicerone to the elegant cupola-crowned ediioe, built over the 
Porta Nuova, at the end of the ample terrace which |brme Ae left Wjitg 
of that multiform msfiw of buildit^s styl#d the **R^al Palace of the 
N(»rmsne.” That lofty ietdtled Pavilion, whose western gallery etmtaluei 
by marble «eolumne ewm^ocha Via Toledo, while the eamem gt^Me^eesu#* 
manda a view of the grand semicircle of Jlonreale, the poei*i PWWl 
was the l>icfwbr*e residence in Palermo. The interior Is eemp oee d bf n 
Inrgo haR end bew email lAltnig roowe. In the one eN*eiSkhdlteg[ 

the fmerel, in the other hie eeemtary; ftmr htAk h^ Ibnr 

screme^lK m Anr h«», itm 0mk 

on duty ^ remainder of the etoff ooeupied %Jpakce pppee. 
the mA down4|eftMp^ 

'SAieitoS 

' "'m' 
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qf tli« Americim nary, and nothing loth I joined the merry croivds of 
Qadbsldians, officers of the Sardinian, English, and American navies, and 
Palermitan ladies, who, as usual at the sunset hour, thronged the terrace 
and eastern gallery. Throughout the months of June and of July the 
smile of victory, the miraculous stories of the recent battles fought and 
won, the unrivalled beauty of the scene, the intoxicating perfumes wafted 
from the surrounding gardens, the radiant countenance of the victor, 
enthralled U8« Garibaldi, in his pavilion, was a magician. Pnith in the 
future was boundless ; the passage to Naples, the entry into Rome, the 
storming of Verdpa, were spoken of as certainties ere the winter should 
set in. The place, the time, the events, produced a sort of delicious 
ecstasy which annihilated distances and transfigured facts. Nor was this 
a mere effect of the southern temperament, for English officers shared 
those emotions, those illusions, those errors of enthusiasm with the most 
romantic maidens of Palermo. And even now, when four disenchanting 
years have swept away belief and hope, there are times when I seem to 
stand upon that terrace, spellbound still, believing in the reality of the 
futiiie which thence arose to view. 

On the day of which I speak I found Major M , the commander of 

the Genoese Carabineers, among the throng, and was pacing up and down 
with him, urging him to accept in his ranks Captain Migarelll, who to 
his command in the regular army preferred sorying as a private in that 
chosen corps, when one of the aides on guard told me that eight young men 
were below demanding urgently to see me. Let them pass,” I answered, 
and the major added, laughingly, One would think that, ^ The staff holds 
its levies on the terrace,’ was posted on the walls, everybody comes here 
to find anybody.” 

As he spoke eight men, varying apparently from twenty to thirty 
years of age, advanced with vacillating steps. Hollow-eyed and haggard, 
their beards of a week’s growth enhanced the sickly wanness of their faces, 
where deep lines were ploughed so prematurely that it evident they 
had undergone great mental or physical sufferings. Their eiyt$ 
vaguely from group to group, they seemed to gaze without 

Who can they be 7 I don’t know any of them,” I to the 

major ; but they evidently knew me, for they hastened forwaH with a 
smile of recognition* 

‘‘Don’t you know us? are we then so changed?” they exclaimed 
in a breath, evidently hurt at my hesitation and apparent coldness. 
“ Your signora knew us at once : we found her the hospital ; sent 
us here to you«” 

“ And voo taa," aud o^e, addrening]^ in G(nmw||»,Jiaye jou 
forgotten Bizzo, or Sant-Andrea, as Soia^QM|l|« fi|M| eatt'lilllf'" 

The major flushed oTer with viaifclw ^ 

Sant'Aadiea, bat at the visum of his own yoong bmAw eMAn IfiUjt 
at Galatfefimi. 

We oonte from the gallgfs of r«rigiutBo/ mik 
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reluctantly abandoning the hope 6f recognition* the 22nd June, 

1867, you accompanied Plsaoane on boai*d the and in the 

harbour of Geno^ shook hands with us, saying ‘to mibet again soon.**' 
It was but three years ago ! 

We started. Could this, then, be the remnant of that band of heroes 
who abandoned home and friends and liberty in the hope of freeing Naples 
from the Bourbon yoke ? One by one we embraced them wnth mingled 
sensations of sorrow, joy, and shame. I knew them now. 

Many questions were asked and answered; and for th^ first time we 
gathered the true history of the fated expedition. At lei^h ^W|nmoned 
courage to ask if any of them had seen Coloncd Pisacane fall. 

No one t Each gave a difierent version. One affirmed that afler the 

deadly struggle, when the inhabitants aided the Urban Guai'ds to mas- 
sacre the men who came to free them, for the sake of the gold with which 
they paid their way, two bodies were discovei-ed which were supposed to 
be those of the two leaders, but they were so mutilated that it was impos- 
sible to distinguish one from the other. When 1 recalled the^ fitir hair and 
blue dancing eyes of Carlo Pisacane, the olive complexion, black eyes and 
hair and beard of Giovanni Falcone, 1 shuddered at the idea of what that 
mutilation must have been. Then, too, the sad certainty that both were 
lobt to us for ever was brought home to our hearts, and we fait that we 
had been hoping against hope. 

‘‘ What can 1 do for you ? ** 1 asked, anxious to dbpel the gloozd that 
Avas gathering over us all. 

‘‘ Procure an entry for us into the corps of the Genoese Carabineers and 
pi esent us to Garibaldi.** 

Scia Antonio is the commander of the corps,** 1 said, turning to my 
companion, 

A look of glad surprise came over them as they gave the militaiy 
salute, and fell into tlie position of “ attention.” 

The major could not resist their eagerness, and then and there enrolled 
them in the most famous corps of the thousand of Marsala. As I saw 
Garibaldi taking leave of the American officer, I hastened to tell him that 
the surviving companions of Pisacane wished to be presented to him. 

“ Bring them in. How many are they 7 ** he asked. They entered; 
he pressed their hands one after the other; their lips tremhlod; they 
could not Epeak. 

“ This,*’ he said^^^ning to is a type of human life. We» whom 
fortune favoured v}od|p in spoyal palaces; these 

fellows, because'^ W tibe vaults of Favigpeiib ; yot 

the cause, the undertaking^ the identical,** 

But the time was not so weU fmm ^ popuku% of the jMor 
so e[roaV* I replied. ^ ^ 

Tho first honours are due to i ho led tht wiyn 

hrave fifiipwe ivere omr pkmeert,** fMemlt im M hhi itm 

caressii^ ^ the shotddei 4f thOiiMf* 
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Hit look, his tone, hie ungrudging admiration of their beloved chief, 
eeemofi to electrify the men. All traces of the prison atmosphere disap- 
peared ; they felt themselves patriots and soldiers onop more. Ordering 
food to be spread for them in the dining hall, the general gave each of 
them a few scudi, and dismissed them, bidding me come to his bedroom as 
soon as I had seen his order executed. 

1 found him on my return stretched on his little iron bed, his elbow on 
the pillow, his head upon his baud, evidently lost in thought. At the foot 
of the bed stood a small table, covered with papers, which served as his 
desk ; in the opposite comer a basin and ewer ; on the drawers a whip, or 
rather a slip of black leather, rolled up at one end to form a handle ; a 
wide-awake, a bandanna, a sword, and a box of cigars. A Mexican saddle, 
which served for a bed in the camp, hung over the back of a chair ; a 
second chair completed the furniture of the carpetlcss room. 

Sit down and smoke,*' said the general ; that box contains cigars 
from Nice ; they arc all that remain to me of my poor countiy.” 1 hen 
with true Ligurian economy, he broke one in halves and began to whid* 
in silence. 

“ We must provide for those brave fellows," he said at lengtli. 

General ! they have asked for aclmibbion into the Genoese Cara- 
bineers, and M-- ■ has accepted them." 

** Dawero ! Sempre i soliti straccionu Indeed ! Nothing but tatter- 
demalions I " Then after a pause, — “ Have you drawn up the plan for our 
school? " 

I handed him my rough plan for a military college for the whole uf 
Sicily, capable of receiving 8,000 pupils, to be boarded, lodged, and 
educated gratuitously. He approved the project, but wished that the 
college should be adapted to 6,000 pupils. 

Organize it immediately'-^don’t lose a moment," he said, with 
animation. 

Very good, general | but remember that 1 came to fight. Will you 
allow me to do this work gratuitously, and to follow you when you 
march t " 

Ves; but you must work vigorously.” 

** In order to do that, 1 must depend on you alone ; if each step must 
await MtUiaterial approbation, work that could be done in days will take 
as many months.” 

Without replying, he took up a sheet of paper and wrote as follows:— 

CoNMAND-tN’CniEF OF THE N4Tiaiui AmY. 

Palenno^ Juni 24, IMO* 

“ SiOHon ~-r- is by me authoriaod and ordered to organize the 
militaiy college. For said organization he is to bd supplied 'witb 
ueewory »«<«.. «G.Oaww” 

Furnished witli this mandate I took my leave* 
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On the morrow the Fouudiing Hoapital for male cbildsen outside the 
Porta Macqueda, endowed with an anuuar income of acventeen thousand 
ducats, was, by a dictatorial decree, turned into a military college, to 
the ddight of the sixty boys, who found themselves transformed into 
little soldiers. 

From the raw material collected by Major Bodi, 1 chose my first 
battalion of boys, varying from fourteen to seventeen years of age ; these 
1 clothed, fed, and lodged in the ex-hospital. So enthusiastic was the 
general about the boy-oollege, that assistance poured in on evei^ side. 
Officers from the &moua thousand of Marsala; doctors, lawyers, judges* 
and students who had enlisted as volunteers in the bands that now 
swarmed down on Sicily from Upper Italy, proffered their services as 
tochers, or as non-commissioned officers. This educated intelligence, 
combined with energy, was precisely adapted to tame the vivacious, 
impetuous, semi-barbarous elements with which we had to deal. 

I contented myself with a complete course of elementary military 
education, resei’ving the superior branches for a later periptL The course 
concluded, it would depend on the way in which the pupils passed thoir 
examinadons whether they left the college with commissions. The only 
ttrms of entrance were the birth registers and medical cerlificate. The 
schools were soon opened by competent masters, and in less than a montli 
proceeded with all the regularity of old establishments. Drill, gym- 
nastics, fencing, and target-rfiooting, kept the boys employed from dawn 
to sunset, and it was wonderful how soon the gatnins of Palonno^ many 
of them corrupt, all impatient of rule, were transformed into oWeriy and 
intelligent scholars. 

I appointed Major Kodi commilnder of the first battalion. During 
his long residence in the backwoods of America, ever at war with nature 
or the soldiers of Bosas, he had acquired certain looks, gosturos, and 
movements suggestive of wild Indians. Some of his cries during drill, 
resembling the cries of certain animals, used to set my teeth on edge. 
Ilis paternal tenderness for his piccoli rfiavoh’, as he called the boys, was 
exceedingly touching, though once off parade, by no means conducive 
to discipline. Often after the reporta made every evening by tjio cai>tains 
of each company, I was compelled to condemn one or two of the boya 
to one, two, even five days of imprisonment. He would fidgett eoogl^i 
rattle his wooden hand against his sword, in older to attract the attentat 
of the snfbrmers. 

** Signor Maggioni, 1 beg of you to let ibi ofl?enrs do their duty*'^ 

** Signor Comandattte, you cannot snppoaa ibat I would hinder Ihenit 
I only memt— ^ Poor Uttle wretoboe I five days’ impriaonm^ Sntjag 
this heal, Bui 1 ask pardon.’^ 

One day on viriling the prison, I surprised Wm in the act of handing 
up cakes to the prisoners on the pohit of his sword. 

<«Sgiiop Oomandiai^’' ho ridd^ locking nmk onrinirsasasd, m 
bringfni tibe delinqnonli to reaseai.^ 
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At die iword’g point, major ? ” 

** Cbe vuole ! 1 found a cake in pocket : they are auch little 
goumandfs ! ” 

My visit was most opportune, as 1 found that the piccoli diavoU had 
broken the door, and were preparing for flight. 

** What muscles ! what sinews 1 ** exclaimed the major, calling my 
attention to the sssthedc side of the misdemeanor. They are as strong 
Ob Bedouins,'’ and he bestowed an affectionate thump on the nearest. 

' I ordered them all to be handcuffed ; in vain the major looked appeal- 
ingly into my face. I ordered the guard to be redoubled, and turned 
on my heel. He followed, shaking his fist at the delinquents, as much 
as to say. How could you get into a scrape out of which 1 cau't extricate 
you. Then, in a stentorian voice, he ordered the sentinel to keep them 
in sight, and winking at the corporal, emptied his pockets, of the re- 
maining cakes, and made a sign to him to distribute them among the 
prisoners. The corporal, doubtless in the interests of law and order, 
ate the cakes himself. 1 saw all this unseen, so took no notice. On 
parade, however, the major was inexorable; in a month his battalion 
manoeuvred like a corps of veterans. The winning goodness which 
sparkled on his bronzed and rugged face lilce a vein of gold in a block 
of quartz, tamed those volcanic natures as no mere disciplinarian could 
liave done. 

But despite all our pains, three or four boys were missing every 
morning at the muster. The vagabond liberty to which they had been 
accustomed all their lives, tendered the restrictions of the college irksome 
to many, and tlie remembrance of the tre tari, which of late they had 
been accustomed to receive, and for Hrhich their needy parents prudently 
hovered near at pay-time, sharpened the jmngs of captivity, while the 
thought of the companions who- still received that sum filled them with 
a sense of injustice. The college is a vast quadrilateral, built round a 
stone-paved court. The kitchen, refectory, magazines, schools, and ofiices 
are on the ground-fioor, the upper story being divided into dormitories. 
At night, scrambling up on each other's shoulders, they managed to 
reach the lofty windows, where, using their sheets for ropes, they dropped 
into the street, ran home to change their Garibaldi uniform for their 
native rags, and presented themselves on the morrow to the recruiting 
ofiicer to receive the tre taru 

In order to delhr^ them from temptation, I gathered the remaining 
thousand into the convent of S. Pol, which by another dictatorial decree 
had been annetced to tlie 4sollege, and hurried on the oigivmzaticm of 
the second battalion. With the aid of a corporal's guard, kindly furnished 

by Colonel D , placed at the gate and at the Ibor aogles of the collt^e, 

1 hoped to have put a Stop to further desertions. Qelpnd Ik — — 
an Englishman empowered by the ge&6l|l to form a brigade of SicU^iMr 
and anticipating a speedy renewal of MaitiUties, he ms etraiaiag 
nerve to fill up the vacancies. Seated in a chair in thi middl# ^ 
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esplanade adjoining the college, dressed in a suite of Indian silk, he 
drilled his troopa with admirable patience and energy. They were all 
dressed in white, he having persuaded the head of the commissariat to 
purchase a magazine full of ex-Bourbon uniforms at the modest price of 
eight piastres per soldier. His admiration for my first battalion was 
unbounded ; the martial aspect, the precise movements, the precocious 
physical development of those ‘dear boys* was wonderful;’* he was 
delighted that his men should assist in guarding that gem of a college.” 

One morning, as we returned from the manccuvring ground, and 
crossed the esplanade, our band struck upi God save the Que^n, which 
they had just learned. At midday the colonel redoubled tlie guidrd. We 
outvied each other in courtesy. Still the desertions continued. 

A few days later I recognized in the white uniformed sentry one of 
the deseiters. 

IIow came you here ? ” I asked. 

lie blushed, and hesitated. 

Speak out 1 ” I said, seizing him by the collar. 

Signor Gomandante 1 the sentinel sent here by Milordo told me 
tliat under Milordo I should go sooner to the wars with Galibardo, and he 
took me to the barracks.” 

How many of your companions have followed your example ? 

Ever so many, Signor Gomandante, but I don’t know their names.” 

I hud been guarding the windows, and my “ dear boys ” went out 
under my nose at the doors. 

I dismissed the guard, and the desertions ceased, especially as the boys 
began to see an honourable and lucrative career opening out before them. 
Doubtless, Milordo the colonel thought that the “ dear boys ” came to him 
legitimately ; he restored one or two, the rest had changed their names. 

Pressed for time, anxious to set the college fairly going, and resolved 
to march with the general, I spared neither pains nor labour. 1 was 
on paiade, present at the rehearsals of the band, at the lessons of the 
piofcssors. I inspected the provisions, the distribution of the rations, the 
looms, end despite the impoverished finances, succeeded in procuring the 
necessary accoutrements, uniforms, and e(][uipmentB. 1 visited convents 
and public buildings that might be annexed to the college, and render it' 
capable of housing the G,000 pupils. 1 organized the administration ill 
such a way that reciprocal scrutiny might offer the strongest possible 
guarantees against peculation. With the exception of one paymaster, 
wliom I caused to be arrested and tried court-martial, by which he was 
condemned to ten years of the galleys, 1 do not remember a single instance 
of dishonesty. All the officers, civil as ireU as military, vied wkh 
other in integrity, abnegation, and hard iivork. 

In order to protect the institution frosn the possible hostilitieft of the 
Government that would snoceed to the dictator's, I diristieiied H thi 
** Garibaldi Hilitaty Institute,** end to this hour the inser^ou U rHhh 
on the front of establishment. It was protecMi USijr ^ ^tMs^ 
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but by public opinioUi by tb^afifection of the people, who gloried in their 
little galantmmini^ as the respectable portion of society is called in the 
Two Sicilies. 

To Garibaldi, who was the true founder, it was as the apple of his eye. 
Accompanied by his staff, ho visited the institute frequently, and was 
present every morning <»n parade. Dismounting, he would review each 
company separately, give invaluable advice to the officials, and animate the 
little soldiers by .his presence. 

The fume of the collego, the enthusiasm of the time, the increasing 
tendency towards equality which invariably follows on a revolution, the 
seductions of a military career during a time of war, and last, not least, 
the item gratis^ caused application for admittance to pour in from all 
classes of Sicilians, and many were the demands from Upper Italy. , 

A few days after I received a summons to the Pavilion. “ I shell not 
be present on parade to-niorrow,** said the general, as I joined him in the 
front gallery. ** I am going to breakfast on board the English flag-ship j 
will you come ? ” 

“ Thanks, general 1 but to-morrow both batUilions are to be reviewed. 
I am sorry that you cannot be present.” 

That morrow was the 18th of July, and when it dawned there seemed 
no reason why Palermitans should especially remember that date with 
sonwful affection. Headed by the band, now composed of thirty-six 
young musicians, the two battalions marched in perfect order towards 
San Pellegrino, the last ranks composed of children of seven or eight years 
old; little muskets on shoulder, caps on one side, heads up; they marciied 
in lines of half a company, kept their distances, kept step, broke up into 
columns when necessary, like old soldiers. Crowds of people lined the 
road, while numbers of women of the people followed weeping for very joy 
to see their children thus metamoi^osed. 1 felt quite proud of my 
little army. 

On our return one of the numee irom the hospital gave me a note 
from my wife, it ran as follows 

The general has left Palermo. The ambulance has orders to follow." 

I thought that there must be some mistake, so 1 returned with the 

messenger, and found Dr. li half frantic, half bewildered ; giving 

orders and counter-orders, and using his riding-whip pretty freely to 
enforce obedience. Doctors, surgeons, chemists, nufses hurrying to and 
fro, preparing the ambulance ; patients with wounds but half healed, 
entreating to be allowed to join their respeetive companies lest they 
should be left behind.” My wife, who was filling bod-ticks with lint, 
bandages, and lemons, merely said, Shall you be ready to come? 
start to-morrow ? ” 

Take yoiir time/’ I said, smiling in calm superiority ; the general 
has only gone to breakfast on board the English flag-^p.’’ 
lliat’s very likely l-^when th^ IVe fighting at I ^ 

How do you know?” 
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it p. . lias been here with orders. The general started with the 
aides and guides who were with him and with the Csti brigade jui|t 
arrived from Gaeta.” 

<< Then he deceived me yesterday. I can't believe it 1 

<< Can't you, my young cock-sparrow," said a gruff voice behind me. 

I, who was with him in Borne, in Lombardy, on board the Fiemonte, by 
his side every step of the march from Marsida to Palermo— *1 have just 
received orders to follow with the ambulance." 

I had heard enough. 1 flew to the palace. The Pavilion was indeed 
deserted, the bewildered Palermitans were clamouring to know whether 
Garibaldi had really abandoned them ; aides and officers gru^iUing at 
being left behind. Finding that General S— was invested with 
dictatorial powers during Garibaldi’s absence, I presented myself with 
iny resignation as oomandante. ^ 

Kemain at your post," he answered, coolly ; “ you are not a boy, 
you have gained your spurs." 

<< General, 1 undertook the task conditionally ; the dictator gave 
me his word that I riiould be free to march with him." 

« Nevertheless you must remain at your post till your task is aocom* 
plialied ; a soldier more or less makes no difference. It would be a crime 
to allow that college to go to ruin." 

It will not suffer in the least by my absence. It runs on its own 
wheels. You have but to name my successor,” 

^‘I shall do no such thing. You are inscribed on the rolls. as 
commander of a corpse with the grade of colonel." 

Surely, general, you can't think that I should seriously accept that 
grade. See, I am still in plain clothes. I have worked gratuitously. 
When I put on the red shirt it will be as a private.” 

“ God grant me patience ! ” exclaimed the old soldier, who was 
himself inwardly chafing at the irksome duties which kept him from 
the camp, and which he abandoned at the first opportunity. It seems 
to me that you are all gone mad. This is about the himdredth resignation 
which has been tender^ during the last six hours. Bemain— *at— your 
post I Do you understand plain Italian ? " 

Well, general," I persisted, “give me leave of absence. If thw 
dictator reiliBes to grant my prayer, I pledge my word to return.” 

“ Go to the dictator, or to—” 

“ Thanks, general I ” ’ 

I sped off to the college, fully intending to start that njght, if 
possible, nor was my eagerness diminished by meeting Colonel D— - 
marching his brigade down to the port, where, he told me, a ateamer 
awaited them. 

But when I reasiied tiie college, wHera the atsrwa laid preceded mo, 
I found cause to sympathise with Geaeral S'"—. Btery veScmteeir from 
Italy, iilittiNr wwBitalMied or dtfM « 

tcRoher, W» I Umtf wnM' I 
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them to remain at their posts when 1 abandoned mine ? Yet how could 
I leave the college in that disorganized state ? 

«The vice-dictator has refused my resignation,” I answered. 
cannot accept yours. Let us all put our shoulders to the wheel; then, 
when I can honestly say to Garibaldi, The college will go on as well 
without us, 1 know that he will not refuse us.” 

It cost each of these brave youths a struggle to postpone, even for an 
hour, the long- desired march ; still they consented to remain as long as I 
remained, and one suggested that each candidate for resignation should 
seek a fitting substitute. This proposition I gladly accepted, and before 
night fell a considerable number were found. Many of the wounded 
Garibaldians who were too weak to march, but who refused point-blank 
to remain at the hospital after their own doctors and nurses had departed, 
cheerfully consented to fill the vacancies of their more fortunate friends. The 
conflict that went on in poor Rodi’s mind was painful to behold. Divided 
between his desire to join the general, who had never been through a 
campaign without him hince 1834,” and liis affection for Yii^piccoli diavoli^ 
who besought him with tears and sobs either to remain with them, or 
take them to the wars,” I only succeeded in inducing him to remain by 
reminding him how soon the first battalion would be ready to march* 

Signor comandante, they are ready now 1 ” “ But we have no 

orders.” Will you try and obtain them ? ” ** I will.” ** Then I’ll 

remain at my post.” 

This resolution lessened my difiiculties considerably, still 1 could not 
depart with the certainty of never returning, until 1 had prepared a formal 
account of my stewardship, and put the various departments of the 
college into such a condition that my successor could carry on the direction 
without difficulty. It was only after four days and nights of hard work 
that 1 succeeded in getting off in time to reach Milazzo, when the victoiy 
was won ! 

1 arrived at 8 p.m. ; the general was already in bed* As 1 came out of 
the palace, where he had taken up his quarters, 1 heard my own name called 

from the opposite balcony by Major M Entering the large gateway, 

and crossing a grass-grown, cloistered square, 1 found myself in a quondam 
monastery, now converted into an hospital. In the long corridors lay tho 
wounded of both camps, some on straw, but by far the greater number 
stretched on their cloaks, with their knapsacks for pilbws. Major M^— 
looked pale and worn — literally broken down by ffitigue* I asked him 
how the day had gone 7 

It is ours I but the victory was dearly bought ; my corps is decimated 
as usual.” 

” Did Ungorelli distinguidi himself 7 

<^The balls distinguished him! Ond pierced his Ibrsliesdy and he 
died on the field. We buried him yesterday*^ 

1 shuddered. So young, so handsome^ so fiiU of vigour sod 
geuce. I could not associate the ides of d^tb with 
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And Pisaoane's eigkt 7 ’* I aaked« 

They fought like lions ; my reason for coming to the hospital thli 
evening was to get news of them/’ 

** They are at Barcellona, major,” said my wife, coming up just then, 
“ and the noble people tend all our wounded as their own sons^ Here, in 
lililazzo, we can’t get straw to fill the bed-ticks which we bought j there, 
each fauuly has sent one bed at least. Our wounded have fish, fowl, fiesh 
and wine, and even ices in abundance.” 

How many of my men have you ? ” 

Twenty, major, as fir as I can tell; but they are dispersec^ through- 
out the various churches, some of which are damp. Dr. R — ■ » is going 
to oust the monks from a splendid monastery on the hill ; then we shall 
have space for all these unfortunates now lying here so neglected.” 

How many of Fisacane’s eight are wounded 7 ” 1 asked. , 

Five 1 Rota, Bonomi and Gori n;^y recover, but 1 fear that Conti 
and Sant- Andrea never will.” 

The major sighed and turned away. As 1 passed down the l^R 
corridor, I heard a young voice crying, “ Signor Comandante,” and saw 
three lads lying on the straw, their once white uniforms stained with 
blood and mire. 

“They are your boys; they deserted to D ,” said my wife. 

“Come and see another,” and she led me into a room opening out of 
die corridor, where, on one of the beds abandoned by the monks, lay a 
little fellow asleep, an ice-bladder on the stump of his lost left arm. 

“ He was amputated this afternoon,” said my wife. “ Poor little mite, 
he is only twelve. He said, * I’ll be good if you’ll hold me, signora ; if 
it hurts 1 won’t scream. I’ll only ciy a little.’ 1 held him on my lap ; 
he kept his word, and told me afterwards that 1 cried more than he did, 
which was quite true. Then he went last asleep, as they nearly all do 
after an operation.” 

“Are you angry with us, Signor Comandante?” adeed one of tho 
elder lads, taking my hand and stroking it as 1 returned to them. ** Such 
lots of our brigade are wounded or MUed ; our colonel says that after the 
battle of Milazzo, no one can say again that the Sicilians never fight.” 

I felt choking, I could not speak. I kissed their pale brows, put some 
money into their hands, and rushed out into the open air. Sad, indeedi 
IB the night of ^ victory to one who has not aharfilS the^battle I 

On the morrow 1 returned to the palaoe; I entered the generals 
room, he held out his hand, sajring, “ I expect^ you.” 

“ After the battle, gen^ 7 Ton forgot your promise 

“ 1 never forget ! As 1 was rowing off to the fiag-ship, I receited 
Medici’s telegrami and started with whoever was nearest at band* Never 
oiindl I wiU make amends.” 

“ I know, general, that you exposed pm life in a hand<*to-hand 
oombat with a Do yon aefir rewei^^ 

oeas of the enlfr|me depei# ^ ytw singj# WW ** 
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that be true 1 shall live to aocomplish it«*’ Then after a brief 
silenoa he said, Do you think that the newlj granted constitution will 
suffice the Neapolitans ? 

It might have done so before the Marsala expedition. The King 
is young, and ought not to be held responsible for his father's crimes ; 
but the Neapolitans hate the entire race for their hereditary perfidy. 
Moreover, Italian unity is the predominant idea of the day, and your 
expedition has brought down that idea from the regions of Utopia to 
the plains of reality. No mere amelioration of tlio condition of a single 
province will suffice the Italians henceforth.'' 

Up to the last moment of my stay in Palermo, I was tormented with 
the cut and dried cry for immediate annexation to Piedmont.'’ 

** That is but a party cry, general ; if you give up Sicily before you 
win Naples, you will lose your -basis of operation." 

** Do you think that the Sicilians wish for the annexation ? " 

They wish for Italian unity ; they know no one but Galibardo." 

« We must make the most of a fair wind." 

The almost deferential courtesy with which the general ascertained the 
opinions of all who approached him, if he had frith in their disinterested 
patriotism, has led to the fallacious supposition that he is easily influenced. 
If ever a man acts out his own instincts and trusts to his own judgment, it 
is Garibaldi. 

After informing him of the state of the oollegc — of the change in the 
officers, I asked him to name my successor. 

“ There is no necessity," he replied ; “ keep the direction in your own 
hands, and choose a viccHlirector. Some day we will send for our first 
battalion, at present they are better where they are." 

He tlien gave me some commissions which necessitated ray return to 
Palermo. You can join me at Messina," he said. ** Bosoo's troops are now 
embarking on board French transporW. The decisive victory of the 20th 
has completed our work in Sicily." 

Four days later I found myself at Messina with a red ifrirt on my 
back, and in my pocket a commission of ensign on the general's private 
staff. The festive gaiety of the Pavilion had entirely disappeared from the 
head-quarters of Messina. Pre-occupied by serious cares, Garibaldi had 
grown taciturn ; his brow, hitherto so open and serene, was often olooded. 
Always once, and sometimes twice a day, he went backwards and forwards 
from Messina to flie Faro, to superintend the mounting of the batteries, 
the fitting up of gunboats, or the organisation of his troops who occupied 
the wretched village, or bivouacked aUmg the sandy scorch^ beach. Once 
with another aide I accompanied him in a earriage ; arvil^ at the Faro, 
he. ascended the lofty lighthouse, remained there frr more than an hoor 
with his spy-glass '‘turned to the opposite coast ; not a word was spoken 
either in going or returning. 

Political problems alone had power to perplex hlm^the wayi ^ 
means of crossing the strait were ctemr to him fttmi 
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agenU were for ever swooping down upon hipi from Piedmont, with moral 
obstacles. At last came the King’s letter, ordering him to lay aside all 
idea of freeing Naples. His reply is well known. T^e people call me. 
1 should fail in my duty, damage the Italian cause, were I to disobey 
the summons.” 

This answer despatched, all doubt and hesitation oeased. His whole 
being was concentrated on the construction of an invisible bridge^. over 
^Yhich his legions could cross from Charybdis to Scylla ; he was in his 
element ; you felt it in his look, his voice, his step, his hand-clasp. On the 
7th of Augtist I was on guard at the palace ; ho called me into jfaia room. 
Would you like to take part in a daring, perhaps dedsire enterprise 7 
Nothing would please me better, general.” 

“ Be at the Faro at 4 p.m. to-morrow; your oompanions will be chosen 
men, but few.” 

1 started for the Faro at 2 p.m. on^the morrow. On the road 1 met 

Dr. K , and told him whither I was bouzd. 

Have you any idea of the nature of the enterprise ? ” 

1 have told you all I know ; 1 suppose we can make a rough guess as 
to our destination.” 

1 shall come too,” said the old soldier doctor, who could wot swallow 
the fact that he had missed the battle of Milazzo. 

“ What will become of the chief ambulance? ” 

That will follow'' 

Garibaldi was on board the Aberdeen anchored in the bay ; *we em- 
baiked, and found him pacing the deck. 

“ I am here, general,” 

“You will follow Colonncllo Muss ; you are on his staff frr the time 

being.” 

“ General 1 ” said R , “ I shall accompany if you will allow 

me.” 

“ It is not an affair for you, you arc too old,” replied the general, with 
a caressing smile and kindly irony. 

At these words a burning crimson overspread the bronzed face of the 
veteran, then the blood receding lefr him deadly pale for a moment ; he 
btood like one turned to stone, then gathering up his strength with a 
supreme effort, he wrung my band, seised a rope fiwteued to the steamer’s 
»ide, swung himself into the boat and rowed off to ^ore. 

Towards dark four ofricers came on board to inform the general that 
tlieir men were ready at the appointed place. 

“ Good I return to them and wait for »e.*^ 

A quarto of an hourlato, followed by Genml M ^ two aides nad 

inyself, Garibaldi left tlie steamer in a riuff* Flaeiog himself at the helm, 
lie glided unobserved in the midst of a number of hbats, and entered a 
^^x'Qw canal that winds roond the ibrtifioationi of the Sato* Towards 
the mouth of that canal ae many as seventy beata wise ewDaetedi wUlt 
along the diore qjx>od groups of armed men--mueketeiv% elmsse«iS| awd % 
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few of ‘‘ tlic guides/' tlie general's own body-guard . Not a voice was 
heard among them, whereas on the adjoining beach thousands of soldiers 
wci'e laughing, shouting, and talking out the hour that precedes the retreat. 

The general bid me see three men into each boat ; all were manned 
with a helmsman and four Sicilian roweis. This done, he divided the 
boats rapidly into squadrons, giving each a number — then he ordered eacli 
to push off* to sea, our skiff leading the way. At first there was some 
slight confusion: the scaling-ladders, the revolvers, some of the soldieis 
and a portion of the ammunition wore missing. At last all seemed read}’’, 
when suddenly the guides,” who were armed with Enfields, discovered 
that the cartridges were too largo. 

** General !” cried the commander of the expedition, incautiously, tho 
cartridges don’t fit the rifles.” The moment was supreme, all delay might 
prove fatal. Promptly, and in a voice of command, the general answered — 

** Use your fists.” 

A collective and enthusiastic Si rose up for our reply. 

Telling me to enter the commander’s boat, he began, with wondious 
skill, to manoeuvre the little fleet that coiled about his skiff like a spiral 
curve. The drums had now beaten the retreat, silence reigned around. Wc 
heard the general’s voice from time to time, sonorous, firm, omnipotent. 

Oh, Rossi ! ” he cried at last, in broad Genoese vernacular. “ Glide 
close along the shore and make for the lighthouse.” 

Rossi, a Genoese captain, stood at the helm of tho first boat, ocf*upicd 
byColonnelloMuBS,two guides, and myself. Manoeuvring his skiff up and 
down the line, the general established the distance between boat and boat, 
squadron and squadron ; then making straight for the Faro, he gained it 
just as our boat touched the farthest extremity of Chary bdis, and (lio 
wondrous spectacle of the two eeas opened out before us. 

“Oh, Rossi!” 

“ General I ” 

“ Make for Altafiumara: keep to the right when you gain the shoie, 
and let the boats land their passengers to your left.” 

Then raising his voice suflSciently to be heard by all, he said, — 

“ Yours be the honour of preceding me; this is a daring enterpiise, 
but 1 have no misgivings. I know you man by man. To meet again 
soon I ” and the little fleet defiled before him. 

^ It was 10 P.M. The sea was slightly ruffled; the currents of the 
straits impelled us to the left, so that, steering to a fixed point, the little 
fleet found a magnificent arch, which I, from my boat at the head of the 
column, saw gradually traced upon the waters. The night was calm and 
starlit; fantastic wreaths of cloud veUed ti(ie moon ; the darkness favoui'ed 
our passage. As we started the captain’s practised eye noted two Bourbon 
men-of-war, which, passing in front of Altafiumara, made direct for Scylla; 
and when we reached the middle of the straits, the red beacon-lighte, and 
the noise incidental to the letting of them off, warned us that two or three 
others were at band. 
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I a«kcd the commander, who wai a friend of mine, in what our enter- 
prise consisted. 

In the sudden assault this night of the Fort of Altafiumara. A few days 
t>ince I crossed over to Calabria, which is, as you know, my native pro- 
vince, saw several non-commissioned officers, who assured me that we may ' 
count on a considerable portion of the garrison. Masters of the Faro, the 
taking of the Fort of Altafiumara will ensure the passage of our army, as 
the battei-ies of the two forts will hinder the approach of the enemy’s diips.” 

Have you brought Calabrian guides ? ** 

« No 1 they await us on the diore. As soon as we land, do 3^ou divide 
our entire force into three companies, take the command of the right wing, 
iitaccnd the bed of the torrent quietly, until you reach the high road, then 
turn to the left and attack the fort from above. The other companies will 
invest it fi'om below. See that the scaling-iaddera are given, one to ev£ry 
five men. 1 have the promise of an open gate ; for the rest of the work 
wo must trust to our revolvers and our bayonets. A cannon-shot w^lL 
announce our snccesa to the dictator.’* 

“ Santo diavolone ! a steamer I a steamer ! we are lost,’* cried our 
boatmen in despair. 

The cry of terror spread from boat to boat like an echo a hnudred 
times repeated. As I looked back, an oscillating movement agitated 
the magic floating curte, visible alone by the silver furrow on the 
waters and the phosphoric sparks pjoduced by the oar-strokes. But 
these boats contained intrepid hearts, to whom a grave in the sea yould 
have been preferable to “ turning back.” 

‘^Look there to the right, she’s bearing down upon us,” cried the 
rowers in chorus, flinging themselves flat on their faces in the bottom of 
the boat as if its sides could shelter them. We seized them by their hair, 
and holding our revolvers to their ears compelled them to rise. As soon 
as we got them on their legs tliey fell on their knees, and in words broken by 
sobs implored us to have pity on their families in the name of Santa 
Kosalia and the Madonna dei Sette Dolori. Then they took up the oars 
and tried to turn the boats round, on which we seized them and began to 
row ; similar scenes occurred in each boat. 

She’s down on us I She’s down on us 1 ” was the next cry, and 
a heavy black mass advanced towards us. 

“ Halt 1 ” cried the captain, who as usual maintained his perfect 

“ As well be shot as sunk,” said 1 ; why not try and board her ? ’* 
She’s swifter than we are,” answered Bossi, smiling at my ignorance; 

she would not allow ua to approach, but would send us to the bottom in 
the twinkling of an eye.” Nevertheless, he gave orders that in case of an 
attack we were to board the enemy. 

Nearer and nearer it approached, no longer black but particoloured. 
It’s a merohant brig,” cried the rowers in a breath. 

** A brig ! a brig 1 ” echoed along the line ; and sure enough, her sails 
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tfwqlliug ia the mixif the brig pauBcd within a few yards of ub, ana 
swerving to the west, rapidly disappeared. 

The rowers, relieved from their apprehension, redoubled their efforts. 

Those three lights,” said one of them, pointing to three beacons one 
lower than the rest, denote two steamers and a gun-boat.” 

That's true,” said Bossl, in an under-tone. Tve been watching 
them ever since we started ; if they see us we are not within gun-sliot.” 

Another quarter of an hour and the long livid line of beach was 
visible against the dark tideless sea. 

Avanti I ” cried Bossi. Bun your boats on shore, each to the lefl of 
the foremost. Pass the order.” Then turning to ua — To your sents, 
gentlemen, and be silent.” 

Pull away, my men,” he cried once more, and in a few minutes wc 
could feel the sands beneath om* keel. Anxious to be the first toHpucli 
the Calabrian soil, I sprang on shore. The rowers landed their passengeis 
in perfect silenoo, fear had paralyzed their tongues, and as soon as might 
be each pushed off. As the last man disembarked Bossi returned to liii 
bo^t, and guided his fleet back to the Faro. 

Two hundred and ten Garibaldians had crossed their chiefs ip^^isible 
bridge — alighted in the midst of fourteen thousand Bourbon soldiers 1 It 
was a bold enterprise, but not destined to succeed just then, 

t 

On the other side of the strait, at Messina, men were gazing into tlie 
darkness, and listening with painful tension of nerve for the first signal 
to cross ; — Garibaldi, with two thousand men, was re^dy to sail over die 
strait at the first sign of success. They were on board a transport, all 
armed, all eager, and willing to risk life and limb under the spell of 
Garibaldi's bidding. But the signal came not. There was a crackle 
of niusketiy and the boom of a gun on the mountain side. Then all was 
dark and silent over the still waters. In the midst of the suspense of 
the ardent Garibaldini, the boats were seen returning to tlie Sicilian shore. 
Then it was known bow the daring handful had failed to sui prise the fort, 
but had got safely off into the friendly shelter of the Aspromonte, to wait 
patiently for a chief who, tliey knew, would not fail to come and restore 
to Italy a province snatched from the Bourbons. 


Miss Nigutjmqalk, in her little manual, Notes on Nursing^ has laid 
down some very wise aud profound, though simple, rules and sUjjQ^cations 
With reg:u:d to the giving of food to the sick. Do not let your jellies, 
3 our bhincmangen, your grapes, oranges, apricots (she advises), remain 
always, or for long, by the bedside of the patient. He will take a disgust 
at them, always having them before his eyes. Their very profusion will 
beget loathing in his mind. The very consciousness that he may baye 
any amount of them at any time tliat he likes, will prevent his desiring 
them much, or at all. ^ 

What invalid does not know, by experience, the truth of those 
umaiks? And yet how constantly, in visiting sick-rooms, do I find 
the neglected dainties stewing in the frowsy room, on a chair by the bed*- 
feide of the patient, and piling the drawers, until the mere sight of 4hom 
gives him a nausea, which, even if ho endeavours to do so, he scarcely 
manages to hide from the well-meaning kindness which presses on him, 
from time to time, that which now his soul abhors. 

Try another plan, my well-meaning, but unthinking friend. Don’t 
t\en tell him beforehand that Airs. Calvesfoot has sent him some jelly, or 
bold Sweetwater some choice white grapes. B^^cr take up, quite as a 
surprise, two or three spoonfuls in a tempthig little block, on a small 
glass plate, of the one, or a plump, blaming little segment of the other, 
a pyramid of some siw or eight grape^ semi-transparent, with their soft 
grey -green bloom, upon their own vine-leaf ; or a melting half of a deli- 
cious peach. Or, if it be winter, a tiny little cup, witli a cover, of beef- 
tea, and, beside it, two thin slips of crisp toast, fresh from the fire — and 

yet grown tough and supple, and suggestive of a strip from the sole 
of an old boot. 

Try, I eny, this kindly scheming, suggested in that wise little book, 
and the result will reward your care ; notice the sparkle of the dull and 
languid eyo (these trifies make the small events of the sick man’s days) ; 
the relish in eating ; perhaps the regret at the conclusion of the repast-^ 
a regret to which you must shut your eyes, and be obdurate, cloying 
being by all means to be avoided. Notice these tilings, end contrast 
them with the disgust and loathing occasioned by the attempt to swallow 
a less quantity fiom a plateful that had been kept all day within reach oi* 
the patient’s eye and hand. 

And, having done all this, or assented to the theory of it, own that, 
by analogy, wo have hit exactly upon the special peculiar charm, felt 
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most keenly by the young, but, more or less, by all, to exist in the very 
word — half-holiday 1 

Wednesdays and Saturdays; — ^who cannot recall the sweetness of 
waking on those mornings with a sudden warm thought of the hali- 
holiday bidding the young limbs bound out of bed. We seemed superior 
to the morning’s lessons: the very lesson-hours seemed shorter. The 
masters appeared less severe, — no doubt mollified already by the influence 
of the near approach of those houi*s which should bring, for a while, rest 
from school drill and discipline— those hours when they would share tlie 
manly sports of the boys ; or, perhaps, stand about the playground, leaning 
lazily, like apricot-trees, against the warm sunny school-house, just 
looking up, now and then, from their reading, with sharp, short words, 
if the fun became 4:oo uproarious. 

But take the case at its highest ideal of delight — at its point of contact 
with the above analogy. You were sitting at your desk in the school an 
hour before the morning lessons were over. The day >vas neither Wed- 
nesday nor Saturday, but — all the more hintalizing — it was one of June’s 
loveliest. Never, you fancied, lay the squares of sunshine in such tempt- 
ing glory upon the floor of the schoolroom ; never buzzed the flics ai*d blue- 
bottles with more lazy enjoyment upon the wired panes, or circled and 
turned more languidly in the air, dodging each other, and darting off with 
sudden turns to avoid a meeting with some fly of the oppoiSite aid? 
doubtless, in their game. Never did it seem more hard to fix the 
attention upon the tirades of pious .^neos, or the exclamations of the 
chorus over the devotion of Alcestis; never did you feel so disinclined 
for work; never, in short, had you such a very pining for a burst 
out into the warm air. How sweet it appeared to your dreaming mind, 
as you sat there and yearned for liberty I how the scent of lilac stole 
in at the open window above your head ! how you longed to be on the 
gross, or even in the white, shadow-edged playground, with the deep 
blue sky above 1 

The head master had been called out half an hour ago. Slowly, slowly, 
the hand of the clock has moved, as you watched it, until the dial is 
bisected. You felt indignant with life. The very idea of being imprisoned 
in a long dusty schoolroom, while the leaves outside were moving in that 
idle, leisurely manner. It was a hard case, — too bad ! 

But a deeper hush comes over the school, that before was quiet. The 
head master holds open the door for a stranger to enter ; a tall, dark, 
sallow stranger, muflied in many shawls and comforters. He stands near 
the doorway, and looks about with some emotion upon that long dusty 
room, with its (to you) commonplace, if not dreary aspect, and ranked 
desks of boys. He is, indeed, a stranger here now, he feels. N') 
remembers him ; his name has died out even from the traditions of the 
school. But he was one of the boys, yea, one of the heroes of that school 
once ; and old thoughts are busy with him now, as he stands there, a little 
bent, niild-faced, and gentlemanly ; bis hat in his hand ; the mark of 
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those unsyinpathizhig young eyes. He Las travelled far, has been long 
years away from England, and now, standing here, he for the first time 
realizes how very far behind him in life those days of boyhood oro. Often 
lias he thought of this place, and that extinct generation of light-hearted 
beings of which he was one : 

And often, with a fuded eye, 

Would look behind, and send a sigh 
Towards that meny ground. 

Rut lie has ended his miisings. There is a strange, unreasonable* pain to 
liim in the fact that he ts entirely a stranger here. He has not the heart 
to tell the boys that which he came to tell them, and had looked forward 
to telling them, nor to proclaim that once he was an urchin in the old 
hool. lie turns to go, but the head master, as he reaches the doof , 
announces to tho boys that Mr. Rees, his own old schoolfellow, in that 
very school, has begged for them a half-holiday, and that they can break 
np at once, with three cheers for Mr, Rees. 

How the young throats go it 1 He leaves the playground with that 
lililUo, hearty sound ringing in his ears. Much tho same, it might seem, 
as tliat wliicli pcnled after him last time he left that playground, as ex-head 
boy of the school, only that forty years have joined eternity since then. 
TIhtc is a pardonable sadness in the smile with which he bows, taking his 
have ; a pardonable dew, it may be, in his eyes. But the old man, older 
in constitution than in years, is not really sad, only hushed and subdued 
in spirit since those days. Nor does he spend his thought in mournful 
bnohward looks after that light, careless glee which, after all, had much 
of llic mere animal in its enjoyment. No, his^oks are bent forward, 
— that liappy, invalid old man. For he has spent life’s school-days at 
his blaster’s feet ; and now the long lioUdays are near, and then — hurrah 
for home 1 - ** 

Well, you are not stopping to muse thus gravely on the benefactor, 
having quite enough to do with the benefit conferred. You sum his whole 
biography into one expressive word; henceforth, to you, he is known as a 
‘‘brick.” And bang go the lids of the school-desks, into which have 
been stuffed the closed books, tfie slates, and pens. With one pivot turn, 
lA'er go the legs to the liberty side of the form ; caps are snatched or not, 
and fifty boys pour out into the summer air, under the June blue. A whole 
half-holiday (pardon the solecism), broad, and fair, and unexpected I Oh, 
the warmth and sweetness of the air, the exhilaration and life of being 
in it 1 Oh, the glory of that band which marches, dinner being over, 
in a straggling string, across the fields towards that cricket-ground a mile 
away (ours was on a cliff, overlooking the twinkling wide sea) ; the chiefs 
" baize-covered bats on the shoulder, the next important members each 
a swinging stump in the hand. Then the halt at the apple^garden 
the way ; the arriving at the burnt fmooth field,* well worn in patches 
^<?re and there ; the pitching of thd wideets > the exciting game ; the 
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innings (not out, fifty), that made you the hero of the d.iy, young 
aspirants being proud to walk hofiie with you, and deferentially to receive 
your dictum, — nay, even to diare with you their just-purchased “ ^rub ; ” 
— can you not recall it all ? 

Also the incursions — ^whilst your aide was in — into the town after said 
provisions ; or the gathered group, lying upon their coats, upon the hillock 
that overlooked the sea, and, with aoberod but not quenched delight, the 
return walk over the cooling fields; the pacing (after tea) round the 
playground, discoursing of the game. Surely, fVom beginning to end, 
a half-holiday — above all, if unexpected— is the most enjoyable kind of 
holiday that there is at all. 

For several reasons. One : it is, in its nature, short. There is not 
enough of it to give you time to regret its hours as they fly, so you must 
just enjoy them without thought of their evanescence. But if you Ijavc 
a week, a day or two, even a whole day, often there even begins with it 
a shadow, a tinge of i egret — a forecast of its drawing to an end. One day 
gone out of the week; half the day spent; regret almost keeps pace with 
enjoyment in the longer space of holiday-time. So a boy will spend a 
sixpence and enjoy it, while he puts the pound into his money-box. So a 
man who has but a five-pound note will often be lavish with it; be hos- 
pitable, jovial, and free. But let a large sum be left to him, and feihap « 
he is chary forthwith of his expenses, grudging even the deduction ol 
necessary shillings that make the sum-total less imposing. Extremes 
meet. Often the spendthrift is only not a miser, because he has notliiiu^ 
worth hoarding. 

Another reason : the short interval between glowing anticipation an I 
fond memory precludes the possibility of pausing to ask whether this 
indeed that delight to which we had looked forward so eagerly — and 
whether, after all, now it has conic, it is quite that which wc had 
imaged to the mind. Before we can airive at this reflective stage, the 
brief lionrs have passed, and the pleasures of hope have been straightway 
exchanged for the pleasures of memory. It is a terrible ordeal to winch 
to bring a possessed mundane delight, the having time to sit down and com- 
pare the reality with the anticipation ; to ^et the filled-up, finislicd pictuic 
side by side with that first bright sketch, so full of undefined and djcnmy 
light and shade and colours, that the mind could fill in for itself with a 
thousand ever-varying, unreal, exquisite images. 

Yes — and here we get the cream of my opening analogy — there is ^ 
r.nror, choicer zest in having one’s holidays served up in little, soon-eaten 
phitcfuls, than in having an always accessible, seemingly endless, six weeks 
stock of them placed beside us, in easy reach and undisputed power. 
ftel that we ought to enjoy that great slice of the year to which we have 
boon looking forward so eagerly. But still, often we ffeel that somehow we 
don't. We grow weary in the absence of regular compelled employment 
Wc pick the sugar off our lump of <^ke, then the almond stuff, and then 
remains a somewhat heavy and indigestible mass of over-rich and cloymj 
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sweet. So we lounge and loiter aboitt, and don’t enjoy our idleneRs, 
tlough of course we don’t wish for school again just yet. And at 
tijis stage it is — to add to our uneasiness — that sisters and servants 
begin to discover that we are tiresome hoys. In short, the long holidays 
are best for looking forward to; the half-holiday is the thing for present 
enjoyment. 

These mnsings were, I think, suggested, in the first place, by throe 
linos quoted in a magazine review of some pantomime. Thoir modest 
^ol^-dppreciation led me into this train of thought; and finally to the 
ro'.olve to defend and assert the graceful, humble little speaker (Fairy 
11 ilf-holiday) against herself. Hear her pretty speech:— 

I’m only a liaJMioliflay, you know, 

Dnt I have relatiyes who como out strong; 

Christmas, for instance, who is six weeks long. 

Whosesoever the idea of this loving personification of the bright" 
Iniof hours that danced by on such butterfly wings, the thought was 
«ANeet and graceful, and I hereby thank him for the gentle fancy. It 
] oopod out, a very primrose, from the page on which I rend ; and, 
])orhaps before 1 had lit upon it, I had not really consciously known 
and apprehended what a delicious joyous thing a half-holiday was. I 
lind, no doubt, a pleasant general abstract idea ; but this has fixed it, 
once for all, in a tangible concrete. 

And so I found it a pleasing employment to sit down and call buck, 
from the haze of the past, those merry sprite-like seasons, that all died 
"hen 1 left school; all, that is, of that wildljc, luireflectingly joyous 
‘•peeioa, dlheit some graver sisters, yet with sweety quiet eyes, more peacc- 
hil if less '’nil of glee than that boyliciod rout, pass sometimes before 
my path. 

I have my work in the small country village in which I dwell. I 
•'’m known well of the inhabitants in it ; I am, indeed, honoured by much 
f f tlioir confidence, and by being often made their adviser and friend. 

presence is a matter of course in those houses in which sorrow has 
'■ft her rest, and in which the visit of almost any other would be regarded 
an intrusion. It is not only allowed, but it is mostly expected that 
1 fihoiild oome, with soft step and gentle tap, and enter quietly, and 
after a little subdued talk downstairs, asoend the steps or the ladder, 
nnd draw the chair to the bedside ; and there watch the last breathings 
the dying, or kneel beside the low couch, together with the wife and 
iildren, and hear the fast-ebbing voice strive yet to join in with the 
familiar wewds — ^worda heard fbr many years now, on the working 
mans rest-day, iu that one house in which rich and poor should be 
: words never perhaps felt to be more striking and appropriate 
an now, when uttered fbr the last tjme, after the reading of the Nme 
! nnthetn in which, long years agOj another old mas took 
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And it would be taken unkindlj 5*om me if 1 did not come, some 
decent interval after that solemn parting day, to ascend once more into 
that room-^so unnaturally quiet now;->— and, the covering having been 
withdrawn, to stand once more, and for the last time here, face to face 
with that old parishioner and friend. And when he is brought to his 
Inst room in earth’s wayside inn, there am T, standing by the gate, ready 
to precede him, and to show him his bed, and to smooth it — at least 
for those who stand around and weep — with those high and holy uttcr> 
ances which change the cry of defeat into tlie pesan of victory* 

And in less matters, too, I am tho referee and expected sympathizer, 
lias Bill Simpson a bad leg? 1 must watch bandage after bandage 
unrolled, and fully contemplate the whole evil. Has Sally Stokes an 
ulcer on her side ? Neither entreaties, nor yet commands, were I inex- 
perienced enough to try them, would hinder her from displaying her 
trouble to my eye — taught Jong ago, by a loving desire to win affection 
and confidence, and thereby influence over my people for good, not to 
quail or flinch, whatsoever I may be called upon to behold. 

And then if Jem Jessop, of whom I had such hopes at school, begin 
gradually to frequent the alehouse ; or if Tom Andrews has turned out 
his wife lightly clad into the night; if old good ways are deteriorating 
in one, or new bad ways gaining hold upon another, ancl tdo many 
immortal beings living much the life of the cattle that they feed, wh} , 
thon, all these things are my concern, my anxiety, as well as theirs. 
They are nothing to you, perhaps, my friend, — these tilings that go on 
about you in the parish, — so long as you yourself keep the straight 
But to me they are matters of careful planning and anxious thought; 
of musinga upon my bed, and (not to speak here too gravely) upon my 
knees; of walks with a trouble upon me during the walk, and perhajs 
a disheartening at its end; of puzzlings, and devisings, and stratagem, 
and assault. 

And on Sunday my people collect in the little gray church, in which 
I am not one of the congregation that gathers by units and groups into 
the pews ; but 1 am to lead their prayers and their praises. And then to 
speak words as earnest as I can, perhaps prepared when body was unwell and 
brain unstrung ; at any rate, that seem to me weak and cold enough, when 
1 see the upturned attentive faces, and realize the opportunity that is mint*. 
And thus weekdays and Sundays I am busy, at least fully occupictl, 
though not overburdened. And thus, in the little village in which I 
dwell, the day’s work comes with the day. 

You will have gathered from the manner in which I speak of 
that that work is not irksome work; is, indeed, dear and loved woik 
to me. Still, even from work so precious and ao dear, rest is some- 
times desirable, and change necessary. And here again, it is not the 
fortnight or three weeks that gives the most enjoyable recreation perhape^ 
but the modest half-holiday. 

It may be that you close your Chiysostom at the enJ of a homiIy> 
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as lunch is coining in. There is little or no siohness in the parish. You 
paw Lucy Staples (confined to bed with rheumatism) yesterday; your 
ordinary parish round is just concluded ; you have all weK in hand. So 
the bright idea flashes upon your mind at lunch-time that that aflernoon 
shall be a half-holiday. Your wife readily — too readily you sometimes 
fear — abets you in the determination ; and the little anxieties of your 
little realm are, for that ailernoon, dismissed from your mind. It is to bo 
nil moon of gardening ; you will cut down those laurels and open the 
prospect ; you will roll away tho tliin brown-lined turf, and remodel the 
shape of that bed. Besides the pleasure that you anticipate in the act of 
doing it, there is the enjoyment to be looked forward to of looking out of 
•window next day, and for several days, and seeing and criticizing the effect 
of the change. 

So with what a fresh light-hearted feeling you don your garden 
gloves, and bring out your implements and set to work. Now and thcr 
^ on retire to the open window at which sits your wife at her work to ask 
lier opinion, or rather demand her admiration, as tho change, the improve-^ 
inent, develops. And, the woik being done, and the afternoon ended, 

} ou pull off soiled gloves and caked boots with a weary satisfaction ; and 
‘'itting down by the window (at a point whence the eye may take in tho 
nltoi.ition effected), quaff, with a labourer’s enjoyment, your well-canied 
pliss of bitter-ale. That Fairy Half-holiday has beeil at work in the 
clijvmbcis of your brain, and has dusted and swept them, and cleared 
(^e^ so many cobwebs out. And, dinner over, feeling pleasantly fatigued, 
}ou gne this evening to Shakspeare, or to Wordswoitli, or Tennyson; 
or it may be, for once in the way, to Framley Parsonage^ or Clerical 
f^htches. Or possibly, if the work has re^y been pretty tough, 
tiiinirg to your wife, you remark, **My lovc,^I ^positively think tliat 

I muat ha^e forty winks,” and so become oblivions until Emma brings 

in thp tea. » ' 

This is one way of spending your lialf-holiday, when you have decided 
th »t you are fairly entitled to one, and able to afford it. But of course 
^lie ways of spending it are many. 

For instance, you have long promised your w'ife to make a sally with 
luu into the copse, in order to accumulate choice moss for her window- 
or to collect primrose-roots for that bank opposite the window; 

to dig up a stock of ferns for that fernery that you composed fmm 

II oso capital old ash-roots on your last half-holiday. Accoutred, there- 
fore, in character, and each armed with a basket, and trowel or fork, you 
t'tut forth, Down the lane you go, over the stile, across the meadow, 

undering at the advance that spring has made, at the quite large honey* 
BUclde loaves, at the bright emerald buds that are glorifying the cropped 
lj<?dgerows, here and there just bursting into patches; at the first scent of 
me sweet-briar. And you find yourself carrying both baskets, when, 
aving despoiled the rich copse of a few of its superabundant treasures, you 
back your way to the little green gate. But let ns recall one of 

VOL. ix.~Ko. 63. 27. 
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those rarer and extra-delightful lialf-holidayS) which come but once in a 
way in a year, and which approximate more nearly than any to that old 
mad delight of freed boyhood long ago. 

You were sitting at your study table, frowning intently orer the 
piled volumes, endeavouring to unravel Stier’s meaning, if his tangled 
expression concealed any, with regard to this knotty passage. You had 
tried and been dissatisfied with Bcngel, Estius, Ellicot ; — Alford had 
bothered you, Winer did not help you; — the point being critical, you 
knew that it would be of no use to consult llie earlier commentators. 
You had recurred again to the naked text, with the context, and half an 
hour’s close thought had brought you a dawn of the meaning. Half an 
hour, you know it has been, — for it is now half-past eleven, and last time 
you looked up in puzzled thought, you watched mechanically the thin, 
puffed, sunlit track of steam rise, and dififose, and melt above the fields 
through which the eleven o’clock train was gliding in the distance. There 
was a ring at the door two minutes ago. But you heard it without 
hearing it, for you are expecting no one. 

A tap, however, at your study door ; it widely opens, and In walk, 
peihaps, two of your London brothers, last seen at Christmas, — perhaps, 
two old Oxford friends. You start up with joyful alacrity — a good-by 
to the commentators for that day. My dear fellows, how uncommonly 
glad I am to see you ! Who would have thought of your coming down 
to-day ? And now we’ll have a glorious day together.” 

You find that they have left London with the frill intention of doing 
this. You stand for a time iu the bow window of the study, and talk ; 
you go into the drawing-room to your wife and sisters, and talk ; you step 
out of the drawing-room into th^ garden, and stand, and sit, and saunter 
about, and talk, talk, talk hard. There is a most immense arrear of 
talk to bo got through in a short time; besides, you have for some 
weeks seen no new face, and interchanged thoughts with no new mind. 
And tho wine of life, that was so still and quiet, bursts into excite- 
ment and sparkle, now that this neV arrival has, on a sudden, drawn 
the coik. 

But presently you come in together, with quick step, from the garden. 
One of the visitors has asked, “ How about the picnic excursion that we 
were to make to Hawley Wood ? We had something of an eye to that, 
when we started this morning.” 

Glorious idea ! “ Girls, wife, what do you say to starting for Hawley 

Wood this afternoon?” 

Say I The very thing, to be sure, of all others, for that queen of 
summer days. They are forthwith ou the move, ready to 

Put on with speed their woodland dress. 

It is decided to have a light lunch now, and to send on George with the 
commissariat, so that you may diue whenever you like. 

There are a couple of miles to walk, and many nooks to be 
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plorcd in the wood and valley, — a hidden rivulet aviong the tnosa and 
long grass, 

That, to the sleeping woods all night, 

Singcth a quiet tune: 

a waterfall triclcling down through some lichened boulders, spattering 
here and there the bobbing ferns ; a small tarn with snipes and moorhens, 
paved, over part of its surface, with water-lilies. All these you purpose 
to investigate, while the ladies work and read in that little smooth- turfed 
dell, from which the brushwood recedes on all aides, through which tho 
little brook meanders; and in which you mean to discuss tho goodly 
faie that tho provident secretary for the home department has skilfully 
cxti^mporized. 

And so you start. Delicious and abundant interchange of thought md 
reminiscence; untiring, without pause. Over the sweet hay-nieadqws 
you struggle, assembled again by the little pause of the many stiles 

AU the land in flowery squares, 

Beneath a broad and equal-blowing wind, 

Smells of the “ juvont ** summer, as one large cloud 
Draws downward} but all else of hoavou is pure 
Up to the sun. 

Then, a delicious beaudeld or two, with its under-music of bees ; a wide 
fragrant-breathing magenta-sheet of clover; and, by the side of the chaded 
meadow path, 

From the woods 

Came voices of tho vvoll-contentod ; 

The lark could scarce got out his uoTOs for joy, 

But shook his song together as he licarod 
HU happy home, Uie ^r^nd. To left and right 
.TIia«ek|ckoo told his name to all the hills j 
The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm, 

Tho redcap whistled. 

And so the short (to-day, very short) two miles are ended, and you enter 
the wood. Oh, the delight of it to those Loudon friends, — and your per- 
'-onal interest and prido iu their admiration I The excitement, to them, of 
those headlong rabbits that scud across the narrow, winding path ; their 
^ motion at coming suddenly upon that long-tniled bird with the scarlet 
about his head, standing in full view for a few minutes under the old oak, 
m a patch of -clearing !— their freeli delight (almost worth living in 
London to own) at tho spreading myriads of bent blue hyacinth bells, and 
^^0 milky way of starry wood-anemonos that glimmers fiir into the 
deepening wood 1 And their sobered intensity of appreciation, when you 
^'ander into a graver part of the wood, where 

With dun-red bark 

The flistrees, and the unfteqwwt, slender oak, 

Forth from this tangle wild of hash and brake 
Boar iip,«and form a mahmeboly vault 
High o'er you, munnuiing like a distant sea. 


27— a 
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And at last yon wander back to that sofb-swarded nookj with its bright 
dower-bed of ladies; and gather about them, and lie in all sorts of 
attitudes, and 

Talk, the stream beneath yon runs, 

The wine-flask lying coached in moss, 

Or cooled within the glooming wave. 

You right heartily enjoy and go in for the 


Dusky loaf that smells of home, 
And half-cut down,— a pasty costly mode, 
Where quail and pigeon, lark and Icvci'et — 


(or something equally good) 


Lie, 

Like fossils of the rock, with golden rolls 
Embedded and injellied. 


Also the great cabbage-leaves of strawberries that you fish out of tlie 
basket, fresh, and just picked, and that never were crushed in a pttlo. 
And then you lean back, and tranquilly take in summer, converse, quiet, 
until the sweet day draws near to an end. Then you gather the ddhrh 
together ; the ladies assume their baskets, and you wind back, cheerful at 
heart and refreshed, retracing the midday track — 

Through the late twilight ; and though now the bat 
Wheels silent by, and not a swallow, twitters. 

Yet still the solitaiy humble bee 
Sings in the boan-flower. 

And you come upon two or three glow-worms in a constellation ; and over 
tlie woods so full, in the daytime, of busy song and murmuring dove- 
notos, a tender silence has fallen ; but a nightingale is flooding the evening 
with ravishing song ; another, a field or two away, is answering him ; and 
quite in the distance, the ear now and then catches the hushed melody 
of two or three more. 

Enough; your half-holiday has done you a wonderful amount of good, 
and you have thoroughly enjoyed it. Nor is it yet over : there is tea by 
th6 open window, above the scent of mignonette ; and the willing girls 
take turns to sing old songs, and to play old pieces, that you have long 
ago loved together. And years after, even, that half-holiday is not all 
over — is still keenly enjoyed ; and when you three old fellows meet, with a 
streak of grey in your hair, the eyes yet sparkle, and the faces light np, 
when one says, “Ah, do you remember that day, twenty years ago, when 
we came down to see you, at your first curacy, and spent the afternoon m 
Hawley Wood?” 

Half-holiday I It is, in truth, a sweet little fairy, gamesome and 
as Puck in boyhood ; tender and delightful as Arid when graver years 
liave come. I fancied that it might bo even pleasant to read about; anti 
that to many minds, congenial with my own, this pen might prove a wand 
to wave back a glad and meriy gntlwing of the* tiny winged thingSi to 
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daQcei aa gnatSi ia lifers afternoon sun, I have uo vireightjr moral to 
append ; nor must I, though I easily might, add to these few specimens 
that I have selected and pinned down in my cabinet. Surely each, out of 
his own experience, can catch one or more for himself, and spread out the 
wings and arrange the legs. 

Only this let mo say, tliat I am heartily glad to feel that the claims of 
my little client are becoming move and more recognized, and its beauty 
and usefulness approved. I like to know that the city clerk is now often 
tamed loose at midday on Saturday from his humdrum treadmill life, to 
open his shoulders and hia lungs on the cricket-field; or to lie his length 
in the deep daisied grass under the apple-blossom or laburnum. I like, 
if possible even more, to think of a free half-day in the week for thcttired 
shopman, who has so little of anything enjoyable in life ; who, all tlie 
week, from early morning to late night, has been showing dresses, linens, 
and calicoes, at the very look and smell of which at lust his heart Inust 
sicken. And I urge on all who have ever had and enjoyed a half- 
holiday, this rule: — Don’t shop after twelve on a Saturday.** The 
soul need not be starved for the body’s play, nor Sunday be made a day 
of mere thoughtless world’s enjoyment. Let your hard-worked brother 
have Sunday for thoughts that, at least one day, he will very much wish 
to have had. And, if we really care for his bodily recreation and enjoy- 
ment, and desire, more than in mere talk, the unwrinkling of his forehead 
and the unbending of his back, remember that othm can fto— what 
perhaps you call impossible— and gm a half -holiday on the Saturday ! 

This last, of course, to employers. Ai^d^ I add, that the better work 
that you will get out of those lighter and refreshed bodies will 
ensni'e you against being losers in the end by your indulgence ; by such 
pauses for the oiling of the macl^ery. And if you ever delight in a 
half-holiday yourfieTf— ay, if the dry world’s dust having now choked that 
once joyous little spring for you, you yet did once own the capacity of 
enjoying those bric^ fairy hours — then call to mind the dead sweetness 
of your own past half-holidays, and 


Give a Half-Houdat whenever you can I 



That living becomes every year more expensive in all tbe great cities of 
Europe, and that even the unfrequented byways, — ^formerly no less allur- 
ing in their cheapness than in their sequestered simplicity, — are rapidly 
rising to the tariff of towns, are facts painfully impressed on all residents 
and travellers whose pui’ses are more flaccid than their desires. We know 
odious people who look with satisfaction on this state of things. They 
boast of it as an index of flemishing commerce and high civilization. To 
such men, civil war is admirable, if it stimulates the demand for fire- 
arms ; an earthquake would be a blessing if it were good for trade." 
Now, although trade is a very good thing, although much of our intel- 
leotual and moral progress can be distinctly traceable to the infiuence of 
commerce, yet we require little reflection to see that trade brings with it 
many evil influences, and that what is good for trade is often very bad for 
Humanity. 

With regard to the expensiveness of living, it is a profound mistake to 
suppose that commercial activity is the chief cause. Any one who looks 
at Paris at the present day, and deplores its hideous extiavagance, will see 
that the vanities and not the honest industries are at work there. Trade 
flourishes, no doubt ; the vanities stimulate production ; but that which 
makes living so expensive is not the plethora of wealth, but the restless- 
ness of ostentation. Venice and Genoa, England and Holland, have been 
commercially active enough, and wealthy enough in all conscience, at 
periods when living was cheap. Tbe wealth was then expended on the 
luxuries of the few; now it is greatly absorbed by tho futilities of the 
many. There can be no comparison between the wealth of Augsburg 
with its great banking-houses, or Nuremberg with its countless hives of 
industry, and Hanover which has no trade to boast of; yet living in 
Hanover is very much dearer than living in Augsburg or Nuremberg, 
simply because Hanover has more aristocratic pretensions. 

Whoever wanders over Europe, taking out-of-the-way places in his 
route, will be surprised at the inexplicable differences in the prices of 
living which various towns and villages present. In Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, for example, it is diflScult now for the traveller to discover any of 
the once-famed spots in which " living costs next to nothing ; ” this in 
owing to tlie crowds of tourists who have everywhere raised the prices J)/ 
raising the standard of ordinary requirements; yet, even here, tiie ranp 
of prices varies inexplicably. In Germany again, although, as a rule, it 
is true that the south is cheaper than tbe north, and the sequestered spota 
cheaper than the great highways, you orill not unfrequently find on the 
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mountain ridgos and valleys of Middle and Northern Germanji that the 
expense of living is higher than in many old^iOudiioned. high-roads in 
the mountainous districts of Upper Germany. 

The philosophic pedestrian, Hiehl, whose admirable works on German 
life have gained him a wide reputation, has treated this subject of compa- 
rative prices in bis CultuTStudicn* He mentions, that in wanderings 
near Cuxhaven, he one night was forced to stop at a miserable-looking 
jinn, the public room of which strongly resembled those of siaailft r* inns in 
the poor hilly districts of Middle Germany ; but, to his surprise, the land- 
lord served the supper in an ambitious room decorated in tbe style of town 
hotels : — “ He even placed before me two kinds of bread, and two kinds 
of plates, quite in style, for the ham and eggs. In ale-houses, of fully 
equal respectability, amidst the bills of my Middle German home, instead 
of such table luxuries you might much rather expect the landlady to ask 
you whether you wanted a knife 7 and if you were so unfortunate af not 
to carry one in, your pocket, she would clean a dirty hacked thing before 
your eyes, by wiping it upon her apron. I mode a note of the circum- 
Btauce, thinking that it would be of some service to me in my meditations 
upon the difierence in the value of money in Northern and &uthern 
Germany. For, as a matter of course in the reckoning, which was oon- 
sidcrably higher than it wpuld have been in a South German public-house 
of the same rank, 1 had not only paid for the food and drink, but also for 
tlie cushioned chairs and embroidered curtains, and for tbe tw«i kinds of 
plates and forks, as well as for the unasked-for knife, tbe cleaning of which 
liad not been transacted before my eyes.*’ Hicbl asked himself what 
he had been paying for 7 and found that 1||||ictlier or not he appreciated 
the extra splendour of this nor thorn alehbuae, he had at least paid for it. 
Every one knows that in those Ij^ppy places where inn-reckonings are 
charmingly small, inn-comforts are apt to be amazingly restricted. For a 
change we may not object to this. It may even sharpen our enjoyment. 
A little of the primitive simplicity of living keeps up the quiet romance 
of our expedition. Provided the beds are clean and • • • • but in 
primitive simplicity, there are many details whidi may be laughed over in 
subsequent talk, or may be laughingly endured at the time, yet we rimuld 
nt'ver forget that the smallness of the bill is dependent upon things which 
we would gladly see altered. 

In the old Bavarian inns, as Riehl teUs us, the bread is always charged 
separately, no matter how long the bill may be. Where this is not done, 
the traveller fdiould regard it with suspicion: it means either that the 
host charges double, or tb^t you havb got into an hoteL The custom of 
charging for bread as a separate item has a social basis : it presuppesms 
that a part of the guests bring their piece of bread in their pockets, 
according to tbe fo^ion of the workpeople and peasants* That is to say, 
these inns, which, in other respects, may be exoeUeiit town-like places 
of entertainmimt, the whole company is dea lt with in a manner appropriate 
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to the lower and middle, not the higher classes. This is an extremdy 
important characteristic, which appears not only in the separate reckoning 
of a farthing's worth of bread at the inn, but also in tlie whole social life, 
and by which a great portion of Upper Germany is distinguished from 
all the rest, viz., that the common social customs, to a very large extent, 
are rooted in the traditions of the citizens and peasantry, and not in those 
of aristocratic and courtly circles. 

The unknown man in a respectable coat, and with semi-respectable 
manners, is treated in Northern Germany as a “ gentleman.” This word 
“gentleman,” and also the word “comfort,” threaten to have a fatal 
influence upon the people. Both proceed upon the supposition, or rather 
the hypocritical pretence, that the average portion of society belongs to 
the aristocracy, not to the middle class of citizens. When the stranger 
is at the outset supposed to be a gentleman, then, of course, he must pay 
like a lord ; when, however, he is taken for a simple citizen, the charges 
are adapted to this condition. The immediate influence of the value of 
money in England upon the value of money in the cities of the northern 
coasts, is scarcely more powerful than the influence of English manners. 
If any one doubts this, it will only be necessary to place at his right “ a 
gentleman,” and at his left a citizen of Upper Germany, who puts his 
piece of bread into his pocket before going to the inn. He will soon be 
convinced. As long as the Upper German simplicity of manner prevailed 
in Switzerland, living was cheap there ; but when English and American 
tourists came, with their great pretensions and demands, and brought with 
them the idea of “gentleman” and “comfort,” t.e., their English manneis 
and requirements, without the English trade and commerce, the prices 
became at once “gentlemanly,” and sliot up into the sky, contrasting 
with the continned cheapness of the unvisited places, as an Alpine range 
contrasts with the plain. 

Riehl points to the fact that in the larger towns of Northern Germany 
the quiet and respectable inns of the middle class, with the old German 
name upon the signboard, have almost entirely disappeared, and the choice 
now only remains between first-class and very miserable houses. The 
greater cheapness of travelling in Upper Germany consists in the fact that 
there a man of the first rank may always put up at an old-fashioned, 
middle-class, but at the same time extremely comfortable and respectable 
inn. As the separate reckoning of the farthing's-worth of bread in Old 
Bavaria contains the symbol of a social truth, so the sq)arate reckoning 
of the bougies in the hotels of Northern Germany furnishes us with a 
vivid illustration of the customs, and of the dearness of living, in that 
part of the country. These two so-called bougies are placed upon our 
dressing-table in the evening, whether we want them or no^ and next 
morning they are set down in the bill at idxpenoe or a shilling (a wieJe pound 
costs only about fourteen -pence^, although we have perhaps only burned 
half a finger's length of them, A young married couple from Southern 
Germany, who made a wedding tour to the North, took with them a sepa- 
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rate box for these hottgies, in order that upon their return home they might, 
at least, have the full benefit of such a costly illumioatlon. In general, 
however, people quietly submit to such impositionB, knd do not pocket tlie 
candles. For is it not a most gentlemanly soit of thing to us^ a idiilling’s- 
worth of light simply to undress by ? This is exactly as much as the entire 
accommodation for the night (including candles) costs at a respectable inn 
iii Munich — for example, the Ltinfelder Hof, 

It is not the things which ore used in Northern Germany wh^^^ are 
dearer, but the manner in which they are used. We must not suppo*^ 
that because we have to pay thice times as much for a cutlet in Hanover 
as we pay in Augsburg, that the price of meat in the former city is three 
times as high as in the latter. For in Augsburg we get simply a cutlet ; 
in Hanover we get a cutlet — and three waiters ; three waiters, who speak 
English, French, and German, and who are dt eased with almost ^eater 
elegance tlian ourselves. The citizen with the greatest satiaikotion pays 
these waiters twice over, viz., once in the prices charged in the bill of fare, 
and then under the heading ‘^service.” And why should not the ‘‘gentle- 
man " pay for this “ service with pleasure ? Has he not been most 
promptly and submissively served, almost like a nobleman, and certainly 
in a style which he will never equal in his own house ? In tb^ plebeian 
brew-houses in Munich, the guests have to fetch the beer themselves, and 
are even obliged sometimes to bring a glass with them, if they would not, 
like Diogenes, drink out of the hand. 

People, very properly, smile at the extravagance which in Che middle 
ages led to the maintenance of an unnecessary number of servants, and which 
IS still in some degree continued in counties, such as Spain and Russia, 
'rvhere the feudal system yet lingers. nobles, indeed, do not now 

move from place to place attended by an endless train of idlers, but instead 
of that, persons of almost every class, except the genuine peasant, allow 
themselves to hove countless small services perfonned for them by a whole 
army of messengers, cabdiivers, hired servants, waiters, day-labourers, and 
even by tradespeople, which everybody, without loss of lime, could just as 
vrell perform for himself, and which in our fathers’ days every one did per- 
form for himself without any compromise of his respectability. It can 
scarcely be said^ therefore, that the unnecessary extravagance in the 
number of servants has disappeared ; that extravagance has only passed 
into other forms, and extended itself over a larger portion of society. For 
if one hundred thousand human beings are ashamed to carry their light 
and extremely portable travelling-bags to the railway station, and by this 
lueana the continual service of some flRy porters is made neoessaary, this 
IS, in the long run, not a smaller extravagance than if a great lord should 
^Ave, as formerly, fifty aerrants in his train. The &ahion tS requiring 
such unneceasary cervicM mokes aU £ae people in the end kelpleM in the 
WfflpJest motten of every-day sad deatroye tbeir lelkaoe opoo their 
ouui power. obviously oontributes olso to the increase of the ttpea* 
snenessoflivii^. 
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WUh the neoeasaries of life it is as with the omamenta ; we frequently 
pay more for the fashion of the thing than for its intrinsic value. We are 
attended upon like lords ; and pay like lords; we dress like lordS) we iumi^ 
our houses like lords, we give entertainments like lorda«-*at least as much 
like them as we possibly can ; and it is not the dresS) or the food, or the 
enjoyment we pay heavily for, but the vanity of seeming to share the wealth 
of our superiors. The tyranny of fashion is irresistible. Riehl tells us that 
in a romantic old country church he saw some tombs of the peasants of the 
16 th and 17th centuries. The effigies of the old fellows were hewn out in 
high relief^ wearing the Spanish cloak, bonnet on the head, sword by the 
side, on the hilt of which the hand rested defiantly, os if the man had 
been a count or baron, not a peasant. And the descendants of these 
peasants are quite as grand as their ancestors. It is true that they still 
live in the old-fashioned Saxon house, with immense thatched roof, to 
which the principal entrance is through the cowstall. But we also find 
state apartments of quite another sort, — ^rooms furniidied with the richest 
and most town-like comfort, adorned with carpets and mahogany furni- 
ture, and splendid mirrors and pictures, according to tlie most modern 
style ; and even an elegant little library is sometimes seen. The garden, 
too, behind the house, is not a peasant's garden, but quite an elegant plot 
of ground with the clipped lime and yew trees of one hundred years ago. 

As the marsh with its monotonous aspect, often impassable, and 
exposed to a continual battle with wind and water, presents little induce- 
ment to the people to go out of doors, the rich ones act wisely, in making 
their house and garden as attractive as possible ; and if they keep their 
house like the English, and their garden like the Dutch, we English 
must help them to pay for it. The English bull, with his printed and 
credulously received pedigree of more than four ancestors, grazes in the 
marshes, and the English boar, a walking cylinder of fat, with four con- 
temptible legs, spends his time in eating and sleeping; but then in 
exchange for these the fattened oxen of ihe marsh, so artistically fed up 
that you can take a quadratic measure of their hind quarters with a 
carpenter's square, go back (not gratuitously) by whole shiploads to 
London. 

Riehl raises the question, wheflier these householders with their 
extensive housekeeping! with their town-luxuries and town-educatioo, 
can still be rightly called peasants f-— a question which cannot be answered 
off-hand with yes or up* Without doubt they represent the sooiid strength 
the peasantiy of the entire country; for the little man settled iirtheii^ 
neighbourhood, tbe £^tiner (the lowest plan of field-labouim), 
indeed still lives in penfect peassnt mmpUcity, and amongst other ihiogsy 
to say nothing of enrtaitni at kiteben windows, never possesses a ohimn^ 
or a hearth, but, like the Laplanders and Finlaaders, allows Ae 
to escaf^ at door end window^ ettd, therefore, in oase of necessity couW 
cure his hams in the dwe^lingwhouso or eowstaU; this hi 

without any independent soc^ importance. The peasant oiviliasden, 
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too^ is in fact represented by these rich bouseholderSk They Have for ^ 
generations transplanted town-education and tQwn<^ltUixry to tbe country, 
that is to say, a host of ideal and imaginary, important and unim- 
portant, requirements have become universal in tbe country, and by 
this means, living has become more expensive. Tbe things themselves 
did not at first rise in price, but expensive requirements increased in 
number. If, however, the whole of the influential portion of society 
admit such requirements, these requiremmits become the oustoin ef the 
countiy, and even amongst persons of the humblest conditians of life are 
reckoned as neoesseriest It is not at first the actual cost of things which 
increasee, but the mode of living becomes deareri and customs more expen- 
sive, by which means a real rise in the cost of things must take place. 

In the luxuriant oom-land of the Danubian district between Begens- 
burg and Passau you mj still see rieh peasant-women in holiday attire, 
which in costliness can only be matched by the dresses of the Aristocracy. 
Tot the cape, skirt, and ^dioe are made of the heaviest silk material, 
covered with gold spangles, the bodice hung with gold chains, medals, 
and other passive ornaments , — and sometimes cape, bodice, and eboea 
are adorned with real jewels. But the whole is, neverihelm, peculiarly 
a peasant’s garb, not at all comparable with the dress of the UVutem of 
tliose old Wurster peasants; and the peasant-woman who once a year puts 
on such a dress, Hmits herself all the rest of the time to simple necessaries, 
and lives cheaply in spite of this enormous expenditure. 

Thus preposterous as were tlie old sumptuary laws, there \dj never- 
thelesB a sound idea at the root of them* They went upon the principle, 
that indulgence in luxuries beyond one’s Voper condition in life tends 
2nost towards making living expensive. 4||mrefbre these laws have not 
hecn urged by householders amongst the people, but by those who con- 
sidered themselves tbe appointed guardians of public morality — ^theo- 
logians. An extravagance within the limits of the customs peculiar to a 
certain class may remain isolated ; an extravagance beyond those limits, 
never, A scholar may spend 200/* a year in books, and yet in everything 
rise be as moderate in his expenditure as before ; but if he qpend 200/. 

^ year upon his carriage he will double his other requirements. If, then, 
the customs of any class of persons are overstepped in a single partloular, 
and this excess become geii«^ in a whole oommuni^, there fiillows forth- 
with a decided inorease iit the expense of living. In a oountiy, then, where 
the peasants still live in a manner batting their eondition, -mother things 
being equal, ~liTiiig will be cheaper, than in a country where there is 
a more teumkh peasentiy* Indeed, we may say briefly, that wherever a 
genuine people’s eostmoe is wevn, there we can live dmaply. Fee the 
P^wnt dress is tbe teken of a simple peasant-eonditioii, in wkieb Ibw 
®rbfioi«l necessities m known, althoogh, perhaps, in partumkr points,— 

^ weddings, ftstivilsi Ao.,— ehere my be an exci^tial humry, Of 
indeed a aenssleie «SBtiasagaiice» Theroibve moss mnoflunnreii afid 
^orshsuts, as ilsa, kawken and pedlars, wiflh good msoii, despise and 
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oonteum the peasant costume, for its continued prevalence promises them 
but a poor market for their wares. 

Lately it has been complained that in the whole of Lower Saxony, 
from the south-western comer of Westphalia as far as Schleswig-Holstein, 
the rich grand peasant, who until now has always been considered as him 
and haid as oak in his adherence to the customs of his class, has visibly 
been more given to town enjoyments. By this means, of course, the ex- 
pensiveness of living in the north-west of Germany is increased, even when 
those peasants themselves do not spend a farthing more upon their new 
town luxuries than upon their old peasant habits. Indeed in some par- 
ticulars it may be cheaper to visit a casino in the long winter-evenings 
than to entertain company upon soup in the spinning-room according to 
the paternal usage. Neverthdess, such a village casino will immediately 
make living in general dearer, for with the town-word comes the elegant 
town-building and town dress, and a thousand really foolish town-customs 
until then unknown, which at last reverse the whole mode of living, 
and which, with the apparent rise in the cost of things, make a real rise 
necessary. 

Customs are just as decisive with respect to cheapness of living i^ any 
particular locality as the high or low prices of the common necessaries of 
life. Even the history of the price of com receives many a new ray of 
light from the history of manners, Continual dearness of com is an 
advantage only to the rich agriculturist; the more humble peasant is 
oppressed by the time of dearness just as much as the citizen. When 
there is a long succession of poor harvests the rich farmer becomes more a 
corn-dealer than an agriculturist, and with this citizen's occupation he 
brings, beside his full purse, all sorts of town-luxuries into the country. If 
even now many Westphalian iormers turn their backs upon their posses- 
sions during a part of the year, in order to spend the season in the 
city, and then establish casinos in their villages, or upon their farms, 
where people dance the polka and play at whist, this is quite certain to be 
a result of several years' dearness d corn. But through the introduc- 
tion of more expensive manners, the living not only of the individual 
who adopts the new mode will be made more expensive, but gradually 
living throughout the country will become dearer. For amongst the 
peasant people an example given by an upper rank of their own doss 
works with peculiar energy, and the more humble peasant, who has cot 
been himself enriched by the time of dearness, is drawn at last into the 
more pretentious style of living. A social increase of expense thos asso- 
ciates itself with the domestic increase. The domestic izKxesse hf expense 
decreases, for after seven poor years come at last seven rich ones,— the 
social increase, on the contraiy, remains. It is unheard-of that a people 
peacefully and voluntarily turned back item luxurious manners to 
simple ones. Dreadful wars and revolutions, the emigration or destruc^ 
tion of a people, in short only the heaviest juc^enti of God, are guffiden 
to woik such a miracle. Therefore it is tint the inoreeaed espehsivenn^ 
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of manners in the country, which almost always follow$ dea# years, eon* 
tributes to prevent living ever becoming so cheap as it vras before, 
notwithstanding m§ny favourably harvests afterwaids. An important 
modification, or even tlie entire abandonment, of a special popular costume 
comes almost invariably with, and after, high com prices. 

It might, however, be thought that even if a dear time lead the 
peasant to more luxurious habits, it would, on the contrary, compel the 
citizen to live more scantily ; and thus one infiuence would be set agijiisr 
the other, and the effect upon the expensiveness of living tliroughout the 
country would be nil For a time it may be that years of scarcity will 
compel the citizen to adopt a poor method of livingi But it lies in the 
natiue of the active citizen to make up very speedily for that which he 
has lost as soon as he has a favourable opportunity. In the peasant, on 
the contrary, there rests the conservative power of custom, and if he begin 
to live more expensively, it makes no difference to him that people in the 
city have become more economical; living, upon the whole, will stilf 
become more expensive. When in the 17th century the aristocracy 
indulged in the most extravagant expenditure, and adopted the most 
expensive manners, living was, notwithstanding, cheaper ' than at 
present, when the noble is economical and the peasant begins to live in 
luxury. The village is, or should be, the stronghold of simplicity of 
manners. As long as the citadel is held, but little harm is done if the 
outworks fall. 

While Riehl justly traces much of the increased expensiveneas of 
living to the adoption of luxuries in the place of necessaries, and the 
destruction of the simplicity of peasant life|Jie ia too good a political 
economist to overlook the other causes. Alnoug these he specially 
mentions the increased value of as a tlting to be paid for highly in 
the North, whereas in the South it is of small value ; and hence the South 
of Germany is cheaper than the North. Often when people think they 
have only paid for the idle luxuiy of iashion they have, in fact, been 
purchasing thal expensive article, Time. Thus in the cheap Bavarian inns 
you must be thankful if you get a bit of meat an hour after it is ordered ; 
it will cost you fourpence ; if you pay a shilling in Northern Germany 
for a similar dish, the difference in price is explained wh^ you reflect 
that you got the meat as soon as ordelM. To the idle wanderer or 
pleasure-seeker, the indifference to the value of time which seems 
universally manifested in the South, may be of little moment ; but to the 
luan who can appreciate l&e value of time, the extra cheapness which 
such indifference brings, is recognized as extravagance. Peasants and 
children havaalways plen^ of time on their hands. As the world becomes 
older, more e8l»oated| and, let us add, more aristoemtio in its re<|uirements, 
fiuie becomes more prerious. With dm rise in the vtdue of time, the 
value of moneiy We* can, thereibre, live most cheaply where 

People have mo^ time, sinoe they ere wiBing to give their costliest 
^i^tiole, Time, almom fsr nothing. 
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Bi«hl baa in several places worked out bis idea that the differences 
between Soutliern and Northern German life are mainly founded on the 
citizen standard being taken in the south, and the aristocratic standard in 
the norQi. On the first mention this sounds like a paradox. The South 
has so long been considered as peculiarly aristocratic ; and numerous have 
been the sarcasms on the servility of the Bavarian and Austrian, who will 
call every well-dressed man, ** your honour,” or “ my lord.” This custom, 
however, is by no means based upon an immoderate respect for nobility. 
On the contrary, by this means the mere titles, being misused, in course 
of time completely lose their value. The custom referred to is simply an 
old citizen’s flourish banded down from the last century, and which may 
continue in use quite in harmony with, and resting upon the same basis 
as, a simplicity of manners quite as old-fashioned, and which seems to us 
almost democratic. It appears to us accordant with the same old- 
fashioned, ancestral manners, when the shopkeeper, whom wo visit as 
purchasers, deals with us in a way positively rude, according to our 
notions, but when we go, begs most submissively that we will soon 
again do him the honour.” Where such an excess of politeness is found 
olosely associated with so much rudeness, there cheapness will be tlie 
general rule. In the same beer-bouse in Upper Germany in which we are 
addressed as my lord,” we shall not be served better by one bair’s- 
breadth than the peasant and citizen of the lowest class, who sit beside us 
at the same table. If we should require an attention which lies beyond 
the most simple hereditaiy household arrangements, we must expect from 
the rich landlord, — who, by the way, considers himsdlf much more the 
lord, and looks upon us, noble lords, as promiscuously assembled people, 
— the most obvious contempt. Here there is no trace anywhere of the 
** gentleman,” but only of the citizen. And when, only a ^ort time ago, 
ministers and diplomatists used to give dinners at the Green Tree ” in 
Munich, the inn fi-equented by the rafiemen, they were not distinguished 
by an attention very much superior to that bestowed upon the raftsmen 
themselves. They had just the same kind of fare, — for the raftsmen know 
well enough what is good to eat, — and finally just as cheap a reckoning. 

The fiict that in Upper Germany generally the small citizen gives the 
tone to manners, while in Lower Germany only the manners of the ari&to- 
cratio world have for a long lime been predominant, indicates a marked 
difference of character in the people. There are two ways in which we 
can flatter our pride of rank. First, by sunning ourselves according to the 
method, and within the Girdo, of the most aristocratic world into which we 
can possibly get, and by this means feding our own importance *0108117 
expressed and recognized ; or, secondly, by moving in a lower S|diere than 
that to which we belong, and thus feeling the more proud of our hidden 
worth, and onr importance increased in Hfnr owu eyes by the force of 
trast. The first method is very characteiistio of the Northmu GennsP} 
the second of the Southern. “ In the most polite drolee,*^ says Bidilf 
a modest southern, have not felt half so proud as wheU, t5)on pedeetri*® 
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excursions, I have now and then taken up my quarters in a public-house, 
over the door of which was written: ‘ Here no traveller Hrill be received 
until he has proved that he possesses three-farthings with which to pay for 
a bed, and twopence for refreshments.' Under such circumstances, one 
has quite the feeling of a prince travelling incognito, and the reckonings 
are dieap into the bargain. The North German much prefers travelling 
ostensibly like a piince ; and it is Well-known tliat that is ten times more 
expensive. Estimated morally, both forms of pride may come to tho imme 
thing ; but so far as dear or cheap living is concerned, they prdduce, not 
only during journeys, hut in our whole life, an incredible difference.” 

We have given Kiehl’s views, often in nearly his own language, because 
they are the views of a thoughtful and experienced man, accustomed to 
study every variety of German life; and it is obvious that what he says 
of Germany applies equally to Europe: prices are everywhere rising, 
because everywhere the aristocratic pretensions of the masses are destroy- 
ing the peasant simplicity and bourgeois ideal of plenty and comfol-t^ 
replacing them with attempts, which deceive no one, to imitate the 
splendour of their superiors. What Goethe sarcastically says of writers, 
that now-a-days every one wishes to be a poet, no one a cobbler — 

Nicmand will ein Schuster seyn, 

Jederman ein Dichter— 

is true in other directions. And the influence of railways rapidly causes 
the manners of various districts to blend ; because it is not in Tuman 
nature, voluntarily, to adopt a curtailment of luxuries, but eagerly to 
adopt any addition; and the constant sight of elegancies, futilities, and 
extravagancies has the inevitable effect 'oAmaking the spectator desire 
them. How much toiJ, heartache, and eaily death in our professional 
and commercial circles, have theiFOrigifi in the frivolous desires of wives 
and daughters to ** live in style I ” How much of the comfort and happi- 
ness of life is sacrificed to ostentation which brings no real comfort to any t 
But to preach on this text is to preach in the desert. 
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What is the value of the portrait which the old philosophers have left us 
of Socrates? Is our Socrates the Socrates of the Athenian people? or 
are we accepting a myth made to the image of our own likings as the 
man whom wo claim to have given Greece the highest of all human 
teachings, and to have illustrated them by the highest of all human traits ? 
Why that homage paid to him by a posterity removed from his day by 
a generation, and that indi^Terent credit in which he lived among the 
accomplished citizens who knew him best, and to whom he was nearly 
as iamiliar as the members of their own households ? Odd as it is that 
the antiquity posterior to his own times, and the people of our own, so 
differently circumstanced as to almost every ingredient in the formation of 
opinion, should be found taking precisely the same high estimate ; it is still 
more curious that some of the most enlightened of his contemporaries, his 
own near neighbours, should have discredited him as a buffoon, or eccentric 
busybody during life, and should have made him end it as a malefactor. 

It would be pleasant in this age of historical doubt to make up debate- 
able ground out of a character so solidly established in public opinion ; 
and the discussion might prove quite as prolific as any we have had out 
of the difficulties of celebrated biography. It so happens that the 
anomaly is so well authenticated that it is almost as easy to have, as 
not to have, doubts about its cause ; for the great man lived in an age 
and countiy of eminent historians and acute-minded philosophers-^little 
as his doom suggests the fact— thanks to whose full records and exuberant 
commentaries, we know him nearly as well as, following the precept of 
the Delphic temple, he endeavoured to know himself ; that is to say, a 
great deal better than we know our own Sbakspeare, or the Italians 
their Correggio or Dante. 

Another of the strange inconsistencies in the celebrity of Socrates 
is that, unexampled as it is, it was raised on no better foundation than 
talking. As the great men we have named are known to us only 
by what they did, he is known to us only by what he said. Beyond 
a poetic trifie or two, with which he amused himself in prison, he wrote 
nothing ; and he is all he is with us, because of certain hom^y oral 
expositions of social and moral well-«being which he made to his fellow- 
citizens. That he lived the life he taught; that he died the death liie 
principles demanded ; that his practice, in &ct, did not discredit his teach- 
ings, opens quite another subject, namely, that inner excellence, which is 
rarely considered in our estimates of a human greatness. The obvious 
fiicts are, that in a country where the govemmeoti the amfi and the arts 
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offered the only openings to high distinction, it was not his lot to cent* 
xnand in war or lead the councils of his country in peace | that it was not 
his glory to save it from the shame of foreign conquest, or that injury of 
domestic tyranny which he shared with it; that he was no orator, no poet, 
and left behind him none of those excellent works in history, philosophy, 
or literature, such as have made immortal not a few of his contemporaries. 
How, then, has it happened that the most unconsidered character Jbsi 
Athenian public life has become tiie most commanding figure in its 
history ? To what chance do we owe it, that a repute the most equivocal 
in the roll of philosophers during his life, should have merged on Ids death 
into the most assured and illustrious of edebrities ? 

In trying to understand how this great teacher stood in so unfortunate 
a relation to his epoch, wo cannot do better than take a mental photograpii 
of him as he stood in the ripened greatness of his later years, winding up 
his mission of useiulness in the midst of the citizens who were so soon to;^ 
give it its due dimaz ; taking him as he stood in some favourite spot in 
the most beautiful city of the world, at that moment, however, shorn of 
many of the glories in the midst of which, for half a century or more, 
it had flourished as the queen and mistress of the civilized world. ^ There, 
in th^ centre of the city, stands the Arthur's Seat of Athens, the sacred 
Acropolis, with its circuit of two miles, where temples, and institutions, 
and porticoes, and marble gates, and colossal statues of deities, and of 
men nearly as divine, tower aloft over the dtizens, standing out U the 
clearest sky and balmiest climate in the world, in the most beautiful 
proportions tlie skill and genius of inspired tn^ had ever given to the 
work of their hands. On one side of the city flows the rapid 
llissus, under its fringed canopies of p1ane-ti>eQs, Ted at this point by the 
wilder Eridonus. There, on the other |^, runs the torrent-like Cephissus, 
both meandering in crystal clearness akd delicious freshness towards the 
sea, that may be seen a few stones'-throw ofiP, glistening like a colossal 
niiiror, waiting to receive their waters. Filled with a lively population 
of some hundred thousand citizens, strangers, and slaves — whom Paris, 
after the humiliating campaign of 1814 , may recall to us — there is one 
thing human — ^and, as far as we know, only one thing human — that has 
survived unchanged the half century of incredible vicissitudes which the 
city has passed through — Socrates, now an institution, rather than a man. 
To-day we have him in the meadow alongside of the llissus, accompanied 
by Xenophon, Plato, and a few of the more accomplished or enthusiastic 
of his pupils. To-morrow his morning will be spent in some of the gym-* 
nasia, or if the Agora him its meeting, or some other public place has 
<liawn its crowd, there will stand the well-known form of Socrates, waiting 
bia occasion to turn some event or person into missionaiy account. We 
have intimated what in &me he now is to vs. What seems he there to the 
acute and highly-gifted citizens who hav^ seen so much of him, have heard 
60 much more about him, and who are just now puzzling their active fimeies 
^ to the position they accord or will accord him 7 How adjudge they the 
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strange-looking old man by their side with that emphatic personality of 
his which in the largest assembly would be the first to attract the artistes 
attention, and which may safely be pronounced the most prominent of 
objects wheresoever he goes 7 To this stranger, just come from unfor- 
tunate Corcyra, he looks as though one of the marble Sileni he has been 
studying in a niche of yon temple of Bacchus had taken flesh under 
the prayer of the Pygmalion who had carved it, and stepping down 
from its pedestal, were busying itself inquiring what these Athenian 
worshippers were thinking about with their recent niggardliness in its 
patron’s worship. lie has the bare ponderous head with shining bald crown, 
large, prominent eyes, thick lips, and flat turn-up nose, with huge exposed 
nostrils, under which the Athenian artists impersonated their ideal of 
Bacchanal enjoyment. As you are studying that meanly-robed, bare- 
footed figure, of rubust health and rude physical enjoyment, you see him 
marking out his man, seizing him by the button, or the appendage that 
does duty for it, and learn, as the victim is addressed by name, that he 
is a rich tanner,* who has a reputation for ability on which he claims 
to be one of the leaders of his fellow-citizens. A ring forms of half- 
laughing, half-sulking spectators, cuiious to see how the aspiring candidate 
will fare in the little discussion into which they are sure he will be 
inveigled. A few homely questions, followed by as many answers, and 
the gentleman who felt competent to govern the State stands convicted oi 
knowing nothing of the first elements of the science on which he fancied 
he was so well informed. There is consolation, however, for him under 
his defect, if he only knows how to apply it. The man who has unhorsed 
him has been declared the wisest of mankind by Apollo, and yet is no 
better than himself on the same subject — that is, knows no more than 
he, except for the circumstance that he knows his ignorance — knows 
that he knows nothing. The flaneurs laugh, turn on their heel; the 
vanquished disputant sneaks off with the assurance, I can’t say I hke 
it ; ” and the philosopher, confiding himself to a friend or two who remain 
by his side, and who remind him that he has made another enemy, 
can afford it, says, Ay, and the advantage on his side, nothing ; on that 
of the public, simply that the Athenians know what our great stateamen 
are made of.” 

And this suggestion of an added danger brings us to tbs inqmiyt 
What real^ is the place which the great philosopher occupies in the love 
and hatred of the sovereign townsmen who hold in their hands the 
of life and death over him 7 What are the feeling^i what the opiniona o 
the twenty thousand free citizens about him during this inonbation 
their midst of the most remarkable historieid greatness men have ever 
been called upon to admire 7 The omitrast is the hmnilisUng one so 
shown in the annals of every peoplei between the lot of the man of 
himself and of the honours aceorded to his memory* 


* AittfOl, 
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Yet for the Athenians there is an explanation -which, ^ if 
ji ffitm-ah our regret, at all events takes awaj our sufprisft wMe we 
eee but the immortal genius great in tiiooght, but still more illMtnous in 
the consistency of action by which it was susfauned, they saw little mow 
than an eccentric old gentleman, poor, and of no great social or mw 
repute, who was meeting them daily at evoiy point and comer of the 
city with ideas and recommendations opposed to their dearest instincts 
and oldest prejudices. We all Kve with our fellows under the ptiss^ 
of the Their characters with us are chiefly things of outsides, 

save as tempered by scandal more or less characteristic, and it must be 
admitted as to the old philosopher, that both outsides and dharactensUo 

scandal were little in his favour. 

The picturesque ugliness of his person was so fax horn being set off 
by any of the imposing advantages of costume, that in a city J 

for its fine gentlemen his drees attracted attention, and ^gusted it by 
its homely meanness. It was the same in summer md “Y"® 

independence of his spirit had for it the further widenoe furnuhed by 
the Lentric economy of hU going about b^ooted “ 
gossip about his home was not aU m his fevour. He has ^ 
LdLt property, but it affords his family straitened m^e of living, 
L while doi^nothing to increase it, he is 
the assUtance offered by friends whom he has 
teacliincs and companionship. His wife is young ; hi 
~!^n?of them in arms Tl.e mother’s temper is at once the worst 

Ld L best known in Athens; and tho^h the 
claims everywhere that it gives him an^tninhle a.d to 
superiority Jver the smaller ills of life. PxscticaUy ^ow h^ 
a ?ense hJha. of the obligation bjr cons^utly hvm^g m pu^c. ^d ^ 

rimtSim" havTl^e h J“he laughing-stock of 

oocasJwhen she had sequestrated his homdy olothing, 

appear in the publio places he loved to haunt by wrapping himself tip in 

the hide of some animal. . , , . xv Imniffledire 

The eccentric repute thus suggested is aided y ® 8 

Imon, wbicb, M*r, wmtonti 1’”® DjMrriited by 

attendance by watninga to him whenever there is ai^ • 

some of the titmen.,Lgabs little by the bdief of 

“ What means this reformer of his cent^, wh^ ^ ^ 

and Minerva, bt^ieves in some heterodox ht^ J^dJ^tgge, the ipKstion 
For the meet psxt Aey ^ t two or thtm of hiti 

of his as a rf iU hettle^-witih Wn»h 

country’s eampaignap waWi himself in oftaloiir; 

personal distinction, too, as to courage, for he obtoi^ ^ 

and his tito dirtingnUMd pupil*, Xen«»I*«> AMWades, are wing to 
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attest Aat he risked his life to save theirs. But he had never been 
general, never in any prominent position os chief ; and the ill-omen of 
defeat had come in to throw its cold shadow over his obscure heroism. 
In the civic contests of the little State he was still more unfortunate, 
lie rarely agreed with the measures of his fellow- citizens, and would 
rather, it was suspected, see the administration of affairs, and especially of 
justice, confided to the enlightened few than to the ignorant many. He 
had shown, it is true, on two or three celebrated occasions, the honesty 
and fearlessness of his manhood by setting his duty over the dangers 
threatened him under the passionate impulses of the people, and the crafty 
policy of the thirty tyrants who had just been enslaving them ; but it was 
remembered that one of the thirty he had thus heroically resisted had 
been his own pupil, Gritias; that another pupil, Alcibiades, had dis- 
honoured the religion and compromised the safely of his country ; that he 
himself had chiefly shown his love of the Demos by the freedom of his 
censures ; and that, despite the law of Solon against political indifference, 
he never meddled with politics when he could escape them. 

His great glory with us — ^his position as a moral teacher — must have 
been a very equivocal one with them. They must have looked on him 
much as we do on one of our Sunday preachers in the parks. They were 
not obliged to recognize the full extent of tho extraordinary genius con- 
cealed inculto hoc sub corpore. Vindicated only in conversational discussion, 
vfas, afler all, but an affair of impression or memory, and could remuin 
Httle more than an uncertain quantity with the many. They never befoi*e 
had this open-air preaching about new views of society or morals forced 
upon them, whether they would or no, in whatever, comer they happened 
to find themselves, by a shabby-looking .eccentrio man, who did nothing 
else, and whose suggestions were not those which harmonized with the 
opinions of the da^, or the traditional teachings of their country's religion. 
It was easier to laugh at him with Aristophanes than admire him with 
Xenophon, when he explained or referred to such homely topics in natural 
or domestic science as the extraordinary buzz of the gnat, or extraordinary 
leap of the fiea, compai-ed with their sike ; the intermediate action of the 
clouds, rather than the immediate action of Jupiter, in giving rain, or 
causing thunder and lightning ; the comfort of lying in a hammock, or 
suspended cradle; the useful lesson suggested by the fact that the wonder- 
ful State of Athens was only a point on the surface of the globe ; and, finally, 
the advantage to everybody of his opening “ a shop” where he could help 
the people to think, and to dress their minds with as much care as 4 stable- 
boy attends to his horses, or a sculptor ibapes bis marble* What recom- 
mendation to them was it that he had what they called the atheistic opinions 
which a man of genius must have formed even in that day Oti such subjects 
as the sky, the earth, and the things under the earth, in their relations to 
the mundane economy,* that he was ever aftd anon su gg esting that the 

♦ 8ce the charges against him on his trial, and the Imputathmi mads on him 
Tht Chuda of Aristophanes. 
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fobles of the poeta on gorgona, aphinxes, centaurs, hypogriffa, harpies, and 
other wonders of pagan mythology, had an easy and natural explanation? 
How must their opinions have tended when, worshipping the most vin- 
dictive of deities, as the protecting power of Athens, they heard him 
enlarge on the duties of humanity, brotherly forbearance, and mutual for- 
giveness ?“^whcn, respecting as the chief of gods the adulterous Jupiter, 
they found him enforcing respect for the rights of married life ?— wit?n 
sacrificing of their abundance to uphold the worship of Meroury — the 
thief par ewcellence-^i^iej heard Socrates enlarging on the baseness and 
cruelty of despoiling one’s neighbour ? Did the sage glance at politics, 
and they not divine that he condemned a system wliieh appointed magis- 
trates by lot, and made the most important national decisions depend on the 
sudden votes of excited crowds ? Did he lecture on morals and they not 
see that the mutual kindness and mutual justice he was for ever preaching 
ofiTered the most striking contrast to the qualities they were enduring in 
neaily every action of their lives? The trullh is, there could be no such 
practical antithesis, as that offered during the last years of his life by 
Socrates and the Athenian people. Ills whole intellectual and moral 
being was at war with theirs ; in systematic revolt against their prejii\J-ces, 
against their opinions, against their belief, against their practices, against 
all their institutions, political, social, and religious, at the same time that 
it was his enforced mission — as he held it — to be everlastingly opening 
their eyes for them, and everlastingly revealing the immense guL tliat 
stood beneath them and between them. 

It is easy to see, under these circumetnnees, that whatever he said, 
or whatever he did, must have suggested tolj^is hearers that he did not 
look on the phenomena of nature, or the attributes of the deities, or 
the action of the State, as they did, and that if he were not an atheist 
and seditious citizen — ^by secret principle at all events — ^it was difficult to 
discover the little link which kept him bound to the common faith and 
patiiotism of his country. It was in vain that he offered sacrifices at 
home, and paid his dovotions in the temples like the rest. It was to 
little purpose that he made large verbal concessions on the points of 
fiivination and the consulting of oracles. It was something for his peace, 
hut not enough for his safety, that he abandoned in later years the 
tr^aching of naturid philosophy, and notwithstanding the commandment 
of Solon, kept himself aloof il’om the public business of his country. It 
^as remembered that he had been the friend and pupil of Aspasia, who, 
tried for atheism and irreligion, had barely escaped, and of Prodicus, who 
liad been tried for the like offence and been condemned ; that he had been 
tbe preceptor of Critiaa, their tyrant, and of AJcibiades, their worst traitor. 
Whatever ho said, whatever he did, it was felt that his inner oonTictions 
did not go along with those of the rest of the world, and so fer, despite 
the Guthusiasm of his pemonsl friends, he stood cjiondetnned in the general 
opinion of Hs fellow-(^ss&s long befoie the Bdiafiitio trihunal ordeesdi 

to drink the 
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Nor should it be forgotten that there was bo little prudery in Ihe 
morals of Socrates, and that as a practical moralist he was so UtUe 
distinguishable from the fellow-citizens he sought to reform, that the 
stranger would probably have provoked ridicule who should have pointed 
him out as the founder of a new system of morals, and held him up as 
the man above all others who, in following it, exalted our common nature 
and showed best what it is capable of. It was known that during the 
brighter days of Athens he had spent much of his time with the enchan- 
tress whose easy morals and lax faith had brought her into the trouble 
we have just noticed, and whose charms of person and mind had enabled 
her to reign over the powerful genius who was so long the master of 
Greece. His customary society were young men of good family, sharing 
too commonly in the luxurious yices of the time ; and a narrative left us 
by one of the most eager of his admirers almost warrants the belief that 
on one occasion he took j\p shame to spend the night, with the early 
hours of the morning, amid the revels of some of the wildest of the 
companions of Alcibiades, testing against them, in the course of his 
customary exercitations, his success in resisting the power of their wine. 
To be only real is an element of personal happiness, but even in social 
afFaira must often involve some cost of public influence. Socrates felt, no 
doubt, like Dr. Johnson on a like occasion, that he had neither right nor 
power to interfere with the entertainment of his hosts, and that while the 
young men could do him no harm, his presence could only be of use to 
them ; but where exists a state of popular opinion in which the knowledge 
of such an incident would not have discredited among his fellow-citizeus 
one who had no mission except to enforce on them the decencies and duties 
of social life ? 

It was, perhaps, small set-off* to this account that the morals he taught 
were not more transcendental than the practice with which he thus illus- 
trated them. There were none of tliose recommendations of extraordinary 
self-sacrifice which have since made men seek opportunities of laying 
down their lives for an abstract principle. There were no encouragements 
to an unexampled austerity of moral conduct, like that shown by the 
early recluses of Christianity. There was no urging men to an almost 
celestial exemption from earthly attachments an d mundane enjoyments, 
like that so eloquently advocated by Thomas k Kempis and sought by the 
philosophers of Port Royal. Sum up the ten thousand sermons he must 
have given his fellow-citizens, and the total would amount to no more 
than that men are the work of a Divine Maker; and that, as &ey can only 
And their happiness in a reasonable use of all the gifts He has given them, 
they should avoid everything that breeds useless action or causes uneasy 
feeling, and look for the true end of their being in doing nothing but good 
to themselves and those about them. 

The acknowledgment is to be added, to cdinplete eur enplo^^*®*^ 
that the long and busy mission of Socrates proved, all, a fiulnro, so 
far as it concerned his fellow-citizens. The months and later years that 
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preceded bis death were a^melancholy time both for Hm |m<l Athens. He 
was living the survivor of his oountry*s greatness, and about him was 
nothing that did not remind him of the double adversity. He had seen 
Athens in ita day of highest glory and greatest power. His youth and 
early manhood were passed in the sunshine of her prosperity. The great 
age of Themistodes, with all its celebrity of peace and war, had shone on 
his cradle and early boyhood with the gentle and elevating influenfle ol 
some brilliant sunrise ; and as the ascent of Pericles, and of his snrtounding 
glories, threw Attica into a noonday blaze of light, more dazzling in the pro* 
portion that it was less safe, the young philosopher entered on that scene of 
high studies and manly duties he was to quit only with his life. He had 
seen Phidias use his chisel on the immortal works of the Parthenoif; 
might have banqueted again and again with the rival painters Zeuxis and 
Farrhasius; had heard Herodotus read his history to the Athenians^ 
helped Euripides to write some of his immortal tragedies ; and seen many 
a first night of the plays of Sophocles and Aristophanes. He had gos- 
sipped helUs lettrBS with Aspasia, discussed statesmanship with Pericles, 
studied music with Coaenus, philosophy with Anaxagoras and Prodicus. 
He might have personally consulted Hippocrates ; have furnished Thucy- 
dides materials for his history ; and enjoyed again and again the conver- 
sation of a couple of score or more of celebrities whose aggregate brilliancy 
has not, perhaps, been rivalled in any later era of human greatness. But 
a change has come over the spirit of this glorious vision. All that is left 
of this brilliancy of genius and achievement remains with himself and 
the few disciples, such as Plato, Xenophon, A^^W^encs, Aristippus, and 
Zeno, who are to perpetuate and extend his^ilhuol of thought for the 
education of all future ages. The splendid power of Pericles had set in a 
sea of carnage and disaster; and * foreign conquest, an unexampled 
plague, and a tyranny upheld by foreign swords, had brought down to 
the dust the splendid queen of civilization and unrivalled mistress of the 
nations. It was true that the tyranny had in its turn been conquered; 
that the spirited little State had once again vindicated its freedom; and 
once again a sovereign was now pluming its eagle wings to reassert 
some of its old claims to Greek ascendancy. But everywhere around in 
the defences and monuments of the city, but, above all, in the morals of 
its inhabitants, were the signs that the victorious enemy had been there, 
®nd had left behind them the seeds of a sure national decay. No more 
<lcpraved population had ever troubled themselves or their neighbours 
vrith their bad practices or worse principles than that which had emerged 
ihom this extraordinary series of successes and adversities. A last excess of 
general licentiousness, dating from the plague, had taken possession of 
minds; might was accepted as the test of right ; oaths had lost their 
sanctity ; there was no obligation that could bind men, wept mutuality 
la some semt and terrible crime; secret revenge did the work of p^ivate^ 
^alice or public justice, by new and terrible punishments; and Atbtn% 
the other States of Greece, day honeyoomkHi by secret brotheiliood% 
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tli^ 99ftd6 all tha ^ffl^ons of kindred and all like fife# of neerals eul^ordi- 
Date to obligation <sf membersbip tbat were enfe^oed by itnheard-of 
cruelties.* 

The principle iJiat made Socrates decline inidatkm in tbe Eleusinian 
mysteries probaUy kept bim aloof from these secret organizations. He 
stood alone, therefore, among men who were not permitted to act except 
under concerted aiTangements independent of their own volition ; and if 
we would understand the frill force of his courage^ we Have only to reflect 
that every foe his frankness made among the members of these secret 
societies oommanded against him, probably, the hostility of the rest. 
They were the men, thus excited and organized, that brought Socrates 
to triaL The all-potent master of the weapons of rhetoric and logic had 
avenged, on the corrupt men who trafficked in the vices and weaknesses of 
their fellow-citizen?, all the superiority of his genius and virtue ; and, cut 
to the heait by rebukes that discredited their infriienoe, they pursued him 
with all the maligmty of natures that had been accustomed to look to 
the indulgence of their lowest instincts for the source of their pleasures. 
Strong, and numerous as they were strong, they chose the appropriate 
moment. The people, engaged in pleasures so for aa they could command 
them, had no interest in his morals, and detepted his politics. They knew 
all his stops, and, bored with his illustrations from homely life of truths 
they would have nothing to do with, were ready to do more than sur- 
render their friend, to help to hunt him to the death. It was on this 
point tbat his three enemiesr-— Melitus, backed by an organization of poets, 
Anytus, supported by an organijBatlon of government people, and Lycon, 
helped by an organization of rhetoricians or orators^brought him into 
court as a disloyal dtizen and unbelieving worshipper. 

The defence of Socrates — ^who ipust have known the ground he stood 
on — ^wns a defiance and a despair. Foreseeing his doom, he welcomed it, 
ai^ spoke for his honour, not his life. The secret societies were too much 
for him, the moral feeling of his oonnttymen not enough. The evil 
element he had been battling with all his life had conquered, and he 
surrendered with the wounded feeling but conscious honour of a beaten 
admiral of the fleet who gives up his sword. In his death, as in his lile, 
he marched with a victorious and triumphant pace, in pomp and at his 
ease, without opposition or disturbance.’* No suppliant voic^ left bis lips : 

" That lofly virtue of his did not strike sail in the height glo^/’t 
But enough. As he wrapped his face in his robe^ at the bast gift his 
countrymen bad for him began to do Its work, we, who their nature 
without being exempted, it may be, %)m their wesknesses, will withdraw 
our eyes from a surrey wluish oan onl^ be c^tiniied uoder a aentimeut of 
sorrow and humiliation. 

■ — ^ 

t l^aiweaa. 
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C3HAPTER TTT. 

Out op the Wat. 

O tell how I came into those 
new and peaceful scenes musli 
be my next business. 

Madame Lament's absence 
from home has been already 
explained. Charlotte having 
been declared whole, and her 
physicians having certified 
that there was no longer any- 
thing to be apprehended from 
infection in the house, madame 
h id to select her scattered 

knowing that her per- 
sonal assurances of safety for 
them would have far greater 
edect than^the most eloquent 
declarations by post. But her 
success was not perfect. In 
more than one case parents 
had proved stiffnecked, and 
guardians unbelieving ; these wei’e the parents and guardians of the new 
pupils, whose acquisition had made up to madame the money-loss conse- 
quent upon my becoming a governess in her establisliment. The older 
pupils she had reclaimed with a single exception; and die morning 
&n;er I fell giok a letter was received £x>m her announcing that was 
^bout to return home with three or four of the young ladies in her 
charge, ^vras to be expected next day. 

Meanwhjlei what had hiq^ened? Dr. Mitchell had succeeded in 
casting out seven devils, but they had returned with seven others worse 
than Aey. • Charlotte's illness might have led to disastrous consequences 
a school of growing girls^ but wdne was still more likely to do so; sndl 
jet heire were they leni^parh^ to return to-morrow. was to be 

done? It was aiMsi too late to warn Ms^astm 

voi. tt.--go. M, as. 
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reverse her arraiigements now, on the ground of a second case of ferer, 
would haye been ruin. 

The only way out of the difficulty, not ruinous, was that I should 
leave the house before madame arrived with her pupils: the cause of 
my leaving to be kept secret by the servants. Whose suggestion was it, 
when Charlotte's malady appeared, that Dr. Mitchell might be induced to 
take me into his house to avoid infection ? It was a good suggestion any 
way; and by a little stretch of courtety the doctor might be equally 
disposed to harbour me for the sake of averting the chance of my becoming 
a cause of infection to others. He was consulted; he consented; for 
though there was great risk to me in being transported through three or 
four miles of November weather, the risk to the school if I remained was 
greater still. Every one must admit, indeed, that there is something far , 
more formidable in the extinction of a whole^ establishment for young 
ladies than in the mere probability that one of them may die. Nor is 
that all. Other reasons are conceivable why Charlotte Lament might 
have been very willing to have me out of the house-^ut of her presence ; 
while for my part I was only too eager at the prospect of going away. 

Before noon of that day, then, the arrangement was oompleted. They 
placed me, swathed in blankets, into a close carriage ; and with Lisabeth 
and Mrs. Mitchell for nurses, and the doctor himself attendant on the 
coach-box, the journey was made in Such state as flattered the poor 
patient, while it answered by anticipation any futuro charge of neglect 
or cruelty. But of cruelty there was none — only a little natural rash- 
ness. As for neglect, no human creature was ever more gentle, more for- 
bearing, more unwearied in kindness than was that dear old Mrs. Mitchell. 
For her sake it is that 1 love black silk mittens, and think no ancient lady 
perfectly benevolent who does not wear them. From her I got the notion 
that to preserve down to old age the voice of youth, all you have to do 
is to speak softly always and never unkindly. Her house was like 
herself : a beautiful little old house that sat squ^t amongst its flower-beds 
and lawny green spaces as if hugging the ground — a low, long, rambling 
house of two stories and no more ; with comely thatched roof, hoary but 
trim ; and climbing-plants twined round the door-posts ; a place where, in 
summer, the roses ran right up to the chimney-stack and embraced that 
too. The room given to me was low and broad, like the fbrehead of a 
good woman: it was square- windowed ; and it was all bedimitied with 
white drapery, which had in it yet the breath of the grass where it had 
lain all night, to be bleached with the dews and the morning sun. 
Originally the bed had been hung with Lord Howe*s Victoiy, in chintz — ft 
marriage-present sent from Portsmouth by Mrs. Mitchell's father, who 
fought in that action ; “ and very fine I thought it,*’ she said, “ in our old- 
feflhioned humble way; but still I could not think it right for a baby to 
open its eyes on all that pother of gunpowder, and smoke, and firo> 
bloodshed ; and so before my Robert was boru, 1 took it all down. And jot 
he would go flnr a sailor, my dear, and was killed in action all the same* 
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Well I remember my first conscious waking in thu) raom. It was a 
keen brigHt afternoon ; and aa I lay, so snug and well oared for> lopking 
out upon the frosty air, 1 felt as if fever was nothing but a luxurious bath, 
in which all weariness and vexation were done away. Above everything, 

I felt at peace. What had happened at Valley House seemed as fiur off as • 
if I had died and gone to heaven ; and aa the days passed, and 1 became 
worse, and as the days passed and I grew better, the distance between 
then and now increased. If I thought of Charlotte Lamont, it was almost 
with indifference; if of Arthur Lamont, then 1 no longer fell into the 
dreams and agitations of another time. 1 had wearied of the hurly-burly, 
and I wanted to be at rest, and 1 was. 

Not but that I felt exceeding pity when I remembered how confident, 
how glad, how thoroughly converted to work and hope he was, on that 
bright Sunday afternoon in the mead, and how, a few hours later, Jl 
found him utterly broken down before that remorseless madwoman, his 
sister. But it was too much. There was too little 1 could understand, 
too many concealments, too much confiiction, as well as some reason for 
doubting whether Arthur Lamont was not what his own mother thought 
him — ^frivolous, insincere, a man ruled altogether by selfish impulses, 
and untruthful from the miagovernment of an unbalanced imagination. 
Not that I would permit myself to doubt, either; and therefore it 
came to this — I never willingly thought of him at all. It was over. 
There was a rapid crisis, a rapid decline ; and my fever-bath of two months’ 
duration softened out the marks which might otherwise have been left on 
me by the scenes and emotions of that one sad 

My last serious time of it was when madiu^ sent me a little present 
wrapped in a Bussian newspaper ! T^re was no difficulty in understand- 
ing what this meant. Sending the nev^aper to England was Mr. Lamont’s 
way of acquainting us that he had canued out his original intention of 
banishing himself into the Russian service. He supposed I was BtUl at 
Valley House, and would be there to see the paper, though it was directed 
to his mother;, and she, who had heard no more of his last visit than 
Charlotte chose to tell her, had sent it on to me in a manner which had the 
appearance of accident without being at all accidental. He was in Russia, 
then. His scholastic career was finished ; with its hundred guineas a year, 
tablp, suite of rooms, projects of travel, it had ended like the military 
academies he had built in the air. And why, indeed, should he con- 
tinue the effort to live his laborious new life, which was to confound 
Charlotte, repay mamma for a mother’s worst disappointments, and win 
mo ? while I was yet a child, ranging the woods in a torn 

petticoat, or caged in academical bars and lady-like attire in Paris. Me 
lie had lost that is all I knew of it then ; or what should I have done? 
Suppose I had known how he had lost me ! Suppose I had understood bis 
despair at xny window \ Suppose I had known all that the letter I ^ve 
copied tells us, end therewith why he liad dedarad himself false when he was 

*iotfaUeI It is useless to wonder what then, but I oonfees (and my husband 
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will foi^re me, 1 hope) that I do verily think I would hare sent after him ; 
and X would have said this, or made him understand it: Since it was my 
father whom you killed I cannot marry you of cour^ ; though I do not 
know whether he, who beholds us and kno^ everything now, would 
not see something blessed, and not cursed, in whatever atonement his 
daughter’s affection might make for the wrongs he did you, and in your 
love for her some recompense for your haste in doing justice ” on an 
already repentant man. 1, who never saw his ftice, think he would ; but 
nevertheless I cannot marry you. But I can do this — ^marry nobody 
else. Let us go to your mother, and tell her all about it. She must 
forgive you ; I forgive you ; and if my father destroyed your sister’s affec- 
tions, I’ll show that he has given you as good a sister in me.” Now that 
would have been true poetical justice, to my mind; and I can fancy that 
when, after many years, he and I grew older than passion, and died, and 
went where there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage, we three 
might have made an easier account with Him who is to judge between 
us. But what do I say ? Is it what we do only that is to be judged ? 
Then have we little hope. It is not only what we do : the doing is 
nothing more than the hand that does; and I think we three shall 
stand together much the same as if that which did not happen did.* 

But these are afler-thoughts, bred of a knowledge unhappily denied 
me then, flow little I did know, how much of wearying confusion and 
contradiction troubled my mind till I had no longer any mind for it at 
all, has been explained. 

Madame came frequently to see me during my long convalescence^ 
and even Charlotte came, — a strangely altered woman. “ I hope, my 
dear,” said madame to me one day in her daughter’s presence, “ your 
illness will not change you so much os it has changed Charlotte. She 
alarms me sometimes. I tell her we had got used to her abominable in- 
difference — it was at least well-regulated and invariable ; but now it is 
chequered by all sorts of fitful moods. A passing irritability, no doubt : 
but do not you give way to it, Margaret, if you wish to avoid being 
thought crazy.” Our eyes met — Charlotte’s and mine ; and she could no 
more conceal a certain lurid mortification than 1 an unfortunately candid 
sympathy for what had occasioned it. Madame need not have called my 
attention to the change. I was present when it commenced ; at a moment 
when her daughter seemed to die and come to life agaim 

Another visitor appeared one day — Mr. Denzil ! 


* My forgiveness is not of much inaportnneo, then ; though for that matter 
have nothing to forgive. It’s all right, and I only wish I had headpiece enough 
be reconciled to philosophy like this, which I understand too easily. My dear 
need not have written the above for my reading, I knew long ago that I 
accidental sort of actor in these scenes ; and if so he tliat all is to happen at the 
day as we am told, I shall stand with my Torment apart from thoee 
Margaret, and her father ; they will harm a plaoe togethar, teom whieh 1 BhaU w 
•eparatod. Andl think that’s bardL— J. B. 
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All wliile 1 was in danger lie was content with frequent messages* 
When I was pronounced oonvalescenty the messages ceased and no more 
was heard from him. He was in gieat trouble still, he informed us, and 
his letters had a black seal, I supposed some dear friend of his was dead ; 
though he had told me on one occasion that he had not a friend in the 
world. 

And to speak the truth, no sooner did I find that he neglected median 
I resented his indifference, with a shamefaced resentment. 1 b^n to 
ponder whether he had any reserves in writing that letter — whether the 
true reason for his resolving to have done with me was that I had offended 
him at Brighton. If so, so much the worse ; for, after all, he had been my 
only real friend, and though it was very easy to scribble him out of iqy 
thoughts as I had done during these cogitations about Mr. Lament, it 
ceilainly was not a generous way of dealing with one who had given 
me everything, and who was only the less considered because he had 
asked for nothing in return — not even the obedience he would have 
exacted from a daughter. Now that I was stranded high above the dis- 
tracting currents which had almost wrecked my existence, I could see 
clearer how diffident his kindness had always been — so diffident it 
scarcely made itself manifest; and this is exactly the kindness which 
appeared to me, in the reactionary calmness of my mind, the best of all. 
It was like Mrs. Mitchell^s and the doctor^s ; only in their case it was not 
BO purely disinterested. 

I wished he had not given me up completely. The independence I 
had once thanked him for looked very much like that which ono gains 
by being set ashore on a lonely island. He Ikad indeed, he hoped I 
should take no important step without consulting him ; “ but then ** (I 
tliouglit) “ he must surely know for himself that I need some counsel by 
this time.” For 1 had so far recovered as to be freed from all super- 
vifaion by nurse and doctor, and Madame Lamont was perfectly aware of 
it, and yet she had nothing to say about my return to Valley House. 
Should I go back? Mmt I go back? And how could I voluntarily 
explain to Mr. Denzil why 1 wished not to do so ? 

In this state of affairs an idea occurred to me : could I not get myself 
transferred to some school in Germany, there to finish my governess 
training ? and was not that a suggestion that could be made to Mr. Denzil 
without going for reasons beyond the ordinary advantages of such a course ? 
Pleased with the idea, 1 was employed in reheazsing what I should write 
to him when Mr. Denzil appeared. 

Two things were cloar at the first glance : ho had been to Madame 
Laniont’s before coming to me, and he was very much excited. Indeed, 
I thought he was angry for a moment, his greeting was so abrupt and 
cuinmonplacte ; but I soon saw that it was a prolonged and fretful anxiety 
which hardened the lines of hia face, and that this anxietjr was now 
Wound-up to breaking-point 

Therefore I tried to overlook it, resolving to hide ttone of the pleasure 
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I had in seeing him again. Innocent of ^hat was passing in his mind, 
I took both his great hands, and swung them together, saying I could see 
he was disappointed at my getting well in spite of his caring nothing at 
all about me ; but the fact was, 1 hadn’t got quite well till that moment, 
and so 1 do not mind telling you.” And I wish I could believe it,” 
said he. ** But you do not 7” I answered ; “ then no more secrets of mine 
shall be told to an unbeliever.” Upon that he looked at me much as he 
must have gazed at the ships that sailed in and out of vision, once upon 
a time, when he lay castaway at sea in a boat. 

“ Well,” said he, “ that won’t do either, Margaret ; for you must know 
I have come to see whether vre can’t make an exchange of secrets, or 
whether you cannot confide in me at any rate. Silence is all very well, 
but there’s no use in holding one’s tongue for ever, or till it’s too late. 
Come and sit down and tell me.” 

What am I to tell you, sir ? ” 

Whatever you might wish to say if I were your father. As it is, I 
suppose I have not much right to ask questions, but I am sure you are not 
happy, and ” 

** But indeed I am 1 ” said I, answering his look by one equally 
frank. 

I’ve been to Valley House, you know, and learned the secret of this 

illness of yours : at least I think so. But if not, my dear 1 would net 

distress you without reason, for the world ; but can’t you tell me whether 
you wish that man Lamont back, or not 7 Do you 7 ” 

No, sir.” 

** You do not want to see him any more I ” 

“ I’m sorry — I’m sure I am very sorry, but I do not wish to see him 
any more. 1 want to go away from this place altogether, and forget it. 
If Charlotte Lamont has told you anything ” 

“ Everything, I beHeve^that is to say, all about her brother's perse- 
cution of you.” 

“ Pray do not think any the worse of me, and do not blame him too 
much either. It is all a sad, foolish muddle, and I am so glad it has 
ended you do not know 1” 

I know how glad / am I ” said he, and began to walk up and down 
the room. ** But It will never do I— it will never do 1 ” 

Of course I discerned what I was to understand by that : it would 
never do to leave me to the wiles of needy or adventurous spirits, or to be 
made the sport of my own untutored affections. What else it meant I was 
to learn presently. 

“ Margaret,” said he, i^esuming his seat, you have not odeed what tnf 
troubles have been ! ” 

“ No, but you will tell me.” 

“ Yes, Ml tell you — by-and-by. But firit let me Inquire what your 
plans are for the future. Do you propose to go back to Madame Lamont s 
“I do not wish it.” 
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** That*B right. But what then ? ’* 

Well, if you had not given me up so completely, I cdiould have asked 
you whether you could not help me to find some place in Gexmany where 
I might continue to teach little girls and learn to teach big ones. It is 
commonly done, isn’t it ? 

1 dare say, and a pretty business commonly comes of it. We have 
had enough of one foreigner. Do you know how handsome you ^7 
Well, you need not be angry, Margaret. I’m not a boy to make stupid 
compliments, and I don’t care whether you are handsome or not. But I 
know this — you shan’t go to Germany with my consent, to be hustled for 
by a pack of mustachioed, shirt-collar gentry, who’d ask you to black their 
boots in a fortnight, if they happened to have any boots to black ! ” , 

But what am I to do, sir ? ” 

“ Ah ! ” said he, looking down, “ that is another thing. However, I 
won’t go back without my errand, Margaret, and so I say, Stay with me ! ** 
With yoM, Mr. Denzil ? ” 

“ Yes, my dear, with me 1 I must take my chance of surprising you 
with such a proposition — perhaps you have heard enough already. But 
whut is to be done ? Listen. You don’t know what the world ia to a 
friendless young woman. I know' what it is to a friendless man— 
that 1 ” (snapping his fingers) if you happen to be a philosopher, a tread- 
mill if you ain’t, I ain’t ; and I am sick of it, as you will be before your 
time, if you are bent on going abroad after your plan — which is pretty 
much like setting out on a whaling voyage in a Thames yacht. Don’t 
you do it, my dear. Stay with me.” 

Here he stretched his arms across the tabfl^and took hold of my hands; 
upon which I immediately made a fancy picture of him grasping the 
rudder- wheel of the Thames yacht in a stormy north sea. 

Don’t look at me,” he continued, as I averted my face this way and 
that, “ look out of window while I say thus much. When I met you in the 
forest, I said to myself, * I shall never have a daughter of my own — it is 
not likely, fond as I am of little girls. But here’s one that God Almighty 
has sent, and I won’t lose my chance of her. She shall go to school, and 
when she has learnt the piano and all that, I’ll have her home if she’ll 
come ; and if she does not love me it shan’t be my fault.* I had a wife 
then, Margaret.” 

Now I declare that up to that moment I had never even speculated as 
to whether he had one or not. Of course, this sounds very absurd, but 
coaaidcr in what an out-of-the-world way I had been bred. Besides, a 
vague idea pOBsessed me that sailors never did have wives. 

“ I had a wife then,” he repeated, and 1*11 say nothing about her— 
because ^e*8 dead.** 

“ That iff your trouble then 7 I’m so sorry ! ** 

** Yes, that is my trouble — ^partly. But bets was an unhappy life, 
so was mine, fifee liked me so much that she hated me ibr every 
dog I took a fenoy to; iitd too much of that^—more of it day after day, 
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and year after year — was very miserable. I soon found I dare not say 
a word about ym ; and lately — ^well, it*s over now^ and I hope to my 
heart the poor crazy woman’s happy at lost. All this happened soon 
after I saw you at Brighton; and here 1 am without a relation or a 
friend in the world. Well, that is your case too; and I think — you 
know what I think. Consider the position of both of us. Now, for you 
to go into the world as a governess, and for me to go to sea again for want 
of something to do, something to live for — what do you say ? ** 

1 said nothing. 

Of course there are objections. In the first place, I am old enough to 
be your father, though not quite forty yet, you know ; and then you can’t 
like my coming down here before my first suit of black is worn out to 
talk about marrying again. But you see how it is — now or never 1 This 
bother about Lament, and your illness, and the diflSculty of knowing how 
to turn, and the bad chances a friendless girl like /ou has in going out 
govemessing she cannot choose where ; and — in fact, I’m afraid of losing 
you in some miserable way or other if I do not speak now: that’s 
the whole truth I I don’t ask you to marry me next week — six months, 
twelve months hence if you please. Say you’ll think of it I You’ll never 
find a kinder husband, Margaret, that 1 am sure of. You’ll be safe with 
me at least, my dear ! " 

This was not the courtship of my dreams ; but it was offered when I 
was tired of romance, suspiciAb of sentiment, sober at heart, and very 
conscious cf my helplessness. To be safe 1 And he had been so constant 
and so unceasing in his kindness, and he spoke now in what seemed so 
earnest and manly a way, and there is something so responsible, to a 
young girl’s mind, in rejecting the preference of an experienced, steadfast 
man-— I could not choose but “ think of it.” 

** You will, won’t you ? ” said he. And I said, “ Yes, if you’ll go away 
directly, now.” 

So he released my hands, and 1 hid my face with them : before I 
took them down again, my resolution was made. The question was 
sudden ; the answer was as rapid. 1 did not argue the matter — 1 scarcely 
pondered it. It was as if something wiser than myself told me I should 
marry my kind guardian, and be mfe. 

[^Note * — ^1 can answer for it with a clear conscience, that if I did 
say precisely what Margaret now puts into my mouth (about which I have 
no recollection), it is exactly what 1 felt. Above everything, I thought of 
her dangers; and 1 declare that if Lament had been another sort of man, 

1 should have done my very best to bring them together immediately, 
after what occurred at Brighton. See my previous note about that, where 
I explain how LamoUt’s appearance there, and his fiilling in love wit 
Margaret, and the strange change the consoiousnesi of his love (as I 
pose I must call it) made in her, opened my lycs tp my own jealotw sffeo 
lion for the child; and not only tlu^ but to mere Intternme ag<utist m; 
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own ill-luck at Homo than I over thought would troublio too* Sin or no 
Bin, I began to wish to my heart Fate had given me a chance of such a 
home as Margaret could make for a man, instead of the baraooon I lived 
in at Teddington ; and I was all the more savage at thinking that but for 
the wrong-headednesa of my Torment, she as well as myself might have 
been blessed with the pleasure of having a good girl at home to look up to 
us and take care of. But at that time I had no more notion of Margirot'a 
ever being my wife than of asking the Empress of Russia to run away with 
me, though she was a handsome woman, too. It was my Torment herself 
who first put the idea into my head, when 1 suspected she had followed 
me to Brighton, that she had watched me, and that I was indebted to her in 
some way for the return of “ the rest of the charmin’ bookay ” I had bought 
for Margaret and thrown into the street. And when 1 imagined what she 
would say and do if she discovered I had been keeping my ward secret all 
these years — and especially if she saw what a beautiful girl Margaret had 
grown — I was very far from being comfortable. The anonymous note 
sent with the flowers showed exactly the sort of temper 1 had to festr ; 
and more than all, 1 was warned long ago of her crazy belief that 
blie would soon die, and that then 1 should have flne new miss 
for a wife,” and a son to take her own poor boy’s inheritance. Why, 
here was the flne new miss,” just as had prophesied years before 1 
Yes, by the time 1 got into town on that occasion, I saw clearly that 
1 might bring endless misery on my little girl and on myself if 1 was 
not careful — or rather, if I did not give her up altogether. Of course I 
was brought to this unwelcome view of the caac by the belief that my 
wife had followed me to Brighton ; and that4c 1 was lucky, I should have 
tlie pleasure of beholding her step out of the train at London Bridge 
terminus. But as we rattled along, I said to myself, “ Well, whether it 
be so or not, I see the danger now, and will run no more risks, for every- 
body’s sake.” How 1 kept the resolution, Margaret has herself been 
kind enough to BhoW| in that letter of mine sent to her two days 
afterwards. 

That my wife’s good-natured reception entirely removed my sus- 
picions about her 1 have said before. The &ct is, it was her figure that 
1 recognized in the railway-carriage ; but of course, being a woman, she 
contrived to get out of the station and Home before I could, and found no 
difficulty in coining down to meet me, five minutes afterwards, in a cool 
fiome-keeping sort of dress, without a sign of having gone out of the 
tegular course of life for an hour. There was the half-emptied cup of 
tea which ehe usually took about four o’clock of an afternoon (it being 
now long past that time), and her work-basket nicely disordered alongside 
of it. What is more, a Tery good dinner was prepared for herself and 
me. « I caa*t tell how it was, my dear,” she said, but I quite expected 
you home to dinner to«day. Wasn’t it good of me ? ” How was 
managed, I am ignorant itiU$ but I know it perfectly ocnvixioed me I 
had been minhnk^ 


28—5 
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A great relief, this — a lesson 1 called it, and somehow began to 
take my wife’s side of the question directly. “ Suppose I was a woman,** 
I said to myself as I ate my dinner opposite my Torment, who looked so 
ignorant and so unusually amiable — “ and found myself getting old and 
rather ugly perhaps; and suppose I*d lost my only child and couldn’t 
hope for any more; and then suppose I found that my husband, who 
was ever so much younger than myself, was spending his money and 
pretty well all his care in the education of a pretty young girl hidden 
somewhere in the country ? Why, I should not like it a bit 1 It 
does not smn right, however good a thing it may be to do under the 
circumstances ; and I’ve no business to be sowing a crop of worrying sus- 
picions in anybody’s mind. Besides, it is a misfortune more than a fault 
to have such a porcupine of a temper as slie has got, with as many 
quills rdiooting inside as out ; and it isn’t a man’s part to aggravate the 
misfortune. And then how pleasant she can be if she tries 1 Perhaps 
she is going to try I If so, by Jove I’ll help her as much as I can, once 
more.” That is the way I talked to myself, till at last, when she said 
something with another “ my dear,” I answered with a my dear ” too ; 
and felt quite good and comfortable about it. 

So we went on all dinner-time ; but as for this state of things laBiing^ 
I ought to have known better than to have dreamt of it. I did begin to 
doubt, when, having got my cheroot alight, she came and stood by the 
mantelpiece to talk to me. 

And how did you find your friend the ocean 7 ** die said, for I must 
confess my going to Brighton was under pretence of having a day or two 
near the sea for old time’s sake. 

“ All right,” said I. ** There it is, the same as ever.” 

** It must be very fascinating to some men. Wasn’t you tempted to 
take ship and go off again 7 *’ 

** Not at alL I have bad enough of shipboard life.’* 

** But not to run away from an ugly old thing like me 7 ” 

Says I, trying to keep up the lively tone of the conversation, “ There 
ought to be an Act of Parliament to prevent any woman odling herself old 
or ugly.” 

Is that exactly what you mean, though 7 Don’t you mean that there 
ought to be an Act of Parliament to prevent onr being old and ugly 7 ” 

Well, if we knew how to manage the difficulty, why then— with 
pleasure ! ” 

“You might have us knocked on the head at forty — ^that Would 
do it I” 

“ Of course ! ** 

And then there are always plenty of charming young girls growing 
up to replace us, you know I ” * * 

“ Beg your pardon. I know nothing about it.” 

“Don’t you?” said she, laughing and shaking her head quite pa?' 
fully ; “ then take my word for it, dear ! ” 
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Now what was the meaning of this? It could not ba &at dbe had 
learned anything precise about Margaret; for it was not in her nature to 
be calm and agreeable immediately after finding me out, I felt sure. 
And yet, that bonnet in the train 1 I puzzled, and puzzled, and hoped I 
did not look confused (though of course I did), and finally began to 
feel angry and desperate. 

My belief now is that it was exactly my Torment’s motive to maLs me 
80 . Her aim was not to conceal her <Hscovery altogether, but to keep me 
constantly harassed with doubts about it — one day convincing me that 
she could not have been in Brighton while 1 was there, and next day 
dropping some observation, in a quiet way, that showed more know- 
ledge than could have been obtained by watching me in that town. 
For instance, I got up one morning to find my favourite hound, Mog, 
christened Forestina I “ Don’t call the animal by that ridiculous 
name,” says I. “ Why not ? ” says she, looking me full in the face wife 
a cheerful smile. “ I thought it was a pretty, appropriate name for her ! 
Besides, Mog’s a Christian name, and should not be given to dugs : it’s 
vulgar for Margaret, you know I ” 

Of course I had nothing to say after that, and it was only one of 
many things 4hat came up from time to time in such a way that I was 
always in a fever. Forestina 1 Margaret I Where could she have learned 
anytliing about the forest ? And the worst of it was that while it was 
impossible to take notice of these alarming inuendoes (fine sport for 
her I), my Torment behaved with such extraordinary civility between- 
whiles that I had no excuse for sulking ; and consequently was always open 
to some new blow, more surprising and stfbming than the last. What 
did it all mean? What was she driving at? What scheme was afoot? 
“ Plague take the woman 1 ” I cried out one day ; “ I wish she was in 
heaven 1 ” 

1 happened to be smoking at an open window near the ground 
when this exclamation was bothered out of me, and riie happened to 
be training sweet-peas on a trellis below. "Thank you, John I” says 
she, looking up with a deathly face. ** I thought as much. But if Fm 
to be got out of the way, perhaps you’ll kindly let me arrange it my 
own faduon 1 ” 

This was a little too serious to stand quietly. As soon as I could take 

©yes off her, which was not easy, considering how she looked up at 
^ 0 , 1 told her to wait there, and I would come and talk to her. 

went down the garden to the river side, and, "Now,” said I, 

what do you mean by being got out of the way ? ” 

“ Being murdered,” riia answered, coolly. 

“ And who’s to murder you ? ” 

" You, when your mind’s guite made up, and your beauty is ready to 
marry you.” 

” you going mad ? ” 

“ Not yet ; and you diall not persuade me that I am. It would be 
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very conTenient, no doubt; for I know all about your Forestinai and 
wben you bought her, and who sold her, and what you paid for her, and 
how you have been breeding her up to spend my money like a lady 
when I’m out of the way. This is your wild-flower, whom you had the 
audacity to propose to bring under my roof, isn’t it ? And now she is 
grown up, you wish I was in heaven! Well, I’ll go! Don’t trouble 
yourself to play tricks with a wretched old woman like me. I’ll manage 
to let you have your own way without that, if you’ll give me a little time ; 
and then — God bless you and her too 1 ” 

As soon as she had finished this speech, she turned and went back to 
the house before I had time to collect my senses. I followed her as 
rapidly as I could, but she had locked herself in her room. Fearful of 
what she might do in such a mad state of mind, I did not hesitate to burst 
in the door, since I found she would neither open nor answer to my 
knocking. I might have spared myself the pains. She only laughed 
as, popping my head in at the door, I discovered her quietly sitting at 
her dresbing-table with her back toward me. Nodding at the reflection of 
my frightened face in the glass, she said, “ There’s no hurry for a few 
days, is there ? Don’t expect me to keep my word immediately ! ” 

And then the maids came running up at the sound of the door being 
burst, and one of them — my Torments confidant — begged me not to huit 
her mistress ! — another pretty thing. I called this woman into the study 
afterwards, and told her plainly that she had better keep a sharp watch 
on Mrs, Denzil, for I was rather afraid her mind was disturbed. “ Yes 
sir 1 I dessay, sir 1 ” says she, dropping an impudent curtsey. And 
perhaps you know the reasons, poor thing ! ” Altogether, I had a veiy 
pleasant day of it. 

Next morning, however, my wife came down to breakfast as civil 
as if nothing had happened. Civil ! she was penitent, and yet I did not 
doubt she was sincere. In fact, I was so satii^ed of her sorrow for what 
she had said yesterday, that I ventured on a mild rebuke, pointing out 
to her the serious unkindness of her goings on. I had it all my own 
way. She hung her head over her oofiee, twiddled her spoon in a great 
state of distress, and finally, when I came to the end of my oration, began 
to cry. Now this is capital, thought I, and commenced again. However, 
she had heard enough. ** Don’t I ” said she ; “ I haven’t listened to half 
you have been talking, 1 am so vexed. Besides, I have made up my 
mind %vhat to do — I’ll go home 1 ” 

“To Bermuda 7” 

“ Yes, to Bermuda. This country has always been hateful to me, as 
you well know. Nobody could be good*'tempered in such a climate. ^ 
I stop, there’ll be mischief done, I am sure. Let me go, John, anJ 
you’ll have no more trouble with me; though, as for that, I am-deterinm® 

I will go I ” 

“Well,” says I, “ if you will, there’s an end of it I ’’ and I don’t pretend 
I was Sony to hear of her resolutioik 1 wesn’t, for I wae afraid of her. 
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Would I be kind enough to see about her passage? As for money, 
that need not trouble me. She tvould take four or five hundred pounds, 
which would probably last as long as she had to live ; or if not, why 
I could easily send more to her sister’s, with whom she meant to live. 
As for the rest of the money, she did not care what became of it. 

I declined to see about her passage, or to have anything to do with the 
business, suspecting that my consent might be turned against me at a fiioire 
time. “ If you go, please make your own arrangements. I won’t ask 
you to stay — I’ll never say no, if you like to come back ; but I’ll have no 
Iiand in your going, depend on it.” 

Accordingly, she did make her own arrangements, as rapidly as if she 
was afraid her resolution would fail her. A berth was engaged in one 
of the regular packets, as I ascertained not only from a receipt for the 
passage-money that I saw lying about, but from inquiry at the ofiices in 
town ; and in three days she was ready to start. ^ 

“ Won’t you see me to the packet ? ” she asked. 

“ No,” said I, “ I won’t 1 I don’t forget what you said about my 
wanting to get rid of you, and 1 should like to have it perfectly clear to 
e\ciybody that you leave my house of your own free-will.” 

Off she went, with her servant ; and for the rest of the day 1 was more 
miserable than ever. She was no sooner gone than I felt, first, that I 
might have been kinder to her, and next a disagiccuble sensation that 
I had been outwitted in some way which 1 hadn’t fathomed yet. Ti waa 
this feeling that made me telegraph to one of the ofi^cers of the company 
at Southampton, asking whether Mrs. Denzil had ariived safely, “Yes,” 
was the answer. “ Ariived safely ; saw hei^tin board myself; sailed this 
morning.” Then I was more satisfied. 

“ And now,” said I to myself, “ I’ll settle about Margaret Forster— 
never under any circumstances to see her again for her own sake. 
There are those Httle notes she has sent me from time to time ; they are 
innocent enough, heaven knows, but I’ll burn them I ” So I went to the 
diawer in my secretary where I had laid them up in lavender, and they 
were gone 1 The lock had been picked — no notes were there I 

Now, I did not half like the look of that — for what possible reason 
could induce any one to take away a half-dozen school-girl’s letters, with 
nothing in them but accounts of how her lessons were going on, I couldn’t 
divine. But a more awful surprise was to come yet. 

Three days after the packet in which my wife took passage had sailed, 
there came a letter addressed in the same hand which had scrawled the 
niessage left for me at the door of the hotel at Brighton. In it was a 
note in my wife’s own writing and dated the previous day 1— and ibis was 
bow it ran 

“ By the time you get this I shaU have kept my word ; and I tWiik 
you will say I have mamiged nicely. Tm sore you could not have got rid 
of me so wdl and as I am quite as ready to go la h$(mn a# 
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yon oonld wish, it is just as well that you should be saved any more 
trouble on my account after I am gonef You can take as much on 
your conscience as you like now — (a good deal, I should say) — and yet 
there is no occasion for you to be hanged. Is not that nice 7 First go to 
Southampton, and ask what sort of a person Mrs. Denzil was who sailed 
in the Hannibal^ and you*ll find it was a fair lady younger than me — a 
different person altogether, in fact — an obliging poor person, who has 
proved a good friend of mine. She^s got my clothes for her trouble. 
I’ve got hers, which are quite good enough to drown oneself in. Inquire 
at the police stations near Waterloo Bridge to-morrow or next day ; or 
perhaps you had better not inquire^ but look at the bills they placard 
outside, and you’ll see something about a woman, dark complexion, age 
about ninety (I daresay), with a straw bonnet and blue ribbons, a brown 
alpaca gown, black moreen petticoat, and side-lace boots. That’s me. 
Don’t fret, and don’t do anything to make people think you drove me to 
commit suicide. There’s no good in making a town talk. All you’ve got 
to do is, be quiet, and no one need know anything about it. I’m gone to 
Bermuda. And when that person I spoke of arrives, she’ll post you a 
letter, as if from my sister, saying I died from exhaustion after the voyage. 
This you can show to anybody interested in my deaths if necessary, and so 
you will be all right. But if you make a fuss at tiie police station the 
truth may leak out ; there’ll be a fine to-do about my going abroad by 
deputy y and you don’t know what may happen. Good-by ; try and be 
happy. I shan’t grudge you that when I’m gone, for I’ve been a great 
plague to you, I know.” 

I suppose I need not describe my state of mind when I read this letter; 
it was something as near going crazy os I have ever experienced. What 
right she had to revenge herself in this horrible way, by fastening her 
death on me who never meant her harm, I could not understand. It 
was too bad*! I couldn’t and wouldn’t take the responsibility of it, and 
was almost as mad against her as grieved about her. 

But was it a trick 7 Of course that was possible. Accordingly, I 
made my way to town without loss of time ; and, arrived there, prowled 
from one police station to another, till at last^ in Smithfield, I saw 
the placard I It was now quite dark, the rain was fidling, and in 
the miserable lamplight and drizzle I read : Found drowned in Bark- 
ing Creek, an elderly female,” and so on. Bonnet, gown, boots, petticoat 
—just as she had described them. 

Sick at heart, I turned in at the London Coflhe-house on Ludgate Hill, 
to consider what 1 should do. What 1 ought to have done is plain : I 
ought to have gone back to the statiem and inquired openly about tbc 
matter. But I hesitated to do that— went to Barking earlj^ the next 
morning, asked the boatmen about a woman fbund drown^ the other 
day” with as much caution as if 1 had leally murdered her, and learned thsj 
she was idready buried I Again 1 weighed pros and tMA What she had 
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Baid about maiking a fuss told very strongly on my mind; it did not appear 
to me that I could really mend the disaster in any way, and so I resolved 
to leave it as 1 found it. 

All this occurred about a month after the unlucky Brighton trip—* 
that is to say, in September. It was just then that I was consulted about 
Margaret’s going away from Valley House to avoid taking the fever 
Miss Lamont had got : and now I have explained why I would have 
nothing to say in the matter. With such an ugly little tragedy weighing 
on niy mind, I was more than ever afraid to interfere about Margaret ; and 
when, along with Madame Lament’s reply to my answer, Margaret’s note 
came, in which she said how glad she should be if she could “ turn my 
trouble into happiness, in requital for my generosity to her,” I Was 
immensely struck by the coincidence, of course, but I declare I was not at 
all delighted. She little knew, poor girl, what an awful tempting meaning 
there was in her innocent expression of gratitude. But the devil ha^ a 
hand in this business from the beginning. 

This was in September ; Margaret herself fell ill in November ; by 
which time I began to feel it rather hard that because of a downright mad 
piece of revenge I should hesitate to go and see my dear little girl. She 
wasn’t to blame — I wasn’t to blame ; and yet there was the danger of 
seeming to justify my Torment’s cruel and insane behaviour. However, 

I will not deny that week after week I cared less about it ; and then I 
began to argue as to what earthly good would bo served by aban- 
doning Margaret to a fate as miserable as mine had been ; and so it went 
on till I got defiant, went down to Madame Bf^ont’s, heard a one-sided 
story which made me desperately anxious ab% Margaret, took a sudden 
resolution as I walked from Valley House to Dr. Mitchell’s, and proposed 
to Margaret just as she has described. Why shouldn’t I? Why shouldn’t 
slie marry me, if it would make her happy and me too 7 

Well, I know what’ll be said — that this is only my version of the 
story. I can’t help it. My conscience is dear, and 1 don’t care so &r. 
What I do blame myself for, is for being a fool. However, we shall see 
about that, by-and-by ; and at least I had one year of such happiness that 
it seems now to have lasted about half my life. — J. D.] 


CHAPTEBXX. 

1 AX Mabbibd. 

It is a oommon experience, I suppose, to find the most iinportant events 
of one's Ufe-^oia wldoh appear to d^d altogethar upon ohoioe— 
settled Ibr Ui aomehoW) impnlsea hava all tha force of deliberate 
rewon, and no or reaion in them at all. Now, I had new 

conedted of Mr. aa a hatband till that erening; yet I felt anre I 
should aoospt him aa toon to he spoke ; and ao I did. 
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Be returned when it was nearlj dark from what I daresay was a very 
meditative and anxious stroll, called me to the door, and simply said, I 
must get back to Weymouth, Margaret. Shall I stay there for a little 
while ? ” “If you please,*’ said I. “ And may I come back again to- 
morrow, and have a talk with Mrs. Mitchell 7 ” “If you please,” I 
repeated ; and that was all the answer I gave him. I tried to believe, 
indeed, when I was alone again, and fell into trepidation at the inevitable 
image of myself in a bridal dress, that my answer ought to be taken for 
nothing, or might easily be recalled. But when Mr. Denzil came the next 
day, he seemed to have accepted it as complete ; and never another syllable 
of such declarations as lovers ask and give passed between us. They were 
scarcely in the nature of such an aiTection as he had for me and as I had 
for him. He established me at Mrs. Mitcheirs, established himself at 
Weymouth, and I verily believe spent all his time in considering how 
mine might pass most pleasantly. For his own part, he looked handsomer, 
younger, brighter, every day. He was like a man who comes home to 
renew his earlier cheerfulness and vigour, after years of travail and priva- 
tion in some remote, inclement land. At last I began to feel not a little 
proud of him ; though at the bottom of my heart I had already found a 
better gift for his acceptance — a confident, grateful, quiet love. An aftec- 
tion without rapture, but not without repose — perfect content, perfect faith 
that, surrounded by his care, I should be kept safe and warm in the midst 
of a cold and dangerous world— this was what made me welcome him inoie 
heartily every time he came to see me. A side window in my room 
looked down into the road ; a mile or so upon the road there was a hill ; 
and whenever I saw a certain hat appear above the top of this incline, I 
knew that under it there was sure to be some honest t}ioughts and some 
new project of pleasure for me. Well, there was a great deal in that; 
and all handsome boys should learn that a girl in her teens must at 
least be flattered by the devotion of a man of forty. There is a homage 
in it which crowns her like a real queen, and not like a Queen of the 
May. 

I wonder how many girls marry as I married, and how few are dis- 
appointed ? As for me, I am ignorant. I can only imagine how Virginia 
loved Paul : Psyche’s rapt happiness when Cupid came a- wooing I have 
had glimpses of — ^glimpses of natural insight, but of experience none. 
There was a time, you know, when I climbed like other little maids from 
the valley of childhood up to the hill-top, whence the promised land of 
love appears : “ all the land of Gilead unto Dan, and all tl^e land of 
Judah unto the utmost sea; and the south, and the plains of the^city of 
Jericho, the city of palm-trees, unto Zoar,” Like the prophet, I saw it 
with mine eyes, but it was not for me to go over thither — not into 
land of love. Is this ill or well 7 It must be veiy sweet to be Psyche for 
a while — to join hands with some young David— (be leaves his father b 
asses, he passes amongst all the other girls, and hastens to me),--«n<l go 
down with him, a slayer of giants, beautiful fiuthful, jealous, to live with 
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him in hie vineyards and in his city of palm-treeS. I^ 0 w my heart is 
empty and heavy as an Egyptian stone-grave, but what of that? I 
know this must bo as rapturous as if there were only one world, and one 
flower in it ; and the sun burned for it alone ; and its leaves being all 
grown, a hundred buds begin to quicken in innocent half-conscious 
wonder at themselves; till at last they burst into bloom, and look upon 
their lord with a hundred eyes of love, acknowledging him. But the sun 
shines not always ; and if David happen to become over-busy with his own 
asses by-and-by, or fall to loving Bathsheba, then am I not so happy as 
Margaret Denzil was, who married without romance, and whose husband 
was more like a dear, good, kind friend, than a lover, from the first day 
to the last. * 

One of the peculiarities of my fortune was that 1 was ignorant of my 
biithday. No birthdays were ever kept for me at home in the fores^ 
none at my French school ; but knowing that other girls were blessed witn 
such a distinction, and being informed that I must have a birthday, I 
asked my mother about it one vacation. She answered, the filst of April. 
Perfectly satisfied, I resolved to save my few poor sous of pocket-money, 
and have a feast like my schoolfellows. I did save my money, through many 
Bore temptations, compensated only by the pleasant pastime of forming 
plans to spend it on the great occasion ; but not till the middle of April 
did I say anything to my schoolfellows about their prospects of s treat, 
for fear of being thought too conceited of my birthday honours. At 
length I announced the Slst as my jour de naissance, and a feast accord- 
ingly. A scream of laughter followed. the 31st. We believe it; 

it is no day at all 1 ” The rage and mortification of the untameable little 
Margaret of that time were such as^ am ashamed of— though I could cry 
fui pity of her too. However, I nover asked about my birtliday again ; 
but finding a certain inconvenience in having none to own to, 1 adopted 
one for myself : the 1st of August. 

On the Ist of August I was married. Till that time 1 remained with 
Mis. Mitchell — up to the last month, when accompanied me to make 
holiday in the Isle of Wight while Mr. Denzil went to town to prepare a 
new home for me. All this time I regarded myself as a lazy, too-much- 
cunbidered sultana, I was ashamed when I measured what 1 was by what 
Was thought of me. 1 was afraid when I viewed myself in the glass, and 
said, “ You to be a wife ? you to be dealt with as if you were a great prize, 
a blessing, the light or the darkness of a man's hearth, his whote hope, his 
"w-hole leliance? ” I was answered by nothing but a certain comehness, 
of which I knew the true value, whatever he might think: and 1 say 1 
^as afraid. « He’ll soon find me out. He supposes me very Wonderful 
and precious, and I wish he didn’t, for 1 am sure 1 am not to bo set on a 
pedestal without an ultimate certainty of being taken down again. What 

a woman more tha-w a man, I wonder, that he should treat her as if 
she were less human than divine? He is very silly 1 ’* And so would 
^any other women say, I think, if they ohose to speak their honest 
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ihouglit: that those are the best and happiest wives who acknowledge it 
to themselvesi I am sure. 

Godshill is a pretty village in the Isle of Wight ; they call it by that 
name, perhaps, because of its church, which stands upon a knoU — a God’s 
hill. There I was married : I and my husband both in a melancholy 
mood. A quiet wedding — like a marriage of a couple of field-mice, shy 
and dumb. Then we went to the Sandrock Hotel, where I found the 
charmingest little room to have my cry in ; and then we met again and 
tried to dine as if nothing had happened. We were unattended, but for 
that very reason, perhaps, the effort on my part was totally unsuccessful. 
The end of it was that my husband came round to where I sat, lilled 
me, chair and all, carried me to a place beside him, and went on with 
his dinner as well as he could, considering that he had that hand of mine 
with the ring on it tucked under his arm. 

But these are reminiscences scarcely to be told. What c^ be said of 
them ? One after the other the days passed by, and all were alike. So 
even was their happiness that I can hardly distinguish now between those 
that were spent on the waters of the Mediterranean, and those on its shores, 
and those in my own home — of which 1 took possession with such pride 
in its perfect homeliness. My heart is good to dwell upon a period of my 
life when 1 had nothing to pray for save to be kept grateful for my good 
fortune and made more worthy of it ; but he whose path lies along the 
cool sequestered vale,” what has he to say of his travels 7 You, my dear 
husband — must call you so still sometimes — ^have suffered enough by 
me and through me since those days : take once more my thanks for their 
calm content. If we did not know how insecure they were and how soon 
they were to be ended, so much the better. There is nothing new 
in such a lot — nothing strange in the spectacle of Evil mounting to 
the highest pinnacles of life with Good, and toppling Good over into the 
abyss. 

Certainly it was my case. My supremest moment of joy was the last 
of its kind, and the first of others veiy different that have lasted to this 
day. Do you know it 7 There is a little cot by my bedside,— the baby is 
mine ! I am to rise and take baby in my arms, and go into the world 
agaim And now let, me see what a mother is like 7 ” I say, and go 
to my glass ; and there appears a vision which it would have been well 
for you, dear husband, if I had never seen. Better still, if you had never 
— never seen me. 
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Foi.iy-THREE years ago a man uamed Wilson, blind from his infancy, wrote 
un .lutobiography. He also collected accounts of the lives of fifty-four 
blind men and women, all of whom had attained some degree of eminence. 
Among them we find stories of poets, musicians, professors, and teacher^; 
Iving'i, tailors, and clergymen; mathematicians and mechanics; engineers, 
l)oolvsellcrs, and bell-ringers. And the one strong bond of interest uniting 
all is, that they did not simply endure the greatest known privation with 
cheei-fulness — surely not a small thing in itself — but they lived useful 
and honourable lives, and were able to become the benefactors of others. 

How difficult it is to realize all that is implied in the words “ born 
Hind,” ‘‘blind from infancy I” Imagine a man travelling into a ccllntry 
^vlJere the inhabitants possess an additional sense. He knows nothing 
about it in himself, and finds it difficult to realize what it can be in others, 
or what can be the nature of the impressions conveyed through the organ 
which is its medium. We may suppose him to find that, by means of it, 
those around him know all that is passing in any place, however distant ; 
know every movement and every word of tho absent, and communicate 
with them as freely as with a friend in tho^Hiame room. They tell him 
that as he turns his eyes to look at his little daughter while she sits in her 
chair at work, so they seek and find the child who is separated by thou- 
sands of miles of sea and land. Now the effect of this is, that tho man 
finds himself dwarfed of his true proportions; there is then something 
belonging to man as man of which he has been deprived ; and his position 
may justly be compared to that which the blind occupy with regard to the 
sighted. Let us try to find out how our traveller would be treated by his 
more gifted fellow-men. 

No doubt the eompassiou excited in every generous heart would 
exaggerate his deprivation. It would seem as if everything must be 
done for him ; for how oould a be trusted to conduct his own affiurs 
who could not tell from what distant quarter danger might assail him t 
And so mere pity and compassion and condolence would gradually inca- 
pacitate him ; he would think it impossible to help himSetf, and would 
submit to guiding-strings for the rest of his life. If we hSttagine some of 
tlm inhabitants of the country reduced by accident or illness to the same 
condition as the travelled, an appeal to the charitable made in their fevour, 
aud a magnificent « asyluUi ” or “ institution ” reared, in which th^ may 
spend the remainder of their lives, attendants whose duty It is to explain 
tc them everything that is going on at a distance^ aUd sympathising 
visitors to condole with them; if wo picture to ourselves all this, will be 
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reproducing all that we Imd until recently done for the blind. The bom 
blind, like our traveller, have wandered into a country where the inha- 
bitants have a sense, and organs of sense which they do not possess. 
Their knowledge of the, external world has limitations the very nature of 
which we cannot make them understand ; and they musV interpret all that 
we tell them of the eyes and of sight by some other sense before it has any 
meaning for them. For example, a blind man once listened to an expla- 
nation of the colour red, what it is, what it is like, and what effect it 
produces. The explanation being finished, his friend asks what idea he 
now forms of the colour. 1 think,*’ he answers, “ it is like the sound of 
a trumpet.” How striking is this answer. One feels that he had realized 
the essential meaning of the colour, and translated it from the unknown to 
the known language. 

The diseased, the blind, the lame, the deformed, are all dwarfed from 
their full statiure ; they fall short of what wc expect ill man loi man ; but 
since they have been sent into the world and are allowed to remain in this 
condition by One who orders all tilings in love, we may be sure that He 
has not simply set them apart to suffer. We must help them to realize 
the good intended for them, and to lead honourable and useful lives. 7ii 
general, however, we do one of two things. We shut them out of society, 
and keep them apart in charitable institutions, or wo say, Go and bog.” 
Surely in this case the old way is the wrong way. Instead of saying, 
“ My blind friend, you have still your duty to do in the world, and it 
seems to us that we can help you and encourage you. If you are poor, we 
must teach you to work for yourself that you may be independent ; and 
if you aie rich, we must teach you to work for others, that you may still 
be independent, may have resources of your own ’’^instead of this, wc 
say, “ Oh, my dear afiiicted friend, sit still in a corner, and let me put 
your bread in your mouth for you ; and if I can only beg or borrow the 
money, I will build a house, and get fifty more afflicted friends, and you 
shall all live together.” 

Perhaps, however, it would be painful to urge the blind to activity if 
they did not themselves appeal to us, and that in the clearest and niost 
forcible manner, to help them, and to consider them as fellow-workers. 
The lives of these fifty-four blind men and women are an appeal and a 
protest. We see them, when they have been thrown young on their 
Own resoui'ces, making roads and planning bridges, carrying letters, and 
cutting out little wooden ships; doing things in fact, which we, ^1^^ 
cannot know what blindness means, should never have devised' for them. 

We find that if those who are bom blind, or who have become blin^l 
through accident or disease, are so placed that they have the same possi- 
bility of free development or the same encouragement to it as the sighted, 
they will find for themselves careers for which they are most fitted. 

And we may well ask why should the chief aim of those who have the 
care of the blind be to preserve them from accident ? Why should the 
blind boy not cut his fingers with knives and tools, and tear his clothes 
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with brambles, and meet with those munerous mishaps which we all agree 
are essential in the education of boys ? What mother says to her boy, I 
won’t let you climb a tree, because you have not got wings like a bird, so 
if you slip you will tumble down with a great thud, and be brought homo 
with a broken neck 1 ** 

What is the use of talking to a boy about bird’s wings 7 Of course 
they would save him many a tumble, but he hasn’t got them 1 And what 
IS the use of harping on eyes to a blind boy 7 Help him to Icam to lely 
on the senses he has got, and he will soon find, and you will find also, that 
he is not so badly oiF after all. 

It 18 scarcely too much to say that misplaced pity and tenderness have 
been tlie curse of the blind. Instead of strengthening them to bear up 
against misfortune, we have helped them to succumb to it. We teach 
them first to be helpless, then when they have outlived those whose chief 
duty and firs^ intere(it it has been to wait on and support them, they miist^ 
sink into a lonely and neglected old age ; if they are poor, into beggary 
and often into deepest degradation and vice. 

The blind require a peculiar education ; a training that shall differ not 
in degree but in kind^ from that of the sighted. Instead of giving them this, 
c\ cn when any attempt at systematic education is made at all, they receive 
only a training which would be defective and unsatisfactory to a man with 
the use of his eyes, and which is almost woithless to one without eyes 

There is no systematic basis for their education, and wc have not yet 
cicaily learned where there is a difference between them and the sighted, 
and where there is no difference. For this rca^jj^, niciny things are attri- 
buted to their blindness which really aiise fiioin their inability to get at 
tlie aids which the sighted have, and which they also might have. For 
example, their nervous system is supposed to be peculiarly susceptible 
and delicate, and almost of necessity in an unhealthy state. Yet there is 
hr tie doubt that this is merely the lesult of want of air and exercise. 
I hoy cannot walk without a guide, the guide must be paid ; so to the 
fresh air and exercise are impossible luxuiies. And yet their testi- 
mony on this point is very strong, and full, and clear, and unanimous. 
Tlicy say that, if only the faculty is strengthened by use, they have the 
nioans of guiding themselves in safety in almost all cases, and are not more 
iiahle to extraordinary accidents than the sighted. It is well known that 
the “ blind bat,” which has become a proverb, will thread the most intri- 
recesses of the darkest cavern, flying with unerring precision and 
gieat swiftness. It can do tliis because the mombrano that covers the 
"VMng is of exceeding delicacy that the little creature can JbcI the 

'ibiatioiis of the air, and can thus tell if the insects on which it preys arc 
^^'nr it, and in what direction they are moving, and where the solid walls 
of the cavern project. In the same way, the blind in whom this power 
I'os been developed, tell us that they have sensations of the objects near 
thorn; can tell whether a thing is stationary or in motion, whether it is 
or small, whether it is a tree or a man. They know whether they 
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are walking in a lane, or in a street, or in a field. If you ask them how, 
they say that it feels difierent.’* 

Some of the blind are said to be able to distinguish the difibrence of 
colour by the sense of imch. But very few can distinguish any other 
difference than that of texture; they say that if pieces of the same material 
but of different colours are placed before them, they can discern no 
difference in the feel ** of them. 

The great acuteness of those senses which they possess is, no doubt, 
partly to be attributed to a special development of the organs, and partly, 
also, to the intentness of observation which they bring to bear on all that 
comes within their cognizance. The blind man has not the distraction of 
the number of objects presented by the sense of sight, and his greater 
concentration takes him deeper into the subject to which he is attending. 

Coleridge says that while a diseased state of any organ of sense, or of 
the inner organs connected with it, will tamper with the understanding, 
and even sometimes overpower it, yet that if the organ is altogetlicr 
obliterated, or the action of it suspended, then the mind applies some 
other organ to a double use. Perhaps he is not right in calling it “a 
double use.” It may be that only when the sense of sight is altogetlicr 
lost, do we discover how much we owe to hearing and touch ; and when 
the organ of hearing is injured, we find how much we may learn without 
ears, and so on. 

Coleridge tells of a man, blind from his infancy, whose chief amuse- 
ment was “ fishing on the wild and uneven banks of the riven Eden,” m 
Westmoreland, and up the different tarns and streams among tlic moun- 
tains, He had an intimate friend, also stone-blind, who knew every gate 
and stile, far and near, throughout the country, and who was a dexterous 
card-player. The blind John Gough, of Kendal, was not only an excellent 
mathematician, but as a botanist and zoologist he was infallible. At the 
first touch he would correct the mistakes of the most experienced sports- 
men with regard to the birds or vermin which they had killed ; and as to 
plants and flowers, the rapidity of his touch appeared fully equal to that 
of sight, and the accuracy greater. But then, Coleridge adds, “ It needs 
only to look at him I Why, his face sees all over ! It is all one eye I ” 

There is great truth in this. The faces of some of the blind do “Jsec 
all over.” They are not only “all eye,” hxit they are eyes that are 
watchful, anxious, apprehensive, that can never close peacefully or look 
out calmly and hopefiilly upon existence. The struggle is for them 
unequal and unfair. They have Lad no preparation, no training for tke 
position they have to fill, and they can only surmount ilie difficulties au 
obstacles presented to them by a continuous effort. They must make 
their blindness as little of a hindrance as possible, and as they have 
received no help, no special training for this purpose, there must be a 
great strain on the mental powers. This atrain reacts on the nervoi^ 
system, and so we get that look preternatumlly watchful and alive, whic 
is at the same time the indication and the result of their condition. 
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III ma7 be objected lihat aa every blind man can sfarffce out for himself 
a path which he can follow auccessfully, we are absolved from the duty of 
helping him, and may stand afor off and watch. 

But BO, and far more easily, can those who see ; and yet for them we 
have discovered, within certain limits, almost everything that is prac- 
ticable. The trades and professions lie ready to hand. They know ihcio 
are some things which they can do with a certainty of success ; there are 
others which they may attempt hopefbUy. They know, for all practical 
purposes, the limit of their powers. Now this is what is needed for the 
blind. The Umitations caused by their calamity require to be carefully 
studied and accurately marked out. The advantages and facilities 
offered by their extraordinary delicacy and accuracy in touch, hearing, 
and sm^ need also to be carcftilly studied and accurately marked out ; 
and, lastly, their great focility for abstraction should be taken into account^ 
Should it encourage or discourage us to find that this can bo done effec- 
tually only by the sufferers themselves? Or is it cruel to say, that if 
anything is to be done for them, it is the blind who miist do it ? We can 
give them great help, we can place them in the most favourable position 
for making their experiments, we can help them with our sympathy and 
our means, and then we must stand on one side and wait for the result. 
It is the blind who must themselves discover what work the blind can do. 

There arc at the present time thirty thousand blind men and wijnen 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and nearly all of them are poor. In every 
town, in almost every village, we find them,- — ^young and old, healthy and 
infirm, idle and industrious. And in nearly fil cases they aro dependent ; 
they must beg their bread from strangers or from their own kin ; they 
cannot earn it. There are schools and asylums, but they are in every way 
inadequate. Nine-tenths of the blind lose their sight after the age of 
twenty -one, and only one or two of the schools receive adult pupils; there 
are, then, nearly twenty-seven thousand who are unprovided for. Again, 
they are not taught trades by which they can earn a living. They learn to 
niake ropes and mats. But it is true, though strange, that this is an em- 
ployment which is not remunerative to any honest labourer, whether blind 
or lighted. So much of this kind of work is done in the prisons, done so 
well, and sold so cheaply, that the criminals have really a monopoly of the 
luaiket. On this account there is also a great prejudice against the trade. 
If a man makes mats, it is supposed that he must have been in prison. 

The loss of sight by an adult is accompanied by almost hopeless 
^fpression. But if the sufferers can be roused from this, and can make 
file effort to retain all that is possible of their former powers, they have 
many advantages over the bom blind. They do many things mecha- 
nically .^hioh the born blind must learn ; and they have distinct ideas of 
external objects conveyed through the only medium which can give direct 
and accurate perceptions. But there is a great difference between those 
whose blindness is the result of accident, and those who lose their sight 
through fever or other iUuM. In the former case, nature tries to eompcu* 
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sate 6r the loss of sight by the mcreased acuteness of tbe oAer senses, 
but in the latter the fever or malady which has destroyed ibe eyes often 
affects other organs also ; the hearing especially is either impaired or lost. 

This increases the difficulty of helping the sufferer, but does not 
render it impossible. 

But we win find proofs for some of the foregoing assertions in Wilson’s 
biographies. 

Let us first look at the life of Wilson himself. He was bom in 
America, in the year 1779, and at four years old he was on his wayto 
England. But before the ship reached Belfast the child had been deprived 
of his sight by small-pox, and the parents who accompanied him were 
both dead. He would have been friendless and destitute, had it not been 
for the kindness of one of the paasengors, who placed him under the charge 
of an old woman in Belfast. Soon after this his right eye was couched, 
and for a time he enjoyed the use of it. Writing more than thirty years 
later he says, “ The recollection of it affords me pleasure even to the pre- 
sent day.” But at seven years old he was attacked by a savage cow, and 
terribly injured. The accident nearly coat him his life, and quite destroyed 
his sight. At eight years old we find him a healthy, happy blind boy ; 
making windmills, cars, and wooden ships for his companions, or joiiinig 
them in their sports ; gaining confidence, courage, and independence. 

At fourteen he lost his kind old foster-mother, and was again forlorn, 
but this time not helpless; lie chose for himself the career of letter-earner^ 
and his despatch and punctuality were so great that he was generally 
employed in preference to the sighted, and often wjdked thirty or ioity 
miles on important business. After this he was engaged by the editor 
of the Belfast News Letter to distribute the paper to subsciibers, and 
leccived as wages two shillings a week and six of the News Letkrs. 
These papers he lent to tradesmen at a halfpenny an hour, and thus con- 
trived to earn a living. 

Later still a friend lent him a few pounds; he bought a stock of hard- 
ware, and travelled through the country as a pedlar. And here, experienced 
traveller os he was, he speaks feelingly of the dangers and difficulties 
which the blind must meet in such a course of life. He tells how, with 
the thunder rolling overhead, and the rain drenching him from head to 
foot, he would often unconsciously pass by a place of shelter ; or would 
stand in the road bewildered and hopeless, not knowing that a bouse 
only a few paces from him. In winter the blind man cannot pick his 
way ; he goes straight on through the pools of water and the mud ; 
in summer he stumbles into the deep cart-ruts, and over any obstaoles m 
his road. Walking is, therefore, much more laborious for him than for 
the sighted. Again, the blind traveller wanders out of the direct roa 
into fields or by-paths, and may sometimes ^end the whole day in s®® ' 
ing for the road which is only a few feet from him. These are hiS daiige^» 
but his deprivations are far greater. He loses all the solace of the bestitiflfl 
of nature; and how many a weary mile docs this 4iortea I 
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In XhB year IgOO an asyJnm was opened at Belfast for t3ia purpose of 
teaching the blind to support themselves. Our newsvendor and pedlar 
was at this time twenty-one, and he gladly availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity of learning a trade. He was entered on the books as an apprentice, 
and when he left the institution only a few months before its dissolution^ 
lie had acquired a knowledge of upholstery, and was for the rest of his life 
able to support himself by his work. 

Previous to this he had been an eager listener to all works of fiction — 
prose or verse — and had proved himself to have a most retentive memory. 
He had also published a volume of poems of moderate merit, which had 
been favourably received. He now worked chiefly at the houses of friends 
Avho were interested in him, and while he was working some one would 
lead to him. As .the choice of the book depended on the reader, he seems 
to have enjoyed considerable variety, and to have had fiction and philq- 
fophy, poetry and history, biography and travels, in the course of the day. 
His chief interest was at all times in biography, and his attention soon 
became fixed on the biography of the blind, lie knew fiom experience 
the almost insurmountable difficulties that beset the blind, and knew also 
the energy, perseverance, and industry required, if tlieso difficulties were 
ever to be surmounted. 

With great patience, and with no small amount of labour, he collected 
Ills materials, and gave to the public, as we have stated, an account of the 
lues of fifty-four blind men and women. We find the names of men 
ciiiineiit in science and in ait, biographies with which we are all familiar; 
hut Wilson was not wiong in supposing that^e public would be interested 
m those of whom he wrote, not only as men, bnt as blind men. 

Ills little volume was publislied in 1820, met with a very favourable 
icccption, and passed through several editions. 

Perhaps no life more fully illustrates much that has been said than 
that of John Metcalf. He was bom at Knaresborough, in Yorkshire, and 
became totally blind at six years old, after an attack of small-pox. But the 
hoy was not kept in the house, watched and waited on, and treated as if 
his blindness had been imbecility ; within six months he was associating 
vith boys of his own age, and joining in their sports. Before long he was 
a fearless rider, an excellent swimmer, and a clever trader in almost every- 
thing that could be bought and sold. Not only this, but he built biidgos, 
and constructed high-roads ; nearly all the roads over tlie Peak, in Derby- 
shire, were altered in accordance with his directions ; and he particularly 
distinguished himself by making a road over tho marshes between Black- 
nioor and Standish Poot. His plan was deemed impossible by the 
^»urveyors and trustees, and, in answer to their immoveable opposition, he 
« Gentlemen, I propose to make the road over the marshes after my 
own plan, aud if it does not answer, I will be at the expense of making 

over ags^ after yours.’* 

They assented to this proposal, the road was made, and this particular 
part of it required uo repairing for twelve years. 

VOL. IX.— NO. 68. 
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Mcittm]i**B whole life was one df incident and adv«ntm«e ; but only that 
phase of it has been alluded to which ehowe of how much acthre and 
useful work this blind man was capable. 

Wibon relateB a Very touching anecdote of one BHnd Macguire.'^ 
He was a tailor, and he worked with sudh accuracy tliat he could 
make a tartan suit. Now this is a difficult thing for any tailor, as the 
stripes and colours of the tartan must be joined with the greatest pre^ 
cbion. Blind Macguire worked for a fanoily in Invernesshire, and on the 
return of his masterb brother from India, he received orders to make a 
complete Highland suit as quickly as possible. Late at night the gentleman 
for whom the suit was being made, passed through the room in which the 
tailor was at work, and there, in the darkness, he heard a low singing. 

** Who’s there ? ” he asked. 

“ I am here,” was the answer, “ at wurk.” 

“ Why, how can you work without a eandle ? ” was the exelamaiicm, 
uttered in momentary forgetfulness of the man’s blindness. 

Oh,” was the reply, midnight darkness is the same to me as noon- 
day.” 

Macguire is said to have been able to distinguish the colours of tlie 
tartan by touch. 

The life of Dr. Henry Moyes is also full of interest. Ho was born 
at Kirkaldy, in Fifeshire, and died in the year 1807, at the age of 
fifty-seven. He lost his sight by the amall-pox before he was three 
years old, and retained scarcely any recoUection of having ever seen 
And yet the one thing that be remembered shows in a very striking 
manner this tendency of bis mind. He remembered once seeing d 
watermill in motion, and wondering why the water flowed in one direc- 
tion while the wheel turned round in another ; and he adds, Aat it was 
a long time before he Was able to comprehend this. In his case the 
eyes were not totally insensible to intense light, as the rays refracted 
through a prism, when sufficiently vivid, produced certain efiects on him. 
Bed gave him a disagreeable sensation, which he compared to the touch 
of a saw ; but the sensation produced by green pleased him ; it was, he 
eaid, like passing his hand over a polished surfkce. 

Dr. Moyes possessed extreme delicacy in the senses of touch and 
hearing. He had also a very retentive memory. It is said ^at one 
a young friend spoke to him in the street, whxmi be had not met for 
several years, and hb first remark was, How much taller you hare 
grown since we last met 1 ” He was able to judge of bis rtatuve ty 
direction df the voice. W'henevsr be was in company he remained for 
some time silent. The sound of the dfBbrent voices enabled bim to jt 2 dg<^ 
of the form and Aimensions of the voom, and of the numiber df per^® 
present ; and it is said that he wtw very seldom mistaken m libeae pobts* 
He used to tell with great amusement how he Waa ovmMmed ia ^ 
stage-ooaob. 

An dd coachman is repotted to have said that fltM 
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two kiads of stage-coach accidexrta. “ Sometimes we scatters *em, some- 
times we throwa *em in a heap.” Br. M^es* accident belonged to the latter 
class ; for coach, hearses, and passengers, were thrown into a ditch. The 
night waswjet and very dark, and in this emergency they all applied to the 
blind man for assistance hi extricating the horses. “ As for me,” he says, 

<< after I had recovered ftrom the astonishment of the fall, and discoveeed 
that I had escaped unhurt, I was quite at home in the dark ditch. The 
inversion of the order of things was amasmg; J, that was obliged to he 
led about like a child in the glaring ann, was now directing eight persons 
to pull here, and haul there, with all the dexterity and activity of a mim- 
oF- war’s boatswain.” * , 

Dr, Moyes was the first blind lecturer on chemistry and optics, and 
next to Saunderson, he affords the most striking example on record of 
attainments in xuatbematios made withoat any assistance from the eye.’* 
He was entirely dependent on lik own exertions, as a lecturer and man 
of science, for support; and he not only achieved this object, but by 
prudence and economy saved a considerable sutn^ which he bequeathed to 
his brothsr. 

M. Diderot gives a very graceful account of Mademoiselle de Salignoce, 
an amiable and accomplished French lady. She was bom in 1741, lost 
lier sight when riie was about three years old, and died at the age of 
twenty-one. He tells us that from her earliest youth it had beei the 
study of those around her to improve her senses to the utmost ; and it is 
wonderful to what a degree they succeeded. By feeling, she could dis- 
tinguish peculiarities which might be easily Aerlooked by those who had 
the best eyes ; her hearing and sense of sitell were also exquisite. She 
knew by the state of the atmosphese whether it was cloudy or serene ; 
whether she was in un open place or a close street ; also, whether she was 
in the open air or in a room ; or, if in a room, whether it was large or 
small. She could calculate the size of a oiroumscribed space, by the 
^ound produced by her feet or her voice. When she had once gone over 
<i house, she so well knew the plan of it, that riie was able to warn others 
of any danger; she would Bay, * Take care, the door is too low or, * Do 
not forget that there is a step.’ I^e spoke little, and listened much : * I 
like the birds,’ fSd she, learn to sing in darkness.^ ” 

Again, She understood the elements of astronomy, algebra, and 
geomefay, iHer toother semethses read to her the Abb4 de Ooill^’s book, 
on askiiig jher wdiether die understood it, she replied, * Oh, perfectly ! 
Oeometiy is ^the proper eeienee for the blind, became no asstsunoe is 
granting to «c«nry it 4o kper&etinn ; ihe geomeitriciaii passes almost all his 

kfe with htt^jaSiSlniit,* ” 

She was quastisned mi tiiat meCt dif&oiilt of aU subgoeti fin tiie blind, 

“Imppose,” she idd, "that tihe eye is A of .faAdte 

agency; atOkm tU «loAot; from Aoi'oliiwt itMffAastei^mwrdB 

^ eye,-wiiiej^ xMaiMk m anmber of diftnot i Ba prtwiow i t oned - 

29 --* 
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ing to the nature, the form, and colour of the object, and p^haps the 
qualities of the air ; these are unknown to me, and you do not know much 
more of them than myself ; it is by the varieties of these sensations that 
they are painted to you. If the skin of my hand equalled the delicacy of 
your eyes, I should see with my hand as you with your eyes; and I 
sometimes figure to myself that there are animals which are blind, and are 
not the less clear-sighted.” 

How subtle and delicate this analogy. What a contrast between it 
and the rough vigour of the answer given by a blind man, who was 
asked what he thought eyes could be. 

“ Eyes,” said he, “ are organs which have the same relation to the 
body that my stick has to me. If I put my hand between your eyes and 
an object, my hand is present and the object is absent; and this is just 
what happens when I feel for one thing with my stick and touch another ” 

A very interesting experiment is now being tried in a small shop in a 
busy street in London. A blind lady has established there what she calls 
** An Association for Promoting the General Welfare of the Blind.” It 
is not an asylum where a few can receive shelter and food ; it is not a 
school to which only diildren can be admitted. It is a manufactoiy, a 
workshop, an adult school ; and in the hope of seeing in time such an 
association in every large town in Great Britain, we propose to give an 
account of it. 

Miss Gilbert, the founder, is a daughter of the Bishop of Chichester, 
she has been blind from infancy, and the one interest of her life has been 
the cndeavoiu’ to ameliorate the condition of the blind, and more espe- 
cially of the blind poor. Her earnest efforts and her earnest thought have 
led her to the conviction that if it is necessary for blind men and women 
to^ earn their living, it is possible for them to do so. At the same time, 
she fully recognizes that there is an amount of dependence which the 
blind must bear as part of their trial; but os a part which sweetens 
instead of embittering it, and as a part in which the compassion of the 
sighted comes in as a very chief blessing. 

We shall find these two elements — the struggle for independence and 
the submission to dependence — ^blending harmoniously in her work, and 
giving it a fulness of life and vigour which are the earnest of success. 
Miss Gilbert’s object is, then, to help the blind to help tbemielTes. 
order to do this she has had first to ascertain at what trad# they can 
work profitably, and next to enlist the sympathy of those wfil can help 
her in carrying out her aim. She has succeeded in both respite. 
good and eminent men spoke in praise of her work in June last at 
St. James’s Hall; and Mr. Gladstone, one of the best and wisest meu o 
our age, advocated it, so he said, not from motives of jAilanthnopy, ^ 
as a political economist ; he said that it was fonpded on jrincipl^ ^ ® 
soundeat political economy. 5 

Miss Gilbert has experimented on trades and ocurtiplitlona, ^^ 2 
some and r«^eoted many; and die haa found a 
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enthnaiastic assistant in Mr. WiUiam Hanks Levy, who is now the 
superintendent of the association. This excellent man, who is 
blind, devotes hie whole life to the service of the blind. He has found by 
experience many trades in which they can be profitably employed, and has 
devised many simple and ingenious plans for writing, for teaching arithmetic, 
for playing chess, and such Uke, which are a great boon to the poor. 

Those who have learned to write before losing their sight use a veiy 
simple apparatus, invented by Mr. Levy. A small frame contains a card- 
board, with raised fiat lines about half on inch apart. A sheet of letter- 
paper is stretched over the cardboard and fixed in the frame, and as the 
raised lines can be felt through the paper, they serve as a guide. Thia 
writing is always in pencil. 

A blind man s writing-desk opens like a backgammon-board. On 
one side there is a large pad, over which the sheet of paper is fixed ; and 
on each side of the frame are holes, so that a flat ruler can be peg^d 
across. On the other side there are numerous little divisions, cadi con- 
taining a narrow bit of wpod, about an inch long. At one end of these 
wooden types, short brass pins arc inserted, qo as to give the simplest 
form of the Roman letters. Perhaps a woman comes to you at tko Asso- 
ciation to write her name. She fixes the flat wooden ruler at the bottom 
of the page — ^this is for the letters to lie against, like the composing-stick 
of a printer ; then she begins at the bottom of the page, reversing all the 
letters. She takes a P, presses it down gently ; feels for an R, an6 presses 
that down by the P ; next she replaces the P, and presses an 1 by the side 

the R ; puts back R, and places C after I f lestores the I, and takes E. 
When this is done, she has embossed the word PRICE ; so she puts a stop 
after it, and goes on to another. The stop has a single pin-point in it, 
and is placed after every word ; a full stop has two pin-points. When the 
sheet of paper is reversed, the embossed writing can be seen by the sighted, 
and felt by the blind. Many of the latter can thus write and address their 
own letters. These letters pass through the post, and have even been sent 
hi safety to America. 

The types are not always replaced in the right divisions, but tlie blind 
tell by touch if they ha\e the right letter, very often putting it to the 
ionguCj which they use as a delicate and accurate organ of touch. 

A more expensive but most ingenious writing frame was invented by 
a- blind Frenchman, who brought it to the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
I he blind lady sits to write with this frame upon her knee. It is about 
the size of a common slate, and contains a plate of zinc, a sheet of note- 
paper, and above this a sheet of carbon paper* There are holes down 
each side of this oblong frame, and a second narroif frame is pegged 
across it, and can be moved down step by step as eadh line of writing is 
finished. The fingers of her left band play, with the most astonishing 
tapidity, over ten small kiys fixed to the transverse frame ; she presses 
them dowi^ fiw an instant, and they rebound from the zinc with a sharp 
click. Converging wires, with Want points, are attached to these keys, 
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and, if the ten were stajuck one after the other, th^ would pneaa the 
caribou paper on the white paper, and leave ten small black dots in 
a straight line, one under the other. But meanwhile, the right hand 
toms a small handle attached to a wheel, and the keys in their framework 
move slowly along a groove, and so the dots stand in succession, and form 
the letters. To make an O you press 5 and 6 with your left hand, tarn the 
wheel half-way round with your right ; press down 4 and 7, half a turn ; 
then, again, 4 and 7, half a turn ; then 5 and 6, and the O is finished : 
make two turns, and begin a fresh letter. But it cannot be described ; the 
rapid fingers strike the little leather-tipped keys with the most marvellous 
rapidity and accuracy, and die right hand as swiftly turns the diminutive 
handle. It is a combination of Mr. Hall6 and an Italian organ-boy, 
and the result is a neatly printed letter. Here is a specimen 
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The Association receives men and women at any age as apprentices, 
and they are taught one or more of the trades at which they can work 
profitably. They pay a small premium, and are apprenticed for two 
years ; if they live at too great a distance to come to their work daily 
they also pay for their board. When the apprentices have learnt their 
trade they can choose whether to be employed in the institution or to seek 
work elsewhere ; and of course it is also open to the institution to accept 
or decline their services. By far the greater number of workers are 
employed at their own homes, and this shows practically that Miss 
Gilbert’s aim is to give the blind a home among the sighted, and not 
to separate them as a distmet class. The trades taught ore the making 
of brushes, brooms, mops, and mats, in every variety; all binds of 
wicker-work, bead-work, and ornamental kather-WH^rk, abo .caipentiy 
and the chopping of firewood. 

It is found as a general rule that the blind work as well, but seldom 
as quickly, as the ^ghted. Widi the b&nd it is hand and not the eye 
which must find the tool that has been laid down ; the material to^ 
used must be carefhlly felt over, and the position of eveay artiole requii^ 
must be ascertained by touch. And thus the most ^napid Blind 
must be slotirer than he who can Ibok as Be wetted and wiltife Bis ttrn 
progress, instead of needing to pause and /erf it. N(W, ceisrss> half A® 
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work means Half tbe wages. And here it is that an association and the 
sympathetic help of his fellow-men come in to place the blind worker on 
an equal footing with other labourers. The association sells him the best 
material ati cost-price^ and then buys his hnished work at the full selling 
price. He thus gets the laradesman's profit in addition to the workman’s 
wages, and the two enable him to live. The expenses are meanwhile 
defrayed by tlie contributions of the charitable^ and during the infimcy 
of the association the advantages of such an arrangement are obvious, 
but to become permanent it must be sulf-suppovting. In time there can 
be little doi^t tliat the blind man, well trained to a work suited for hinif 
and fbr wlu(di there is*a constant demand, will earn wages on which he can 
live in comfort ^ 

But let us visit the institution. Xt is in the Buston Bead, London, 
No. 127* And as there is nothing to attract your attention you muat 
really look for it, if you mean to find it. An ordinary shop you^see 
at last, full of the work of the blind : passing through it you enter 
cl narrow passage, ascend dark and narrow stairs, and enter a long low 
room on the first fioor, in which about a dozen women are at work. 
Iheir ages vary from seventeen to forty, and their oooupaiions vary also, 
borne are at bead-work and leather-work ; some are making brushes, some 
are putting new cane bottoms to chairs ; some are clipping wings,” and 
some are chopping wood. They are all cheerful; they look happy, 
and most of them are intensely interested in their work. The problem 
of the bead-workers is to discover and copy the construction of a 
small perambulator; the beads are tl^aded on wire, and beads of 
different colours are used alternately, altncugh colour for these women it> 
but a name. 

A worker in leather cuts and stamps leather leaves and flowers very 
skilfully, and then arranges them with great taste, so as to form an orna- 
mental wreath for a basket. But there is a merry voice and a merry 
laugh that draws you, and you turn and see a girl kneeling on the floor, 
her round red arms encircling the chair at which she is working. She is 
learning to put a new cane seat to an old chair ; and of course she is doing 
It wrong, so she laughsc You try to help her, and go farther wrong than 
ever, and then she laughs more aud mere. She is an Irish girl, and a 
few years ago wae snaitobed from the streets and from beggaiy. SW 
was such a wild little savage that she had to be t&mei before she ootdd 
be taught. ^ had an apparently incurabls haMt of ooiling herself npr 
and going to sleep afrer a meal} that she had to be^X^yhr in aU dhsto** 
tions* But Itegaret is now oivilised and educated as woH as instruct^, 
and she tp the workroom her fund of high n^uits only, her Inbh 
hiuneur, aud $11 the warmih and goodness of her ii$tiii?e* She work. 
dm chidi^ * howevimv did not seem espeomHy to her tnirtsk ai^ she 11^ 
ddighled at being mdred to es^lidu the meaning of *^cli^ing 
'^he kmf bmsUss rosmd the end of a scmhWngf-hwwb whi^ w fli»d 
aometmaes mk iru ft ptid ' fssnetiinoa hoth spadsi era eslisd tjm wingii 
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fixing these in and clipping them to the right length seemed to give 
Hargaret great delight. 

The wood is chopped for firewood, and made into bundles. The men 
saw it into logs of the required length, and then it is split and tied up 
by the women. This branch of their work is so well suited to their 
powers, that Mr. Levy thinks all the blind poor in London might be 
employed if they could only get customers for the wood. 

Passing from the women^s workrooms to the rooms for the men, you 
find the latter variously occupied. They arc busy as carpenters and brush- 
makers chiefly. The brushmakers have an order from Windsor Castle 
and Buckingham Palace, and are busy and happy making very large bass- 
brooms “ for the Queen.” And then we say that it is a pleasant thing to 
find our Queen wherever a good work is to be done. In a lower shop, 
long and narrow and very dark, one young man will attract your atten- 
tion. You watch him, and cannot help remarking the astonishing celerity 
and accuracy of his work. But he goes on quite unmoved ; you speak 
to him again, and then a fellow- workman tells you that Ayers is quite 
deaf as well as blind. Both sight and hearing were lost four years ago, 
when he was twenty. You take his hand, and, making on it the signs of 
the dumb alphabet, say a few words to him. You need not trouble 
yourself to spell out the words and sentences ; he catches your meaning, 
and in a low slow voice repeats what you wpuld have said. He cannot 
hear this voice, but with deliberate care he pronounces every syllable, 
that you may know whether ho understands you aright, and then his 
answers show the intelligent, thoughtful workman. 

The Association rescued this man also. Before his blindness he hod 
supported his sisters, and was a very clever and promising workman. 
After it he fell as a burden on their hands. Deaf and blind ! they knew 
no help for him, and he knew of no means of helping himself. When he 
recovered from his illness he could only sit despairing in a corner of the 
room, and when his sisters wanted him to take his meals, they made him 
understand by knocking him on the shoulder. In this condition Mr. Levy 
found him, and restored him to his place as a human being by teaching 
him the alphabet for the dumb. Once more able to communicate with 
his fellow-men, and there was hope for him. He could learn all that they 
could teach him, or could again work for himself and others. Not only 
is he now one of the most skilful of workers, but he is employed to teach 
others. He professes to teach the blindy but there are many others who 
will learn from him. Only think of the courage and the endurance, tried 
to the very uttermost, and yet springing up at the very first glimpse of » 
loophole by which to escape from his dark solitary prison. Everything to 
unlearn, even reading and writing, and life to begin again, at twenty an<i 
under such disadvantages. But ** courage and forward” has*be«a his 
motto, and see as he stands before you now, the man not less, but 
intelligent than his fellows ; higher than they are through his sufibrin^^ 
his struggles, and his victory. And this we say is, and ought to be, S 
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model association. The blind who have time and money can labour for 
the blind poor as Miss Gilbert has done. They can help us to understand 
what their needs really are, and how we can give them assistance not 
only of the right kind, but in the right manner. They can teach us how 
to educate and instruct the blind ; if they do not we shall never know. 
If there are no “ blind helpers ” there can be no “ blind workers.’’ Mean- 
while our part is to give sympathy and support. We can buy what the 
associations sell, in preference to buying the same article elsewhere, and 
we can help the blind poor to obtain the instruction and employment 
offered to them. ^ 

This one association gives work to one hundred and sixty-eight blind 
men and women. There are two hundred and thirty more on the bdoks, 
who are applying for instruction and employment. Lot us remember, 
when all is said and done, how great is the privation which many of tljem 
learn to endure cheerfully. Think what a ride, a walk, a visit to the sea- 
wde, or a ramble among the hills, would be with eyes scaled up from the 
light, and then strive to lighten the burden that they must bear. Help 
them to eke out their powers to the uttermost, and do not add enforced 
beggary, and poverty, and dependence to their lot. 
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In bis fourth lecture upon the JSnglisJi Humourists^ Mr. Thackeray draws 
an amusing picture of the unfavourable impression of literary life which 
was permanently stamped upon the English mind by Pope's Dunciad, 
If authors,” says he, “ were wretched and poor before ; if some of them 
lived in hay-lofts, of w'hich their landladies kept the ladders, at least 
nobody came to disturb them in. their straw ; if three of them had but 
one coat between them, the two remained invisible in the garret, the 
third, at any rate, appeared decently at the coffee-house, and paid his 
twopence like a gentleman. It was Pope that dragged into light all this 
poverty and meanness, and held up those wretched shifts and rags to 
public ridicule. It was Pope that has made generations of the reading 
world [delighted with the mischief, as who would not be that reads it 
believe that author and wretch, author and rags, author and dirt, author 
and drink, gin, cow-heel, tripe, poverty, duns, bailiffs, squalling children, 
and clamorous landladies, were always associated together. The con- 
dition of authorship began to fall from the days of the Dunciad ; and I 
believe in my heart that much of that obloquy which has since pursued 
our calling was occaeioiiedi by wmltodi wijk*’ 

W e shall not, we* tbiak^ be very far im easigUr eerresponding 

share in the growtii oft tbat estimate of genHuttan,” which 

was for a long time the* moiTentionally exneftaA 9m m Xklgland, to the 
wit of another clamir vt writers belonging abmilt ite same period— 
to the dramatiaita^ namely, of the Bmforataiimf, ami 1ju» essayists and 
novelists of the mmeding era»— to Parquhar, aad Wycherlej, 

to Steele, Addison, and Fielding. The first set luigjhad et lum, because 
he was no longer lAi ^ fashion ; the second set tengftilt et bam, not only 
because he was TOftritionable, but because he wee to be disloyal. 

And thus, by degnee% country gentleman and bocffi^ emmtiiy gentleman 
and sot, counti^ gentUbman and euckold, fool, dvmeet, lagi and Jacobite, 
grew to be as Smsfimble ideas, with, a certain portim ct public, as 
author and diui%, enlhm imd tripe, a/itthor and gjin, aeyletllftar sleeping ia 
a cockloft. 

However* as Itotlifoe e^lti|iQ|, exaggerated thnipl Ifc mig^t be, had 
nevertheless a fiMenMlon in truth, ee, we bdieve, ba<F tibe satire of his 
above-named coirta^imxies. giimg; an npqtm jiS fl ed assent to 

the statements rf WWi^atteraitoi^ ^ depreciatirg a 

body of men which principally ooneieted of Tories, we caniwtt. bring our- 
selves to doubt that their picture n iu the mam eoweeb? there were 
more Tory fox-hunters than Sir Roger de Coverleys, and more Squire 
Westerns than Squire Alworthys. 
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Nor is it difficult to account for tbe &ct. The chril wimi must have 
exercised a demoralizing effect upon the English gentry, both by the 
poverty and consequent recklessness to which many of them were thereby 
reduced, as well as by the actual licence and debauchery with which they 
were then for the ffrst tune brought in ooutaot. As tlie king’s oauiie 
declined, the soldiers of the king grew worse. IHscipline was relaxed ; 
and the example of the leading men, yrho had imparted into our quiet 
English villages the debauchery of the Thirty Years’ War, speedily infected 
the whole Cavalier party. It is needless to say that the restoration of 
Charles II. did nothing towards purifying them from the taint. The expul- 
sion of his family from the throne had a tendency to aggravate the evil. 
With all the immorality of the Restoration strong upon them, the great 
body of the English gentry found themselves suddenly cast off from all 
those humanizing influences which intercourse with the court and capital is 
calculated to exercise. They scorned to show themselves at St. James’s 
under the regime of an usurper. They would be at feud with the mag- 
nate of their own county — the duke, the marquis, or the earl — who was 
probably a Whig ; and with the bishop, who, according to the “ Toiy 
fox-hunter,” was likely to be a Presbyterian. Thus they were thrown 
back entirely upon their own resources and their own society— and their 
vices, consequently, lost none of their enormity — without pretending any 
longer to refinement. 

To these two causes of the inferiority of the loaded gentry must be 
added the slowness and inconvenience of travelling, which made London 
more remote flom Somersetshire at that than St. Petersburg is at this. 
Hence there grew up a class of country gentlemen, who lived exclusively 
in the country, and never saw a town lirger than Exeter or Salisbury from 
their cradles to their graves, except during the interval which, in time of 
peace, was devoted to the grand tour. And it was to this species of the gmuB 
that the name of country gentleman was limited by the wits of the 
Augustan age. Young swells about the Court of Charles II. who wrote 
verses, carried off* actresses, and lost a year’s rental in a single night at 
Whitehall, were as truly country gendemen in the modem sense of the 
term, as Sir Geoffery Teveril or WUl Wimble. But the owners of 
landed estates who came to Loudon, sat in Parliament, frequented the 
clubs and theatres, 4 md dressed themselves according to the fashions, as 
they betrayed none of the peculiarities which their home-staying ffillow 
gentry acquired, were neither included in the ridicule, nor yet evcoi 
known by the name, which attached to these last Country gentleman tUn 
meant rustic gentlenian ; not simply one who had an eatate in the 
country* The great advance towards making the two last expressions 
synonymous, which was effected at the Revolatkm, we We noticed 
already ; but they never became quite ao-^ point that ahoold always 
1^ remembered by the curioue in English aome^. Skill, even affur 
when th^ more rallied round the persoiii of a Tory Idng, 
tJke oU haW were ituvendered very gradually ; and, ocmsideiiiig Aft 
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tenacity with which impressions of this nature hold their ground even 
when every shadow of justification for them has departed, it is not 
SYxrprising that the old-fiushioned idea of the squirearchy should have 
survived to the present day in sufficient force to make Mr. Bright’s 
statements find credit with a majority of his audience. 

A vast change, however, has been silently progressing in the condi- 
tion of the English landed gentry since the days when George 111. was 
king ; and a change of which the consequences ought fairly to be recog- 
nised by the public. 

’Tis education forms the common mind. 

And it is the merest infatuation to blind ourselves to what cannot but be 
the fruits of such an education as the majority of country gentlemen 
receive. Their physical education, to begin with, is of unrivalled excel- 
lence ; and we now know that there is a close connection between 
physical and mental health. The heir to five thousand a year, beside 
all the beiytfits of pure country air and healthy diet, is, as soon as lie 
can bestride a Shetland, initiated into the mysteries of horsemanship, 
and taught to laugh at tumbles, lie is speedily transferred to Eton, 
where he learns to swim, and to row, and to feel as much at home in 
deep water as on dry land. Cricket and football teach him a quick 
eye and hand, presence of mind, judgment, and indiflerence to pain. 
Fighting and fagging, whatever their demerits, at least teach the young 
aristocrat that he is not to have everything his own way in this 
world, and counteract the servility of nurses and footmen, by which the 
sons of all rich men, and not only country gentlemen, arc beset. At 
college, the same athletic sports await him ; and hunting and shooting 
soon complete what cricket and boating had begun. For that combined 
manliness and modesty which are the foundation of gentlemanly character, 
no specimen can be quoted like the young Englishman of three or four 
and twenty, on whom Eton or Winchester, and Oxford ,or Cambridge, 
have done their proper work. 

The character of his intellectual training, moreover, is not determined by 
the fact that he is to be a country gentleman, but by the fact that he is to be 
a rich man. The heir to a landed estate and the heir to an estate invested 
ill commerce, will work, the one just as much, or just little, as the other. 
At the public schools and universities, the lucky lad whose future is 
assured is taken to the waters of the. Muses; but nobody can make him 
drink. The best education in the world, confessedly the best education in 
the world for a future legislator, is there open to him, to take or to reject. 
The chances are that he does take a good deal of it. He may not, perhaps, 
become a finished scholar, or an advanced mathematician : he may not 
carry his 'studies to that point at which they become ends in tjiemaelves, 
and determine one’s career in life : the point at which a man begins to 
see that his business for the future ^ia to elucidate Homer and Virgil» 0^ 
employ the differential calculus. He may not get this immediate^ useful 
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and remunerative efifect out of his education. He ^ doesn’t want it; but 
he will get a good deal of the manuring and stimulating effect : he will 
get the culture. But be this as it may, the children of no other class in 
the community from which members of Parliament are likely to be taken 
in sufficient numbers to be worth nojicing, have in this respect any 
advantage over the children of country gentlemen. What school and 
college make these it will likewise make them. 

Up to the “time of leaving college, then, the intellectual tiaining of a 
country gentleman will leave him much the same as that of any other 
rich man who knew, when a boy, that he would not have to work for his 
living. The physidkl training may have been the same, or it may not. 
It will have been the same as far as school and college are concerned. 
But he may not have had the additional physical training ‘which a country 
life at home implies. This, too, he easily may have had. But it is not, 
in his case, a certainty, as in that of the other. Both may have had ^ual 
advantages in the way of mixing with good society from their boyhood ; 
of having been on familiar terms with highly-bred well-taught 
women; a factor of incomparable value in the final product of education. 
But here again the chances^ we should say, are rather in favour of the 
young squire. 

It is on leaving college that the critical period in the life of the 
country gentleman occurs ; or rather, we should say, on returning from 
that year or two of travel which most men still take before setiling down 
in life. Four courses then are open to him. He may, if he has done his 
travelling in vacation time, go into tjje army ; he may go straight into 
Parliament ; he may go to the bar (a coraparatively rare case) ; or he 
may sit down at home with liia family. Of these various courses, the 
bar, we have no doubt, is the best, and settling down with his family the 
worst. The army is very well ; but it is not a profession peculiarly 
calculated to enlarge the mind, or to fill up in any way the deficiencies to 
which a rich man’s education is always liable. The bar is better for a 
year or two than Parliament, because it precisely does do this ; or does 
it, at least, to some extent. On circuit, at sessions, if not in the pupil- 
room, the future county magistrate and gaol inspector gets some sound 
ideas of law, mixes with a different class of men, and is brought in contact 
with harder, rougher, and shrewder intellects than lie could be by any 
other means. Four or five years spent in Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple 
make him more a man of the w’orld than any other way of spending his 
time Would have done, and are worth any amount of loungmg about 
garrison towns and ilirting with garrison belles. 

But it is when he settles dowm at home a young man of five-and- 
twenty, marries, becomes a magisti^ate, a game preserver, and a 
hunter straight on end, without any otlier experience of the worjd or 
«ny other aims in future, ^at the country gentleman assumes hia least 
inviting form. If fro enter either Parliament or the army, beds sure fo 
*ningle irith men who, both in wealth and birth, are his superiorti and 
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ontddne liim in his own sphere. If he go to the bar, he will find hkn^ 
self, at first perhaps mnoh to his astonishment, but in the end much 'to his 
^ifioation, among an able and acoomplished class, with the majority of 
which neither wealth nor birth weighs so much as brains and knowledge. 
In either case he has a good dhance of being brought to see his own 
position and his own advantages at something like their proper level. 
In colloquial phrase, he has the conceit taken out of him. No doubt he 
will find men, both in Westminster Hall and the adjoining “ Hous^’’ who 
will do obeisance to his social pretensions and sedulously fan his self- 
esteem. But, under these circumstances, he takes the complaint in a 
very mild form : influences are at work all about him to counteract its 
virus, and he finally settles down on his paternal acres as one, so to speak, 
vaccinated, and secure, at all events, against taking any harm from the 
^adulation of grooms and gamekeepers. 

Bnt, if he undergo no such preparatory process, he is but too apt to 
■settle down into that type which is assumed by the enemies of the landed 
interest to be the type of the entire class. The moral lessons, the equaliz- 
ing tone, of his public school forgotten, he sinks at length under tlie 
influence of the atmosphere which he breathes ; becomes a prey to inor- 
dinate egotism; and in all his relations with people in any way his 
inferiors is, indeed, that “ petty tyrant ” who has so often fed the pen of 
the satirist. But even in this, the worst case of all,, we must remember 
that, if we turn from moral to mental and physical pretensions, we shall 
find nothing to lower the country gentleman to the level described by 
Mr. Bright. It is not, of course, fair to compare him with the professedly 
learned classes, or with the flower of the richer aristocracy, who are the 
patrons of art and literature. But compare him with the l^st samples of 
our merchants, with our great solicitors, with men high in the civil 
service ; and the chances are that he sufibrs nothing by the com- 
parison ; that he knows as much literature, as «]i¥uch science, and has 
as much general information as the best of theihr The advantage which a 
wholly difibrent system in the publishing bumness alone gave theto^m 
over the country has now-a-days, for* one 'thing, disappeared. The occu- 
pant of any old manor-house a hundred miles from London, who would 
formerly have been weeks, if not months, behind the London world in 
the knowledge of public events, remaikable discoveries, or new books, 
may now discuss at his dinner-party precisely the same subjects as are 
talked of in Pall Mall and Belgravia, with precisely thi asttie degree of 
information and intelligenee. Enter his home, and yon find all the new 
periodicals, the daily and Weekly papers, ‘the last book Of travds or 
history, strewn upon the tid^le of his mamhig Tiiom, attd, asyott soon fitrf 
out by the talk of both himself and if yon are invited ‘to 

luncheon, not only tossed tower, but read. There twill dottbtiiss be waiiia^ 
in his ooimrsation that 'fMisondl ekmeut, that aSr df the MMed, 
belongs to the oonveriatiea of a aodkty iaoludkig within ita^itwn 
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fruits wWch will only in the aatificial wamdi of a tnetropolift. And 
of oonrae conrersation of country gentlemen, even of those who have 
in their younger days “ dnmk champagne with the wits,” can lay no claim 
to such perfection. But then, even when reared, it k not the highest 
product of the human mind; while the want of it is most decidedly not 
confined to country gentlemen. 

We maintain, then, that as fitr as general culture and gemral informa- 
tion extend, the average country gentleman is quite upon a level with the 
average town gentleman,— including, for the present, the large number of 
men who are both, — whether we seek the latter in the merohanf s counting* 
house, the solicitor’s dffioe, or at the clerk’s desk. Lret us now look at him 
on his special, or, if we may so speak, his professional side, and see » how 
he shows on that. The chief pursuits Which occupy his time are manly, 
dignified, and invigorating to the mental fiiculties. Agriculture, pursued 
in that intelligent spirit with which every man of capital now does puWe 
it, requires as sound an understanding, and as disciplined a judgment, as 
any other science. The same is true, or nearly true, of grazing. A man 
of five thousand a year at the present day, whose “ talk is of bullocks,” 
IS likely to talk very well about them. His conversation will relate not 
only to Mrs, markets, and prices, like Justice Shallow’s, but to the 
various natural and artificial processes by which animal life is sustained 
and stimulated, and must embrace, of consequence, many of the most 
interesting problems in physiology. If his taste leads him to attend 
personally to his timber and .young v oods, or to the rearing of game, 
and the habits and haunts of vermin, iSe bOCCmcs a practical student of 
dendrology and natural history— studies whioh both exercise the taste 
and enlarge the mind. On the bench of magistrates, even if he fail in 
that correcter knowledge of the law which is daily growing commoner 
with the younger generation of squires, threatening soon to put wholly 
out of countenanoe the good old joke against justices’ justice, he learns a 
good dealwhicdi is unquestionably useful to himself to balance evidence; 
to chtdk personal feeling ; to restrain impulse ; and to underaknd the 
rights of dther classes. All this aids him very greatly should he, towards 
middle age, enter the House of Commons ; and efven if it is aoqtdred at 
the expense of other people, what we maintain is, that it improves him. 
It is not, however, acquired at the expense of other *poople now nearly so 
often as it used to be. Country gentlemen between thirty and forty are 
awake to the responsibilities of their position, and *to the social forces 
which are at work kestiie to their existii^ prJvifcgeaJ Ton now find on 
almost every bench of oountry magiitoites several men who understand 
the ndes of evidence^ the principle of xonstrtting A<ste of l^arikment, 
and fosltuflMeeit canSAsiiee in themselves to be able to oenlxed ite veal 
of ei9mr omntsel or ^t tera eys* is needless to say rikt wtei exercised 
with *ftls ^degree of *hltiffi^j|ence» rite magiitesial iftmctieiia of a eoimriy 
etdodaAiid to improve Ills mdnrid mpax%| mA 
of the oommoswedlrii* 
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Thus we see that the life of the ordinary country gentleman is passed 
ia a round of occupations which are quite adequate to keep him at the 
same intellectual level as the occupations of men of business* Whether 
he walks after breakfast, with his bailiff, to finger his stalled oxen and 
probe those huge dorsal dimples which have still to be filled up, or to see 
how his men are getting on with the new drain or in thinning the old 
copse ; or take a round after luncheon with the keeper, who here suspects 
a polecat, or there an otter, and thinks it likely there will be woodcocks 
next week ; or rides over on market-day to the country town, to adju- 
dicate on rustic quarrels, pass sentence upon minor culprits, and inspect 
the discipline and general condition of the county gaol — he is doing just 
as much to keep himself up to the mark as if he were discounting bills, 
or gambling in stock, or looking after cargoes and bills of lading. The 
two kinds of work turn out two wholly different kinds of men, each very 
likely “ dark as night ” about the pursuits of the other, but neither 
entitled to boast of his superiority in that general intellectual vigour 
which belongs to the genua man, as distinct from the squire or the 
trader. 

Feudalism, as an active system, has, we need not say, notwithstanding 
Mr. Bright's invectives, totally disappeared from England. But traces of 
the sentiment still linger in some of those sequestered comers of our rural 
counties which high roads and railways, and the whole bustle and traffic 
of the century, happen to have missed, and where the population, its habits, 
customs, and conditions, have remained alpiost immovable. As we write 
these words we think of a tall, handsome man, who bears a great histoiic 
name, but has only got a small estate, and lives in great retirement in Green- 
shire. His property is comparatively small, but then it has descended from 
father to son since the thirteenth century, and the present is the eleventh 
baronet. He enjoys, moreover, the advantage that it all lies together round 
his house, that the whole of one parish and one little village belongs to him, 
and that neither landed tritons nor large towns arc in his neighbourhood. 
Now this man, let us call him Sir Bichard, is still r^arded with 
almost filial reverence by his tenants, while by the peasantry he is 
supposed to possess nothing short of the power of life and death. Hi® 
wife, a rather young and pretty Lady Bountiful, is looked up to with 
the same kind of sentiment as was inspired in the heart of Burke by the 
vision of Alarie Antoinette. The young farmers would mount their horses 
for her, we have no doubt, and ride as bravely as their ancestors rode 
before them under the famous fighting baronet in the Civil Wars. When 
either he or she corner among them now, every voice is hushed, every 
hat is lowered, vcvery eye is respectfully cast downwards. When 
approaching in the distance, each rustic nudges the other to prepare 
himself for the august presence. And it is said that the parish* clerk, who 
has held his ofidee thirty years, cannot even now control his agitation as 
he observes, from vestry window, the stately form of Sir Richard 
my lady coming down the footpath to the church. “ He’s a-coming,’ 
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whispers on saoh idth bated breath, to the |)ariQii, and nicies 

out to still the school diildren, and then to place hbnself duly in the porch 
to receive the august visitors. 

These traits, however, are but the fast-disappearing relics of an 
antique faith ; the paganism, so to speak, which still nestles in the fyoMxtt 
hills and drowsy, wood-girt villages, but has been driven out fw ever from 
the more populous haunts of men. There is a considerable diffavonoe 
in this respect between the different parts of England. In the west and 
south-west counties, for instance, and in some of the extreme northern 
ones, the old sentiment is stronger now, and will probably hold out longer 
than in the midland anfl manufacturing counties. In fact, as the master 
is, the servant is. And where tlie country gentleman has no rivals in the 
shape of rich commerciBl men, who have bought estates in his neighbour- 
hood, he will of course be likely to cheririi the feudal idea, and prolong it 
among his dependants more than he could do when exposed to the dangers 
of competition^ But on the whole, a contrary sentiment is now 
frequently discernible in the tiring generation of country gentry. The 
landed gentry as a body, by which we mean the men of from two to ten 
thousand a year, have always had a strong spice of radicalism in their 
composition. The ** country party in the House of Commons was once 
the representative of liberty ; and less than a hundred years ago Reformers 
sought to purify Parliament by taking away members from the towns and 
giving them to the counties. The French Revolution, however, threw 
for a long time this ride of their character into the shade, and the 
great struggle over Protection caused it to^ entirely forgotten. It 
was not dead, however, but only slumbercfft The traditional jealoui^ 
of the provincial magnates, of the castle interest, the abbey in- 
terest, and what not, still lay alive in the bosoms of the lesser land* 
owners. It made many of them Tories long ago, and keeps many of them 
so still. But with others, the younger men, it is once more cropping up 
in the riiape of hostility to “ bigwigs ” of every kind-— noble, clerical, or 
legal ; persons, customs, or institutions. The game-keepers of such men 
complain that they won’t prosecute poachers ; and their Mends have often 
to lament a correspondidg scarcity of game. They are muoh given to 
philanthropy, to model schools, model farms, and model prisons. For 
polities, as such, they profess not to care at all, though not averse to let 
their light shine before men, if a fit object of compassion present himself 
in the shape of a true blue Tory. It is to be observed, however, that the 
mdicriism of country gentlemen shows itself rather in a general scepticisin, 
an indisposition to support than a desire to attack existing things; 
and in thia, of course, thf^r are at one with the distinguishing moral 
and intelleotaal tone of the present day. A sort of vague oonfidenoa 
that the wprMlfli^ get v«s*'y under any conditions of being; a 
heUef that is at all events secure in ihii particular ooimtiy ; a 

^mg that, slB^h the riuef objects riTveneturion in the^qres of Cons^ 
▼ativea tnay very writ, they are not worth mskuiga row about i make 
you {ibt 
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mtifht new tp manjr pf onr rendenr to be toJA tkat in Aaft fiwnikig, 
gracing, fox-hunting, game^keeping, and genemlljr bigoted elaei of pi«o|de 
witem thej read abont in die Londctti papera> bojiAx men are te bo fiamd. 
Btttthe^ave^ !l%ey leoreit fhe raoka of tibe (sovm^ geatxfr d'the << great 
OcAMonraliro party,'' mmeh more than is miiipectad, and xnay^ fixr all we 
know, haire aomething to io widi that innreteraite nnnmdcal in&riovitj, 
wkieb^ even when most p^iular^ it does not atem abloto ramount Thom 
moral influences of die country wimdi we hare alluded to before as 
breeding a coneenrativo tone of mind in ^ fimnera,” are counteracted in 
the case of their landlords by greater knowledge of the wcwrld, more 
frequent changes of scene, and the more constant detrition which they 
snl^ from contaet with antagonistic ideas. The wheel of time brings round 
many strange reproductions of the past. It is not absolutely impossible 
that we may again see in the English landed gentry a new country 
party," distinguished solely by their resistance to the centmliaing power 
of the crown aided and abetted by the largest territoodal proprietcira A 
Court can reward those who are rich enough to min^e with its q^lendours. 
But it cquLd never compensate the gentry Ibr the loss of their provineial 
jurisdiction, which constitutes the whole of their importance. 

Country hospitality is famous. But country gentlemen now-ordays 
arc, on the whole, an abstemious race. So that the overworked man of 
letters who, like the scientific gentleman " in Fickmch, feels the neces> 
sity of moistening his clay in order to quicken his ideas, does not always 
find a country house the most favourable retreat in the world for original 
composition. But, ye gods, be thanked! the present writer knows some 
glorious exceptions— festive nooks, where, to use the words of Andrew 
Fairservice, It's uaething but fill and fetch mair frae tae end of the 
twenty-four hours to th’ ither." In the enjoyment of this harmless con- 
viviality, we hare observed the country genttenaan at our ease — fondly, 
carefully, and philosophically, his readi^ noted, and his brains surveyed. 
Tlie result of our diagnosis is now before the Brittsh public. With all 
their drawbacks, the landed gentry, as a diaas, form a sounds solid, 
patriotic core to the heart of this natioor— 

Sic fords Ethiria crevit, 

Scilicet et ronun facta est polclicrrixna Roma. 
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T » not the fkull the jMrioAioal prtM 
if tlie rwdbg public hoc not by ^ 
tiiiie 1 ^ pretty fair notion of what aort 
of thing a fight for the diampionahlp 
ia. The railway tennhm besiegiad b}- 
a moneyleas erowd, collected partly 
for professional purposes, partly from 
pore enthnsiaam, partly in the ^ope 
of alif^ing in surreptitioinly ; the 
monied and ticketed crowd on the 
platform, comprising peers, ]lf.P/s, 
and pngiliata : riie long Tagno journey 
in the early morning, whither, no one 
knows, save a few cautious organizers ; 
the charming spot carefully selected 
in a peaceful neighbourhood, and the 
amazement of the nadyes at the invasion of a thousand gentlemen 
thirsdng for blood : the men, and how (hey looked : the bets and how 
they were booked : inner-ring, outer-fLg, Corinthians and roughs — ^all 
these things are now as a tale that has been many times told. But 
he who fancies that such a description holds good as a description of 
events m the ring generally makes a great mistake. Between one of 
thfese exceptional aiFairs and one of those ordinary meetmgB which BdPs 
Lift alone chronicles— -quite unpretending little encounters of youths 
to Fortune and Fame unknown, for a poor five-and-twenty pounds Stiide — 
there is id)out the same dififer^ce as between — what shall I say ? Bbdge 
the ploughman^ as ha appears at an agrioultuxd meetii^, ^borataly' 
spruced up by his old woman, with snowy smock-firock, frowera in hk 
hoeom, and face shining and sheepish, listening to the kndatory ressarics 
of the Earl ef Jawboroiigh who is about to present him with a pern 
pair of corduroys for having brought up thirteen children without a s sis t** 
once from the parish ; and Hodge sitting at the plough tail, muy and 
easy, shoyeUiii^ in cheese with his podc6f-4cBiie, while his harsw take 
their noontide rest. In other woird% the diferenoe wMdi axista bahseen 
any msn or thing m i^ecisi and state eccasions, or in his and its ordinary 
Shk hwd of oonifaved udtb one of the am 
aaatbwiHl King and HseaStt tfas othorday. is vay mmA 

^dM<^the(h]iiiea%'* a^'the jMwban” waomaaoe ofllat 

<ksQriptiaii, k to the Baby. It hss no attEaetiona fo funr asm 
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umalMr «ir ililettante riag-goer. Iti patrokia are the genuine worUng 
sup|»e9rtete of the ring, who, eager for the public good, attend Ibr the 
pQtpoae of watching for modeat merit, encouraging rising talent, and 
recruiting the lower walks of the profeiaion with such Young ’une ” and 
Big ’una,*' and Elastic pot-boys^* as may ^ow signa of fhture greatness. 
Involving no great outlay of .capital, it is also extensively patroniae^d by 
those classes who, possessing the tastes of their social auperiora, are unable 
to gratify them at the coat of a three-guinea railway ticket. In tact an 
occasion of this sort is the roughs* ” holiday, and is pretty sure to attract 
a good sprinkling of those gentlemen, whose relations with society are 
chiefly of a predatory nature. Not, be it understood, from any base 
craving for fllthy lucre : they do not appear professionally, bat simply as 
private individuals, taking their recreation in the way that seems best 
to them. 

Once, some years ago, it was my fortune to assist at one of these 
solemnities. Let not the gentle reader, who, doubtless, has witnessed (in 
print) the great battle of Wadhurst, disdain the short and simple annals 
of a ** little mill down the river.” 

It was to the merest accident (accident, I have remarked, is always 
busy in such cases) that I owed my introduction to fistic society. One 
evening, passing the door of a certain West End house of entertainment, 
I remembered having read that the whereabouts,” as BelPs Life phrased 
it, of a fight to come off the next day, was to be learned there. The 
paragraph further stated that, Tbe Chelsea Pippin,” one of the com- 
batants, held his levies ” at the same establishment. Pippin,” I am 
aware, was not the precise term of endearment employed^ I cannot call 
to mind either tlie real name or the professional sobriquet of the gentle- 
man in question, and as I have never seen anything in the public records 
of his art to remind me of it, I am inclined to behave that his career was 
not a long or a brilliant one, and that he is now one of that mighty host 
•who, as Sir Thomas Browne says, “ must be content to be as though they 
had not been.” “^Pippin,” however, is near enough for my purpose ; it 
was some quaint dissyllable of the sort. His antagonist I hare since seen 
warmly mentioned in print, on the score of his scientific attainments. In 
the natural course of things, therefore, it may be assumed that he took a 
public-house; and, possibly, by this time has raised himself, by his 
merits, to such a social position, that it may be more becoming to observe 
a decent reticence with regard to his name. Let me call him Bill 
Blank. 

There was a fascination about the idea of this levde, and no sufficient 
reason for resisting it, so I took the liberty of introducing myself As fsv 
as I could see, the lev4e, if it was to be considered as going on at all, was 
attended mainly by the cabmen of the neighbouring stand, in tbe robes 
and wearing the badges of their order. A printed bill, wi^red against A 
ridhly gilt and varnished hogshead, purporting to contain Old Tom, *6^ 
cut the attractions of the morrow’s treat. That swift steStbei' the 
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it iuu4t M ho^n fi6qxzrd4 regardleas of expense. Firat^dm refMimenifw 
of BVBty description uud^ the well>«known mnoagement of Mr* GIobsc^ 
were to he ohteinabl^ on hoard, and the public wes et^eeted to hear in 
mind that, as fat as our limited prevision went, a menj mill migiht be 
expected. Behind the bar there was a young lady with more ringlets 
1 could have conceived art capable of producing out of one bead of hair. 
When 1 say that she was the barmaid, it is unneoesaary to add that she 
was soomfnl. To the end of time, at any rate until the period arrives 
when the quadrature of the circle becomes a problem in elenitmtary 
geomatryi and n fruitful source of tears to boys of tender age, we may 
expect this question to agitate men^s minds : \^y docs the dispensing of 
refreshments of any sort (for the phenomenon is equally observable in 
confectioners* shops', and railway restaurants) always produce misanthropy 
in the female mind ? Shallow reasonera or optimists, who refuse to think 
evil of lovely woman, will perhaps deny the fact, or seek to explain it 
away by the theory that a certain sternness of demeanour is asstUned to 
repel passing attentions that cannot lead to anytliing; but this 4rgues 
such an ignorance of the sex that it will not bear a moment’s considera- 
tion. A friend of mine accounts for it by saying that every woman is 
something of a tyrant at heart, and that when man appears before her, 
weak, a suppliant, and completely in her power, she cannot resist the 
temptation to snub, subdue, and make him generally uncomfortable. He, 
however, is married, and notoriously henpecked, and therefore his 
opinion is to be received with caution. It may be that the constant con- 
templation of man as a mere swallowing animal, joined with a knowledge 
of the composition of what he swallows^ leads to a belief that he must be 
physically dyspeptic, and morally dj^avei. Possibly an acquaintance 
with the structure of jam-puds inditces a suspicion that the world is 
hollow. Perhaps in process of time, pork-pie comes to force itself upon 
the imagination as an emblem of that cold, hard conglomerate, called 
society. But, however the change may be brought about, the melancholy 
iact remains, that standing beliind a bar or restauration counter, or sitting 
in that seat of the scornful, the slim cane-bottomed chair in the far confer, 
does curdle the milk of human kindness in bosoms originally meant for 
love and tenderness. 

I'should as soon have thought of telegraphing to Buckingham Palace^ 
as of applying to that haughty one in the ringlets for information, and I 
might have gone away, my thirst for knowledge unassuaged, but fop the 
sudden appearance of a potman through a door artfully constructed in the 
partition which separated us, representatives of the miscellaneous and 
retail business, from the jug and bottle department. He was as com* 
municative as could have been desired. As to the levee, he could not say 
much about that* There bad been a few gents a-tidting their liquor 
akmg of Mr* Glossop and the Pippin in the parlour, but they was mostly 
g<me now* Aa wa irere speidsing, a young man with a thin colouriesa 
^ and dosdly-aropped head, and buttoned up to the chin in a heavy 
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gMilHoeMt, pwned out. ^TiiAt*a oaid my IHend; the 

a-going to bod.** I remarked that 1 thought he waareaiditig 
in the house. So he were/* was the answer ; but to-night he puts up 
1 ^ ano^er crib down East End way/* — here he executed au imihtiioin- 
able wink. We picks him up to-morrow as we goes down, and he gets 
a oouple of hours more'reet by it.** When I said I had dropped in 
for the sole purpose of an interview with the distinguished individual 
who had just left, he expressed the deepest sympathy. Suddenly a 
bright thought struck* him. The Pippin himself was gone beyond recall, 
but he had not left an utter void behind him. They had his boots in 
the bar. Should 1 like to see ’em ? 

The ofier was evidently made in a friendly spirit, so I replied that 
the spectacle would be a great comfort to me, and would console me, if 
anything could, for missing the society of the wearer. 

“ Miss Abbott,” said the potman, addressing the maiden behind the 
bar, Will you show the Pippin’s boots, if you please, miss.” 

Whether he effected it by some potent spell, or by the possession of 
some terrible secret, which placed her in his power, I cannot say, but he 
made this astounding request with perfect impunity, and Miss Abbott, 
not in the least indignant, only languidly contemptuous, placed upon 
the counter a pair of dapper lace-up boots, with soles plentifully studded 
with that description of nail to which the poetry of the trade has given 
the name of sparrow-bills. 

1 thought I had concealed my feelings at the sight of these suggestive 
objects, but I suppose my countenance must have betrayed some emotion, 
for my friend at once, without any disingenuous beating about the bush, 
whispered : Come down and see him fight in ’em. Tickets here ; boat 
at Cadogan Pier, Chelsea. Start at five. I’m a-going.” If I bad had 
any scruples about the propriety of the affair, the wording of the ticket 
which he produced would have set them at rest. A member of the Peace 
Society might have stuck it over his chimney-piece and felt no ^ame. 
It admitted the bearer, it said, to participation in an “ excursion down 
the river ; ” as if it had been got up by a body of philanthropic gentlemen 
to femiliarize the public with the scenery 'of the lower Thames. The 
object was lightly alluded to as being “ to view ” — observe the delicacy 
of that expressicm — “ the contest for 501. between the Chelsea Pippin and 
William Blank of Bermondsey! ” If these two youths had been shepherds 
of the golden age about to contend in alternate strains upon rustic 
pipes for a chaplet of honeysuckles, the invitation could not have been 
more charmingly put. Was this, then, an instance of that injrtitution 
which I had been so often told was a disgrace to our oountiy, and a teHo 
of barbarous times ? Surely, I thou^^t, we have been under a dehinon, 
produced, perhaps, by the figurative language of sportSng 
“ Conks ” and counters ” must meai^ some kind of rural produce f 
roasters ” and ** potato-traps,” agricultural implements of some deSerip**®*** 
It is not claret which is “ tapped,” but hydromel, and 'iftppitt fold Blank 
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ar« oii^ 3>Hpho»i waA M^aldaf, wbo ^«om« smiling;** white Theo* 
CKXtnfli dteguteed m xeporter to ^e2/*s embalms them In an xdj^ll. 

1 {nmohmei ihat tioh^ paying about as many ghiliVy m the noble- 
mm and geottemen who we&t to Wadhunt paid guinea*— no great sum 
for a trip into Arcadia. 

On awaking next morning, die first question, Shall 1 go ? ** being 
setttedy tore soroae a second, about costume. Xastinct told me it ought 
to be uudemeastratcne, likewase substantial. I remember feelkig oon- 
siderable ditoully touching coUan. It might be that they we^ not 
generalijr wem on such oeoaaiooie, and I did not wish to give ofiteaoB by 
any singiiterity of appearance. However, 1 luckily found a collar of an 
unobtrusive make, and eapabte of bring made invisible in case public 
opinion should declare itself strongly on the subject; also 1 avaited 
myself of a sperimeu in my poasesricm of that somewhat obsolete ga)iuent 
called to pea-jaehet, which, it seemed to me, would tom a happy 
compromise between to rafiSirii and the respectable; and I bailed as a 
favouiabte omen to discovery of an ancient spotted cravat, bearing some 
distsist resembtence to that peculiar tie which k beloved in sporting 
circles under the name of a “ bird's-eye fogle.’* These, with a tourist'H 
wideawake hat, constituted a turn-out which I r^arded with some pride, 
as bring singularly appropriate to the approaching festivity, beipg partly 
nautical, partly 4iq}0!rtiDg, withal modestly rakish, and conveying, upon the 
whole, an idea of something between Robinson Crusoe and au amateur 
rat-catcher. T need hardly add, that taking into consideration the 
pastoral simplicity of the fortliooming entertainment, I left unbind me 
all articles belonging to an artifictel atatc of society, such as watch 
and purse, and only encumbered *vith coins sufficient for the 

incidental expenses of the day. 

It was gratifying to find tliat my costume met the approval of my finend 
the potman when I joined bun at ^e establishment he adorned. Early as 
it was, the shutters were down — they had been up at all-— and the house 
genemlly was up and stirring. One or two gentlemen, whom I had seen 
the nig^ befbre, were fortifying themselves with strong waters for the 
exertions of the day, and it seemed to me tliat their complexions did not 
look anyridng like so fresh by daylight. I caught a distant view of the 
barmaid toa She struck me as being sle^y rather than scornful now. 
Her ringlets had disappeared, and were replaced by an array of tight screws 
of newspi^ei', which gave her the appearance of having dressed her head 
ptotosionaily with pennyworths of tobacco ; and— ha, ba I— her nose was 
red toat fresh auttEma morning. 

In due eourse the steamer was reaobed, snd wfe found a select party of 
to Sbuoy and its patrons whiling away to time wilh early beer and 
«cienri% conversation. Among them was an elderly gentlesum whom I 
l i'^gSili ud with the interest. His countenance was not, p^ha|^ a 

p t e p m s s ami ag <Qiie,ABW m long series of proftssieoal struggles had giv^ it a 
^itwplod ap^psartoe, Itee that of a conatiy which haa tutoed aswetriy ton 
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vofaMOkioiotioa. Niim0it>m63i;tmoloi».ter8,botl:^ofeleTad0iii»4dfl^^ 
pmeptib^a about the regiozui of the jaw aud foreheads Sime ter- 
rible couTuldbh had diaken the foundations of his nose, which layover on 
its aide, half buried in the face, like an abandoned barge on a mud^rbank, 
and, when he favoured society with a remark, he exhibited a vast extent 
of toothless gum* Bis hands were even more remarkable, seeming to 
consist chiefly of knuckles and knobs, the result, no doubt, of frequent 
fractures, and, as they lay folded bribre him on his knees, they strongly 
resembled the gnarled roots of some queer plant* At his feet lay the ropes 
and stakes which, when adjusted, form the Bing, and beside him was a long 
black leather case, containing, as I afterwards discovered, a choice collec- 
tion of powerful gutta-percha whips, to assist the ring-keepers in main- 
taining discipline. He was Mr. Thomas Oliver, so frequently mentioned 
in reports of pugilistic proceedings, afiectionately as Old Tom,’' play- 
fully as the ould commissary." The latter title referred to his official 
position as custodian of the ropes, constructor of the ring, and general 
trustee of the portable property of the Pugilistic Association, which digni- 
ties had been conferred upon him in recognition of his long and valuable 
services in the cause. This, then, was the Lyndhurst of pugilism, the 
survivor of a whole generation of mighty ones — alas 1 since then he has 
rejoined them — a man who carried one back in flincy to the clasaio age 
of Cribb ; who had stripped for combat with the stalwart Tom Spring ; 
who had seen the rise and fall of Deaf Burke; and had his nose broken 
in battle years before Tom Sayers, that star of modem flstics, saw the 
light. And here was th^ good old man enjoying an old age, not indeed 
of peace, for, in the way of business, he helped to break it about once a 
week in the season, but of honourable ease ; no longer personally taking 
part in the strife of the arena, but, like his great political counterpart, still 
serving the common weal with his wisdom and experience* 

At last we were off and working slowly down the river, stoppiog 
occasionally to take in boat-loads of sportsmen. Off Lambeth we took in 
some ; a ihw also at Hungerford. At London Bridge we remained for a 
Icmg time, backing astern and going ahead, while boat after boat pulled 
alongside full of passengers eager for tlie fray ; and the ticket-takers had 
to be doubled, and sometimes to use force to prevent enthusiasts unpro- 
vided with the card of admission from joining our select party* Ag^vin off 
Limekouse did we stop, fof the convenience of the eminently sporting 
population of Stepney, Whitechapel, and the Commercial Bead; and again 
at Blackwall, at which point the Pippin was brought on board with a 
charming affectation of mystery, and immediately stowed away somewhere 
below as if he wese a hale of contraband goods. It was boT^ud expression 
delightful jbo watch the puzzled faces of the people on board the river 
steamers as they shot by and caught a glimpse of our motley crew? 
the bargemen knew what it meaat| and «e ire peMd their 
vessels sidling crab-fSishion down with the tide, they, winked 
thetio winks, and evinced the warmest interest in OUT 
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<sould not fit my timo Imvo been deecdbed ai a rntt^Toaral aasembfaige, 
bat by tlio time ve bad receired the oontribatione of Eiateni London we 
were upon the whole aa hangdog*looking a ship^g ooiii|«ii^ ai tmae WA a 
deok« In the upper parta of the riTer the exonrsiomiti who joined us 
geemed to be chiefly sporting publicans and pot*bojS) proieseiimal fighting 
men, and a few working men, bricklayers mostly, 1 fimded, as they 
generally wore fuzay flannel jackets, and seemed to eome from the viuit 
building district of PimlicOi But flom London Bridge downwards we 
began to take in a totally diflermit sort of pleaaureHieekeir* There %ere 
youths of the unmistakeable coster type, in tight dark<^cmred corduroys, 
long waistcoats with sleeves and modier-o’*pearl buttons, kecn^yed, wiry, 
generally swarthy, and with something undefinaUy Oriental about the oast 
of their features, possibly traceable to an infusion of gipsy bHood. Stanch 
supporters of the ring these, when, as on this 'occsaion, support is no| an 
expensive luxury, and no mean exponents of its principles in an amateur 
way, Then there were second-rate pugilists, and also many quasi-pugilists, 
hangers*on at sporting public-houses, men who oocadonally set to at 
the benefit of some reduced member of the Fancy, and on the strength of 
this afibct outrageously the demeanour of the fighting man. Nor were 
specimens by any means scarce of a still lower grade of sporting parasite, 
the sort of gentleman who, a day or two alter you have lost your fiirourite 
dog, hangs about your house and thinks he knows a party as knows them 
as has found him* It was comparatively easy, however, to distinguish the 
genuine fighting man. Not that he differed from those about him in being 
bigger or broader or brawnier. Slim or thickset, feather-Wcight or 
big-*un,*’ there was something about him which indicated his profession 
— a certain clearness of complexion and^httenee of colour about the face 
quite distinct from the pallor produced ill -health or gin ; a protuber- 
ance of cheekbone and brow, as though &o protecting bones of the eye 
had received an unnatural development from repeated pommelling; a 
puffiness of the lips due posubly to the same cause ; not to speak of the 
“ tract of bare and sterile country behind each ear,*' which the keen eyes 
of Charles Dickens fixed upon as tiie most striking feature in the 
Chicken’s *’ personal appearance. 

But by far the majority of the additions to our society were of a class 
not so clearly defined, but on the whole more forbidding than any of 
these. There was no very striking tinifi>nni^j(pf countenance or ccstmne. 
The prevailing expression, perhaps, was one of mingled impudence and 
cunning, and if any one style of garment was more popular than another, 
it was something in ihe nature of a very disreputable-looking shooting- 
jacket. Taste, too, seemed to run in ffivour of a soft pulpy kind of cap 
pulled tightly over the skulli so as to suggest the hmnely image of a 
puddihg in its bag, and make the ears stiok out like small wings from the 
sida At hSsd. B^ond these there was nothing in common exosj^t, 
n general grenbiess of dress and person, indu^ theidenilM 
gentiirittan^ tJwtteinstioaUy and on inineiple Itftihited Umktt In 
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•edker ikm better to mde tbe gisasp of die kw, at xepveeeeted by tbe 
fiolioemea. Bat it did not require a very profound kmonMge of life to 
makt one enepeet the eadetonce of a sab^ bond of union among dieie 
vovtliie8| nor urea it neeeaiary to orerhear aome of ttieir oanreieation to 
guem that they were r^reaentatires of a powerfel and iaduential daes to 
which Boeiety ia indebted ibr some of its most time^aonoured inatttutioiu. 

These were those members of tbe community who mainly aapport 
some two dozen gentlemen sitting at the receipt of charges from ten to four 
in fragrant bowers in Tsrious parts of the metropolis. To the exertions of 
these we, to a great extent, owe the statdy and substantial palaces which 
adorn some of oiu: more unsightly distncts, such as Millbank and Penton- 
uiUe^ For these, in their natural state bdieving nothing, and fearing tbe 
devil only when he appears in the form of a polioeman, their oouatiy 
maintains an infinite variety of diaplains^Protestant, Catholic, Wesleyan, 
Mahomedan, Mormon, so nice do their religious scruples become affer 
conviction; and for these — albeit when they live at their own charges 
they live on fried fish and gin — it is necessary to provide strengthening 
meats and nourishing soups lest that muscle, which they never employ 
but for the good of their species, should become wasted. 1 do not mem 
to say that eveiy man in this section of our company was actually and 
professionally a thief, or even skittle-sharper, or common rogue and 
vagabond within the meaning of the Act. But it seemed to me, iiom 
what 1 chanced to overheaT, that it wsa quite a matter of accident if 
he was not embarked in some one of these callings, Tbe view whidi 
appeared to be geoecally taken of life was, thaet it Was a state of natural 
antagonism to the law of the land, and the nearest a^uroach to an elevated 
moral sentiment that I heard took somewhat the form of the opinion 
held by the turnkey in The Old ChtnMty ^Sfeip~that felony was a kind 
of disorder, like scarlet fever or eryapelas : some people had it and some 
hadn't, just as it might be. In fiust, if not all of the jail-bird species, 
they clearly belonged to the class from which that noble army of martyrs 
is chiefly recruited, and, next to tiie topic of the day, prisons, peni- 
tentiaries and houses of correction £)rmed tbe staple of their conversation, 
as far as 1 could make out from the scraps it was my privilege to over- 
heiu*. There was, however, no rancour or bitterness expressed about 
them. They seemed to be treated as things of course, and were diaoussed 
very much as continental hotels lare discussed by a couple of joeufy 
returned tourists, MiUbunk wsa abused for its soup, or Coldbath-fields 
conunended for its cocoa, pracisely as the cuisines at different dubs 
compared and criticia^ by West £ad men. Perhaps it is really 
this light that these estabJishmeAti come to be inched ut in' proeett of 
time by the criminal classes. For are not prisons in metiy rei^ts thl^ 
dubs-^uiet havens of retirement drom dm cares and worries ^ 
life, whem they |;et a facet of luxuries and oomfbrto not obttfattU^ 
lipmc, qrdtt %ht^ and swy roemfe good attendaiinfe «sceUeat eoAW 
and ^ use of m well»aele<^ libr^? And we M ^ ^ 
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their preieiit inuiieanmg ttamef^ aptly rebaptize tbem as the United 
Sooai^nlff/* the ^Prig and Bui^glar,” the LanenKam/’ <&o.? 

I must do these gentlemen the justice of saying, that though 
did talk a Htde ^^ahop,” they seemed to me, one and all, to have come 
out simply for enjoyment and not business^ and 1 believe not one of 
them would have picked a pocket on this occasion xmless under oir- 
cumstanoes of irresistible temptation. The emsursian was just the eort 
of one they could enjoy freely, and being distinctly unlawful, it did not 
compromise any of their prinoiplm. And here, it strikes me, is an 
argument in favour of prize-^£|^ts, especially of the humble eort If 
all work and no play makes Jw:k a dull boy, continual stealing and 
no recreation will certainly not make Prig a better member of socie^, 
and fights and executions furnish the only kind of recreation he cares 
about. As surely as there will be flies where there is garbage, so surtiy 
will there be criminal classes in a Imge city ; sanitary reform may do 
a great deal, but the plague will always exist to some exteoft. Intoertain 
cafes in fly-plagued towns, they leave cut lumps of sugar and meases of 
sweetstuff which become centres of insect enjoyment, and save some 
considerable consumption of the refreshments. In the same manner 
would London gain if amusement were more liberally provided for its 
predatory tribes. Hangings now occur ao rarely, and at such irregular 
intervals, that they can no longer be depended upon as a source of 
amusement, and perhaps we are to some extent bound to make up for 
the deficiency by an enlightened policy with regard to prize-fights. 

The only exception to this general decency of behaviour, that I 
remember, was on the part of a young nmh, who, from his appearance, I 
would wager was never four and twenty jBOtiBecutive hours out of the 
hearing of Bow Bells, but who, neverth6les)l, with a remarkable country 
accent and great simplicity of manner, asked me if I didn't think his 
mother would be greatly surprised when she heard he had been to a 
“ proize battle,” and then proposed to me to join in a game of chance with 
him and his pal in the cabin. 1 heard him afterwards talking to his pal, 
tind from their conversation I think it probable his mother would not 
have been a bit surprised if she had heard of his being hanged in front 
of Newgate. A striking contrast to this insidious and self-seeldng ooaduet 
was that of a venerable gentleman, who, in the most open-hearted way, 
communicated to me the newest and most approved plan for disposing of 
property feloniouriy acquired. Not to be personal he put an imaginary 
case, and showed how A Bj having in a crowd possessed himself of a watch, 
might readily and safely convert it into money. I forget the piooees. 

It must not be supposed that all, or even the giehte nuaibar of tus, 
were of ^s class. Among Ae better smt was one fridSvIdoal whose 
iippearance. contrasted most favourably with that of tiiose abowt him. 

woe wsatiy mA wdl, but vwy quietly dressed in a black fteckHioat, 
black aBk ncNkrie* ajpev tsottsars, imewooplhmibie booti^ sod>.peihi{)i|i As 

gtossr^ iTTlSS .aw. Pstuonally, bA inMg lo 
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mb0np$tntt with pletuumt featuf^ and « mmj dark eye^ i der^hot uy 
black eye/’ becaiuiey consides^g that it wa« a fighting Mapmiy^ it 
might be open to mkconstruotion. I obaenred, t 00 | that he waa treated 
‘ with marked respect by ereiy one, from the pickpocket to the publican. 
’This, my friendly potman ihibrmed me, was Mr, Adams, ofidcial inspector 
'Or saperantendent of the ring-keepers, but in hia private capacity styled 
** The sdentific Ned Adams,” from the elegance of his performance in 
battle on the ribs and noses of some of England's proudest gladiators. 
Being a person of such appearance and importance, it was gratifying 
when, in the course of the day, he addressed me in very nearly the 
words used by Johnson to Don Juan when they met among the rabble 
in the slave-market. lie might have passed for a gentleman anywhere, 
but I should have preferred not to attempt to gain admission into any 
select circle in the costume in which he found me. His conversation 
was perfectly in accordance with his appearance. It tvas agreeable, 
humourous, and instructive, and altogether superior to what one might 
have expected from a member of a profession in which mental culture 
is quite subordinate to physical training. Through his means I came to 
have the pleasure of speech, and in one or two instances of refreshment 
also, with divers men of eminence in the world of science. There was 
the Spider, then champion of the featherweights and in tlie zenith of 
his fame, a pocket Hercules, and now, I am happy |o believe, a prosperous 
publican. Also Mr. Jack Jones, of Portsmouth, celebrated, as Mr. Adams 
told me, for his capacity for punishment, in respect of "whic^ he possessed 
the virtue of gluttony — to use a technical term— to an extent that made 
him very generally beloved; and, indeed, his face looked about as 
impressionable as a street-door knocker. It was not many months after 
this, 1 think, that the terminator of delights and the separator of com- 
panions, ns the Arahian Nights would say, removed this ornament of 
society from the trying sphere in which I met him, through his falling 
with his head against a stake, while in the active pursuit of his pro- 
fession; and he died in that ring on which he bad shed a liutre, 
surrounded by a circle of mourners who had backed him to win heavily. 

In such society of course the hours flew lightly by, and I was under 
no temptation to kill time by excessive indulgence in the first-class 
refreshments. Jnde^, from what 1 saw, I rather rejoiced that I had had 
the foresight to mskt as substantial a breakfast as the hour permitted 
before storting.. The articles of food which the well-known managein^t 
of Mr. Glossop had provided appeared to be simply bread, a large quantity 
of highly adipose boiled beef, and a collection of enormous, hams of a 
white and flabby complexion like habitual dram-drinkers, which broke 
out into horrible and profuse pedrspixations of grease in the confined 
atmosphere of the cabin. 

Bend after bend of the river was passed in the vfake of oux con«Wl» 
the steamer which carried Mr. Blimk and his fortunes, and wo woyio 
the heart of tbo Dutch scenery of the lower Xhamca* ^ Hero* 



d«al of dumiing «>A telegi«^p1uAg h^m one yeml to tbe otbuj^ woe 
to li itot> «lo«e into tlto Santiah sido of the riyer. The pJaoe ,Wfti a« lonely 
and ApynmiCly ae lifdeea ae a slice of ihe Great Desert) and likere the 
l)oats oame whether they dropped from the sky or roiO ftoto the 

mud of the river — cannot say^ but scarcely had the paddles ceased to 
work when we were surrounded^ by a small deet of ricketty-locddng tubs, 
whose owners competed furiously for the honour of tailing us ariiore* 
I was greatly pleased to observe here that, whatever might be said of the 
rest of us, our fighting men did not appear to belong to tliat divisioiief 
mankind, described as the Great Unwashed. Host of them, in 
nearly all except those whose services were immediately required in 
arranging the preliminaries, stripped and were overboard in a twinkling, 
revelling in the enjoyment of a refreshing bath. 1 cannot say that I saw 
any of coster or criminal sections follow this excellent example, and It 
struck me that perhaps the phenomenon was one of the good results of the 
training the professional pugilist undergoes, in the course of which h$ 
l)ecomes acquainted with the virtues of cold water, and acquires a taste 
for it, at least as an external application. Indeed the balance of personal 
(leanliness was with our fighting friends in a very marked degree, 
shabbily and poorly dressed though many of them were. 

At the courteous invitation of Mr. Adams, 1 accompanied him and a 
select party to the shore. Climbing over the high bank of the river we 
descended upon one of those vast expanses of low-lying pasture-land which 
here stretch along both sides of the Thames for many miles. The sCOnezy 
was perhaps tame, being, but for the line of hills in the distance, very 
like anywhere in Holland ; but as no policeniiio showed within the visible 
horizon we all expressed ourselves charfn4| with the landscape. The 
order, smartness, and organization shown in making the arrangements, 
were really admirable. The ground was marked out, stakes driveu down, 
ropes run through their rings rapidly, but without any noise or confusion, 
<‘ach worker obeying his orders with the quiet promptitude of a woll- 
d rilled soldier ; and by the time the bathers rejoined us, we of the inner 
ring were seated comibrtably, while those of the outer stood in a compact 
circle seven or eight feet farther off from the centre of attraction. In the 
intervening space the ring-constables were pacing about frourisbing thdr 
mighty whips and driving back the crowd wherever it seemed inclined to 
bulge fbrwa^. A mere ihreat was generally sufficient, and no wonder, 
for with one of those fairy wands a man might have cut open a rhino- 
ceros* Then two processions might be seen descending the bank, 
atid presently the Pippin threw his cap into the ring, and diving tmder the 
ropes followed it himself, advanced to shake hands with Hr^ Blanks 

Let not my senailave reader be under any apprehetmon that I am 
going into, the details of the entertainment which followed^ That hm 
been airoidy done many times by pens far more elegant and gn^hie (hta 
inim^ihvaitiiou^ of no puhlie Intorest and for a maD stake, this Btda 
enconttlai^ was upon thehiriiole teiy much tiril sort of thing ^bat has bton*^ 
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described so llrequentlj of Iiate. Besides^ I lucre no gifi &r iImi Cokfioei, 
esmt or inexact, and should certainly break down were I to sgtcmpt to 
employ technical langoage. I think 1 idtoiild know an tipper<<mt again, if 
I should erer hap^)en to meet one in society ; for an instance of that 
charming manosavre was pointed out to me, and, from the lirely satiafiic. 
tton with which we witnessed it, and the wi^ we rubbed our n«MBet m 
jubilant pantomiine, I infer that it is cmisidered to be attended with 
exijuisite sufTering when received on that sensitive feature. But beyond 
thisy my acquaintance with the terminology of the ring is very super* 
ddal, and quite inadequate to the necessities of accurate description 
Time after thne the heroes met, and dodged, and feinted, and blows were 
stopped, or missed, or got in with a smait smacking sound, and ihen 
somehow one saw a pair of semi-nsleed bodies looked in a venomous 
embrace, belabouring rib, and head, and face with the disengaged am, 
staggering about the ring, swaying to and fro, until they fell with a dnll 
thud, on which it seemed to be the etiquette for each to lie on the broad 
of his back, and allow his seconds to carry him to his comer as much afhr 
the fashion of a oorpCC as possible. The ground grew more and more like 
mud, and the drawei^of the men got dirtier and dirtier, and their 
at least that of our poor Pippin — ^more and more disfigured, and so the 
pleasant game went on. I must confiass, however, that possibly owing to 
the defioieney 1 have above alluded to, I could not bring myself to regard 
it with the interest it deserved. It seemed to me to have more monotony 
and sameness about it than an exhilarating pastime ought to have, and 
after witnessbig about a dozen rounds, 1 worked my way out through the 
crowd, and went and sat down on the top of the bank with some other 
saied excursionists. 

B!ere, as from the top of some mountain ridge which keeps apart two 
races, we commanded a view of two widely different scenes. On the one 
side the broad shining river, placid as a mill-pond, and the rich green 
pastures of Essex, dotted with cattle, and overhung with a soft golden 
haze. On the other, a surging yelling crowd with a small dakt iqMSe in 
its centre, where two* figures, piebald with blood aind dirt, tnmblsd ahxnx^ 
wildly. Out theVe Britannia is ruling the waves in her accQStoaMMl stately 
maasier, but across our frontier here she is powerless. tall ship 

sweeping slowly by astern of the fussy little tug is perhaps bmmd fixr Kew 
Zealand, and the gentkmim in black on tlse poop may be a wkBffouBf 
going out to convert Meories. He! hal ifhe oofy 
on over here, perhaps he wofuld think it hardly worth hts trhSi^going » 
far. Here aomes the Bonlcgne steamer udlh dmr tel yirt not in 

the least unwell, on deck. When yow Henri meeln jptet ite tlWl ndlway* 
station to-morrow, Alphonse, afbtr kawang him on QliteA%7^ ^ 
tell him that Ebg^d is ^e ccfttntry the most sad^ dm ntelteiV ^ ^ 
fspiemf in dioxt; but, mm omi, you have no noll^ hewi^ji^ ^ 
on this side of the bank. Kov^ Ibr dm m ai ler of 
on board the Margate boat, whb look with 
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pesoliiA0B«» Jk lien^rimttg band 

etamining Ben Bolt m to bis molkotio* iemm md 

loundji amoa^ which ho patoed Ina bc^hood ; tihm 4 m sM m 
here, to ^^olaok ” of which it wotiid nlher panic Hr. BcB to keep 
time in Bxmg, ae we find he waa fond of doing in hk yoatii.. 

At hut there is a great shout. It is oa^. The h«i been 

thrown up, and the crowd is danesi^ roand nd einlMpebg Hr. Blank* 
As ibr FIm^i it n honto^M^and may go drown hiaioelf finr aai^ 
we aaawid% aa in the caae of that camusit heippv 

weight lihmMi' AMiiif ^ fianto lead to the beats, pmaa ngra traktmmf 
4 X 19 ^^ orr-*to transLate into Mein Bngliah fiw 
the benefit of the ladiea-t^wifib his knowledgw-box all awry, and weiry 
groggy upcm the pinSp A caitio near me pronicfuiioes the fight to hare 
been “ as one-sided a afiair as eter he Bee ; but from the glimpse I get^ 
1 should fhel mc^ inclined to apply tiist remark to the Fippia*s fitoc. 1 
Itave seldom seen anything more one*eidcd in expression than that isw 
But what of that? He’ll come all right again in time, and kith tlna 
consoling. reflection we embark and proceed on our homeward voyage 
in the highest spirits. We have had a charming day, and no inter- 
ruption firom the authorities ; and though we are somewhat disappointed 
with the science and gluttony of the Pippin, we bear him no ill-will. 
On the contrary, when the Spider goes round with the cap, and, address- 
ing us individually as guvnor,” urges us to “ remember the beaten 
man, and chuck in a brown or two,” we comply with a kind of con- 
temptuous gpMd-mibixe. 

1 know veiy w^ what is expensed of zi|C here. According to thf 
strict rules of Art^ 1 ought either to windVpil^fil a few morsi remarks m 
the brutality of the Bing» its degrading tondaneics, &c. &o., quite in^tne 
style of a heavy fidher in a fivn-aat comedy ^ or ^sei ta kin g the perhaps 
more fashiotodPc tone, caodude by upholding it ss an inslituUon cal- 
culated to cultivate the virtue of wanlinnss among .and promote 
physical tmlniag^ But I prefiar to kl th* wmdat moniise, if he will, 
in wbicherer dbutoinirlii instinefi Imln hiha* Ibe mnlyrials for reflec- 
tion which I fip him haau bans oottetosikk fibs most im-^ 

partial spirit % howw caporiouafy al leMli onaiggBMtoiA ai^ of the 
details. to dctohfi aotohiutot eoUnofinm cC m oim0 m m London 

could proiuaai taid yet Ar msik ♦ behaved. 

The language nm HU lib Atoeanour of 

the crowd, thoogli ^ kmrialily good<^humoured^ 

Utterly lawless most of them unquestionably were, and yet there was sn 
order and discipline, preserved, it seemed to me, more by common consent 
than by authori^, which, all things considered, was very remarkabto* 
In fiiet the^most unpleasant impression I carried away argse, not from the 
actual ^otada, itself"-^d *dUir all there is a gr^ desl of umistek^ 
tdked about tbn mare phyriod sirring of dm perlbruMns ia the riug^ 
4om kto beardesa indifihmnce with which the bfatan wan •samai 



< It 

«o be treeted) la^ ^ a^m, ivm the eteeejr-eaeld^ which 

i^eeiied to tt&derw Hid iHnik buemew, to Mud tip h public end 
l^lilleinel and be pummelled |br the spaoe of 4m hour, maj be a low and 
bmtal way of eamieg five^aud^-twenty pounda; Btill five^aad-twenty 
poimds ig aomotbiog to a poor man* But an evidently esi^ricticed 
genlleman vniSk wdtom 1 diaousied the point put it in a totally different 
light. JSe don’t get the fire-and-twenty,” said he, alluding to Mr. Blank 

§ Ri I had observed that I supposed he would be the i^her by that 
, Bless jl^oti, it goes to his backers ; them as found the money 
* In eonm they wants something for their risk.” ** Then what 
Toallyget?” was the question I put timidly. ^‘Well,” said my 
Menft'^eeutmitiously, “ he’ll get a new suit of clothes, and—” after a 
paqgOY*^ perhaps they may give him a fiver if they’re wei*ry pleased 
with mm.” 

ditent a suit of clothes and a mmOte chance of a fiver, as the re^7ard<; 
of the ^HOtor : to find, emd reduce to pounds, shillings and pence, the 
soMb pictof 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



PROMISE you there yraa no doubt 
or heBitation next Sunday regarding 
our good rector’s opinions. Ever 
since the war with America began, 
he had, to the best of his power, 
eadidHed his people to be loyal, and 
testified to the authority of Cinsar. 
“ War,” he taught, ** is not alto- 
gether an evil; and ordained of 
Heaven, as our illnesses and fevers 
doubtless are, for our good. It 
teaches obedience and contentment 
under privations; it fortifies cou- 
rage ; it tests loyalty ; it gives occa- 
sion showing mercifulness of 
heart ; moderation in victory ; en- 
durance and cheerfulness under 
defeat. The brave who do battle 
victoriously in their country's cause 
leave a legacy of honour to their 
children. We English of the pre^ 
sent day are the better for Crecy, 
and Agincourt, and Blenheim. 1 
do not grudge the Soota ilicir day of Bannockburn, nor the French their 
lontenoy. Such valour proves the manhood of nations* When we have 
conquered the Amerioan rebellion, as I have no doubt we shall do, I trust it 
VOL. ix.^No. 54. 81. 
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Tvill be found that these rebellious children of ours have comported them- 
selves in a manner becoming our English race, that they have been hardy 
and resolute, merciful and moderate. In that Declaration of War against 
France, which has just reached us, and which interests all England, and the 
men of this coast especially, I have no more doubt in my mind that the 
right is on our side, than I have that Queen Elizabeth had a right to resist 
the Spanish Armada. In an hour of almost equal peril, I pray we may 
show the same watchfulness, constancy, and valour; bracing ourselves to do 
the duty beibre us, and leaving the issue to the Giver of all Victory." 

Ere he left the pulpit, our good rector announced tliat he would call a 
meeting for next market-day in our town-hall — a meeting of gentry, 
farmers, and seafaring men, to devise means for the defence of our coa^t 
and harbours. The French might be upon us any day; and all oiir 
people were in a buzz of excitement, Volunteers and Fencibles i)atro]ling 
our shores, and fishermen’s glasses for ever on the look-out towards tlie 
opposite coast. 

We had a great meeting in the town-hall, and of the speakers it was 
who should be most loyal to king and country. Subscriptions for a Defence 
Fund were straightway set afoot. It w^as determined the Cinque Pojt 
towns should raise a regiment of Fencibles. In Winchelsea alone the 
gentry and chief tradesmen agreed to raise a troop of volunteer horse to 
patrol along the shore and communicate with dep6t8 of the regular mili- 
tary formed at Dover, Hastings, and Deal. ^shermen weie enrolled 
to serve as coast and look-out men. From Mtifgate to Folkestone the coast 
was watched and patrolled : and privateers were equipped and sent to sea 
from many of the ports along our line. On the French shpre we heard of 
similar warlike preparations. The fishermen on either coast did not harm 
each other as yet, though presently they loo fqll to blows : andd have sad 
reason to know that a certain ancestor of did not altogether loave off 
his relations with his French friends. 

However, at the meeting in the town-hall, grandfathar forward 
with a subscription and a long speech. He said that he end his co- 
religionists and countrymen of France had now for near a century 
experienced British hospitality and freedom ; that when driven frpm home 
by Papist persecution, they had found protectiqn here, and that now was 
the time fur French Protestants to show that Wi^fe gratehd and 
faithful subjects of King George. Grandfather’s speech was 
re ceived ; that old man bad lungs, and f hneck of speaking» which pever 
fiiled him. He could spin out sentence| by the yard^ ^ I knftWi who M 
heard him expound for half hours together with thot droning voice which 
had long ceased (Heaven help me I ) to Carry conviction to the heart o 
grandfather’s graceless grandson. 

When he had done, Mr, James Weston, of the Priory^ spoke, an 
with a good spirit too. (Ke and my dear friend^ Mr. Joe, were but^ 
present, and seated with the gentlefolks and magistrates at the rnised tn 
of the hall). I^lr. James said that as Mr. Duval liad spoken fer thf Irrnci 
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Protestants, he, for his part, could vouch for the loyalty of another body 
of men, the Roman Catholics of England. In the hour of danger he 
trusted that he and his brethren were as good aubjecta as any Protestants 
in the realm. And as a trifling test of his loyalty — though he believed 
his neighbour Duval was a richer man than himself (grandfather shrieked 
a “ No, no 1 ” and there was a roar of laughter in the hall)— he offered as 
a contribution to a defence funS ‘^p^lay down two guineas for Mr. DuvaPs 
one ! 

“ I will give my guinea, I am sure,” says grandfather, very meekly, 
<‘and may that poor man’s in| jy ^ j|ccepted and useful I ” 

“ One guinea I ” roars I will give a hundred guineas I ” 

“And I another hundred,” says his brottor. “We will show as 
Roman Cathelic gentry of England, not inferior in loyalty to 

onr Protestant brethren.” 

“ Put my fazer-in-law Peter Duval down for one ’ondred guinea 1 
calls out my mother, in her deep voice. “ Put me down for twenty-fife 
guinea, and my son Denis for tirnitj flfn yjpiMi We have eaten of 
English bread and we ^re grateful, and with all our hearts, God 

safe King George I ” 

Mother’s speech was received with great applause. Farmers, gentry, 
shopkeepers, rich and poor, crowded forward to offer their subsoiption. 
Belore the meeting broke up, a very handsome sum was promised for the 
arming and equipment of the Winchelsqa Fencibles; and old Colonel 
Evans, who had been present at Minden and Fontenoy, and. ypung 
Mr. Barlow, who had lost a leg at Brandywine, said that they would 
suiierintend the drilling of the Winchelsea Fencibles, until such time fMi 
Ins Majesty should send ofiicers of his qwu to command the corps. It 
was agreed that everybody spoke and acted with public spirit, “ Let the 
French land I ” was our cry. ** The men of Rye, the men pf Winchelsea, 
the men of Hastings, will have a guard of honour to receive them op. 
the shore I ” 

That the French intended to try and land was an opinion pretty 
general amongst us, especially when h» Majesty’s proclamation came, 
announcing the great naval and military armaments which the enemy was 
pn paring. We had certain communications with Boulogne, Calais, and 
Dunkirk still, and our fishing boats sometimes went as fiur as Ostend. 
Our informants brought us full news of all that was going on in those 
ports; of the troops assembled there, and royal French ships and pri- 
vateers fitted out. I was not much surprised one night to find our old 
Boulogne ally Bidois smoking his pipe with grandfather in the kitchen, 
and regaling himself with a glass of his own brandy, which I know ha4 
not paid unto Csssar Csesar’s due. The pigeons on tlie hill were making 
their journeys still. Once, when I went up to visit Farmer Perreau, I 
found M, fie la Motte and a companion of his sending off one of these 
Ijirds, and La Motte’s fViend said sulkily, in German, “ What does the 
little SpiUhuhe do here 7 ” Versttht vi^lUicht Deutsch,"* murmured tit 

81 —* 
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Molte, hurriedly, and turned round to me with a grin of welcome, and 
asked news of grandfather and my mother. 

This ally of the chevalier’s was a Lieutenant Lutterloh, who had 
served in America in one of the Hessian rcgimei^ts on our side, and who 
was now pretty often in Winchelsea, where he talked magnificently about 
war and his own achievements, both on the Continent and in our 
American provinces, lie lived near Canterbury as I heard. I guessed, 
of course, that he was one of the “ Mackerel ” party, and engaged in 
smuggling, like La Motte, the Westons, and my graceless old grandfather 
and his ally, Mr. Kudge, of Kye. I shall have presently to tell how 
bitterly Monsieur tie la ^lottc had afterwards to rue his acquaintance with 
this German. 

Knowing the chevalier’s intimacy with the gentlemen connected Avith 
the Mackerel fishery, I had little cause to be surprised at seeing him and 
the German captain togetlier ; though a circumstance now arose, which 
might have induced me to suppose him engaged in practices yet more 
lawless and dangerous than smuggling. I was Avalking up to the hill — 
must I let slip the whole truth, madam, in my memoirs? Well, it never 
did or will hurt anybody ; and, as it only concerns you and me, may bo 
told without fear. I frequently, I say, Avalked up the hill to look jd 
these p’gcons, for a certain young person Avas a great lover of pigeons 
too, and occasionally would come to sec Fanner Perreau’s columbarium. 
Did I love the sight of this dear white dove more than any other ? Did 
it come sometimes fluttering to my heart ? Ah I the old blood throbs 
there with the mere recollection. I feel — shall Ave say how many years 
younger, my dear ? In fine, those little walks to the pigeon-hoube are 
among the sAveetest of all our stores of memories. 

I was coming away, then, once from this house of billing and cooing, 
AAhen I chanced to espy an old schoolmate, Thomas Measom by name, 
who was exceedingly proud of his new uniform as a private of our regi- 
ment of Winchelsea Fenciblcs, was never tired of wearing it, and alAva}s 
walked out with his firelock over his shoulder. As I came up to Tom, he 
had just discharged his piece, and hit his bird too. One of Farmer 
Perreau’s pigeons lay dead at Tom’s feet — one of tlie cariier pigeons, and 
the young feUow Avas rather scared at what he had done, especially Avhen 
he saw a little piece of paper tied under the wing of the slain bird. 

lie could not read the message, Aidiich was written in our German 
handwriting, and was only in three lines, Avhich I was better able to de- 
cipher than Tom. I supposed at first that the message had to do with the 
smuggling business, in which so many of our friends were engaged, and 
Measom walked off rather hurriedly, being by no means anxious to fall 
into the farmer's hands, who would be but ill-pleased at having one of 
his birds killed. ^ 

I put the paper in my pocket, not telling Tom what I thought abou 
the matter : but I did have a thought, and determined to commence wit i 
my dear Doctor Barnard regarding it I asked to see him at the rectory, 
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and there read to him the contents of the paper which the poor messenger 
w'as bearing when Tom’s ball brought him down. 

My good doctor was not a little excited and pleased when I iuter- 
jveted the pigeon’s message to him, and especially praised me for my 
leticcnce with Tom upon the subject. “ It maybe a mare’s nest we have 
discovered, Denny, my boy,” says the doctor ; “ it may be a matter of 
imi^ortance. I will see Colonel Evans on this subject to-night.” We went 
off to Mr. Evans’s lodgings; he was the old officer who had fought under 
the Duke of Cumberland, and w’as, like the doctor, a justice of peace for 
our county. I translated for the colonel the paper, which was to the 
following effect ; — 

, [Left blank by Mr. Thackeray.] 

Mr. Evans looked at a paper before him, containing an authorized 
list of the troops at the various Cinque Port stations, and found the poor 
])igLon’8 information quite correct. Was this the chevalier’s writing ? the 
gt'iulcman asked. No, 1 *did not think it was M. de la Motto’s liand- 
writing. Then I mentioned the other German in whose company I had 
fioeii M. de la Motte: the Monsieur Lutterloh whom Mr. Evans said 
lie knew quite well. “If LUtterloh is engaged in the business,” said 
Mr. Evans, “ wc shall know more about it and he whispered something 
to Doctor Barnard. Meanwhile he praised me exceedingly for my 
caution, enjoined mo to say nothing regarding the matter, and to tell 
my comrade to hold his tongue. 

As for Tom Measom, he was less cautious. Tom talked about bis 
adventure to one or two cronies ; and to his parents, who were tradesmen 
like my own. Th^ occupied a snug liou&e in ^Vinchclsea, with a gcardeu 
and a good paddock. One day their hors© was found dead in the stable. 
Another day their cow burst and died. Tliere used to be strange acts of 
revenge perpetrated in those days; and farmers, tradesmen, or gentry, 
who rendered themselves obnoxious to certahi jyartieSy had often to rue 
the enmity which they provoked. That my unhappy old grandfather 
was. and remained in the smugglers’ league, 1 fear is a fact which I can’t 
(l(‘ny or palliate. He paid a heavy penalty to be sure, but my narrative 
is not advanced far enough to allow of my telling how the old man was 
visited for his sins. 

There came to visit our Winchelsea magistrates Captain Pearson, of* 
the Serapis frigate, then in tJie Downs ; and 1 remembered this gentleman, 
having seen liim at the house of my kind patron. Sir Peter Denis, in 
London. Mr. Pearson also reoollected me as the little boy who had shot 
the highwayman ; and was much interested when he heard of the carrier 
Jjigeon, and the news which he bore. It appeared that be, as well as 
Colonel Evans, were acquainted with Mr. Ltitterloh, “ You are a good 
lad,” the captain said ; “ but wc know,” said the captain, “ all the news 
those bircts carry.” 

At this time our whole coast was alarmed, and hourly expectant of a 
French invasion. The French fleet was said to outnumber ours in the 
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Channel : the French army, we knew, was enormously superior to our own. 
I can remember the terror and the excitement ; the panic of some, the 
braggart behaviour of others ; and specially I recall the way in which our 
church Was cleared one Siinday, by a rumour which ran through the 
pews, that the French were actually landed. How the people rushed 
away from the building, and some of them whom I remember the loudest 
amongst the braggarts, and singing their Come if you dare 1 ” Mother 
and I in our pew, and Captain Pearson in the rector’s, were the only people 
who sate out the sermon, of which Doctor Barnard would not abi idge a 
line, and which, I own, I thought was extremely tantalizing and pro- 
voking. He gave the blessing with more than ordinary slowness and 
solemnity ; and had to open his own pulpit-door and stalk down the steps 
without the accompaniment of his usual escort, the clerk, who had skipped 
out of his desk, and run away like the rest of the congregation. Doctor 
Barnard had me home to dinner at the rectory ; my good mother being 
much too shrewd to be jealous of this kindness shown to me and not to 
her. When she waited upon Mrs. Barnard with her basket of laces and 
perfumeries, mother stood as became her station as a tradeswoman. For 
tliee, my son, ’tis different,” she said. ‘‘ I will have thee be a gentleman.” 
And faith, I hope I have done the best of my humble endeavour to fulfil 
the good lady’s wish. 

The war, the probable descent of the French, and the means of resist- 
ing the invasion, of course formed the subject of the gentlemen s con- 
versation ; and though 1 did not understand all that passed, I was made to 
comprehend subsequently, and may as well mention facts here wliich 
only came to be explained to me later. The pigeorib took over certhin 
information to France, in return for that which they brought. By these 
and other messengers our Government was kept quite well instructed as to 
the designs and preparations of the enemy, and I remember how it was 
stated that his Majesty had occult correspondents of his own in Fiance, 
whose information was of surprising accuracy. Master LUtterloh dabbled 
in the information line. lie had been a soldier in America, a recruiting 
crimp here, and I know not what besides ; but the information he gave 
was given under the authority of his employers, to whom in return he 
communicated the information he received from France. The worthy 
gentleman was, in fact, a spy by trade ; and though he was not born to be 
bangod, came by an awful payment for his treachery, as I shall have to 
tell in due time. As for M. de la Motte, the gentlemen were inclined to 
think that his occupation was smuggling, not treason, and in that business 
the chevalier was allied with scores, nay hundreds, of people round about 
him. One 1 knew, my pious grandpapa : other two lived at the Priory, 
and I could count many more even in our small town, namely, all the 
Mackerel men to whom I had been sent on the night of poor Madame de 
Saverne’s funeral. 

Captain Pearson shook me by the hand yegr warmly when 1 ^ 8 ^ 
home, and I saw, by the way in which the go^ doctor regarded me, that 
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he was meditating some special kindness in my behalf. It came very 
soon, and at a moment when I was plunged in the very' dismalest depths 
of despair. My dear little Agnes, though a boarder at the house of those 
odious Westons, had leave given to her to visit Mrs. Barnard; and that 
kind lady never failed to give me some signal by which I knew that my 
liitle sweetheart was at the rectory. One day the message would be, 
The rector wants back his volume of the Arabian Nights^ and Denis had 
better bring it.” Another lime, my dearest Mrs. Barnard would write on 
ft card, “ You may come to tea, if you have done your mathematics well,” 
or, “You may have a French lesson,” and so forth— and there, sure 
enough, would be my sweet little tutoress. How old, my dear, was 
Juliet when she and young Capulet began their loves? My sweetheart 
hud not done playing with dolls when pur little passion began to .bud : 
aijJ the sweet talisman of innocence I wore in my heart hath never left 
me through life, and shielded me from many a temptation. 

Shall 1 make a clean breast of it? We young hypocrites u.scM to 
wiite each other little notes, and pop them in certain cunning corners 
known to us two. Juliet used to write in a great round hand in French ; 
Koineo replied, I dare say, with doubtful B}>clling. 

We had devised sundry queer receptacles where our letters lay paste 
rntfmte. There was the China pot-pourri jar on the Japan cabinet in the 
drawing-room. There, into the midst of the roses and spices, two cunning 
} oung people used to thrust their hands, and stir about spice and rose- 
leaves, until they lighted upon a little bit of folded paper rnbre fragrant 
and precious than all your flowers and cloves. Then in the hall we had a 
famous post-ollice, namely, the barrel of tbu great blunderbuss over the 
mantelpiece, from which hung a ticket on which “loaded” vas written, 
only 1 knew better, having helped Martin, the doctor’s man, to clean the 
giin. Then in the churchyard, under the wing of the left cherub on 
Sir Jasper Billing’s tomb, there A^aa a certain hole in Avhich we put little 
scraps of paper written in a cipher devised by ourselves, and on thefco 
sciapa of paper we wrote : — well, can you guess what? We wrote the old 
which young people have sung ever since singing began. We wrote 
“ Amo, amas,” &c., in our childish handwriting. Ah 1 thanks be to 
hfftvcn, though the hands tremble a little now, they write the W'ords still I 
My dear, the last time I was in Winchelsca, I went and looked at Sir 
Jasper’s tomb, and at the hole under the cherub’s wing; there was only a 
little mould and moss there. Mrs. Barnard found and read one or more 
of these letters, as tlie dear lady told me afterwards, but there was no 
karm in them ; and when the doctor put on his grand smeux (as to be 
Bure he had a right to do), and was for giving the culprits a scolding, his 
wife reminded him of a time when he was captain ot Harrow School, and 
found time to wiite other exercises than Greek and Latin to a young lady 
who lived in the village. Of these matters, I say, she told me in later 
days; in all days, after our acquaintance began, she was my truest fiiend 
and protectress. 
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But this dearest and happiest season of my life (for so I think it, 
thought I am at this moment happy, most happy, and thankful) was to 
come to an abrupt ending, and poor Humpty Dumpty having climbed 
the wall of bliss, was to have a great and sudden fall, which, for a while, 
perfectly crushed and bewildered him. I have said what harm came to 
my companion Tom Measom, for meddling in Monsieur Liitterloli’s affairs 
and talking of them. Now, there were two who knew Meinherr’s seertt, 
Tom Measom, namely, and Denis Duval ; and though Denis held his 
tongue about the matter, except in conversing with the rector and Captain 
Pearson, Luttcrloh came to know that 1 had read and explained the pigeon- 
despatch of which Measom had shot the bearer ; and, indeed, it was Captain 
Pearson himself, with whom the German had sundry private dealings, who 
was Lutterloh’s informer. Lutterloh’s rage, and that of his accomplice, 
against me, when they learned the unlucky part I had had in the dis- 
covery, were still greater than their wrath against Measom. The Chevalier 
de la Motte, who had once been neutral, and even kind to me, was con- 
firmed in a steady hatred against me, and held me as an enemy whom he 
w'as determined to get out of his w'ay. And hence came that catastroj)he 
which precipitated Humpty Dumpty Duval, Esq., off the wall from which 
he was gazing at his beloved, as she disported in her garden below. 

One evening — shall I ever forget that evening ? It w^as Friday, 

[Left blank by Mr. Thackeray] — after my little maiden had 
been taking tea with Mrs. Barnard, I had leave to escort her to her home 
at Mr. Weston’s at the Priory, which is not a hundred yards from the 
rectory door. All the evening the company had been talking about battle 
and danger, and invasion, and the war news from Franco and America ; and 
my little maiden sate silent, with her great eyes looking at one speaker and 
another, and stitching at her sampler. At length the clock tolled the hour 
( f nine, when Miss Agnes must return to her guardian. I had the honour 
to serve as her escort, and would have wished the journey to be ton timos 
as long as that brief one between the two houses. “ Good night, Agnes ! ” 
“Good night, Denis 1 On Sunday I shall see you!” We whisper one 
little minute under the stars ; the little hand lingers in mine with a soft 
pressure ; we hear the servants’ footsteps over the marble floor witliiu, 
and I am gone. Somehow, at night and at morning, at lessons and play, 
I was always thinking about this little maid. 

“ I shall see you on Sunday,” and this w^as Friday I Even that interval 
seemed long to me. Little did either of us know what a long separation 
was before us, and what strange changes, dangers, adventures I was to 
undergo ere I again should press that dearest hand. 

The gate closed on her, and I walked away by the churcTi-wall, and 
towards my own home. I vras thinking of that happy, that unforgotten 
night of my childhood, when I had been the means of rescuing the dearest 
little maiden from an awful death ; how, since then, I had chcrjBhed her 
with my love of love ; and what a blesaing she had been to my young 
life. For many years she was its only checrer and companion. At home 
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I had food and shelter, and, from mother at least, kindness, hut no society; 
it was not until I became a familiar of the good doctor’s roof that 1 knew 
friendship and kind companionship. What gratitude ought I not to feel 
Ibr a boon so precious as there was conferred on me ? Ah, I vowed, I 
pi ayed, that I might make myself worthy of such friends ; and so was 
sauntering homewards, lost in these happy thoughts, when — when some- 
thing occurred which at once decided the whole course of my after-life. 

Tliis sometliing was a blow with a bludgeon across my car and temple 
wljich sent me to the ground utterly insensible. I remember half-a- 
(luzen men darkling in an alley by which I had to pass, then a scuffle 
and an oath or two, and a voice crying, “ Give it him, curse him ! ” and 
then I was down on the pavement as flat and lifeless as the flags on which 
1 lay. When I woke up, ‘I was almost blinded with blood ; I was in^a 
^ overod cart with a few more groaning wretches ; and when I uttered a 
moan, a brutal voice growled out with many oaths an instant order to be 
hilent, or my head should be broken again. I woke up in a ghastly paifr 
and perplexity, but presently fainted once more. When I awoke again 
to a liall-consciousness I felt myself being lifted from the cart and carried, 
and then flung into the bows of a boat, where I suppose I was joined by 
<lio rest of the dismal cart’s company. Then some one came and washed 
my bleeding head with salt water (which made it throb and ache very 
ciutlly). Tlien the man, whispering, “I’m a friend,” bound my forehead 
light with a handkerchief, and the boat pulled out to a brig that was 
]}mg as near to land as she could come, and the same man who had 
strufk and sworn at me would have stabbed me once more as I reeled 
up the side, but that my friend iuterposLd in my behalf. It was Tom 
Ilookham, to whose family I had given the three guineas, and who 
a«?suredly saved my life on that day, for tlie villain^ who attempted it 
afterwards confessed that he intended to do me an injury. I was thrust 
into the forepeak with three or four more maimed and groaning wretches, 
and, the avind .serving, the lugger made for her destination, whatever that 
might be. What a horrid night of fever and pain it was ! I remember I 
fancied 1 was carrying Agnes out of the water ; I called out her name 
repeatedly, as Tom Hookham infermed me, who came with a lantern 
and looked at us poor wu’etches huddled in our shed.- Tom brought me 
more water, and in pain and fever I slept through a wretched night. 

In the morning our tender came up with a frigate that was lying off a 
town, and I was carried up the ship’s side on Ilookliam’s arm. The 
captain’s boat happened to pull from shore at the veiy same time, and the 
captain and his friends, and our wretched party of pressed men with their 
f’ lptora, thus stood face to face. My wonder and delight were not a little 
aroused when I saw the captain was no other than my dear rector’s Iriend, 
Captain Pearson. My face was bound up, and so pale and bloody as to be 
scarcely recogpizable. << So, my man,” he said, rather sternly, you 
kave been for fighting, have you ? This comes of resisting men employed 
on his Majesty’s service.” 
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^‘I nerer resisted,” I said; “I was struck from behind, Ca|jtain 
Pearson.” 

The captain looked at me with a haughtj, sui’prised air. Indeed, a 
more disreputable-looking lad he scarcely could see. After a moment lie 
said, ** Why, bless my soul, is it you, my boy ? Is it young Duval ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” I said ; and whether from emotion, or fever, or loss of 
blood and weakness, I ft;lt my brain going again, and once more fainted 
and fell. 

When I came to myself, I found myself in a berth in the Serapk^ 
where there happened to be but one other patient. 1 had had fever and 
delirium for a da}**, during which it appears I was constantly calling out, 
“ Agnes, Agnes 1 ” and offering to shoot highwaymen. A very kind 
burgeon's mate had charge of me, and showed me much more attention 
than a poor wounded lad could have had a right to expect in my 
wretched humiliating position. On the fifth day I was well again, though 
still very weak and pale ; but not too weak to be unable to go to the 
captain when he sent for me to his cabin. My friend the surgeon's mate 
showed me the way. 

Captain Pearsoh was writing at his table, but sent away his secretary, 
and when the latter was gone shook hands with me very kindly, and 
talked unreservedly About the strange accident which had brought mo 
on board his ship. Plis officer had information, he said, “and I 
had information,” the captain went on to say, ^Uhat some very good 
seamen of what we called the Mackerel party were to be taken at a 
public-house in Winchelsea,” and his officer netted a half-dozen of them 
there, “ who will be much better employed ” (says Captain Pearson) “ in 
serving the King in one of his Majesty's vessels, than in cheating him on 
board their own. You Were a stray fish that was caught along with the 
rest, t know your story. I have talked it over with oUr good friends 
at the rectory. For a young fellow, you have managed to make yourself 
some queer enemies in your native town ; and you are best out of it. 
On the night when I first saw you, I promised our friends to take you as 
A first-class volunteer. In due time you will paSs your examination, and 
be rated as a midshipman. Stay — your mother is in Deal. You can go 
ashore, and she will fit you out. Here are letters for you. I wrote to 
Doctot* Barnard as soon as 1 found who you were.** 

With this, I took leave of my good patron and captain, and rsn off 
read my two letters. One, from Mrs. Barnard and the doctor conjointly, 
told how alarmed they had been at my being lost, tintil Captnin Pearson 
wrote to say how I had been found. The lettet from my good mother 
informed me, in her rough way, how she was waiting at the Blue Anchor 
Inn in Deal, and would have oOme to me ; but my new cemrad^^ou 
laugh at a rough old v^oman coming off in a shore^bOat to look after er 
boy, " It ifzA better that I should go to her At Deil, where I sbauld 0 
fttted out in a way becoming an officer in hi. iartie*' ^ 
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Deal accordingly I went by the next boat ; the good-natured surgeon’s 
mate, who had attended me and taken a fancy to me, lending me a clean 
shirt, and covering the wound on my head neatly, so that it was scaicely 
seen under my black hair. Le pauvre cher enfant ! cmnme il cst pdle / ” 
How my mother’s eyes kindled with kindness as she saw me I The good 
soul insisted on ‘dressing my hair with her own hands, and tied it in a 
smart queue with a black ribbon. Then she took me off to a tailor in 
the town, and provided me with an outfit a lord’s son might have brought 
on board ; and when she saw me dressed in my midshipman’s uniform, 
blie put such a great heavy purse of guineas into my pocket, that I won- 
dered at her bounty. I suppose I cocked n\y hat and strutted very con- 
sequentially by her .side on the Mall. She had two or three friends, 
tjadesfolk like herself, and partners no doubt in certain dubious mawtime 
transactions at which I have hinted; but these she did not care to visit. 
“ Ilt nieniber, my son,” said she, “ thou art a gentleman now. Tradesj)cople 
are no company for thee. For me ’ti« different. I am but a poor hair- 
diesser and shopkeeper.” And such of lier acquaintance as she met 
she saluted with great dignity, but never offered to present me to one of 
them. We supped together at the Anchor, and talked about home, that 
was but two days off, and yet so distant. She never once mentioned my 
litlh* maiden to me, nor did I scjinehow dare to allude to her. Mother 
had prepared a nice bed-room for me at the inn, to which she made me 
retire early, as I w'as still weak and faint after my fever; and when I was 
in my bed she came and knelt down by it, and with tears rolling down 
her furrowed face offered up a prayer in her native Gorman language, 
that He who had been pleased to succour me from perils hitherto, would 
guard me for the future, and watch over me in the vo} age of life which 
was now about to begin. Now, as it is drawing to its close, I look back 
at it with an immense awe and thankfulness, for the strange dangers from 
^'hich I have escaped, the great blessings I have enjoyed. 

I wrote a long letter to Mrs. Barnard, narrating my adventures as 
cheerfully as I could, though, truth to say, when I thought of home and a 
little Someone tliere, a large tear or two blotted my paper, but I had 
reason to be grateful for the kindness I had received, and was not a little 
eliit**d at being actually a gentleman, and in a fair way to be an officer in 
his Majesty’s navy. My uniforms were ready in a very short time. 
Twenty -four hours after they w'ere ordered Mr. Levy brought them to 
our inn, and 1 bad the pleasure of putting them on ; and walked on the 
Parade, with my hat cocked, my hanger by my side, and mother on my 
arm. Though I was perfectly well pleased with myself, I think she was 
the prouder of the two. To one or two tradesmen and their wives, whom 
she knew, she gave a most dignified nod of recognition this day; but 
passed on without speaking, as if she would have them understand that 
they ought to keep their distance when she was in such fine company. 
“ Always respect ynurselfi my son,” she said. “ When I am in the shop, 
I atn in the shop, and my customers* very humble servant ; but When ( 
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tm walking on Deal Parade with thee, I am walking with a young gentle, 
man in his Majesty’s navy. And Heaven has blessed us of late, my 
child, and thou shalt have the means of making as good a figure as any 
young officer in the service.” 

As I was strutting on the Mall, on the second day of my visit to Deal, 
what should I see but my dear Doctor Barnard’s well-known post-chaise 
nearing us from the Dover Road ? The doctor and his wife looked with a 
smiling surprise at my altered appearance ; and as they stepped out of 
their chaise at the inn, the good lady fairly, put her arms round me, and 
gave me a kiss. Mother, from her room, saw the embrace, I suppose. 
“ Thou hast found good friends there, Denis, my son,” she said, witli 
sadness in her deep voice. “ ’Tis well. They can befriend thee better 
than I can. Now thou art well, I may depart in peace. When thou art 
ill, the old mother will come to thee, and will bless thee always, my son." 
She insisted upon setting out on her return homewards that afternoon. 
She had friends at Hythe, Folkestone, and Dover (as I knew well), and 
would put up with one or other of them. She had before packed my 
new chest with wonderful neatness. Whatever her feelings might be. at 
our parting, she showed no signs of tears or sorrow, but mounted her 
little chaise in the inn yard, and, without looking back, drove away on 
her solitary journey. The landlord of the Anchor and his wife bade her 
farewell, very cordially and respectfully. They asked me, would I not 
step into the bar and take a glass of wine or spirits ? I have s^iid that 1 
never drank either ; and suspect that my mother furnished my ho.st with 
some of these stores out of those fishing-boats of which she was owner. 
“If I had an only son, and such a good-looking one,” Mrs. Boniface was 
pleased to say (can I, after such a fine compliment, be so ungrateful as to 
forget her name ?) — “ If I had an only son, and could leave him as well 
oflT as Mrs. Duval can leave you, I wouldn’t send’ him to sea in war-time, 
that I wouldn’t.” “ And though you don’t drink any wine, some of your 
friends on board may,” my landlord added, “ and they are always welcome 
at the Blue Anchor.” This was not the first time I had heard that my 
mother was rich. “ If she be so,” I said to my host, “ indeed it is more 
than I know.” On which he and his wife botb commended me for my 
caution ; adding with a knowing smile, “Wo know more than we tell, 
Mr. Duval. Have you ever heard of Mr. Weston ? Have you ever heard 

of Monsieur de la Motte ? We know where Boulogne is, and Ost ” 

“Hush, wife,” here breaks in my landlord. “ If the captain don’t wish to 
talk, why sliould he ? There is the bell ringing from the Benbow and your 
dinner going up to the doctor, Mr. Duval.” It was indeed as he said, and 
I sate down in the company of my good friends, bringing a 'fine appetite 
to their table. 

The doctor on his arrival had sent a messenger to his friend, Captain 
Pearson, and whilst we were at our meal, the captain arrived in his own 
boat from the ship, and insisted that Dr. and Mrs. Barnard should take 
their dessert in his cabin on board. This procured Mr. Denis Duval 
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the honour of an invitation) and 1 and my new sea-cheBt were accom- 
modated in the boat and taken to the frigate. My box wai consigned 
to the gunner’s cabin, where my hammock was now slung. After Bitting 
a, short time at Mr. Pearson’s table, a brother-midshipman gave me a 
liint to withdraw, and 1 made the acquaintance of my comrades, of whom 
there were about a dozen on board the Serapis. Though only a volunteer, 

1 was taller and older than many of tlie midshipmen. They knew who I 
was, of course — the son of a shopkeeper at Winchelsea. Then, and 
afterwards, I had my share of rough jokes, you may be sure ; but I took 
them with good humour ; and I had to fight my way as I had learned 
to do at school before. Tliere is no need to put down here the number 
of black eyes and bloody noses which I received and delivered. I am 
suic I bore but little malice: and, thank Heaven, never wronged a man 
so much as to be obliged to hate him afterwards. Certain men theft were 
lio hated me : but they are gone, and I am here, with a pretty clean 
toiibciencc. Heaven be praised; and little the worse for their enmity^ 

The first-lieutenant of our ship, Mr. Page, was related to Mrs. Barnard, 
and this kind lady gave him such a character of her very grateful, humblo 
sLivant, and narrated my adventures to him so pathetically, that 
Ml. Page took me into his special favour, and interested some of my 
messmates in my behalf. The story of the highwayman caused cndlesa 
talk and jokes against me uhich I took in good part, and established my 
footing among my messmates by adopting the plan I liad followed at 
school, and taking an early oppoituiiity to fight a well-known bruiser 
amongst our company of midshipmen. You must know they called me 
“ Soapsuds,” “ Powderpuff,” and like naaies, in consequence of my grand- 
Icithci’s known trade of hair-dresser; *and one of my lomrades bantering 
me one day, cried, “ I say. Soapsuds, where was it you hit the highway- 
man ? ” There,” said I, and gave him a clean left-handed blow on his nose, 
which must have caused him to see a hundred blue lights. I know about 
fi\ e minutes afterwards he gave me just such another blow ; and we fought 
it out and were good friends ever after. What is this? Did I not vow 
as I was writing the last page yesterday that I would not say a W'ord about 
iny prowess at fisticuffs? You see we are ever making promises to be 
good, and forgetting them. I suppose other people can say as much. 

Before leaving the ship my kind friends once more desired to see me, 
and Mrs. Barnard, putting a linger to her lip, took out from her pocket 
H little packet, which slie placed in my hand. 1 thought she was giving 
me money, and felt somehow disappointed at being so treated by her. 
lint when she was gone to shore I opened the parcel, and found a locket 
there, and a little cuil of glossy black hair. Can you guess whose? 
Along with the locket was a letter in French, in a large giilish hand, 
iu which the writer said, that night and day she prayed for her dear 
Denis. And where, think you, the locket is now? where it has been for 
forty-two* years, and where it will remain when a faithful heart that beats 
under it hath oeased to throb. 
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At gunfire our Mends took leave of tlie frigate, little knowing the fkte 
that was in store for many on board her. In three weeks from that day 
what a change 1 The glorious misfortune which befel us is written in the 
annals of our country. 

On the very evening whilst Captain Pearson was entertaining his 
friends from Winchelsea, he received orders to sail for Hull, and place 
hiinself under the command of the admiral there. From the Humber we 
presently were despatched northward to Scarborough. There had been 
not a little excitement along the whole northern coast for some time past, 
in consequence of the appearance of some American privateers, who had 
ransacked a Scottish nobleman’s casth*, and levied contributions from a 
Cumberland seaport town. As we were close in with Scarborough a boat 
came off with letters from the magistrates of that place, announcing that 
this squadron had actually been seen off the coast. The commodore of 
this wandering piratical expedition Avas known to be a rebel Scotchman: 
who fought Avith a rope round his neck to be cure. No doubt many of 
us youngsters vapoured about the courage Avith which we would engage 
him, and made certain, if wc could only meet with him, of seeing him 
hang from his own yardarm. It was DUb aliter vision, as*Ave used to ssy 
at Pocock’s; and it Avas Ave threw deuceace too. Traitor, if you will, was 
Monsieur John Paul Jones, afterwards knight of his Most Christian 
Majesty’s Order of Merit ; but a braver traitor never Avore sword. 

We had been sent for in order to protect a fleet of mercluintmen that 
Avere bound to the Baltic, and were to sail under the convoy of our sliip 
and the Countess of Scarborough^ commanded by Captain Piercy. And 
thus it came about that afler being twenty- five days in liia Majesty’s 
service, I had the fortune to be present at one of the most severe and 
desperate combats that has been fought in our or any time. 

1 shall not attempt to tell that story of the battle of the 23rd Septem- 
ber, Avhich ended in our glorious captain striking his oAvn colours to our 
superior and irresistible enemy. Sir Richard has told the Story of his 
disaster in words nobler than any I could 8uj)ply, who, though indeed 
engaged in that fearful action in uhich our Hag went down before a 
renegade Briton and his motley crew, saw but a very small portion of the 
battle which ended so fatally for us. It did not commence till liightfalL 
How well I remember the sound of the enemy’s gun of which the shot 
crashed into our side in reply to the challenge of our captain who hailed 
her I Then came a broo^ide from us — the first I had ever heard in 
battle. 
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The reader* of the Comhill Magazint have now read the last line 
written by William Makepeace Thackeray. The story breaks off as his 
life ended— full of vigour, and blooming with new promise like the apple- 
trees in this month of May: the only difference between the work and the 
life is this, that the hist chapters of the one have tluMr little paiherical g.ips 
and breaks of unfinished effort, tho hist chapters of the other were fulfilled 
and complete. But the life may be let alone; while as for the*g.ips and 
breaks in his Inst pages, nothing that we can write is likely to add to their 
significance. There they are; and the readers mind has already fallen 
into them, with sensations not to be improved by the oi dinary Commen- 
tator. If Mr. Thackeray himself could do it, that would b(* ain'ther 
thing. Preacher he called himself in some of the Koundabout discourt^es 
in which his softer spirit is always to be heard, but he never had a text 
after his own mind so much as these last broken chapters would give him 
now. There is the date of a certain Friday to be filled in, and Time 
is no more. Is it very presumptuous to imagine tho Roundabout that Mr. 
Thackeray would write upon this unfinished work of his, if he could come 
back to do it ? We do not think it is, or very difficult either. What 
Carlyle calls the divine gift of speech was so largely his, especially in hia 
maturer years, that he made clear m what he did say pretty much what 
he would say about anytliing that engaged his thought ; and we have 
only to imagine a discourse “ Ou the Two Women at the Mill,’** to 
read off upon our minds the sense of what Mr. Thackeray alone could 
have found language for. 

Vam are these f peculations — or are ihvj vain? Not if we try to 
think what he would think of his broken labours, considering that one 
of these days our labours must be broken too. Still, there is not Djuch 
to be said about it ; and we pass on to the real business in hand, which 
is to show as Well os we may what Denis Duval would have been had 
its author lived to complete his work. Fragmentary as it is, the story 
must always be of considerable importance, because it will stand as a 
warning to imperfect critics never to be in haste to cry of any intellect, 
“ His vein is worked out : there is nothing left in him but the echoes 
of emptiness.** The decriers were never of any importance, yet there is 
more than satisfiiction, there is something like triumph in the mind of 
every honest man of letters when he sees, and knows everybody must see, 
how a genius which was sometimes said to have been guilty of pussing 
behind a doud toward the evening of bis day, came out to shine with 
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new splendour before the d.^y was done. Denis Duval " is unfinished, 
but it ends that question. The fiery genius that blazed over the city in 
Vamt^ Fair^ and passed on to a ripe afternoon in Esmond^ is not a whit 
less great, it is only broader, more soft, more mellow and kindly, as it 
sinks too suddenly in “ Denis Duval.** 

This is said to introduce the settlement of another too-hasty notion 
which we believe to have been pretty generally accepted : namely, tlwit 
Mr. Thackeray took little pains in the construction of his works. Tlie 
truth is, that he very industriously did take pains. We find that out 
when we inquire, for the benefit of the readers of his Magazine, whether 
there is anything to tell of his designs for “ Denis Duval.** The answer 
comes in the form of many most careful notes, and memoranda of inquiry 
into minute matters of detail to make the story true. How many young 
novelists are there who haverit much genius to fall back upon, who 
yet, if they desired to set their hero down in Winchelsca a hundred years 
ago for instance, w^ould take the trouble to learn how the town was built, 
and what gate led to Kye (if the hero happened to have any dealings with 
that place), and who were its local magnates, and how it was goveiucd? 
And yet this is what Mr. Thackeray did, though his investigation added 
not twenty lines to the story and no “ interest ** whatever : it was simply 
BO much conscientious cfibit to keep as near truth in feigning as he could. 
That Winchclsea had three gates, “ Newgate on S.W., Landgate on N.E., 
Strandgatc {leading to Rye) on S.E. ; ” that “ the government was vested 
in a mayor and twelve jurats, jointly ;** that “ it sends canopy bearers on 
occasion of a coronation,*’ &c. &c. &c., all is duly entered in a note-book 
with reference to authorities. And so about the refugees at Rye, and the 
French reformed church there ; nothing is written that history cannot 
vouch for. The neat and orderly way in which the notes are set down is 
also remarkable. Each has its heading, as thus : 

Refugees at Rye . — ^At R} e is a small settlement of French refugees, who are for 
the most part fishermen, and have a minister of their own. 

French Reformed Church , — ^Wherever there is a sufficient number of faithful there 
is a church. The pastor is admitted to his office bj the provincial synod, or the 
colloquy, provided it be composed of seven pastors at least. Pastors are seconded in 
their duties bj laymen, who take the title of Ancients, Elders, and Deacons- 
prccentor. The union of Pastors, Deacons, and Elders forms a consistoiy. 

Of course there is no considerable merit in care like this, but it is 
a merit which the author of Denis Duval is not popularly credited with, 
and therefore it may as well be set down to him. Besides, it may serve 
as an example to fledgling geniuses of what he thought necessary to the 
perfection of his work. 

But the chief interest of these notes and memoranda lies in the oUtlook 
they give us upon the conduct of the story. It is not desirable to print 
them all; indeed, to do so would be to copy a long list of mere references 
to books, magazines, and journals, where such byway bits of illustfation 
are to be found as lit Mr. Thackeray’s mind to so vivid an insight into 
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mjinncrs find cliftractcr* Still| iv6 ftrti Anxious to £[ivo tho rcAilor as 
complete an idea of the story as we can. 

First, here is a characteristic letter, in which Mr. Thackeray sketches 
his plot for the information of his publisher: — 

Mr DEAB ft., — 

1 was born in the year 17G4, at Winchelaca, where my father was a grocer and 
clerk of the church. Everybody in the place was a good deal connected with 

siiiiigglmg. 

There used to come to our house a very noble French gentleman, called the 
(\)UNT DR T.A Mottr, and with him a German, the Baron db Luttebloh. My 
Irtther used to take packages to Ostend and Calais for these two gentlemen, and per- 
haps I went to Paris once and saw the French qticen. 

The squire of our town was Squire Weston of the Priory, wlio, with his brother, 
kept one of the gcntoclest houses in the country. He was churchwarden of our chu‘ ih, 
find much respected. Yes, but if you read the Annual JiegUicr of 1781, you will 
find, tlmt on the 13th July, the sheriffs attended at the Tower of London to receina 
enstod} of a t)e la Motte, a prisoner charged with high treason. The fact is, this 
Alsatinii nobleman being in diihcultics in his own country (where lie had commanded 
(he JlegimcTit Soubise), came to London, and under pretence of sending prints tq 
rinuce and Ostend, supplied the French Ministers >\ith accounts of Hie movements of 
: te KngUsli fleets and troops. His gobetween was Luttcrloh, a Brunswicker, who had 
Itcen u ci’imping agent, then a seivant, who was a spy of Franco and Mr. Franklin, 
ni.d who tumifi evidence on La Motte, and hanged him. 

T1j]& LuttCrlol, Who had been a crim])iug agent for German troops during the 
Aiik rican war, tlien a servant in London during the Gordon riots, then an agent for a 
L^jiy. then a sf»y over a spy, I suspect to have been a consummate scoundrel, and doubly 
odiums from speaking English with a Gennan accent. 

Whnt if he wanted to marry that charming girl, who lived with ^Ir. Weston, 
at Winchclsca? Ila 1 I sec a mystery here. 

Whtit if this scoundrel, going to rccciic his pay from the English admiral, with 
^^llOIn he was in communication at Portsmoutli, happened to go on board the lioyal 
George the day she went down ? 

As for John and Joseph Weston, of the Priory, I am sorry to say they wore rascals 
t<’o. They were tried for robbing the Bristol mail in 1780; and being acquitted for 
nnnt of evidence, wore tried immediately after on another indictment for forgery— 
•I osc'jih was acquitted, but George capitally convicted. But this did not help poor 
doscpli. Before their trials, they and some others broke out of Newgate, and Joseph 
Ah <1 at, and wounded a ixirter, who tried to stop him, on Snow HilL For this he was 
tried and found guilty on Hie Black Act, and hung along with his brother. 

Now, if 1 was an innocent participator in DelaMotte’s treasons, and the Westons’ 
forgeries and robberies, what pretty Fcrnpes I must have been in? 

I married the young woman, whom the brutal Luttcrloh would have had for 
liiiiiBclf, and lived happy over after. 

Here, it will be seen, the general idea is very roughly sketched, and 
the sketch was not in nil its parts carried out. Another letter, never 
t'eut to its destination, gives a soinewliat later account of Denis, — 

My grandfather's name was Duval, he was a barber and perruqnier by trade, and 
chler of the Fmnch Protestant Church at Winchelsoa. I was sent to board wdth his 
cdrrospondem, a Methodist grooer, at Kye. 

These two kept a ftshing-boat, bat the fish they caught was many and many a 
barrel of Nantz brandy, which W'C landed— never mind where— at a place to tis well 
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known. In the innocence of tny heart, I— a child— got leave to go out flriiing. TV*® 
need to go out at night and meet ships from the French coast. 

I learned to scuttle a marliiispike, 
reef a Ice-scupper* 
keelhaul a bowsprit 

as well as the best of them. How well I remember the jabbering of the Frenchmen 
the first night as they handed the kegs over to us 1 One night we were fired into by 
his Majesty’s revenue cutter Xynx. I asked what those balls were fizzing in the 
water, Ac. 

I wouldn’t go on with the smuggling; being converted by Mr. Wesley* w'bo 
came to preach to us at Hye— but that is neither here nor there .... 

In these letters neither my mother,” nor the Count de Savernc and 
his unhappy wife appear; while Agnes exists only as “that charming 
girl.” Count de la Motte, the Baron de Lutterloh, and the AVestons, seem 
to have figured foremost in tlic author’s mind : they are liistorical chaiacters. 
In the first letter, we are referred to the Annual Register for the story of 
De la Motte and Lutterloh : and this is what we read there, — 

January 5, 1781.— A gentleman was taken into custody for treasonable practices, 
named Henry Francis de la Motte, which he bore with the title of baron annexed 
to it. He has resided in Bond Street, at a Mr. Otlcy’s, a woollen draper* forsonjo 
time. 

AVhen he was going up stairs at the Secretary of State’s office, in Cleveland Kow, 
he dropped several papers on the staircase, which were immediately discovered by the 
messenger, and earned in with him to Lord Hillsborough. After his examinntion, 
he was committed a close prisoner, for high treason, to the Tower. The papers taken 
from him arc reported to be of the highest importance. Among them* aro particular 
lists of every ship of force in any of our yards and ducks* Ae. Ac. 

In consequence of the above papers being found, Henry Lutterloh, Esq., of 
AVickham, near Portsmouth, was afterwards apprehended and brought to town. The 
messengers found Mr. Lutterloh ready booted to go a hunting. When he understood 
their business, he did not discover the least embarrassment, but delivered bis keys 

with the utmost readiness Mr. Lutterloh is a German, and had lately taken 

a house at Wickham, within a few miles of Portsmouth ; and as he kept a pock 
of hounds, and was considered as a good companion, he was well received by 
the gentlemen in the neighbourhood. 

July 14, 1781. — Mr. Lutterloh ’s testimony tvas of so serious a nature, that the 
court seemed in a state of astonishment during the whole of his long examination. 
He said that he embarked in a plot with the prisoner in the year 1778, to furnish the 
French court with secret intelligence of the Navy ; for which, at flist, he received 
only eight guineas a montli ; the importance of his information appeared, however, 
BO clear to the prisoner, that he shortly after allowed him fifty guineas a month, 
besides many valuable gifts ; that, upon any emergency, he came ])OSt to town to 
M. de la Motte, but common occurrences, relative to their treaty, he sent by the post. 
Ho identified papers found in his garden, and the seals, he said, were M. de la 
Metre’s, and Well known in France, Ho haS been to Paris by direction of the 
prisoner, and was closctcd with Monsieur Sartinc, the French Minister. Ho 
formed a plan for capturing Governor Johnstone’s squadron, for which he demandc 
8,000 guineas, and a third share of the ships, to be divided amongst the prisoner, 
himself, and his friend in a certain office, Imt the French court would not agree to 
yielding more than an eighth share of the squadron. After ^ ® 

French to take the commodore, he went to Sir Hugh PaUiser aod ofibred a . 
take the French, and to defeat his original project with which he had ftxrnished 
French court. 
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Th6 trial lasted for thirteen hours, when the jury, after a short d^iiheration, 
pronounced the prisoner guilty, when sentence was immediately passed upon him ; 
the prisoner received the awful doom (he was condemned to be haiij^d, drawn, and 
(juartered), with great composure, hut inveighed against Mr. JiUtterloh in waim 

terms His liebaviour throughout the whole of this trying scene exhibited 

a combination of manliness, steadiness, ai|^ presence of mind, lie appeared, at the 
same time, polite, condescending, and nntiffeeted, and, we presume, could never have 
stwd so firm and collected at so awful a moment, if, when he felt himself fully 
convicted as a traitor to the State which gave him protection, he had not, howe\er 
mistakenly, felt a conscious innocence within his own breast that he had devoted his 
life to the service of his country 

M. de la Motte was about five feet ten inches in height, fifty years of age, ari of 
j‘ comely counlcnunce ; his deportment was exceedingly geiitct 1, and his c^e was 
i\piea»ive of strong penetration. He wore n white cloth coat and a linen waistcoat 
\*orhcd in tambour. — Annual Register ^ ^ol. xxiv., p. 184. 

It is not improbable that from this narrative of a tii.il for high treasoja 
11 1781 the whole story radiated. These are the very men whom we have 
► on in Thackeray’s pages ; and it is a fine te*st of hi.s insight and power to 
compare them as they lie embalmed in iho Annual Rejister^ and ns thej^ 
breatlic again in “Denis Duval.” The part they were to liave played in 
I he story is already intelligible, all but the way in which they wen-e to 
have confused the lives of Denis and his love. “ ‘ At least, Duval,* 
l)e U Motte said to me when I shook hands with him and with all 
iny 1 h art forgave him, ^ mad and reckless as I have been and liital to 
all whom I loved, 1 have never allowed the child to want, and have 
supported her in comfort AYhen I myself was almost without a meal.'** 
What was the injury which Denis forgave with all his heart? Fatal 
to all whom he loved, there are evidences that De la Motte was to have 
luged Lulterloh’s pretensions to Agnes: who.se story at this period we 
find inscribed in the note-book iu one word- “ llenriate Iphigcnia.” 
For Agnes was christened lleniiette originally, and Dmis was called 
Blaise.* 

As for M. Lutterloh, “ that consummate scoundrel, and doubly odious 
fiom speaking English with a German accent” — having hanged De la 
Muile, while confessing that he had made a solemn engagement with 
him never to betray each other, and then immediately laying a wager 
that Dc la Motte would be barged, having broken open a secretaire, and 


Among the notes there is a little chronological tabic of events oi they oci'ur— - 
Blaise, bom, 1763. 

Henriettc de Barr was bom in 1766-7 
Her father went to CJorbica, ’68. 

Mother fied, '68. 

Father killed at B , ’69. 

Mother died, '70. 

Blaise turned out, *79. 

Hcnriette '81. 

La Motto's catastrophe, *83. 

Hodney’i action, *88. 
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diatinguished himself in various other ways — he seems to have gone 
to Winchelsea, where it was easy for him to threaten or cajole the 
Westons into trying to force Agnes into his arms. Slie was living with 
these people, and we know how they discountenanced her faithful afTcc- 
tlon for Denis. Overwrought by the importunities of Lutterloh and the 
AVestons, she escaped to Dr. Barnard for protection; and soon unexpected 
help arrived. The De Vioinesnils, her mother^s relation**, became suddenly 
convinced of the innocence of the countess. Perhaps (and when we say 
perhaps, we repeat such hints of his plans as Mr. Thackeray uttered in 
conversation at his fireside) they knew of certain heritages to which 
Agnes vrould be entitled were her mother absolved : at any rate, they Lad 
reasons of their own for claiming her at this opportune moment — as they 
did. Agnes takes Dr. Barnard’s advice and goes off to these prosperous 
relations, who, having neglected her so long, desire her so much. Perhaps 
Denis was thinking of the sad hour when he came home, long years 
afterward, to find his swectheait gone, wdien he wrote: — “0 Agnes, 
Agnes 1 liow the years roll away ! What strange events have befallen 
us; what passionate griefs have ^^e had to suffer : what a merciful heavtn 
has protected us, since that day when your father knelt over the little cot, 
in which his child lay sleeping !” 

At the time she goes home to France, Denis is far away fighting on 
board the Aretliusa^ under his old captain. Sir Riclu^d Pearson, wdjo 
commanded the Serapis in the action with Paul :{Dnes. Denis was 
wounded early in this fight, in which Pearson had tffltrikc his own colour.^, 
almost every man on board being killed or hurt. Of Pearson’s career, 
which Denis must have followed in after there is more than one 

incinoraudum in Mr. Thackeray's note-book. 

Serapis f "R. Pearson. Beatson*s Memoirs, 

Gentleman's Magazine^ 49, pp. 484. Account of action with Paul Joiic^, 1779. 

Gentleman's Magazine^ 602, pp. 84. Pearson knighted, 1780. 

Commanded the Areih\kMa off Ushant, 1781, ) “ Field of Mars,” 
in Kcmponfcldt’fi action. j art. Ubhaut. 

and tlien follows the question, — 

Qy, How did Pearson get away from Paul Jones ? 

But before that is answered we will quote the story of the disaster” 
as Sir Richard tells it, ** in words nobler than any I could supply : " anti, 
indeed, Mr. Thackeray seems to have thought much of the letter to the 
Admiralty-Office, and to have found Pearson's character in it, 

After some preliminary fighting — 

We dropt alongside of each other, head and stem, when the fluke of our pp®**® 
anchor hooking his quarter, wc became so dose, fore and aft, that the mn^sks of our 
guns touched each other’s sides. In this position we engaged from half-post eigb 
till half-past ten; during which time, from the great quantity and variety of com- 
bustible matter which they threw iu upon our decks, clinins, and, in short, eiciy 
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pai-t of tlie ship, wc were on fire no less than ton or twelve times in different parts of 
the ship, and it was with the greatest difficultj and exertion imaginable at times, that 
wc wore able to get it extinguished. At the same time the largest of the two frigates 
kept sailing round us the whole action and raking us fore and aft, by which moans she 
killed or wounded almost every man on the quarter and main decks. 

About half-post nine, a cartridge of powder was set on fire, which, running from 
coi-tridge to cartridge all the way aft, blew up the whole of the people and officers 
that were quartered abaft the mainmast. ... At ton o’clock they called for quarter 
from the ship alongside; hearing this, I called for the boardcra and ordered them to 
hoard her, which they did; hut the moment they A\cre on hoard her, they discovered a 
superior number laying under cover with pikes in their hands ready lo receive them; 
GUI* people retreated instantly into our own ship, and returned to their guns till past 
ten, when the frigate coming across our stem and pouring her broadside into ns Again, 
without our being able to bring a gun to bear on her, I found it iu vain, and, in short, 
impracticable, from the situation we were in, to stand out any longer with the least 
prospect of success. 1 therefore stnick. Our mainmast at the some time went by' the 
hoard. . . . 

1 am extremely sorry for the misfortune that has happened— that of losing Ilis 
Majesty’s ship I had the honour to command; bat, at the same time, I ffiittor myiclf 
with the hopes that their lordships will bo convinced that she has not been given 

, but that on the contrary every exertion has been used to dcjfend her. 

The Serapis and the Countess of Scarborough, after drifting about in 
tlie North Sea, were brought into the Texel by Paul Jones ; when Sir 
Joseph Yorke, our ambaesador at the Hague, memorialized their high 
mightinesses the States-General of the Low Countries, requesting that 
these prizes might be given up. Their high mightinesses refused 
to interfere. 

Of course the fate of the Serapis was Denis’s i’ato ; and the question 
also is, how did he get away from Paul Jones'! A note written imme- 
diately after the query suggests a hair-breadth escape for him after a 
double imprisonment. 

{^omo sailors are lately arrived from Amstcrdani on board the Xcetitia, Captain 
Miu’ch. They were taken out of the hold of a Dutch East Indiaman by the captain of 
tlie Kingston privateer, who, having lost some of his people, gained some information 
of their fkto from a music-girl, and had spirit enough to board the ship and search 
her. The poor wretches W'erc all chained down in the hold, and hut for this would 
have been carried to perpetual slavery. — Centleman^s Magazine, 50, pp. 101, 

Do we see how trutli and fiction was to have been married here ? Sup- 
pose that Denis Duval, escaping from one imprisonment in llulland, fell into 
the snares of Dutch East Indiamen, or was kidnapped with the men of 
the Kingston privateer ? Denis chained down in the hold, thinking one 
moment of Agnes and the garden wall, which alone was too much to 
separate them, and at the next moment of how he was now to be carried 
to perpetual slavery, beyond hope. And then the music-girl; and the 
cheer of the Kingston's men as they burst into the hold and set the 
prisoners free. It is easy to imagine what those chapters would have 
been like. 

At liberty, Denis was still kept at sea, where he did not rise to the 
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heroic ia a day, but progressed through ail the commonplace duties of n 
young seaman's life, which we find noted down accordingly:— 

He must serve two years on board before he can be rated midshipman. Such 
volunteers are mostly put under the care of the gunner, who caters for them; and arc 
permitted to walk the quarter-deck and wear the uniform from the beginning. When 
fifteen and rated midshipmen, they form a mess with the mates. When examined for 
their commissions they are expected to know everything relative to navigation and 
seamanship, are strictly examined in the different sailings, working tides, days’ 
works, and double altitudes — and arc expected to give some account of the different 
methods of finding the longitudes by a time-keeper and the lunar observations. In 
practical seamanship they must show how to conduct a ship from one place to another 
under every disadvantage of wind, tide, &c. After this, the candidate obtains a certificate 
from the captain, and his commission when he can get it. 

Another note describes a personage whose acquaintance we have 
missed : — 

A seaman of the old school, whose hand was more fhmiliar with the tar-brush 
than with Hadley’s quadrant, who had peeped into the mysteries of navigation ns 
laid down by J. Hamilton Moore, and uho acquiicd an idea of the rattletraps and 
rigging of a ship through the famous illustrations which adorn the pages of Dau} 
Xicvcr. 

Denis was a seaman in stirring times. ** The year of which we treat," 
sajs the Annual Register for 1779, presented the most awful appearance of 
public affairs which perhaps this country had beheld for many ages; ” and 
Duval had part in more than one of the startling events which sncceed«'d 
each other so rapidly in the wars with France and America and Spain. lie 
was destined to come Into contact w'ith Major Andr^, whose fate excited 
extraordinary sympathy at the time: Washington is said to have shed 
tears when he signed his death-warrant. It was on the 2nd of October, 
1780, that this young officer was executed. A year later, and Denis was 
to witness the trial and execution of one whom he knew better and was 
more deejrly interested in, De la Motte. The courage and nobleness 
with which he mot his fiite moved the sympathy of Duval, whom he 
had injured, as well ns of most of those who saw him die. Denis 
has written concerning him : — “ Except niy kind namesake, the captain 
and admiral, this was the first gentleman 1 ever met in intimacy, a 
gentleman with many a stain, — nay, crime to r^roach him, but not all 
lost, I hope and pray. . I own to having a kindly feeling towards that 
fatal man.” 

Lutterloh’s time had not yet come; but besides that we find 
him disposed of with the Sogal Oeorge in die first-quoted letter, sn 
entry in the note-book unites the fate of the bad man witb that of the 
good ship.* 


* Contemporary accounts of the foundering of the Reyd! Oeorge lipreettot her 

crowded with people from the shore. We have seen how Latterloh was among 
having come on board to receive the pHoe of his treason. 
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Meiinwhilc, the memorandum « Rodney’s action, 1782;’ indicates that 
Duval was to take part in our victory over the Frencli fleet commanded by 
the Count de Grasse, who was himself captured wirli the VilU de Pans and 
four other ships. “ De Grasse with his suite landed on Southsea Common, 
Portsmouth. They were conductef in carriages to the George, where a 
most sumptuous dinner had been procured for the count and liis suite, by 
Viee-Admiral Sir Peter Parker, who entertiiined Inm nnd his officers at 
his own expense.” Here also w'as something for Penis to soe; and in thia 
Bcimc autumn came on the trial of the two Westons, when Denis was to 
he the means — unconsciously — of bringing his old enemy, Joseph Weston, 
to punishment. There are two notes to this effect. 


1782-3. Jo. Westoh, always savage against Blaise, fires on him in Clioapgide. 

The Black Act is 9 George II., c. 22. The preamble says;— Whereas several 
ill designing and disorderly persons have associated themselves under the name of 
Blocks, and entered into confederacies to support and assist one another in stealing 
and destroying deer, robbing warrens and fish-ponds .... It then goes op to 
cnaet that if any person or persons shall wilfully or maliciously shoot at any person 
ill any dwelling-house or other place, he shall suffer death as in cases of felony with- 
out benefit of the clergy. 

A Joseph Weston was actually found guilty under the Black Act, of 
firing at and wounding a man on Snow Hill, and was hanged with hi.s 
brother. Mr. Thackeray’s note-book refers him to “The Westons in 
‘Sessions Papers,’ 1782, pp. 403,470, 473,” to the Gentleman's Magazine, 
1782, to “ Genuine Memoirs of George and Joseph Weston, 17R2,” and 
Kotes and Queries, Series I. vol x.* 

The next notes (in order of time) concern a certain very disinterested 
action of Duval’s: — 


Deal Biots, 1783. 

Deal.— H ero has been a great scene of confusion, by a party of Colonel Douglas’s 
Light Dragoons, sixty in number, who entered the town in the dead of the night Va 
aid to the excise officers, in order to break ojicn the stores and make seizures : but the 
smugglers, who are never unprepared, having taken the alarm mustered together, and 
a most desperate battle ensued. 

Now old Duval, the perruquier, as we know, belonged to the great 
Mackerel party, or smuggling conspiracy, which extended all along the 
coast; and frequent allusion has been made to his secret stores, and 
to the profits of his so-called Jis/ttngf expeditions. Remembering what 
has been written of this gentleman, we can easily imagine the f.ilsehoods, 
tears, lying asseverations of poverty nnd innocence which old Duval must 


* These notes also appear in the same connection:— ^ ^ v — 

** Borse- Stealers.*' One Saunders was committed to Oxford gaol for hot^ 
stealing, who appears to have belonged to a gang, part of whom stoic bones in the 
north counties, and the other part in the south, and about the midland counties they 

nsed to meet and c.xchangc.— Gent/ewrtM** . . , 

178.T Capital Ca.v^tia«..-At the Sprins 178S. 119 pns -ner. rcc«,x4 

sentence of Death. 
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have uttered on the terrible night when the excise officers visited him. 
But his exclamations were to no purpose, for it is a fact that when Denis 
saw what was going on, he burst out with the truth, and though he knew 
it was his own inheritance he was giving up, he led the officers right away 
to the hoards they were seeking. 

Ilis conduct on this occasion Denis has already referred to n here lie 
says: — “There wei*e matters connected with this story regarding which 
I could not speak. . . . Now they are secrets no more. That 

old society of smugglers is dissolved long ago : nay, I sliall have to toll 
presently how I helped myself to break it up.” And therewith all oM 
Duval’s earnings, all Denis’s fortune that was to be, vanished; but of 
course Denis prospered in his profession, and had no need of unlawful 
gains.* 

But very sad times intervened between Denis and prosperity. ITc 
was to be taken prisoner by the Fiench, and to fiet many long years 
away in one of their arsenals. At last the Revolution broke out, and 
he may have been given up, or — thanks to his foreign tongue and ex- 
traction — found means to escape. Perhaps he went in search of 
Agnes, whom we know he never forgot, and whose great relations wcie 
now in trouble ; for the Revolution which freed him was terrible to 
“ aristocrats.” 

This is nearly all the record we have of this part of Denis’s life, and 
of the life which Agnes led while she was away from him. But perhaps 
it was at this time that Duval saw Marie Antoinette ; f ' perhaps ho 
found Agnes, and helped her to get away ; or had Agnes already 
escaped to England, and was it in the old familiar haunts — Farmer 
Perreau’s Columbarium^ where the pigeons were that Agnes loved; tlie 
rectory garden basking in the autumn evening ; the old wall and the pear- 
tree behind it ; tlio plain from whence they could see the French lights 
across the Channel ; the little twinkling wdndow in a gable of the priory 
house, where the light used to be popped out at nine o’clock — that Denis 
and Agnes first met after their long separation 7 

However that may have been, we come presently upon a note 
of “a tailor contracts to supply three superfine suits for 11/. ID- 


♦ Notices of Sussex smuggling (says the note-book) arc to be found in vol. x. of 
Sussex Archeeological CollectUms, 69, 94, Reference is also made to the Gent^emaiCi 
Magazine, vol. viii. pp. 292, 172. 

t The following memoranda appear in the note-book:^ 

** Marie Antoinette was bom on the 2nd November, 1765, and her saint’s day is 
the Fetb DBS Mobts. 

“ In the Ck>r8ican expedition the Legion de Lorraine was under the B«wn de 
Viomeanil. He emigrated at the commencement of the Revolution, took an aettvo 
part in the army of Cond6, and in the emigration, returned with Louis XVin > »> ' 
lowed him to Gnnd, and was made marshal and peer of Franco after ’15. 

“ Another Vi. went with Rochambeau to Americo in 1780.” 
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(Gatetteer atod Daily Advertiaei) ; ** and also of a villa at Beckenham, 
with “ four parloura, eight bed-rooms, stables, two acres of garden, and 
fourteen acres of meadow, let for 701. a year,” which may have been 
the house the young people first lived in after they were married. Later, 
they moved to Fareport, where, as we read, the admiral is weighed along 
with his own pig. But he cannot have given up the service for many 
years after his marriage, for he wntes : — ** T’other day when we took over 
the King of France to Calais (H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence being in com- 
mand), I must needs have a post-chaise from Dover to look at that old 
window in the priory house at Winchelsea. 1 went through the old 
wars, despairs, tragedies. I sighed as vehemently after forty years as 
though the tnfandi dolores were fresh upon me, as though I were the 
schoolboy trudging back to his task, and taking a last look at his 
dearest joy.” 

“And who, pray, was Agnes?” he wiites elsewhere. ‘‘To-day her 
name is Agnes Duval, and she sits at her work-table hard by. The Igt of 
my life has been changed by knowing her — to win such a prize in life’s 
lottery has been given but to very few. What I have done— of any 
worth — has been done by trying to deserve her.” ... “ Monsieur 

mon Jihy — (this is to his boy) — if ever you marry, and have a son, I 
hope the little chap will have an honest man for a grandfather, and 
that you will be able to say, ‘ I loved him,’ w^hen the daisies cover 
me.” Once more of Agnes he writes: — “When my ink is run out, 
and my little tale is written, and yonder church that is ringing to seven 
o’clock prayers shall toll for a certain D. D. ; you will please, good 
neighbours, to remember that I never loved any but yonder lady, and 
keep a place by Darby for Joan when ho: turn shall arrive.” 
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As the last boat pushed oiF from the Calabrian shore, 1 obeyed the com. 
niander*B orders by forming the soldiers, who maintained perfect silence, 
into Ibree tolumna. Above our heads on the nearest mountain slope 
towered the fort of Altafiumara, which seemed to me already in our pos- 
session. When I joined the commander he told mo that the promised 
guides had not made their appearance. “ What shall we do ? *’ -I asked. 
** Do without,” he replied. 

Placing myself at the head of the fifty men who composed the right 
wing, we ascended the dry bed of the torrent of Altafiumara, the briglit 
white stones guiding our steps amid the deepening gloom. As we reached 
the high road, I arranged my men os skirmishers, in order to have a better 
chance of gaining the fort uiii^erceived. Wc were soon overtaken by a 
carriage drawn by three horses; the occupants, whom I ordered to din- 
mount, were evidently puzzled at our accent, and trembled when they 
found that we were armed. 

** Whence do you come ? ” I asked. 

‘‘From lleggio, and wc are bound for Scylla; we are townsfolk.” 

“ Fear nothing I we will not harm you, but you must come with u-j for 
a time.” 

“ Signori I *We are Loncit folk; we are going to Scylla on businesa of 
our own.” 

“ If you belong to Reggio you must be acquainted with these diblricts?” 

“ 1 am,” said the youngest of the group. “ 1 am a Bport.smaii ; I know 
every inch of the ground,” 

“ Then come with us for half an hour.” 

“ Signore 1 ” cried another of the party, “ this is my only son ; have 
pity on me 1 I also know this district ; let me come in his stead.” 

“ Come both of you,” I answered, “ and without loss of time. Will 
any one give me a cigar ? ” 

“I will,” they replied in a breath. One lit a match, and in the 
flickering light the red shirt was recognized. “ Ah ! ” they exclaimed, 
drawing a long breath of relief, “ you are Garibaldians. How many have 
landed ? Is Garibftidi with you ? ” and showers of kisses on my hands 
and face were interspersed with the questions. 

“ Signore,” said one of them, “ scarcely ten iniimtes since we passed a 
battalion of Dourbonites going to Scylla to relieve the garrison.” 

Despatching a messengei* to the commander with these important 
tidings, I inquired how many royal troops occupied the coast line between 
Scylla and Reggio. 

“ F ourteen thousand I How many Garibaldians have landed ? ” 
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« Our name is legion,*’ I replied. 

At this juncture a volley of musketry, followed by a cannon shut, 
>vu8 heard in the direction of the fort. 

You can continue the journey,** I said to the occupants of the car* 
liage; “ these two,” pointing to the Aither and son, “ will be our guides.” 

Wo are discovered, I thought to myself; our enterprise has failwl. 
Nothing remains now but to sell our lives as dearly as possible. 1 con- 
tinued our march towards the fort, so as not to deviate from the instructions 
received, but in an oblique line, im hope of joining the remainder of 
our band, exposed to serious danger, shut in between the fort and tlie sea. 
We soon encountered a patrol of royalists, dispersed them with the bayonet, 
and took two prisoner^ ; and this bkirmish was hardly over when I heard 
the tramp of armed men along the torrent’s bed. Ordering my soldiers’ not 
to fire, we advanced with a— “ Chi va la? Calabria 1 “ Messina 1 " 

I replied. These were our w'utchwords. 

“ What’s in tlie wind ? ” 1 asked of Major Miss, for it was he at the 
liead of the “ Guides” detached for the occasion from the Genenil’s own 
hody-gnaid. 

“ We came to surprise the enemy, and the enemy has surprised us.” 

‘ Where is tlie rest of the column ?” 

‘ Marching in a parallel line with us in order to gain the mountain 
1 j' 'gilts during the night.” 

“ But how did it happen ? ” 

“ Iliipjien ! The coinmaudei* is a know-nothing ; didn’t even know 
’]ic position of the fort; but the least said the soonest mended. Oiir 
Mi wing had reached the bastions when they stumbled over a patrol, 
whom they bummoned to surrender. The patrol j’oplied with a discharge 
of inusketiy ; our men charged gallantly with tlie bayonet, and the patrol 
fled precipitately into the fort, leaving several dead or wounded on the 
gi ound. The garrison lired an alarm gun, and a few moments after, by 
the beacon -lights, we saw two luen-of-war approaching. Nothing remains 
hut to gain the mountains as best we can.” 

“ By concealing ourselves up there,” I replied, pointing to the rising 
giuund overhangnig tho main road, “we might take them by surprise, 
deciiiiate them with our near fire, disperse them, and in some measure 
atone for our wretched failurd.” 

“ The precise orders are to take up a position on the mountain heights; 
the utmost we can do is to keep watch on the battalion s march, and pi o- 
tfct our comrades in case they have not crossed the road in time. W^e must 
Seek a guide at the first hut,” 

” 1 have two with me.” 

Placing a few scouts at short distances from the road, we wound for 
an hour to our left; then, when we had ascertained that our comrades had 
out-distance'd the enemy’s battaliod, we followed the bed of the torrent, 
and continued our ascent by rooky and almost inaccessible paths, climbing 
up perpendicular juts aometimea ten feet high. If the darkneaa and the 

82 — a 
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exaggerated idea which, as we afterwards learned, the enemy had of our 
numbers had not deterred them from pursuit, we should hare been 
inevitably cut to pieces. How we regretted the absence of the scaling- 
ladders which we had left behind when all hopes of surprising the fort 
were abandoned ! In order to gain some of the rocky heights we were 
obliged to mount on each other^s shoulders ; then lower a musket to the 
last man, which he seized with both hands, and, pressing his feet against 
the slippery sides of the perpendicular wall, managed to struggle upwards 
until he came within reach of our grasp. Ready to drop with fatigue, 
the sweat running from us in rivulets, we followed the chamois paths 
throughout the night. Gloomy at our failure (we who were so used to 
victory) and grieved to think of Garibaldi’s vexation, wo were never- 
theless frequently enlivened by the sallies of the soldiers, many of wliom 
were university students, some having taken their degree. 

** A hut 1 a hut I ” shouted the first man who had gained the top of ono 
of our most dangerous ascents, and the hope of finding water to drink 
quickened the movements of the rest. Suddenly a gun-shot echoed from 
hill to hill. Instinctively each man seized his inufekct. “ It’s nothincf,’’ 
said a soldier in Venetian dialect, ‘‘my gun’s gone off and the shot Ins 
pierced my hand;” and in truth the palm was perforated by the biillft. 
We bound it up with our handkerchiefs and Jed him to the hut. Tho 
only doctor who had accompanied ns w^as with the commander ; so 
dressed the wound as best we could, and the brave lad continued 
disastrous march as if nothing had happened. 

A small iron lamp sent flickerings of lurid light acioss the Jow-ceilod 
room of the hut, the atmosphere of which was impregnated with soot. 
Neither our words, nor the care we took to soften our voices, availed to 
pacify a woman and a girl coiled up on a heap of dirty straiv in a comer, 
when they learned that it was our intention to take the husband and father 
ns onr guide to the mountain heights — hoping that an inhabitant of the 
district would lead us by easier paths than those known to our Reggian 
sportsman. We tried to excite their womanly compassion for our wounded 
comrade, we poured some i)icce8 of silver into the wife’s lap, we told her 
that we were Garibaldians come to free Calabria from the royal troops. 
It was all in vain ; the convulsive sobs increased. Garibaldi was a per- 
sonage and liberty an idea unknown to the inmates of that hovel. The 
appearance of such strange visitors all armed, in that hitherto inviolate 
solitude and at that hour of the night, had deprived them of all sensation 
save that of terror. 

Finding that his dogged refusal to accompany us was followed by 
menaces on our part, the shepherd at last decided to get up and dress 
himself. Fir^t, he hauled bn a pair of old fustian breeches which j«st 
reached below the knee, then fastened on a pair of sandals feshioned to 
a point and tied at the instep : both vamp and sole were made of goatskin, 
so that he walked as noiselessly as if he wore the shoes of Sleep. Phici*>S 
on his head a cone-shaped hat of rusty black oloth^ Ornamented 
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streamers of narrow velvet, he tucked a short jacket under his arm, and, 
his toilette completed, bade adieu to his wife and child, who dung to ,one 
another with the convulsive gestures of despair. 

The shepherd led us by easier paths towards the mountain peak which 
^\c wcie bent on reaching, and which, as the sky cleared, we saw before 
^\<^ in the dim moonlight during two full hours of uninterrupted march. 
At our feet rose the lighthouse of Charybdis, beyond lay a long luminous 
bt;ip of land which we knew to be Messina, and further still arose a 
colossal pyramid on which heaven’s archway seemed to rest, and that was 
Etna. The night breeze, tlie rarefied air, the sight of the horizon, 
refreshed our failing strength ; we marched briskly, as we were without the 
impedimenta of ambulance, provision, and ammunition trains, knapsacks or 
overcoats. Counting on a four hours’ expedition, the soldiers had been 
ordered to leave all such encumbrances at the Faro ; and now we found 
ourselves Uiunchcd into the great unknown with twenty cartridges apiece 
— vvithout rations, without cigars ! 

In rcj»'y to our reiterated questions our taciturn guide informed us 
tluit we wcie in Aspromonte; that fi)r miles around the mountains were 
desert (‘d; that the soil produced corn and potatoes; that the peasants 
Calm fiom the coast and from remote hamlets at seed and harvest time; 
II 'll] that the crops for the year were gathered in. Of these enlivening 
tidings the holdieis made the rarest fun, and towards dawn we gained the 
biiinmit of the peak, when what was our iistonish merit as an interminable 
]datoau spread out before our eyes, while in the far-off distance we 
dvfaciied a gigantic mountain towering to the skies. Seeing a hayrick 
near at hand we dismissed, our guide, hastened towards it and sank 
(xliaustcd oil the ground; but the bitter cutting wind so froze our vitals 
that our teeth chattered in our very sleep. 

AVaking to discuss the necessity of a foraging expedition, we noted a 
hortscman making towards us across the fields of stubble, and waving his 
hat as in token of recognition. Presently two mules, heavily laden, 
ajjjx ared in his track. 

“ 1 smell the animal fluid of ham,” cried a soldier. 

“ And I the vegetable fluid of bread.” 

“ And 1 see two barrels,” said the major, using his spy-glass. 

At this announcement a sweetly modulated flute sounded the notes 
of Ernani’s drinking song : — 

Bcviani, be\iam. 

“ A flute 1 ” 1 exclaimed, looking round in surprise. 

“It belongs to a young volunteer from Bergamo; he is the Orpheus 
of our expedition. lie fights and marches with his flute in his pocket,” 
bilid a soldier near. 

The drfnking song was followed by a polka. Blending their voices in 
** masterly accompaniment, several of our men produced a perfect imitation 
of violins and counterbass ; the soldici’S seized each other round the waist, 
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and danced like mad. We resembled accompany of virtuosi at a country 
festival rather than a handful of militant patriots launched into the midst 
of a hostile army, divided from our own people by a series of fortifications 
by the sea and the enemy’s fleet. The Ionian and the Tyrrhenian Sea 
kissed the Sicilian shores with their purple waves ; the island, veiled in a 
mist of golden light, seemed to tremble in that mysterious embrace; the 
murmur of the pine forests which clothed the distant mountain slopes, 
echoing across the plain, gave tone and colour to the idyll. Meanwhile, 
the horseman drew near, and we rushed towards him with questions 
and glad welcome. 

“ In the night,” he said, tlie nows of youj landing reached Reggio, 
and learning your whereabouts, the secret committee sent me to tell you 
that you will be joined by bands of Calabrians. Six mules laden with 
provisions were despatched ; four, alas 1 have fallen into the enemy’s 
clutches, but they will now be replaced.” 

Major Miss and myself then drew our visitor aside, in order to gain 
a clear idea of our situation. He informed us that the country awaited 
Garibaldi with the utmost anxiety, that the populations were prepared to 
second his enterprise ; that the Bourbon constitution had been hailed with 
contempt and derision ; that any compromise with the reigning family wa^ 
henceforward impossible ; that the troops were faithful to their flag, and, 
despite their reverses in Sicily, vrould fight for their king to the hist; 
that, besides the fifteen battalions echelloncd along the coast, ten battalions 
occupied the strategic positions of Mileto, and ’would impede our entrnn-'e 
into Upper Calabria with numbers three times superior. 

“ Oh, that we will leave to Garibaldi,” said the major ; ^‘he pows^os 
the secret of conquering the many with the few — of storming fortresses 
without any help from cannon, as he did at Milazzo.” 

Concerning himself our visitor informed us that his name was G , 

that he had been an exile for thirteen years, and had returned clandestinely 
to Calabria, to assist the revolutionary preparations. “ Garibaldi,” he said, 
will be content with my native province.” He then offered to cross the 
straits and convey our letters to the Dictator. We possessed a pencil, but 
no paper, and while y\Q were canvassing the soldiers to find some, the 
mules arrived, and for the moment all thoughts save of appeasing our 
hunger were suspended. 

“ Here’s paper ! ” cried the major, unrolling a form of caciocavalln. 

Taking half, he drew up his report for the Dictator, and on the 
remainder I wrote to my wife, who I knew would not believe me in the 
land of the living unless she saw my handwriting. 

Sans adieu!'' said G- , as he rode away. shall return 

to-morrow with a band of Calabrians.” 

He had hardly left us when the advanced sentinel of our little camp 
announced the approach of the commander’s coi 7 )s, and we suspended our 
repast to share it with our comrades. 

By still steeper paths than those which we had trodden they had 
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gained the plateau, and aprired tom and worn ; hnt the unexpected 
viandfl and the fabulous glass of wine distributed to each’cansed every 
one to forget the fatigues they had undergone. After breakfkst we con- 
tinued our march across the plain, and our Reggian sportsman led us to 
a factor’s house, situate at the foot of the mountain of St. Angelo, where 
we took up our quarters. Jt looked like a castle strongly built around a 
courtyard ; centenary firs encompassed it, temperafcing the almost tropical 
heat of August in that southernmost portion of Italy, and affording 
grateful shelter to our weary column. The commander and his staff 
ensconced themselves in the peasant’s house facing the plateau, consisting 
of three low-roofed, smoke-blackened rooms ; the rest of the edifice was 
divided into granaries devoid of grain, cellars without wine, haylofts where 
there was no hay, and stables untroubled by cattle. • 

The peasants gave us a cordial welcome, ceded their Ucarrow 
nuptial bed to the commander, and helped us to settle ourselves on 
tlie benches or on heaps of straw. The “ staff” was numerous, and its 
component parts worthy of note : one colonel, one major, four captains, 
one lieutenant, two ensigns. Three months previously, of these nine one 
was a poet, one a cloth-merchant, one a photographer, one an engineer, 
one a landed proprietor, one a farmer, one a notary, one a journalist, two 
were advocates. Nearly all had served as privates in the past wars for Italian 
independence, and therefore had been exiled or imprisoned ; courage and 
intuition atoned for the utter absence of military science. The failure of 
the plan for surprising the fort had diminished the authority of the com- 
mander, hence he felt the necessity of deciding on our future steps 
according to the counsels of his staff. In the first sitting, hold by the 
war council of nine on the morning of the 10th August, some proposed 
to inarcli on Coseusa, and provoke an insurrection in Upper Calabria; 
others suggested an assault otl Reggio; but the proposition that we should 
await the Calabrian reinforcements, and lay down as our object a series of 
sudden attacks in various parts of the coast in order to draw the enemy 
on our tiaok, and so facilitate Garibaldi’s landing, obtained a majority of 
votes. Tills plan commended itself to our judgment because, by esta- 
blishing our basis of operations along the mountains of Aspromonte, we 
could at any moment receive orders from our general. The peasants 
informed us that we should find sheep, potatoes, and onions in many 
portions of that immense Alpine groups and limpid springs of water 
everywhere. Thus the all-important problem of food was resolved. 

Before midday we were joined by a certain De L — , at the head of 
120 Calabrians, dressed like our shepherd in conical hats, short breecheS| 
and sandals ; they were armed with guns, bayonets, and wore iu their 
bolts two flint-lock: pistols and a knife. On the morrow at dawn another 

hundred jvrrived, led by P , and on the eve of the same day yet 

another, with €r at their head. With admiration I gazed on that 

group of one of the finest types of the human race. They were for the 
most part peasants from the coast bathed 'by the Ionian. Sea. Of twiddle 
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Stature, their limbs were vigorous and firmly knit ; masses of raven black 
hair hid a portion of the full square brow, so like the antique statues, and 
beneath the finely-pencilled, slightly-arched eyebrows, shone the large 
almond-shaped eyes, a tinge of melancholy veiling the vivacity of the 
expression ; the nose was refined, the tint olive, the lower part of the face 
almost covered with a massive beard. The head, by no means large, 
reposed on a Herculean neck, left bare owing te the extreme heat, and a 
portion of the breast, bare also, was covered with shaggy hair. The 
ancient race of Magna Grsccia seemed here preserved in its integrit 3 \ 
Assuredly two entirely distinct families inhabit the opposite shores of the 
Straits of Messina : for while in Calabria one notes the Greek graft on the 
Italian trunk, in Sicily the African graft on the Italian trunk is every- 
where visible. In short, the two countries, like the inhabitants, impress 
one with the idea of two different worlds 1 

Our council of war was now augmented by three new officers — 

De L of Eeggio, and G of Catanzaro, who presented themselves 

with the rank of captain ; and P , fioin Heggio, who announced him- 

self a colonel. Thus we became a council of twelve. 

P came to share our fate, and to strengthen our military opera- 

tions by his political influence : moreover, to surround his name in these 
heroic times with warlike fame, in order that he might present himself to 
Garibaldi on his landing ns the natural governor of the province, or as 
head of the National Guard. His political talents would scarcely find 
scope in the deserted potato-fields, but we felt the practical benefit of his 
previous labours in several of the neighbouring villages, whence provi- 
dential mules laden with food and wine reached us from time to time. 
He was about fifty years of age, quite the gentleman ; tall and well- 
formed, his face and voice were^ sympathetic ; his fiuency gained willing 
listeners; his well-known personal and political relations with Count 
Cavour, while they diminished his popularity in our camp, where more 
advanced doctrines prevailed, gave weight and importance to his name and 
counsel. An exile for many years, versed in political struggles, he had 
acquired the art of managing the masses, and a dexterous flexibility which 
avoided discussions : never tiring his hearers with long tirades, from time 
to time he put forth an idea which he had deduced from a fact, without 
ever allowing it to be perceived that the idea was the moral of the fable. 
His presence perturbed the day-dreams of our commander. Both 
Calabrians, each aspired to supremacy in Calabria ; each felt the other a 
stumbling-block in his path. The commander was a week-old Garibaldian 
and colonel ; but the fket of his having headed the first expedition vexed 

P ; it was a leaf missing in his laurel crown. It chafed him ; for 

although the attempt had failed, he k&ew that it gave a perilous renown 
to his rival. 

The commander’s extei'ior was not in his favour; he was a little 
bony livid man, posBessing neither eloquence, military science, nor ex- 
perience. He presented himself to Garibaldi with the grade of oolontii 
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affirmiDg tliat he knew bofth Calabria and the Calabrians, and possessed 
friends among the officers of the Altafiumara garrison. His patriotism 
was proved ; his courage taken for granted ; his established relations and 
his influence believed in. This sufficed for the General to nominate him 
chief of the expedition, for the buco.ss of which he mainly trusted to 
the officers and men placed under him. The failure troubled the com- 
mander but little, the fact of encamping in Calabria seemed to suffice 
liini. Some of the soldiers went so far as to say that ho had never had 
any intention of taking the fort, and manifested their disinclination to 
obey a man whom they had not known previously upon the battle-field. 
Anxious to distinguish themselves in Garibaldi’s eyes by some fact worthy 
of their past, the inaction of the present became insupportable to them. 
They wished Colonel Musa to resign his command in favour of Major Miss, 
the head of the Guides, a valorous and sympathetic officer, beloved by 
the ^\holo army for his conduct at Milazzo, where, in a hand-to-hand 
ronibat, he killed two of the Bourbon officers who had attacked Gari- 
baldi’s person. Several members of the council of twelve seconded this 
desire, and a hot and painful dispute ensued. Tlie Calabrian officers 
sided with the commander their countryman, and as a man possessed 

D'* iiilluence ill the province. P himself stood by him as a defender 

ul’ prudent measures and cautious strategy, wdiereas he knew into what 
t«urioii8 danger the audacious major would be likely to lead him. Finally 
it was resolved that Colonel Muss, retaining the nominal command, should 
occupy himself with the political agitation of the provinces, and that 
Mnji)r Miss should assume the military command. A letter from Gari- 
buldi, ordering the commander to act in harmony with the major, decided 
him to bow to this decision. 

These tiresome preliminaries hotiled, the major, a Calabrian, and 
myself descended to the shore on mules, in order to explore the situa- 
tion, strength, and movements of the enemy. Arrived at the height 
ovei looking the fort of Torrecavallo, we saw a battalion of royalists just 
returned from mass, and hastening to the edge of the promontory, stood 
ilhin musket range. The sudden apparition of two red shirts in the rear 
of the fort caused the assembly to be beaten ; and after various evolutions 
we w'ere saluted by a few shots which .wffiistled harmlessly by. This ex- 
periment w^e repeated on various heights;-— a portion of the enemy’s troops 
trying to surround us, while others wei*e placed ns skirmishers. Believing 
that we were preparing an assault in large numbers, a defensive attitude 
"as taken up for miles along the coast. 

Towards evening we rejoined our comrades, and, breaking up die 
camp of St. Angelo, marched across Aspromonte in a north-westerly 
direction, and, ascending ever, reached at dawn the plateau of the 
Forestall, ^whence rises the loftiest peak of that gigantic group. This 
"us the theatre of the tregedy enacted two years later in the self-same 
month of August. In an uafiuidied and desorted house called dti 
^orestcUif we took up our quarters; it is situated precisely wheare 
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^he picturesque peak risee from the level plain. BrigUt, pure wateri Bowl- 
ing in perennial springs, everywhere abounds. Having slaked my thirst, 
I lay me down to sleep, but after a few hours of feverish torpor I started 
up, bewildered, anxious only to escape from that horrible house. Thou- 
sands of insects were walking over ray body, and biting me without 
mercy; they seemed ants to the touch, but no! they were fleas of 
enormous dimensions. I ran to the brook, undrosspd myself, and drowned 
the impertinent intruders ; then iollowing the stream until it enlarged 
to a lake, I plunged in and enjoyed that luxury of luxuries — a cold 
bath. For five days no comb my hair had known, no water had re- 
freshed my face, nor had my shirt been changed ; though a pair of primrose* 
kid gloves which I had found in my pocket had preserved my handjj 
and nails tolerably clean. And now on issuing from my bath I remem- 
bered that I had no towels, and must e’en dry myself in the sun. Tliia 
feat accomplished, I found a soft bed of leaves barren in the autumn, 
and beneath the shelter of a grand old oak I slept a dreamle<«s sleep 
When I woke I was sufficiently refreshed to enjoy the grandeur of the 
scene around me. Oaks and pines and firs grouped in curious mas'^es 
the diverse greenery, the different structure forming n wonderful com- 
bination of lines and colour — robustness and antiquity being the only 
qualities in common. The groups being separated one from the other, 
the light that fell between them gave a transparency to these giant toi rna 
which rendered them both light and graceful ; chestnut, walnut, aTid minor 
trees lose up between the groups, and the paths and soft greens 
boiu'ath seemed the work of art lather than of nature. Situate bul a 
few steps from the rising summit, the soft temperature of spring a\.is 
abruptly divided from African heat, but in the night the cold was inlon-^o, 
in short, the sun baked us, and the stars set our teeth chattering. Tho 
plain forms a circle of many miles radius, and lies above Torrecavallo, 
Scylla, and Bagnara. At wide intervals a fbw huts and shoep-foldfl 
broke the strange monotony of the scene; the only point visible on tlie 
horizon was Etna’s purple cone. It was impossible, even in the hazardouH 
project which absorbed us, not to be at times subdued by a mighty awe. 

Rumours had reached the enemy that 3,000 Calabrians had joined us, 
and numerous patrols were sent as far as St. Angelo to reconnoitre, wliile 
two battalions were removed from Torrecavallo and St. Giovanni, and 
stationed along the heights. It seems that the peasants at the Futtoria had 
overheard tho proposition of some of our number to assault Baggio, and 
interrogated by the enemy, had assured him tliat such was our intention. 
Indeed, on leaving St. Angelo, we had set our faces towai^ Keggio, but in 
the night had made a rear front move, and reached the Forestall. 

A sudden assault on Bagnara wai now jMrpposed in the council of twelve. 

r resolutely opposed the project, affirnqing that in Bagnara alone there 

were 3,000 men, that the troops from Scylla would menace our flank, aud 
that nothing would be easiejr than for the royalists to surround us from 
8t. Angelo, and cut off our retreat upon the Forestall. He maintnia®^ 
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that by tnanoDUvring along the height! we should carry out our original 
plan of drawing r^ments on our track and ungarrisoning the shore, and 
that in the meantime fresh bands of Calabrians would come to our aid. 

Signor P replied the major, « we are not used to count our foes. 

The thousand of Marsala were victDr»'^lt Calataami, and such as were left 
of them stormed Palermo. We are consecrated unto death, and we mean 
to die worthily; if you and your followers decline to accompany us, we 
shall go alone.” 

The partisans of the audacious project were in a majority, and the 

nssanlt on Bagnara was resolved on. P haring emptied his wallet of 

objections, turned to us and said, — “ When I look at or listen to you 
brave boys, I adore yod 1 but you are mad I Nevertheless, I shall follow 
where you lead.” > 

At midnight we set out on our march across the plain, and commenced 
the descent by paths hitherto untrodden by human foot. The moon 
courteously illumined the way, but down those steep declivities we rattled 
over more ground than we touched with our feet. A roar of laughter at 
every tumble kept the column in good humour, and enlivened a march of 
ton consecutive hours. The Calabrians never laughed. Owing to their 
pojit-skin sandals they kept on their legs better than we did; moreover, 
t]i(‘ joviality and tlioughtleas gaiety which cliaracterize the Italians of the 
ISorth— especially tlie Venetians — form a strange contrast with the sad 
M riousnesB of the inhabitants of Southern Italy. 

As wc reached the spur which separates the slopes of Bagnara from 
iiiosc of ScylJa, we stationed 300 Calabrians on the crest, under the 
command of the soldier-poet of the staff, in order to protect our left flank. 
Olivo and lemon groves and vineyards^ studding the luxuriant slope, soon 
a^^urod us that we had gained an inhabited district ; the si 'jht of the azure 
soa, of Sicily, of the Liparian Isles, which owing to the v^ondrous purity 
oi the atmosphere seemed close to us, and, above all, the finding a decent- 
looking inn, put us in the highest spirits. Our soldiers seated themselves 
under the festooned vines, and merrily plucked clusters of zibihio* As 
the staff advanced to the inn, the host met us at the threshold, hat in 
hand, with a double-barrelled gun upon his Moulder. 

“ Excellencies I ” he said, his face beaming a welcome, “ Viva Tltalia [ 
Viva Garibaldi I I offer myself as your guide, and meanwhile midEe 
yourselves at home.” Over his shoulder two bright blue eyes gazed on us 
with girlish ouripsity. “This is my daughter,” said the host, moving 
aside, she will havp the honour of waiting on you. She is dressed in 
her holiday coBtuine» because she is a Garibddian.” 

Gua 1 I exdaimedi as a fafr beautiful maiden of seventeen osme 
forward and saluted us with easy grace, “ here we have Andrea del Saito*a 
Madonna^del Saoap.” Whoever has visited the cloisters of the Annunziata, 
in Florence, will rememheif the wondrous frescoes of Andrea, and the gently 
head of the Virgin, somewhat more human than Saphael's Madonnas, yet 
niore divine than ¥wHllo’i; the Calabrian virgin might b^re sat fbr that 
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picture. A fourfold square of co0ee«^loured cloth, bordered with golden 
inuge, coTered her head and descended to her shoulders ; over a white 
muslin dress she wore an elegant tunic of crimson stuff, somewhat shorter 
than her dress ; a body of the same material,' richly embroidered, especially 
above the elbow aOd at the border of the bell-shaped sleeves, was laced 
across her bosom, and rose gracefully on the shoulders, leaving bare her 
lovely neck adorned with four rows of pale coraL 

The sight of such refined and delicate beauty took us all by surprise, 
and I could not help asking our host where he had found such a rare 
pearl. 

Her mother,” he answered, “ was of gentle blood. I was born and 
bred a servant in her parent’s house. They said I was a handsome lad; 
however that may be, we fell in love, we fled and married clandestinely. 
Her parents disowned my wile, but we lived happily in our poverty. 
She died but two years since, and now my gains and my life are conse- 
crated to Luisa. She has never served any one, as 1 mean her to marry 
well.” 

“ When the war is finished,” I replied, “ some young Garibaldian will 
claim her lor his bride, 1 expect, and I hope I shall be accepted as 
compared 

Eccellenza,” said the host, ** I kiss your hand.” 

The maiden meanwhile had deftly spread our table beneath the shaily 
porch, and now the host busied himself with the frying-pan I could 
not take my eyes off Luisa’s tiny white hands, which a duchess might 
have envied, ns she poured out the wine. When the baskets of bread and 
sausage and the flasks of wine which her father had sent for to the neiir 
village of Solano arrived, she passed along our whole line, dispensiug food 
and enthusiasm. 

We resumed our march at midday. The town seemed within gun- 
shot. Along the shore we descried a line of boats, the inliabituuts 
hurrying to and fro, bands of soldiers here and there. A man-of-war 
from Scylla ancliored at a short distance from the beach, and a boat 
went off either to convey or receive despatches. No sign that the enemy 
suspected our vicinity was visible, but it would be difficult to avoid the 
spy-glasses from the steamer. Ordering the men to unfix their bayonets 
and trail their muskets, we advanced silently for half an hour, gliding 
behind trees, hedges, and vines — Bagnara seeming further off at every 
step. Suddenly we came on a rocky perpendicular descent, and were 
compelled literally to slide down a path hewed out in unequal steps, each 
fifty feet in depth. This difficulty surmounted, we reached vineyards and 
olive terraces, and going straight ahead, at half-past one stood right above 
Bagnara. I commanded the avant-gtmrd, composed of skirmishers from 
Bonnet’s battalion, and on reaching the entrance of the chief . street, a 
puerile desire to fire the first shot made me snatch a mUfAcet from 
hands of the nearest soldier and gratify my caprice. A sharp exchsngo 
of shots ensued; an assault which seemed to come ftom the clouds spread 
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tciTor and oonfueion everywhere. The frantic shrieks of the inhabitants 
were painful to hear, as they rushed down to the sea-shore to seek 
refuge in the fishing boats. It is quite impossible to describe the panic 
that seised the Bourbonites for the (first few minutes, but they numbered 
8,000 men, and speedily recovered their self-possession. The assembly 
sounded, and in half-an-hour various companies of infantry closed in on 
us from difFereiit directions, but after a sharp fire we succeeded in 
repulsing them all. Meanwhile, from the upper portion of the town we 
noted a rapid movement on our right : infantry, cavalry, and mountain 
liowitzers on mule-back were being sent in that direction, in order to out 
off our retreat. Under a heavy fire we retraced our stops, carrying off 
our few wounded. This time I commanded the van, and by the time 
reached the rocky staircase, my men had burnt their lust cartridge, and 
the Bergamasco musician, taking out hia flute, played Lit Bella Gujogitiy 
ail air of doubtful fame, which made much laughter. Baked by tlite 
burning sun-rays, how we reached the summit we never know. The 
enemy thirsted for an engagement, but leaving the inn to our left we 
reached Solano ere the Bourbonites could come up and shut us out 
of that strategic pass, as they had hoped to do. At Solano we ate and 
drank heartily. I was lodged in the house of a priest, who brought 
me a smoking plate of maccaroni flavouied with tomato sauce, and gave 
me a clean shirt in change for mine, wdiich looked as if it had been used 
to clean a painter's palette: still it was of the finest linen, whereas the 
pricht’s was only a limp cotton rag. 

It is consecrated,” he said, as he handed it me with a knavish smile. 

“ And the one you got in exchange will buy you iiiaccaK^ni for the next 
three months to come,” I replied. 

But the smell of the wash-tub bore me into a new world ; and in 
an ecstasy of comfort I was falling into slumber on the old-fashioned 
sofa, when a cry of “ the enemy ! the enemy ! ” sounded in my ear. 
“Come,” said the priest, shaking me roughly, “get up and go; don’t 
compromise me in return for my hospitality.” I yawned, and left the 
house to join my companions on the piazza. 

As I came up to them, a man rushed to us with outstretched arms; he 
had neither coat nor hat ; his hair was standing on end, his face livid, 
despairing eyes half starting from his head I It was our host. “ My child ! 
niy child ! they have murdered my child I ” was all he could articulate, 
ere he fell fainting at our feet. A cry of horror rose from the bystanders ; 
the soldiera cursed the fate that had left them without ammunition. 
I bit my lips and strove to be calm, but the tears filled my eyes* A 
bucket of water brought the wretched fether to his senses all too soon; 
then, in broken sentences, he told his tale:— It seemed that 1,500 men, 
proceeding by forced xnandies to Solano, in order to surround us, had 
halted at the inn, and threalened the young girl with death for having 
given food and shelter to Garibaldiiuas; but offered her life in ex- 
change for her honour. The father, who tried to defend her, was seised 
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and bound) and the awful tragedy was enacted before his eyes. The girl 
seized a kitchen knife, and vowed to stab whoever approached. A ser- 
geant dexterously wrested it from her grasp. She struggled to free herself 
from his embrace, and one of his men wounded her in the face with his 
bayonet. The sight of her blood seemed to sharpen their savage appetite; 
they fell on her en maase, and despatched her with countless blows. 
Managing to escape from his captors, the unhappy father had fled on till 
he came up with us, and when, amid shrieks and sobs, he had completed 
his tale, there was not a dry eye among us. 

Occupying a strong position above Solano, we awaited the enemy for 
full two hours, but, finding that they had failed in thidr efTorts to surround 
us, they dare not even approach the town. 

From that height my eyes rested on a spectacle such as I have never 
seen equalled before or since : the Archipelago, Eolio, the Gulf of Gioja, 
the Straits of Messina, and, at the two extremities of the scene, Etna and 
Stremboli. What a sea, what mountains, what light, what hues, wh?t 
memories of races that had disappeared, of civilizations that have passed 
away. And now the sun, shrouded in a purple mist, rested for a moment 
on the summit of Stroniholi, rinsing as a lone pyramid from the sea; them, 
flushing the eastern sky with tints ineffably beautiful, slowly faded from 
our sight. That magic sunset and the image of Luisa, whom at midday 1 
had seen so radiant, so full of hope and promise, and who was now 
a corpse in her desecrated home, mingled unconsciously in my thoughts, 
as, with melancholy steps, I retraced the path to the Forestali. After 
six hours’ march we gained the plateau, and, in the direction of the house, 
descried a light, which increased in brilliancy as wc approached. 

Tliinking that the enemy had pushed on from St. Angelo we halted in 
order to dispose our columns to the best advantage. But two-and -twenty 
hours’ march had exhausted their strength ; hardly had they halted when 
numbers sank down asleep upon the stubble fields. The Calabrians, who 
had performed but two-thirds of the route, were fresh and strong, bo we 
placed them in front to guard our <ianip during the hour of repOse 
granted, and then, with the utmost difficulty, induced them to part with 
five of the fifty cartridges with which they were each supplied, to be 
distributed among such of our men as had used up their own. Executing 
a flank movement, in order to reach the slope of the mountain, we sent 
out skirmishers towards the light, which was evidently a camp-fire. They 
returned with the news that fifty Calabrians were awaiting us, and that 
they had prepared -a supper of ham, wine and bread, and on hiwtening up 
we found them seated round a blaadng fire which they had lighted near 
the house. We ate merrily and drank an extra glass of wine in honour 
of our new comrades, who assumed the watch ibr the rest of the night, 
while we slept peacefully till the morning. The impossibility of trans- 
porting our wounded up those fearful had compelled us to leave 

them at 8olano ; the enemy took them prisoneni after our dsparitu'^ hut 
treated them kindly, as we had several of their soldaeM prisoners in ovx 
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handi. A njessengor sent by a patrol from Solano told ns that they had 
been conveyed to Reggio. 

“ Before the month is over we shall go and release them,” said Major 
Miss. A rapid smile of incredulity flitted over the astute face of the 
mountaineer. The same sentiment rendered the Bourbon prisoners deaf 
to our revolutionary propaganda. In vain I set myself to instil into their 
minds the religion of an Italian fatherland-offering them their liberty 
and holding out the prospect of a glorious future. Compelled to follow all 
('ur movements, to share our perils and fatigues, we never sucewidid in 
gaining the slightest hint as to the enemy’s movements, since to all our 
questions their invariable reply was — Non Rnccio. 

The mountaineer not daring to throw doubt on the major’s assertion, 
nor choosing to cany adulation to the point of pretending to believe what 
lie deemed absurd, made no reply, but lianded over a box of medicines 
find a bag of lint and bandages which we had ordered and paid for at 
Solano. Now for the first time the wounded hand of the Venetian, who 
had kept up with Spartan courage, was properly dressed; the quinine 
curt d some half dozen down with tertian fever, but lacryma Christi and 
bt'ofMteaks alone could restore the exhausted strength of more than a 
tlnzeu literally fainting from fatigue. A steaming soup made of ham- 
lu’otl) went far towards reviving the whole company, and the rest of the 
morning tliey sjient along the side of the stream to which they had given 
the name of Jordan, some bathing, others washing their garments and 
drying them in the sun. 

The council of twelve meanwhile held serious confabulation anent our 
situation. It was the seventh day since our landing iu Calabria; com- 
paratively few insurgents had joined us ; no tidings of Garibaldi had 
leached ua; the last letter from the Reggian committee was discouraging ; 
I)rovision8 were uncertain, since the laden mules were almost always seized 
i»y the enemy; our ammunition was exhausted. 

‘‘ Let U8 force our way into Upper Calabria,” proposed Captain S , 

just returned from one of his daily excursions to the outposts, fhe 
outposts were hia idee fixe^ and when the rest of the staff, after a long 
day’s march, sank down overcome with fatigue, he cheerfully went on 
his w'ay some seven or eight miles among the mountains in order to 
reconnoitre and post the sentinels. Bom in the Abruzzi, he partook of 
the iron nature of his compatriots^ the bears. Let us now reaqh the 
district of Cosenza,” he continued. “ The brave population will rise at 
our approach, and we Aall be able to offer Garibaldi a beach whereon to 
land, with ao entire province as a basis for his continental operations, What 
ciin we hope by remaining in these deserted forests, these mo u ntains and 
these precipices ? Here, Cadmus-like, we may sow our teeth behind us, 
hut we, shall not rei^p patriots for onr pains. If the enemy possess an 
ounce of common sfBflSi with the aid of a few patrpls he will out oflf 
our suppli^ and without opnoeding ua ih® honour of a battle, force ^ to 
surrender within five days, or to strew this C«lvary with our corpses.’ 
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The emphasis, the mixture of mythological and biblical allusions, the 
Abruzziore accent, the crescendo of the voice, the half comic face of the 
orator, the map of the world traced in sweat on the back of his brown 
holland tunic — a *^Miga inal/* in Bergamasco from “ oui* favourite ” Nullo, 
who as usual stood gravely looking on, twirling his long moustache, and a 
Bravo Cadmus ! ” from Major Miss, sent us off into a roar of laughter, in 
which the valorous and sympathetic Abruzziore heartily joined. But 
Colonel Muss, commander in partibus^ arose and said, — ‘‘ Wiser than you 

seem to think it, gentlemen, is the proposal of Captain, S . The 

expedition to the district of Cosenza will not prove less difficult or 
dangerous than our sojourn in Aspromonte — alienee it might satisfy your 
appetites for glory ; here wo have neither ammunition nor chance of 
obtaining it, so you cannot gratify your desire for fighting. Born in the 
province of Cosenza, my relations, friends, and followers are numerous, 
and I may affirm witliout boasting that my name is very popular there I 
There the populations will respond to our appeal, here our mission is 
fulfilled, and seven days have passed since we have received tidings of the 
Dictator.'* 

Colonel P , who while he blamed our daring enterprises a la Bagnara, 

relished still less the idea of seeing his rival borne in triumph through 
Upper Calabria, vehemently opposed the plan, declaring the influence of 
Colonel Muss in those parts exceedingly problematical. Hereupon the 
wave of wrath so long brinifull overflowed, and from livid lij)8 the iwu 
colonels stung each other with cruel taunts. 

Suggesting that they had better settle their quarrels elsewhere, with 

difficulty we recalled them to the question. Colonel P (who was the 

first to recover his habitual calm) proposed an expedition to Gerace, which 
Avould compel the enemy to detach numerous forces from his basis of 
operation in order to pursue us along the Ionian sliores. ** Thus,** said 
he, we should avoid being cut to pieces at tlie passes of Mileto and 
^lonteleoue ere we reach Cosenza; wre shall find ourselves in a populous 
and liberal district, and our ranks augmented, we can hold out a hand of 
fellowship to the patriots of Catanzaro, and establish iii that city the 
hearth of the Calabrian insurrection.** 

This is our post,’* said I, “ the enemy is down there, and yonder 
are our comrades panting to cross. Don’t let us rest till we have enticed 
the Bourbonites towards us ; what matters it if they surround, defeat, 
annihilate us, so that our army be enabled to land 7 Our descent on 
Bagnara succeeded admirably, let us repeat it elsewhere. Yesterday ve 
stocked our ambulance, to-morrow we may fill otir cartridge-boxe^ 
moreover, the plain furnishes us with potatoes, and the mountains with 
fresh water.” 

** Colonel Muss says that we know nothing of the Dictator’a move- 
ments,” exclaimed the other ensign, ** but when Garibaldi is silent be 
acts. ‘Precede me, and we shall soon meet again,’ he said when wo 
8tarte<J, and he always performs more than he promises. Without men- 
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of-war we cannot attempt a landing on distant shores with numerous 
followers ; but he is a bird of land and sea, and at this extreme end of the 
continent will alight sooner or later under the enemy’s nose ; here we 
ought to await him combating, ready to grasp his hand as he touches the 
shore.*’ 

I purpose an expedition to Pedavoli,” said Major Miss ; “ there we 
call procure ammunition, and organize revolutionary committees throughout 
the province ; thence we can menace Pal mi.” 

“ To Pedavoli 1 ” exclaimed Colonel P , there the patriot Romeo 

was murdered by the people. They will oppose our entrance, and we sliall 
be compelled to stain our hands with citizen blood.” 

Where the red shirt appears,” said Nullo, “ civil war is iinpossiblei^I 
ilie red shirt is the people’s uniform.” 

The march on Pedavoli was decided on, and athwart gigantic oak 
forests and through narrow gorges we pursued our way for eight hours. I 
had provided myself with a mule, which I mounted bareback, intending to 
economize my strength ; but the mountain slopes weie so steep that, in 
order not to perform a movement over the ears of the beast, 1 w’as com- 
pelled to dismount. Ke-asc(‘nding, I tried it again, and this time went 
head over heels over the animars tail, rolling down until a tree stopped my 
further descent. Nothing remained but to go on all fours, as even the 
Calabrians, despite their sandals and their special dexterity, were com- 
I elled to do. Halting his column on a plain sliaded by chestnut trees 
overhanging the village, the commander and his staff entered the ill-famed 
walls. Pedavoli is a large village lying to the north of Aspromonte, built 
in a narrow gorge, containing over 2,000 inhabitants. On that day, the 
15th August, it was bannered for tho festival of the “ Assumption,” 
enlivened by two musical bands from Palmi, and crowded by moun- 
taineers from the surrounding district. Stupefied by our inexplicable 
appearance, the holiday makers gazed at us with ojien mouths. We 
threaded the winding street in the midst of a crowd which gradually 
opened out in front of us and closed in behind us. 

“ That’s the house where Romeo was murdered,” said Captain S -■ , 
who, in *48, had served under that illustrious Calabrian martyr, and had 
been a witness to his tragic end. “ We must avenge him.” 

As he spoke, the door of the house opened, and a handful of our own 
Calabrians issued thence. They have fled,” cried they. Soldiers of 
the murdered Romeo, they had quitted their company unperceived, 
tind entered the house by the courtyard, with the intention of appeasing 
the ghost of the murdered patriot. But the family of murderers, 
fortunately for themselves, hud escaped to Palmi on the first rumours 

the vicinity of Garibaldians. 

Sending back with severe reproofk the undisciplinesl band, we entered 
tlie towii*hall« Plaster busts and portraits of the Bourbon family oma- 
niented the walls ; an old man^ decrepit and deaf, was seated in a greasy, 
battered chair with bis back to the door. He started as the major tapped 
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him on the shoulder, looked at us, recognised the unifonui stood up, 
pushed away his chair, and fell to wiping his spectacles. ^ 

** Are you the syndic? ” asked the major. 

“ I’m his secretary, Excellenza I I have served for forty-two years. 
I began my career as a jailor. I hope General Garibaldi ” 

“ Whore’s the syndic ? ” 

“ Giovanino,” said the secretary to the porter, go and call Don 
Sanerio. Tell him ” 

** Look sharp 1 ” interrupted the major. 

“ Yes, my son, make haste. Ask him to come at once.” 

Then turning to us, “ Illustrious sirs! I am expecting soon to retire 
on full pay. Your excellencies will surely not turn me out into the street 
with my seven children ? Viva Garibaldi for ever ! ” 

“ And these busts of Ferdinando II. and of Francisco 11. ?” asked 
Captain S . 

** I have two sons gendarmes : one an Urban guard, and one a jailor 
— office is traditional in my family.” 

“ And pray what office may yon have held when Romeo was 
murdered ? ” 

Ah, Romeo ! Good soul ! Pity for him that his fame should have 
been so stained.” 

“ Stained, you wretched Dourhon sgherri ! ” shrieked S-2 — . 

Stained, your excellency I stained by the calumnies of the govern- 
ment of Ferdinando II. Romeo was a pearl. I knew* him well, for I was 
liis jailor in days gone by. Here is Don Sanerio.” 

The syndic welcomed us courteously, ordered rations for our soldiers, 
and insisted on our becoming liis guests. 

Despite our reprimand to the would-be ayengei'S, the rumour had got 
afloat that vengeance was our mission in Pedavoli, and terror was written 
on every face ; we, on the other hand, distrusted the inhabitants, and kept 
our soldiers on the plain awaiting us with ordered arms. Natural curiosity, 
however, attracted the multitude to look upon the terrible Garibnldians, 
concerning whom miracles (in which the devil’s finger was apparent) 
passed from lip to lip. Tattered, sun-baked and emaciated, their refined 
countenances, easy deportment, and afTahle manners yet bespoke the 
intruders gentlemen. A ration of bread, wine, and sausage, and a cigar, 
being distributed, each paid punctually for his share, to the astonishment 
of the bystanders. Gradually the mutual distrust vanished, and villagers 
and soldiers began to fraternize. The musical bands were summoned, 
and the grand religious ceremony and the processioii ibr the Madonna 
gave place to a ball, which lasted far into the night. Patriotic hymns, 
taught and learned in a trice, were sung in chorus^ and by dint of this 
musical propaganda, with the aid of the Furlane, the Monf^rriue, the 
Tarantella, the villagers were soon filled with patrotio fire. They tind^* 
stood that we were not soldiers by profession^ but that we were fighting 
for a holy cause ; and soon their wives and ofaildreni fi>tgetting their 
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fear*, the Madopna and' the church, joined in the song and dance, and 
became enthnaiaetic Garibaldine. 

The syndic prepared a sumptuous repast, and invited the principal 
liberals of the town to meet the staff; but the Calabrian officers, who 
had led their followers to a sequestered (dope in order to avoid coming 
in contact with the villagers, steadfastly refused to accept tho invita- 
tion. 

«Do come to Pedavoli?” I smd to Colonel P ., as I arrived at 

hiq nook out of breath with hunting for him. 

“ To avenge Romeo ? ” 

“ No ! to eat roast cliicken.” 

“ I fear poison, or 'a random shot from a window ” 

I’ve just seen the syndic’s table spread; /lowers of rnaccaroni, gofden 
butter, hives of honey, choicest wines, fruits and flowers in abundance, 
^weet-scented linen, massive plate and beaming welcome await us. pn 
these conditions, my dear colonel, it is worth while running the risk of 
bcniff poisoned.” 

‘‘ Every one to his taste; I shan’t come down.” 

Eemonstrances were useless, so w^e dined without the Calabiian oflicers. 

Alter dinner, in virtue of the political authority conferred on him 
\iy the council of war. Colonel Muss organized a revolutionary com- 
mittee in Pedavoli, and sent circulars to all the principal towns and 
villages in Calabria, with instructions to collect arms, money, and men, 
smd to break out into open insurrection as soon as (raribaldi’s landing 
should take place. These circulars were signed as follows: — 

“ Muss, colonel of the stall’, aide-de-camp of the I^ietater, General Gari- 
baldi, commnnder-in-cbief of the expedition to Calabria, endowed 
AMtli plenipotentiary powers, civil and militaiy ” 

Messengers were despatched to Palmi to purchase ammunition, and 
convey it to Aspromonte. 

On the morrow we left Pedavoli, and .ot four p.m. regained our 
encampment at the Forestali, There we found a beautiful French lady 

awaiting us, the correspondent of the journal , who had quitted 

^lessina on the over-night. She told us that the Dictator had vanished, 
that anxiety and perplexity reigned in the Garibaldian cfiinp, and that we 

were mourned for dead. At six p.m. Captain vS , returning from the 

outposts, wmrned us that masses of troops were visible at the extremity of 
the plateau. Our Armida disappeared in a trice, bearing oft a Rinaldo 
from our staff. Major Miss and myself pushed on beyond the outposts, 
fmd in less than half an hour descried a large corps of the enemy divided 
into three ifirolumns, the wings marching in advance of the centre. At 
half- past seven some four thousand men with mountain howitzers, drawn 

in bi^tle array, occupied a four miles’ circuit. Their aim was evidently 
to cut off our retreat. Abandoning the house of the Forestali, we sent 
the CalabiianB to occupy the mountain peaks, our own men taking up 
position on the alopea. The sick insisted on being transported, but the 
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doctor did not succeed in saving liis ambulance traps, while the cooks 
left behind the sheep, the hams, and the bread which constituted our sole 
provisions. In a short time the enemy had gained the base of the 
mountain and penetrated into the forests on the slopes, while the centre 
pushed on within half a mile of the house, sending forward two companies 
of skirmishers to reconnoitre previous to taking possession. 

** I don’t see the fun,” said Nulio, who commanded the guides with 
whom I remained in the rear, *‘of leaving our sick comrades without 
medicine, and ourselves without food. Who’s for a venture ? ” 

“ I am ! I am ! ” cried a chorus of voices, and in thirty minutes we 
re-descended. After exchanging a few shots, we made u dashing bayonet 
charge, and under a heavy fire, rendered harmless by the trees, thrubs, 
and darkness, we gained the house and carried off in triumph our pro- 
visions, medicines, bandages, pots and pans I Fifteen to the transport, 
fifteen to guard, and not an ounce of food was left for the poor skirmishers. 
We were, however, too weary to eat or to rejoice, and having succeeded 
in our aim of drawing tlie enemy on our track, three hours were granted 
for repose. I cannot say that I profited by the permission, for, piotected 
only by a pair of linen trowsers and a shirt, I felt my vitals freeze within 
me. Under a wretched horse-cloth four officers lay crouching near me, 
and one of them told me afterwards that the piteous gesture with which 
I had extended my rigid arms towards it had so moved his compassion, 
that he had Hung a comer across niy knees. I remember that on that 
night I longed for death, and ix^alized the injinita vanita dell' tutto. 

My brain seemed as frozen as my limbs, yet I remember thinking that 
Cocito, where one freezes, was a far more terrible place of punishment 
than Malebolge, where one burns, could be, and that Dante understood 
what he was writing about. 

At last the three murderous hours passed, and the order to march 
W'as given. Alter twenty steps taken like a drunken man, I gradually 
recovered the use of my limbs and senses, and became myself once more. 
We inarched till dawn, and, among other consolations, hud to wade up to 
our waist through a running stream; but w^e walked ourselves warm, and 
laughed at our troubles as usual. Straight os an arrow tlirough forests 
and across mountains we sped northwards, in order to escape the enemy’s 
embrace, which would inevitably have crushed us. The great grief of 
our sudden departure was the non-aiTival of the ammunition, which w'e 
feared the enemy had surprised, and the absence of which rendered of no 
avail the natural fastnesses in which we found ourselves. We had eaten 
nothing since our breakfast at Pedavoli ; the supper rescued on the 
over-night made a scant breakfast to-day when divided amon|^ so many. 

We were now on the loftiest summit of Aspromonte, and had bidden 
a sad adieu to the potatoes on the plain. Lying down to rest in ]he most 
splendid pine forest that I have ever seen, some one proposed that wo 
should desoend to inhabited regions, and changing our uniform for the 
Calabrian garb, cross over to Catania in fishing boats ; another ventured 
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to remind us that in the morning the enemy had sent a flag of truce, 
offering to convey ub to Sicily without disarming us, and with all the 
honourH of war, but a shout of derision from the daring band covered the 
pusillanimous units with shame and confusion. Presently an enthusiastic 
cry of joy echoed through the- wood. Two intrepid inhabitants of 
Pedavoli, guiding three loaded mules along those arduous paths, had 
eluded the enemy’s vigilance, and had brought us cartridges and bread. 

“ Do you think the bread is poisoned ? ” I asked of Colonel P . 

« Why ? ” “It was made at Pedavoli.” “ But Romeo’s death ? ” “ And 
our life ? ’* “I see you mean to force me to forgive, and to eat the bread.” 

Calling our men around him, Major Miss, in a quiet voice, thus spoke: 

— “ Hitherto our efforts have been successful ; the enemy follows in our 
track, thus thinning his line along the coast. We are almost surroundecl ; 
it is hardly possible for us to hold out longer than three or four days; but 
now that the ammunition has arrived, we can at least die fighting. Yester- 
day morning I received honourable propositions to capitulate. I replied 
that Garibaldians never capitulate. Have I spoken out your minds ? ” 

“ Yes,” shouted five hundred voices, “ we will fight, and, if needs be, 
can die.” 

“ But if any among you do not feel capable of this sacrifice, let him 
depart while there yet is time. In a few hours it will be too late.” 

He ceased, and a profound silence followed. Then he asked, — “ Does 
any one depart? ” The head of each company replied, — “ No one.” 

Keeping our faces southwards, wx crossed the mountains from crest 
to crest, harassing the enemy by frequent skinnihhes, luring him ever 
farther and in increasing numbers from the shore, but never allowing him 
to out-distance us. On the night of the 17th wu quietly descended the 
opposite slope of the Apennines, and, alter a disastrous march of twenty 
hours over the chalky soil, uusoluced by a tree or by a spring, we reached 
a Rt(‘ep and narrow valley to our left. On the slope of a rocky mountain 
we could distinguish the white houses of Bova, which mirrored themselves 
in the Ionian Sea ; to our left, on a cone-shaped hill, stood the town of 

St. Lorenzo. Colonel P insisted on our going to Bova. “ See,” he 

exclaimed, pointing to it, “ the po,sition is impregnable; I know the inhabi- 
tants ; I can answer for it that they will give us refuge within their walls.” 

“ We are here to attack, and not to hide,” interrupted the major, “ at 
least, such, I imagine, was Garibaldi's idea when he confided this post of 
honour to our keeping. Let us go to St. Lorenzo ; thence we can harass 
the enemy’s line from Mileto to Reggio, as from Aspromontc we did between 
Torrecavallo and Palmi. 

While u^were discussing, the lyndio of St. Lorenzo came to invite 
us, in the name of his fellow townsmen, to take up our lot with them for 
life or for death.” We accepted the invitation, and were welcomed, with 
open arms by the whole population. The syndic insisted on entertaining 
the staff in kjg fionso. On the morrow we appointed a committee of 
defence and a victualling commission. I was chosen president. My first 
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act was to send a squadron to purchase flour and oxen, and another to 
fortify the watermill half-way down the mountain ; the defence of the 
position was entrusted to the Calabrese, while our own two hundred were 
ordered to harass the enemy by sudden assaults along the consular road 
which winds in a semicircle above the shore from Amendolio, Melito, 
Montebello, Motta-San-Giovanni, St. Lorenzo forming the centre. 

Calling the syndic apart, I asked him whether he did not feel stirred 
up to secure for his native town the glory of being tlie flrst on that side 
the strait to proclaim the downfall of the hateful dynasty which for 120 
years had dishonoured the brave southern populations, and the dictatorship 
of Garibaldi in the name of liberty and national unity ? 

But who will protect the inhabitants from the king’s vengeance ? ” 
he asked. 

We will I we who are determined to fight to our lust breatli. 
Besides, Garibaldi will soon be here.” 

The blood inislied to the checks of the brave old man, the perspirulim 
stood in beads ou his brow. “ Vedicimo!" he exclaimed, and imme- 
diately summoned the town council. 

In conical hats, short breeches, sandals, and shirt sleeves, the consc)i]»t 
fathers came; their hands were horny, their faces bronzed, but thur 
hearts were strangers to fear. Bolling drums summoned the people to tlio 
piazza, and amid deafening shouts of joy and of applause the inaugurutmi 
of a national government was proclaimed by the syndic from the balcoii/, 
and the uustaiued tricolour hoisted over tlic town-hall. 

“You have taken on yourself too lightly a responsibility, which 
result in the town being razed, and the inhabitants masAacred,” whlHpeicd 

in my ear the prudent Colonel P- ou the morrow, his dislike to all acti 

of a popular character oozing out. 

“ Well, I shan’t have time to feel remorse,” I answered, “ cousideiiiig 
that the first to be massacred will be ourselves.” 

The dialogue was interrupted by the roar of cannon near. We hastily 
recalled our men from tlic foraging expedition, for the certainty that 
Garibaldi had landed tilled all our hearts. !Marching in the direction of 
the cannonading, which never ceased, we met a messenger galloping 
towards us. He brought a note for Major Miss : — 

“ I have landed at Mileto. Come. — G. Gaiubaldi.” 

At 7 r.M. we reached tlio mountain height overlooking Mileto. On a 
parallel mountain, divided by a steep and narrow gorge, Garibaldi was 
encamped with 4,000 men. As they descried us, caps were thrown up, 
and shouts of deafening welcome rent the air. On the shore the 
lay stranded, and the Torino was blazing furiously under thi broadside of 
two Bourbon steamers, while a tliird sent us a thundering salutation in the 
shajxi of bombs and grenades. 

On the morning of the 22nd we were below Beggio. Garibaldi, ^ o 
had preceded us, had gained a height oommanding the city, and 
already begun the assault. We joined him at middey ; he wrung 
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handS) praised our lino of conduct, and inejbriated us with his wotidrous 
smile. The enemj, having gained a height superior to ours, commeuci'd 
a murderous fire, but the General soon dislodged them by a gallant 
bayonet charge : then finding that the fire from the fort of Heggio on our 
rear was very annoying, he ordered Major Miss to chouse thirty of his 
best marksmen, to approach the fort cautiously, and pick off the gunners. 

“ March separately,” he said, ‘‘and, if needs be, on all fours, to avoid 
the bombs ; 1 forbid any one to get wounded I ” And advancing to an 
overhanging ledge of rook he stood watching our descent. 

Major Miss entrusted me with the cummand of the thirty. 1 led 
them within half a gun-^ot of the fort, and so accurate was their aim 
that nearly all the gunners were killed or Wounded at their pieces, and 
alter two hours* incessant firing on both sides the garribuu hoisted thd 
white ilag, and the fort surrendered. 

On the same day, in consideration of the services rendered by thcj^ 
miee to the lion, all the staff were promoted, and I was made lieutenant. 




0 Brook, be still I 0 gentle South, 

Thy kisses cease amongst the noisy leaves, 

And only kiss my burning mouth I 

O Stars, make all your light lo poui' 

On him whose love to me so fondly cleaves • 

On him who comes, to come no moie I 

For now indeed 1 cannot spare 
Ilia first least footsteps; and I fain would see 
Far OS I may how sad they fare. 

Or shall I wislx that unaware 
lie should come near, and sweetly startle me, 

His liand upon iny arm ? — ^*Tis there 1 

O Brook, flow onl O amorous South, 

Kiss with a thousand kisses all the leaves ! ■ 

Ilia kisses tremble on my mouth 1 

But ah, kind Stars, let not your light 
Confuse the sweetness of my lover’s eyes, 

That bid farewell to mine to-night! 

Farewell I farewell to mine to-night ! 

FIUSDEBICK GKBENWOOl). 



There have boon, at all times, men whose habits of life have been an 
enigma to those with whom they have been in daily intercourse ; the 
more especially when those liabits, with the rarest opportunities of advan- 
tage, arc in direct opposition to the course best calculated to secure the 
goods for which all men strive. When we consider the errors of men of 
eminence, they strike ns as greater than those of less gifted persons, 
though they arc only rendered conspicuous by the talent wherewith they 
are associated. Artists are, proverbially, improvident ; but an examination 
of special cases will show that the default has been less that of the will 
than the power. There has lately departed from among us, one whose end 
has been an astonishment to all whom the fame of his ability has reached. 
William Behiu's, the sculptor, died in Middlesex Hospital in January last, 
after a celebrity of nearly fifty years — after a career wduch even to the 
last might have been splendid; for even his earliest essays in art rniBcd 
liim at once to distinction as a portraitist, equally in drawing, and in 
sculpture. Nollekena is believed to hjive executed more busts than any 
man that ever professed the art ; with the exception of Nollekcns, perhaps, 
no one has ever equalled the number of such works left by Behnes. Ilis 
premise.s in Osnaburg Street were filled with portraiture in pla.«?ter, a 
hopeless embarrassment of busts and moulds, perfect and in fragments, of 
royalty, nobility, every denomination of excellency, every class of public 
manhood, and every degree of childhood. All his studies of children were 
more than portraits — in order to succeed with them even at sixty he put 
on the boy again, and his command of outside expression enabled him to 
light up infantine features with a smile of the most winning innocence. 
In this class of subjects Sir Thomas Laurence has had few equals, but lie 
arrived at his results by means immensely laborious. Behnes’s finished 
work was inferior in polish, but he came to his conclusions with singular 
rapidity and precision, and the nature of his w'ork discoursed for itself. 

Such substantial evidence of industry and remunerative labour always 
suggested to visitors convictions of the wealth of the artist. To one, who, 
after looking round, declared such impression.s, the answer was — When 
I die, be that event when it may, there W'ill not be two penny pieces left 
to close my eyes.** His sad prediction wos reulixed to the letter. 

Among the last of his works were the busts of the late Lord Elgin and 
Lord Palmerston. The former is in the possession of Lady Elgin, but tk 
latter was never completed. It was kept so long in hand that Lord 
Palmerston declined continuing the iuttings.* This was at the time that 
the sculptor was busied with his two Havelock statues; the one 
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pefb^ ibe kit iMof Art BAae« opened the rtnmaalkm with^ 
«An 7 »nWi ay tod, from Pranoe?— bow do we atad with Louig 
Napcde^iSkl*’' 

Lofd pAtoearaton raised his eyebrows for an instant, looked aurpitod, 
but quietfy answered — “ Eeally, Mr. Bebnes, I don’t toow-^1 have not 
seen the i^ewapapera.’* 

Neither t|e sayings nor doings of friends or enemies made any lasting 
impression on him^ bnt he confessed, more than once, Aatbe never frk 
himself so smaJl as on Ais occasion. He tried to rally, bat wiAont 
success, and that sitting was worse than nselese. He committed many 
similar mistakea, all of which were essentially hamileaa; but although 
they had Ae effect of losing him patrons (many of whom might have been 
matured feA friends), they w*«re not of a colour to be magnified into 
crimes. ' the ooca^n of a visit to Lord Egremont at PetworA, befoife 
he had passed twenty-four hours under Aat nobleman’s roof, he was so 
unfoitunate as to receive notice that Ae prolongation of his stay was not 
desired. The error he fell mto here was Aat of ordering breakfast m his 
own room. Not, however, in any case was offence intended, where it was 
taken — a moment of reflection would have saved him from innumerable 
mollifications. But, Aoughtlesa beyond Ac instant, he was continually 
liable to be borne away by boyiA impulse, which was not understood by 
bti angers, and Ais even in old age. Hard things said to himself, he 
generally received so playfully as to turn seveie censure into gentle 
icmonstrance ; and he could not be convinced Aat his own sallies should 
be received in any other ^irit. 

Behnea was better than his repiitatzon, for, to compensate nay evil 
report, there was mudi good on Ae credit aide. His stuAo was open to 
all comers, and he wss ever ready wlA help and advice to students : some 
who were mdebted to him for the basis of a sound art education, have 
risen to high places in Ae lists of good report. 

William Bebnes was bom in London, in 1794. His faAer was Ae 
} oungcr of two sons of a physician, who was in respectable practice ih 
Hanover. The elderwof Ae two was educated for his flither’s proibssian, 
and berred in Ae BiitiA navy as a surgeon* The younger, Ae father of 
William BAnes, was apprenttod to a ptomflirte^znaker, and when he had 
completed his tono of service he came to London and married an Ehglish^ 
woman, by whom he bed Atoe tolls, of whom William, Ae subject of Ais 
P&per, was Ae rtdesi Tim Mfsr U reported to have been Ailful at his 
trade, but it k ttol toriaiii Art he over rose above the oonAtion of a 
joumeymwa. ’After Ae hirA ^ tto three boys Ae fiunily removed to 
iJnblin, where Ae rtdert bqgtoa to show a great natural taste to art It 
was intended Aat he Aertd kmkk AAer’s trade; and he da aul 
soon exeghed A A# totoArtgpMl toetirtif rt to wrk. Bat Ae fldM 
pr^ ^ is a rdtoed 

exultotioit to to dbarttoa Tha taato was cultittmteA m 
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fur fi8 me«m and opportunities admitted, and William Behnes joined a 
school in Dublin, established for the study of the figure, where his 
progress was more rapid than could have been expeoted even from his 
rare gifts. 

The family returned to London, and for a time lived somewhere near 
the Tower; the younger Belines still working at the bench with his 
father ; but as the former advanced in his knowledge of ait, it was deter- 
mined that the neighbourhood of Katcliife Highway wa^ not a field 
favourable to the development of such a pursuit; the family, therefore, 
removed to Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, and here it was that 
Behnes was at length enabled, after years of painful aspiration, to adopt 
portraiture as his future means of support. Had not accident made him 
a sculptor, he would have been a painter, and to the last year of his life 
it was a source of regi-et to him that he had not adopted painting. 

Tlie house in which the family now settled was rented b§r a French 
emigrant, named Chenu, by profession a sculptor, and of considerable 
ability. From this man the second son Henry, who afterwards assumed 
the name of Burlowe, picked up some knowledge of modelling in clay 
and this was a suggestion that formed the turning-point in the life of 
William Behnes. He frequently, in after years, referred to tliis as an 
accident much to be deplored. As a portrait-painter he would have taken 
a high position, even higher than as a sculptor. 

In emulation of his brother he began to model under Chenu*s instruc- 
tion, and succeeded with little effort, so effective was his apprehension of 
form. The Fjx^ich sculptor, who was a man of refined feeling and much 
kindliness of heart, must have been proud of his pupil, for he sat to him, 
and the result was an excellent bust. For Behnes there was an in*esi8tible 
fascination in the new material, although he had already before him the 
prospect of a very lucrative practice as a portrait draughtsman. His 
portraits were drawn upon paper, and also on vellum. On the latter they 
were worked out to a finish, all but equal to engraving. His method was 
novel, and his taste and execution marvellously delicate. These small 
works became in their way the most remarkable of their time. They 
wore the joint productions of perhaps the tliree brothers. Certainly of 
two of them, for the youngest, Charles, worked veiy assiduously at the 
ll^ackgrounds, the heads haviug been drawn and finiahed by William. 

Although the second son began to study sculpture before his elder 
brother, no sooner did the latter touch the clay than hii superiority 
became conspicuous. In ail remembrance of the two brothers, by those 
who knew them well, the first thought might be of the impossibility of 
comparison as to genius ; the second thought'might be of the impossibility 
of compaiison as to moral economy.. One of the earliest patrons of 
Henry Behnes was Sir Bulwer Lytton, of whom he made a bust, wWoh 
w *48 engraved in the Pilgrims of tbo Ittuue.*’ Although unqualified for 
the piofession which he had ohoaen, he iosteioed himself in eooiety by an 
honourable bearing and agreeable menneiii and in%b( hmre aolueved a 
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oertain standard in life, but less by his ability than his character. Had 
his busts been endued with any of the graces of those of his brother, it 
may be conceivable that, though deficient in the vivifying ft»roe possessed 
by the other, he might yet have been a more respectable poetic sculptor 
tlian Ms brother, but in his busts tliere was notliing whei-eon to ground 
such a supposition. William Behnes exhausted himself in his busts ; he 
had not within any spring of poetry or touch of sontimont; the little that 
he did in poetic sculpture was ditpcult to him, but he deemed it a pro- 
j.viety ; he would not be thought a btist-sculptor merely ; he believed it 
due to himself to assert himself among the professors of poetic art. 

Soon after the settlement of the family in Charles Street, Belmcs 
becairie a student in the Boy al Academy, whore the beauty of his drawings 
in the life school attracted general admiration. His name stands in the 
records of the Academy as the winner of three silver medals, for drawing 
and modelling. But this did not satisfy him, he became a competitor for 
the gold medal about the year 1818. The subject was Jacob wiest ling 
with the Angel, and he treated it with better feeling than he evinced iii 
any ideal composition since that time; but it was still characterized by a 
certain dryness which appears more or leas in all his subject studies. He 
— and las friends for him — ^made so sure of the gold medal, that his dis- 
appointment, when it was aw'arded to another student named Gott, was of 
the most poignant kind. He returned fiom the Academy much dis- 
heartened, and his two brothers, by whom he was accompanied, shared 
his depression. His three silver medals were no solace to him ; he had 
fixed his heart on the gold medal, and had failed. One of the masterly 
drawings to which was awarded one of the silver medals hung for twenty- 
fi\o yeai'S in one of the back rooms in Osnabiirg Street. The loss of 
this relic, and some others to wliich attached the only refreshing 
memories of his long life-struggle, had some share in the subjugation of 
that buoyancy of heart which had been proof against misfortune in oveiy 
other shape. * 

Behnes superst^ded at once the teaching of the good old Chenu— thus 
in the ordinaiy' relations of master and pupil, he never had a master. It 
vas enough for him to see the Frenchman’s manner of dealing with his 
clay. Behnes’s manner was entirely his own — his hand everywhere left 
on the surface the nioi‘bidez 2 a of the Italians; a softneas even in thfi 
marble, which would seem to yield to the touch. In sculpture there is 
greater need of a continuation of instruction than in painting. It is 
remarkable tliat all our best painters have become accomplished artists, 
without having passed through any term of pupilage, meaning that period 
of discipline in the atelier Of a master which on the Continent is considered 
indispensable to the education of an artist. The result of this cIom and 
protracted relation between master and pupil is, that there is a traditional 
resenibldlce in all the productions of foreign schools; wheieas among 
onrselves an unexampled freshness and an endless variety characteiize 
tvorks emanating from natural impulse. After the courses of academical 
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instruction have been fulSlled, the student of sculpture is yet much depen« 
dent on tuition before he can become acoomplidied in all the mechanism 
of his profession. Behnes saw Chenu model, and he did likewise, and 
at once excelled his inend. It is probable that he saw him also use the 
chisel — it is, however, certain that his first essay in carving was a bust 
unsurpassed in sweetness of finish. That delicacy and sofluess which 
from the beginning to the end constituted so much of the beauty of the 
works of this sculptor struck the artists of that time as something worthy 
of imitation, for the modelling of that period was generally hard and 
wiry. 

About the year 1817, the family removed to a house in Newman 
Street, the eldest and the youngest of the brothers still working at their 
jDortraits, but the former intent upon sculpture, earnest in seeking com- 
missions, and not unsuccessful in procuring them. The Bishop of Dmliam 
of that day. Dr. Barrington, became one of Behnes^s earliest patrons. The 
bishop sat to him at his town house in Cavendish Square, and seasoned 
the sittings with excellent and friendly advice, not without an expressed 
suspicion that admonition was not unnecessary, and a feeling that he could 
offer it less offensively than many other persona. ' 

But the bishop was more substantially friendly than in mere wordh, 
for he induced his nephew, Lord Barringtim, the rector of Sedgefield, in 
his own diocese, to sit to the young sculptor, and it is probable tliat the 
perfect success of these busts led to tiie statue of young Lambton — the 
son of tlie first Earl of Durham — the same that had been painted in 
crimson velvet by Sir Thomas Laurence. * 

Behnes carved and finished the bust of the Bishop of Durham enlii ely 
liimself, and it was altogether beautifully worked. Although now far 
beyond the instruction of Chenu, he could yet have had but little practice. 
The statue of Master Lambton was modelled at Lambton Castle, near 
Durham, and it occupied him six months, during which time everything 
at home was at a standstill. This statue bears evidence of study more 
mature and better applied than do his larger works, with a few exceptions. 

Behnes was not rich in available ideas. Uad it been otherwise, he 
could not have resisted the impulse to deal with subject sculpture, though 
with all Ills golden gifis the probability is that he would have failed, from 
a misappxchension, to name but one imperfection, of the giaces of the 
female form. Ho was remarkably quick in seizing incident, but slow to 
utilize it when inapplicable to the bust While yet in the North he was 
leaning one evening on the parapet of the bridge at Durham, and saw a 
groom ride a lady’s horse down to the stream. Before stepping into the 
water the animal extended one of its fore legs and rubbed its nose. The 
groom was seated on a lady’s saddle, and hence the sculptor conceived a 
statue of Lady Godiva ; but the conception lay by for twenty-five years; ni 
less than half of which time, had there been any succession of {fi’acticable 
thoughts, such an occurrence must have been superseded and forgotten. 
A statuette, however, was at length modelled—the horse having been 
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worked out by an artist who mounted Count D’Orsay’s small bronzes, or 
those that came forth in his name. The statuette was produced in marble 
for Lord Chesterfield, and as a pendant to it a Europe was afterwards 
designed, which was sent to the exhibition of the Royal Academy, but was 
never put into marble. 

In Newman Street, Behnes effectively established himself as a sculptor. 
He began there to receive pupils, and his pupils did him good service ; 
this was during and after the year 1819. Some to whom he gave instruc- 
tion have risen to distinction, but it was by the cultivation of a refinement 
which he could not teach them. 

In consequence of his sudden affluence in commissions, the premises 
in Newman Street became too small, and a move was made to Dean Street, 
Soho, where there was space to build, and here began the troubles from 
n succession of which, during the remainder of his life, he was never free. 
The place was injudiciously chosen, and the alterations hastily under- 
taken. Too sanguine of immediate fortune, debts were contracted. ^A 
lapse so sudden into extremities of evil in the absence of the great vices 
which hurry men on the road to ruin, and when he was neither without 
profitable employment, nor slow to make the most of it, showed in Behnes 
the absence of even a modicum of that prudence whereby men, even 
habitually careless, endeavour to shape their course for the best; ever 
buoyant, and sanguine of a bright future, even long after the age of aspira- 
tion was passed, he did not Hesitate to incur expense for what he regarded 
as professional necessaries. But he was at the same time fiilly alive to the 
liabilities wherewith he thus charged himself, and his conviction at the • 
time was that he would duly meet them ; hut it generally happened that 
his calculations were inaccurate, and thence arose difficulties which it was 
found after all might have been easily avoided. The want of foresight in 
these matters occasioned heavy legal expenses, which in the end, how- 
ever, were always paid, but after an amount of suffering which would 
have killed any other than Behnes. At this time his parents were depen- 
dent on him ; his home was theirs, and we believe they resided with him 
until their death. His manner of living and personal habits were of the 
least expensive kind ; whatever debts were incurred resulted from the 
prosecution of his profession ; ho was industrious and always employed, 
therefore was it inexplicable to his friends how he could be always in 
Buch straits. With any relief, however, even temporary, from the 
pressure which he at times endured, such was his natural elasticity, that 
he would go to the theatre on a flill night, and while waiting at the pit 
door, startle the crowd by his exact imitation of the sharp howl of an 
unfortunate dog trodden on by the throng. 

About this time, Henry Behnes changed his name to Burlowe, lest, as 
he said, his works should be confounded with those of his brother, of 
which there was not the slightest cause for apprehension. Henry Behnes, 
or Burlowe, as he chose to bo called, was an excellent person, and would 
have made way in his profession, but not so much from admiration of his 
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works, as esteem for himself. He died in Rome about the year 1834, 
self-sacrificed to friends who were dying around him of cholera. 

At length the premises in Dean Street were found inconvenient for 
the execution of such works as were now contemplated, and another move 
was made to No. 10, Osnaburg Street, where again costly adaptations 
were planned and begun, but never finished. At this time with common 
prudence Behnes might have realissed a fortune ; he had a succession 
of illustrious sitters, among whom were the Queen, then Princess 
Victoria, several members of the Royal family, and many persons of dis- 
tinction. His carving room, modelling room, and gallery were thronged 
with casts of busts that had been paid for at the highest prices which 
were then given for such works. In looking, however, through his 
ateliers, it was remarkable how few women had sat to him. For this 
there were several reasons, of which one of the principal may be, 
that although tenderly susceptible of the sentiment of beauty, he treated 
his feminine portraits too much as he had been accustomed to deal 
with those of the other sex. Again, even for his male sitters, there was 
but a scant provision of comfort, or even of convenience, during the 
tedious processes of the modelling. Sitters were introduced through the 
dust of a confused workshop, to a large and lofty room, with bare brick 
walls, tapestried here and there with cobwebs, and crowded to repletion 
with casts. The value of a well-ordered and comfortable room for sitters 
did not occur to him. Friends again and again urged the necessity of all 
the comfort that could be oflcred to persons under such a trial as that of 
sitting for a bust, and everything was promised, but nothing was done. 
Men submitted without remark at the time, but not without surprise 
afterwards expressed at the discomforts and inconveniences of the place. 
Ladies walked through the rooms, carefully holding up their dresses, from 
which they shook the dust before entering their carriages, and having 
seen the place once, returned no more. One t)r two of his early female 
busts are charming, but at that time, perhaps, more earnest labour and the 
advice of friends supplied that, which might have been latterly deficient. 

Some time after his removal to Osnaburg Street, he was commissioned 
to execute for Dublin a colossal statue of George IV,, in the robes of the 
Bath. Before this statue was finished many years elapsed, and the mis- 
chief that this wrought him is incalculable, for he thus became notorious 
for delay ; hence it was stipulated in many subscqtieni* important works^ 
that they should be completed before any portion of the money was 
This arrangement would be ruinous to most scolptorSi as it was to BehuW 
whom it threw into the hands of money-lenders. 0 

About the years 1840-47, a select circle sat to him. The pewci^ 
were all known to each other. Among them were the Earl and Counted* 
of Chesterfield, and the Duke of Brunswick. Count D’Orsay^ was the 
last of the coterie that sat, and proud of his breadth of chest, he insisted 
on having the neck and shoulders perfectly nude. The artist was obliged 
to yield to the count’s desire, and produced the bust exactly according h> 
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ihe natural proportiong— the chest bdng of a breatlfh siifficient for a 
figure of heroic stature. The resemblance, feature by feature, was perfect, 
but there was an absence of animation in the face, and the count’s con- 
tinual meddling and suggeationa in a great degree destroyed that which, 
left to the discretion of the sculptor, would have constituted the essence of 
a fine work. 

The count was ambitious of excelling as an artist; he professed both 
painting and sculpture. The only large bust perhaps exhibited by him. 
was one of, we think. Lady Canterbury, at which he had worked until he 
despaired of ever producing a resemblaixce. Belmes was rocj nested to 
look at it, and on seeing it, seized the head — much to the count’s horror — 
and brought it forward with a jerk. Having procured a piece of string, 
he quietly cut the head off and shortened the neck. In a few mhiutcs 
the bust was posed into something like natural ease. Here Behues 
showed himself the master — everything was wrong, and the sudden 
transition to right, in a wretched atteiiipt of this kind, was much more 
conspicuous than even a great improvement would have been in a bust of 
his own. He played with the hair, caressed the features into form, and 
left the whole in a fit state for the count to take other sittings. These 
visits to Gore House were continued on Sunday mornings until the bust 
was finished. This was one of Behnes’s good-natured acts, and they were 
not few ; it is, however, to be regretted that he should have lent his hand 
to a deception of this kind. 

The count enjoyed a n'putation in a certain set, as an artist — but as in 
the above case, his fame was based upon the labours of others. We do 
not allude to those pencilled profiles of which he did so many, but to 
actual essays in the arena of art The lute Duke of Wellington sat to 
him for an oil portrait, so also did Lord Lyndhurst. Both of these 
portraits were profiles, and both, it is believed, were engraved. Inde- 
pendent of the assistance' the count derived from Behnes, there were two 
persons regularly employed on his works — one was a painter, a man of 
skill and experience, who had for years been chief-assistant to Mr. 
Pickersgill the academician, and who had also assisted other artists of 
eminence. The other was an animal draughtsman*’ and modeller, of 
great taste and ability, who had long been engaged in preparing drawings 
on wood for the engravings in a popular journal. These two persons were 
Sfilaried, io- daily attendance at Gore House, until the French Revolu- 
|ipiV of 1848 induced Count D’Orsay’s removal to Paris, where he 
appointed to the office in which ho was succeeded by Count 
NieuWerkerke. 

These artists worked either in separate rooms, or behind screens, but 
they retired on the announcement of visitors to whom it might be 
desirable to show the works. The results of these labours were a beau- 
tiful an3 minutely finished statuette of the late Duke of Wellington on 
horseback, which was cast in bronze. As a companion to it— the next 
work was a statuette of Napoleon, also mounted. At the latter work, the 
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present Emperor of the French assisted with suggestiozM and ad 7 ice. A 
third was a similar portrait of the Marquis of Anglesea, also equestrian, 
and in the uniform of the Seventh Hussars. All these bronzes were, we 
believe, exhibited. These small works were a very long time in hand, as 
the modeller suffered so many checks from the count, who each time that he 
visited him, destroyed, by touching the figure or the horse, some of the 
delicate details — on one occasion he distorted the hind legs of the 
Marquis of Anglesea’s horse, by patting him roughly on the back to give 
breadth to the hind quarters. The reparation cost a week’s work. 

The painter also had his troubles. After the count had been working 
on an oil portrait during an hour and a half, it was his duty to rectify the 
drawing, assisted by the count’s suggestions. But he was in despair each 
time he was called upon to work on these portraits after the count. 

The colours commonly used in flesh-painting, and their arrangement, 
were always a matter of embarrassment to Count D’Orsay, insomuch that 
he requested his painter to have some - palettes made, with the names of 
the colours painted in their order on the rim. These palettes were made 
of zinc, by a tradesman in Oxford Street. At this time. Gore House was 
visited by many artists of high reputation — some of whom, at times, 
touched upon the pictures in progress. One of these touches surprised 
the assistant, who immediately exclaimed, that there had been one at work 
whose powers ho reverenced perhaps more than those of any other 
member of our school. “ Do you know the touch 7 ” asked the count. 

Indeed I do,” said the other ; and he named a distinguished member of 
the Royal Academy. 

Soon after the accession of the Queen, Behnes was appointed sculptor 
in ordinary ; but from his nomination to his death he was never, in virtue 
of that office, called upon to execute even one piece of sculpture. The 
appointment seemed to have been virtually cancelled, but no reason was 
ever assigned for it. Tlie nomination was at ledll^t a mark of the Queen’s 
remembrance of Behnes as the first sculptor to whom she had sat. Pro- 
minently among his children’s busts stood that of the little Princess Vic- 
toria, with those of the present King of Hanover and the Duke of 


Cambi-idge, both then boys, with many others not less successful. 

The best of his statues is that of Dr. Babington, in St. Paul’s : it fkr 
excels every other subsequently made by him. The idea is entirely his 
own — the movement and the living relief — but the whole was carried out 
by Watson, a sculptor of exquisite feeling, who died when he was about 
to proclaim himself a worthy disciple of his great masteri Plaxman. He 
was one of the successful competitors for one of the panels of the Nelson 
column. The statue of Sir W. Follett, in Westminster Abbey, was con- 


fided to Behnes, in consequence of the excellence of an antecedent bust. 
Tlie head is unquestionably a portrait, but the studied maintenance of 
drapery is tco feminine for a man. His statues were not numerous, but 
although not numerous it is not necessary to name them all. 

Mr, Baines, at Leeds, was considered a success in that quality in which he 
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seldom failed — that is, resemblance ; and this although the work was, we 
believe, posthumous. There were perhaps three, but certainly two, statues 
of Sir Eobert Peel by his hand — one in the City of London, another at 
Leeds, and perhaps a third in some other Northern town. For these 
statues there was a competition, and he won the commission, because his 
statue was considered the best likeness. Ilis last and his worst were two 
of General Havelock, one of which is in Trafalgar Square, and the other 
is at Sunderland, the birthplace of Havelock. The history of these 
statues forms the most melancholy passage in this mnifs life. 

It is by his heads that his name will live when his eccentricities are 
forgotten. His bust pf Clarkson merits a place by the side of the rarest 
productions of the most renowned master? ; and scarcely less memorable 
aie those of Lord Lyndhurst, Mr. Grnte, Mr. Disraeli, Dean Milinan,’the 
late and present Bishops of London, the Chevalier Bunsen, 'Mr. ]\Iacrcady, 
the late King of Hanover, and a catalogue of others, all remarkable afor 
ranch of that excellence which marked all his porti-aiture. Of feminine 
sculpture little can be said. Even the coarse and ignorant Nollckcns 
catalogued his duchesses and countesses : for although deficient in so much 
that helps a man on in the world, he yet did his best to gratify his sitters. 
Still, upon one occasion, even the\\ilyNollekens is said to have committed 
himself. The Duke of York, when sitting to him, said, “ Mr. Nollekens, 
my brother the Prince Regent knows you very well.” ‘‘ Knows me 1 ” 
repeated Nollekens. ** Oh, don’t you believe it — it’s only a bit of his 
biag ! ’* It was far from characteristic of Nollekens to give offence to his 
sitters ; nor did Bchnes ever give offence \vith intent, although he would 
with the most perfect innocence introduce theology to Bishop Blomfield, 
finance to Mr. Disraeli, or challenge Lord Palmerston on questions of 
foreign policy. 

It is at once seen from his statues that he had only studied the antique 
as a temporary expedient, and according to the feeling entertained by 
many of the greatest artists in Europe, he was right ; — but wrong accord- 
ing to the principles of the schools of his time. Since time was reckoned 
in Olympiads, there have been but very few men who have approached 
the Greeks in their own dear art— bas-relief. In modern times John 
Flaxman has rivalled them, but he lived too late or too soon — too late 
for the friendship of Pericles, and too soon for the just estimation of hia 
nwn countrymen. What we mean by a man being impelled to action by 
a throng and continued succession of available ideas, is markedly shown in 
Flaxman, His commissions were not numerous, but the ideas that he was 
continually embodying on paper and in plaster would in description fill a 
long catalogue. He had experienced at the Royal Academy a disappoint- 
ment similar to that sustained by Behnes. The two men cannot be com- 
pared, b^t in this they were alike — both on different occasions felt assured 
that the highest pri»e could be awarded only to themselves. Flaxman 
went so fer aa to invite his friends to celebrate the event. But the gold 
medal was awarded to Engleheart, and the circumstance roused Flaxman 
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to a course of self-examination, of which the result gave a colour of 
modesty and humility to all the transactions of his afber-life. The extent 
of his study and professional knowledge was amply shown in the evidence 
that he gave in reference to the purchase of the Elgin Marbles. 

Behnes was unquestionably endowed with a transcendent talent, but 
his great and deplorable error was that he lefl it in the rough, as nature 
had given it — and yet in this state looked to it to give him everything ; 
and, moreover, that in his case, it would reverse the righteous judgment 
which the world passes on abuse of opportunities. He was called upon 
very early in life to contribute to the means of the parental home, and 
this he did most willingly, taking upon him a great share of worldly caie 
at that time which should be devoted to education. 

The two statues of Sir Henry Havelock were the last of this class that 
he made. He had got up a posthumous bust of General Havelock for the 
family of the general, which was considered a very good likeness ; he had, 
therefore, some advantage in the competition which was held for the 
selection of a sculptor, and this advantage gained him a majority of tlie 
votes. 

It is a continual source of surprise that so many of our public 
statues should be of so low a standard of excellence. This aiises from the 
fact that artists of eminence decline entering a competition presided 
over by Tominittees without knowledge or taste. A case may bo sup- 
posed — a person of distinguished merit dies, and, naturally enough, his 
friends desire to commemorate his worth by something in addition to 
written eulogy. A committee is accordingly formed of persons perhaps 
excellent in everything, but entirely destitute of even the rudiments of 
art-knowledge. Certain of them know a young man of brilliant talent, to 
whom only such a chance is wanting for the establishment of his naiiio. 
Thus the prize is run for by aspirants without experience, and who have 
never really done anything in support of the partiality entertained for 
them by their friends. The monument is, of course, adjudged to him who 
can secure the most votes. Such is nearly the brief history of many of 
our bad statues, and the prominence of some of them impresses foreigners 
with the conclusion that we have no artists equal to a great work ; for 
assuredly, say they, your best men would occupy the best sites. Imme- 
diately after the French Revolution of 1848 there was an influx of French 
artists, who left their country with the impression that there was neither 
painting nor sculpture in England. Among them a sculptor named 
Cumberworth, a pupi* of Pradier, and French in evei 7 thiDg,but name, 
called with a letter of introduction on the writer of this paper. Ho was 
the author of several statuettes, in the manner of his master, which had 
become popular on the Continent, and in this oountiy; notably» W 
figures called the “ Hawking Party *’ — a lady with a hawk on Jier vrist, 
and a gentleman sounding a horn. M. Cumberworth said he knew there 
was no sculpture in England, but he wished to see any attempts ms 
might hare been made, or were now being made> ia that line, as he 
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iimile up hi8 luiud to settle in England. He was shown some of Chantrey’s 
heads and figures, by which he was much impressed. He was then con- 
ducted through Macdowall’s studio, and coufeesed that he did not expect 
to meet with anything like the tenderness disp’ayed in the figures of that 
artist.'- He had never seen anything like what he called the elan of 
Behnes’s lieads. On entering the passage of Baily’s house, who then lived 
in Newman Street, he stopped to look at the original model of the figure 
known as Bail/a “ Eve," ai d remarked that he had never seen so perfect 
a cast. “Ihis, he said, enthusiastically, “I have always considered 
Canova’s finest work — it has more of the soul of poetry, and less of 
theatrical exaggeration than all else he has done.” It was doubted for 
an instant that he could be in earnest, but he was perfectly serious. 
Mr. Baily was visible at a little distance, directing .some ptisaage in the 
carving of one of his large statues. M. Cuniberworth was asked if he saw 
the man in the blue-checked dressing-gown at the end of the passage^ for 
he was the sculptor of the statue in question. In reply, he only stared 
at liis conductor, and observed with a sneer, that everybody in the foreign 
schools knew it as a work of Caiiova. M. Cuniberworth was introduced, 
and Mr. Baily was informed that his “ Eve" was, in France, attributed to 
Can ova; and although the French artist saw before him tlie author of 
“ Eve,” he was not convinced, so rooted was his belief in its being a work 
of Canova. Baily bowed with a grim smile, but did not seem to feel 
complimented that Canova should rob him of the glory of his “ Eve." 
Cuniberworth did not desire to see more — he returned to Paris a few 
days afterwards. 

The engagements formed by Befcnes relative to the Ilavelcck statues 
were, in brief, that no money should be paid until the works were 
finished. This obliged him to have recourse to a money-lender in the 
City, into whose hands he fell so helplessly and entirely, that money was 
doled out to him a few pounds at a time, and this state of things con- 
tinued until both statues were finished. When the accounts were made 
up, the sculptor expected that he had yet three hundred pounds to receive, 
but, according to the statement of his creditor, he had overdrawn Ihe sum 
agreed upon. The price fixed for the statue in Tralalgar Square was 
somewhere about twelve hundred pounds, and for that at Sunderland 
about eleven hundred pounds were paid. In both cases the leading con- 
dition was, that both sums should be received directly from the committees 
by the lender. This, we believe, was carried out, and while the sculptor 
was making frequent appeals for some portion of what he believed to be 
his due, the money-lender died suddenly ; he was found, it was stated, 
dead in his bed. 

He hod relied upon this small balance out of these two sums to dis- 
charge Jiia immediate liabilities, which, after all, were principally an 
acoumuladoti of rent and taxes overdue, for^hio own wants scarcely 
exceeded a minimum of the necessities of life, and this made his case so 
much the more deplorable. 
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His disappointments with respect to these statues caused the break-up 
of his home in Osnaburg Street. This was, we believe, in 1861, He 
then took a miserable lodging in the lower part of Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, where he obtained a few small commissions, but his spirit 
was broken, his health began to give way, and he shrank from making 
known his condition to friends who would have assisted him. 

There were, however, two creatures- tha** continued to bear with his 
peculiarities to the last; these were a deal and dumb sculptor named 
Gawn, to whom Behnes had shown much kindness, and who had been 
more useful to him than he could have been to any one else, because 
both communicated readily by means of the manual alphabet. The other 
was a black dog — a rough mongrel of no recognized breed, and very 
unprepossessing to look at. This animal had adopted the sculptor for his 
master so many years ago that, as a dog, he must have been as old as 
his master. The latter tried, on several occasions, to lose him purposely 
in the City, at Hampstead and at Greenwich, but he always returned to 
Osnaburg Street, and showed an overpoweiing excess of pleasure on again 
seeing his master. After such a show of attachment the affection became 
mutual, and the dog was only absent from the sculptor’s side when it was 
impossible that he could be with him. If Behnes took a cab the dog at 
once occupied the right-hand scat, but if an omnibus was the vehicle, the 
animal hastened home, and there listened to every footfall until he 
recognized that of his master. 

After leaving Osnaburg Street our sculptor was no longer sustained 
by that vivacity which had in a great measure upheld him in his severest 
trials. In his poor abode in Charlotte Street he surrounded himself with 
a meagre salvage from the dispersion of his works. He maintained the 
appearance of occupation ; there was always a wet clay bust in the room, 
but his sitters were few, and they now paid indifferently. He was much 
concerned about his dog, which was complained of by the landlady, but 
he said with deep feeling that, after a warm attachment on both sides for 
so many years, he could not poison him. 

A fortnight before his death he complained of tingling and twitching 
at his finger ends, and some short time afterwards he fell suddenly in the 
street. The same thing occurred a second time, after which he was con- 
veyed to Middlesex Hospital, where he received every attention. He was 
not aware that death was so near at hand, although he felt he had not 
long to live. He was visited by his deaf and dumb assistant, with whom 
he conTmunicated freely by means of the manual alphabet and signs. 
Behnes threw his head back, and placed his fingers on hisAeyelids, as if 
closing them. His companion nodded. The sciJptor’s next act was to 
convey his widi that a cast of his features should be taken after death, 
which he did by running his fingers round his face fi:om the forehead to 
beneath the chin. His deaf and dumb friend again nodded. He instantly 
understood a sign, but the* dying sculptor, for such in truth then was his 
condition, was precise in his instructions. Having assured himself that 
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Gawn perfectly understood him, he wished to express “ not yet,” for liis 
own impression was, that he had some time to live ; and tliis he did, it 
is reported, by applying his thumb to his nose, so making a sign that in 
street slang is called taking a sight.” 

The poor deaf and dumb sculptor, who had been many years faithful 
to him, carried out his instructions— a cast was taken, fiom which it is 
proposed to execute a bust for presentation to the Royal Portrait Gallery. 

As soon as Behnes’s death, and the circumstances in which he had 
dii.Hi, known, there was a movement among members of bis own 
profession I'^r the creditable interment of his remains, Ilis pupils were 
the first to claim personally the privilege of paying the hist tributes. 
They are all men of' high standing in their profession. Mr. Butler was 
the first pupil Behnes ever had, Uie becond was Mr. Wcekes the Boyal 
Academician, subsequently Mr. Foley the Academician, and Mr. Edwards, 
and Mr. Woolner and others, in sculpture ; and many otliers to whom he 
gave gratuitous instruction in drawing. All these men have dibtingui^ed 
themselves highly, and each has yet a growing reputation. 

Thus, when all is told, the wonder increases that Behnes aliould xiavc 
failed to amass a fortune. His life was a long term of 'never->ceasing toil, 
and his personal expenses were trifling. But, on the other hand, all his 
Wi^rks were produced at very great cost, and the needless extent of his 
premises was the cause of the endless abborption of his means ; thus the 
pressure under which he lived resulted Iroiu the absence of economy in 
great as well as small things.' From what he has left behind him arises 
the thought of what ho might have left, and then the inevitable conviction 
of a life wasted in struggles with gratuitous difficulties. 
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Some of our readers may recollect tfiat they 
vere carried up last September to see tlie 
sunrise from a summit of the Jura range. 
1 hey must now take a higher and a wider 
flight, and croesing many h agues of land and 
"ater, deposit themwlvcs fora while in the 
picturesque valley of the Upjier Omiont- 
0,fnont de$tu,. It would be well for thsm if 
they were really in that lovely spot. A 
comfortable rustic pension at three and a 
1 alf francs a day without wine, or another 
lit four francs M'hich may be described as 
•imply luxurious, will sol the iimiii qnesfion 
at rest even fiir a Biitoii who does not change 
' ith the sky. The chenj er house is within 
whose Fiaini, A <• If . croqueting distnnee of the Grand’ Ean, 

the irlaeier * t ■waxing and waning jiower of the sun on 

fromt'Z fr- to hoUr, gometinu. 

Pv • *^^**^'*te ; on the tamer nde of the valley^ mucIi fln 

by the t^mparison is Btrangely out of place, the world is shut oiif 

IsenauT mnge over which Oiaumy and La Parc mkI 

ffrandeii/irf? ’ ^ I* opposite barrier h formed by the inexpressible 
or which contains the Creux de Champ, formed 

un e\c< n<i ^cks down which the glaciers creep wherever they find 
P on 0 the prevailing perpendicularity, and countless cascades of 
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every size and shape wherein most beauty may be found, come tumbling 
headlong with no such careful search. Once in the Creux de Champ it 
might be supposed that its precipices reach the skies; but on emerging it 
is found that nature has reared a higher trophy still, for clear abovt 
Hi retches up a steep and iceless mass of rock, the queen of all that region— 
the Oldenhorn. 

It was currently reported in the Upper Orinout valley that two 
English ladies had ascended this mountain a year or two before, and on 
inquiry at the pension it was found that a son of the house had bt^en 
one of the guides on that occasion. What had once been done by two 
English ladies, two English ladies might do again, and A. and M. had 
accordingly set their hearts upon making the attempt as soon as G. joined 
them, for, as in the previous year, that male person s holidays began 
rather late. In the Pension Gottraux there was a somewhat motley collec- 
tion of guests, and among them a remarkably pleasant family whose oldest 
son was a manly Swiss of sixteen or seventeen with much of botanical 
and other knowledge: Madame D’E. was anxious that her son should 
prove a good mountaineer, and to the great satisfaction of tlic Engliwli 
trio she proposed that he should accompany them to make trial of his 
powei’s. 

It was about half-past thre^e in the afternoon when the party left the 
pension^ the Oldenhorn overliead gazing with detiuut contempt upon the 
inuny ndieux. Never was an excursion commenced with such evil pro- 
mise. M. had privately confessed to A. a violent headache, with inter- 
mittent dizziness, while A., in her anxiety to cure a blister, had aggravated 
it to ail all but incapacitating extent ; D’E. D^^l I’un the point of an alpen- 
stock into the top of his foot a day oi two before, and G. suffered silently 
8j)asmodic premonitories. And never was such ])romi8e so belied; for the 
result was one grand total of utter enjoyment. 

The work fur the evening was to be a four hours’ walk by the Col ds 
Pillon, and up the left bank of the Reuschbach to the Chdlets d^Audon, 
which were to be reached between eight and nine o’clock and left at two 
or tliree the next morning, some one having picked up an idea that beda 
Were to be procured iu the straw in one of the cluster of ch&lets. The 
Grand' Eau has two main sources ; the one from the CreuX de Champ, 
eonsistiiig of the water which pours down from innumerable points of the 
Sexrouge glacier, and also of large supplies welling up from dozens of 
hmpid sources in the level meadows at the mountain foot ; the other sent 
forth by the northern slope of the same glacier, and bursting from the 
rocks in a clear arch for the last hundred feet or two of its fall. This is 
the Dard, and up its course their path lay until the fall was passed on the 
ri^^ht hand. There are few things more charming among Alpine delights 
flian to lie on a summer’s day on the richly flowered grass, beyond the 
farthest point to which the spray of a glacier fell can fly, and watch 
the span of the arch becoming broader with the growing power of the sun 
upon the ice : as the forenoon minutes pass swiftly on, the unbroken 
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(Stream flies farther and farther from the face of the rock, its volume 
sensibly increasing; trout might rise where in the morning all was 
dry gravel, and by the time that hunger ste}>s in to end the romance, 
the whole scene has passed through innumerable variations of beauty, 
each in its turn the most beautiful. This evening, however, their 
minds were intent upon other things; th»* Dard might leap and dance iu 
its wild fall as madly os it chose, they ha I no eyes for its grand and 
graceful fling : the thoughts of to- morrow’s labours and dangers sat visibly 
upon more than one brow, and perhaps some fear of coining beds intruded 
itself among loftier cares. 

After a time a small stream was niched which flowed eastwards, the 
Dard having passed away to the west, and for the rest of the way the glacier 
falls precipitated themselves into this stream, which carries their waters 
into the Saanc, and thence by the Aar and the llliine to the Gorman Ocean; 
so that of two falls from the same glacier, within rifle-shot of each other, 
one carries the ddbris of the Oldenhorn to puzzle the delicate fish of the 
lilediterranean, and the other will float a piece of Olden pine to be picked 
up on the silent sands of Scarborougli.* Even this jdienomeuon did 
not engage their attention long, for now Alexandre, our guide, suddenly 
left the beaten track which w'ould have led to La Iteusch and Gstcig 
(Ch&telet), and, crossing the stream, plunged into a steep and pathless pine 
forest, at the upper end of which he expected to strike a path skiiting the 
foot of the preciidccB on the right, by which means “ a good half-hour^ 
could be saved. But short cuts arc bad roads. After a mile or two of 
very hard work, each difl[icult step rewarded it is true by some fresli 
majesty in the surrounding trees, the party was brought to a sudden stop 
by a scene of such chaotic confusion as defies description by pen or 
pencil, ** Behold a true ehoulanent ! was all that Gottrnux could say, 
referring to the ehoulement of the Diablereta which was to be the next 
coM/’se attempted by the three English. And indeed that was exactly 
what it was : a vast mountain of rock had fallen, leaving a deep chasm 
from top to bottom of the precipice overhead, and sweeping down in its 
course a broad belt of the forest, and alas ! the very path for which the 
travellers had been making. It seemed at the first glance impossible to 
cross the track of the rock avalanche ; but in the Alps, as in other parts 
of the world, impossibilities arc wont to melt before determination and 
care, and in no long time the path was struck on the opposite side, at the 
point where its continuity had met with so sudden a solution. 3ut the 
W'ord “ path ” is a misnomer, if it conveys any such idea as it might do 
on a Scotch or English hill-side : it was a thing of faith radier than of 
sight ; and to “ miss the path ” amounted to a shallow euphemism for 

♦ Murray does not allow this. In his “ Clue Map of Switserland " (9th oditioni 
1861), he mokes the Saono flow on contontedlj till it has passed Freiburg, pad 
reached the battlefield of Lanpcp, when some evil impulse turns it southward to 
finally lost in the Schwarze See ; whereas the local belief is, that it flows past Laupea 
and fulls into the Aar some fifteen miles below Bemo. 
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breaking one’s neck. Unfortunately the latter was the form in which the 
affair presented itself to A.’s mind, and accordingly she did not display 
too much alacrity when the path came periodically to more complete dis- 
appearances at the critical points. Gottraux confessed the next day that 
he had brought them by this path in order to test their powers of head 
and legs, and that at one peculiarly awkward place he had turned to 
D’E. and whispered that the great demoiselle could not manage tl.o 
Oldenhom. He had not taken national character into his calculations, 
however, and A. nobly proved bim wrong when it came to the poinl. 

As considerable time had been lost in one way or other they now 
made what haste they could, stopping, however, to admire to the foil the 
grand loveliness of the broken falls of the Reusch, and before very long 
had ascended by a series of zigzags, with a constant lift as severe* as 
the Lantern Tower of York Minster, to the top of the precipitous rocks, 
when they found themselves on the edge of a small and almost lo^el 
pasturage — ^the Olden Alp, down the middle of which the Reusch cut its 
noisy way with the puerile waste of power of one whose first important 
plunge has not been made. The pleasant grass was dotted thickly with 
cows and goats, and the large cluster of ch^Llets lay agreeably near, the 
whole hemmed in on the east by the harsh and naked mass of the Sanetsch- 
horn, too grand to be grotesque, yet bordering closely on the fanciful 
in some of its forms, and on the west by the suspended precipices round 
whose other side their way had lain ; while at the farther end, as there was 
still light enough to perceive, w'ero massed the snows at the base of the 
Oldenhom, 'whose inhospitable steepness sflfords them no long resting- 
place on its sides. Above the snow^ and more to the teft, the edge of 
the Saiifleuron glacier (patois Tzahflmron) frowned seemingly close at 
hand, and brought home to tlipii hearts, not without an accompanying 
impulse of chill awe, the fact that they were approximating at this late 
hour of the night to the regions of perpetual ice and snow. 

At lost the right ch&let was reached, and they entered without much 
ceremony. There were human beings within, for grunts plusquam- 
porcine issued from the darkness, and as Gottraux’s tongue was only 
French, and the party had now passed from Vaud to Berne, D’E. inquired 
in his worst German whether beds were to be had there. The inmates 
evidently did not understand him, nor he their rejoinder ; but the others 
were hungiy and tired, and so took a hopeful view of the matter and 
boldly interpreted the sounds to mean yes and a welcome ; then something 
shuffled along the floor and began to blow, and in a few seconds tlm 
smouldering embers produced a blaze, and a motionless figure in au 
apology for a gown was seen holding a piece of unlighted candle, promptly 
put to its natural use by the new-comers. Knapsacks were taken off, a 
board was propped up to form a table, bread and vmrst and tea and coffee 
were uifpacked, and at last the landlady was galvanized into exposing a 
three-legged pan of water to the now handsome blaze, and producing a 
vessel of oream two feet high, from which they baled for themselves full 
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basixiR until all were for the present appeased. The fire was in the 
middle of the earthen door, kept within moderate bounds hj three stone 
walls about the height of the cream-jug, on wliioh dusky human figures 



began to make their appearance, creeping out from different corners ntid 
Hitting in lumps on the walls to enjoy the new warmth. Fortunately the 
housewife was a very superior woman, who comprehended that when a 
thing was asked for she must get it if she had it ; one of the men, too, 
was good for an answer or at least a responsive motion about twice out of 
three times, so that what with signs and what with broken German words, 
all things neces&ary were procured, with the sole and strange exception of 
butter, for converting what had been brought into a most promising meal. 

Suddenly, however, as they were on the point of sitting down to enjoy 
it, a rush of many feet was heard outside the chAIet, the door flew open, and 
with screams and yells a dirtier half-dozen precipitated themselves through 
the opening, and banged the door behind them. The first impulse of one nt 
least of the invaded party was to open in his pocket a large knife carried 
for feeding pui poses; but before he could do so, and before A. and M. 
had time or breath to scream, the intruders ranged themselves against 
the wall on either aide of the door, and relapsed into total inanimatenCKS i 
at the same time a rapid succession of angry roars, accompanied by 
sounds which showed that some homed beast was charging the ch&let 
walls — choosing, let us hope, the soft places — explained the irruption of 
men. The woman muttered something of which the word Stier formed 
a part, and pointed to a dark comer whence the men drew each a long 
pole ; and then, sallying forth as if moved by very deliberate clock-work, 
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they belaboured the unfortuuate bull until he took hiimielf off, “ He is 
diabolical when atrangers come,” she was understood to explain, “ and the 
very Tmfel if they are jvomen.” 

Tea was a delightful success, notwithstanding a practical difficulty 
which arose from the obstinacy of a rickety old bench. That piece of 
furniture was equal to standing safely by itself, and did not quite fall 
when one sat at each end and one in the middle, but under no other con- 
dition was equilibrium possible. This was only learned by tlie experience 
of two catastrophes, when the rising of one of the party was followed 
by the subsidence of the other two amid avalanches of plates and cups 
and food, after which it was enacted that no one must get up wit^hout 
giving due warning. When tea was finished, the subject of beds came 
naturally into prominence, and D’E. asked the woman to show^ the 
way to the expected straw. She shot^k, or rather swung, her bead in 
a hopelessly puzzled way, but at length, on constant reiteration of ,the 
word Stroh in connection with bed, she seemed to understand what was 
wanted, and opening a sort of door in the side of the place where they 
had fed, went through with the candle and pointed into the half-victorious 
darkness. She was not the only one of the group to point 1 This, then, 
at length, was the meaning of JStroh — the darkest, dirtiest little cupboard 
four feet high resting on the ground, with two beds berthwise in its 
height stuffed with squalid patchwork, the whole propped against the 
wall, and used as a table. The face of the upper layer of reclining 
humanity would be within an inch or two of the under-side of the table, 
a favourable position, doubtless, for speculating upon the materials that 
might be thrown on to it during occupancy, while the ^ower layer could 
enjoy the tattoo of a drowsy cowherd, sitting on the table and making 
music with his pendant iron heels. A. said, “ Never ! ” and M. said, 
“ Never I ” and the party fled. 

It now struck G. that, as com is not grown in great quantities at 
glacier altitudes, dried grass might convey more meaning than Stroh to 
their hostess's mind, and accordingly he put his idea into such words as 
his ignorance suggested, and also made imaginary hay. Now, at length, 
they were on the right track; sleeping on hay was clearly a routine 
affair, whereas Stroh was an unknown bed. This time she led the way 
with alkcrity through a hole in the opposite wall, and ushered the sleep- 
desiring five- — for Gottraux accompanied them with a lighted lantern he 
had picked up in detachments — into the stable where the cows were 
milked, empty now of all but one sick heifer. About eight feet from the 
ground a large shelf decked with abundant cobweb stood out from the 
wall, with a ladder leading up to it; holding the candle so that the hay on 
the shelf might be seen, the woman pointed silently to the primitive stair- 
oase, and departed. 

They looked at the shelf, and they looked at each other. A. was seen 
to shrink into smaller compaas as the involuntary hand drew in her dra- 
peries, while a blank grey look came over her face, such as was wont to 

84—3 
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appear there when impossibilities presented themselves for performance. 
Gottraux was the first to move : he had borrowed a dried calfskin from .one 
of the men, and with this clutched about him, and a fiery handkerchief tied 
round his bushy black licad and swarthy face, he mounted the ladder and 
flung himself down in an uncouth heap at one end of the shelf ; D’E. 
ascended next, then G. was ordered up, and M. led jauntily the female 
division. A. being tall, five or six steps of the ladder brought her face to a 
level with the shelf, and there it remained for some time significantly ex- 
pressing unwillingness to proceed ; for Gottraux was now sitting up on end, 
and with his calfskin, hair outwards, and red head-dress, and the pattern 
of the lantern-slide projected on his face, he made that part of the shelf 
look the reverse of tempting, while in its way A.’s own end contrived to 
look equally uninviting : however it must be done, and at length she 
crept up and subsided with a protesting shudder. But Gottraux was not 
satisfied ; he called attention to some foreign substance which cropped np 
here and there at the female end, and bade them extract it from the hay, 
when to every one’s surprise it proved to be an opportune Sivet, with 
which A. and M. at once gladly covered themselves. 

The order of arrangement was this : the five lay parallel, Gottraux at 
the extreme right, and at a small interval D’E., with G. near him ; then 
after a considerable gap came M., flanked by A. The lantern was put 
out, though not without dissentient votes, and then it was found that 
to those who were so inclined the holes in the roof presented favouiahJe 
opportunities for observing the transit of the stars. But little was 
done in that way, for the business of the night soon commenced in real 
earnest : it may be summed up in one word, fleas. If a supplementary 
woid be requii'cd it is foithcoming, and it is — snores. The former will 
convey a depth of meaning to many a troubled mind, but it is probable 
that the full force of the latter was never so completely felt as on this 
occasion ; for, considering all the circumstances, there was something so 
tmiquely horrible in Alexandre Gottraux’s snore, that its victims doubt 
the possibility of a successful rivJ performance. It was two distinct 
snores, the ascending and the descending, each frightfully complicated and 
subject to astonishing maxima in its execution, maxima being the oppo- 
site of lulls ; sometimes tlie ascent was a loud and jubilant trumpeting, 
ringing out clearly through the cold night air, and then again it was 
subtle music of more dirge-like type ; the descent was a deep prolonged 
groan, which shook the rafters of the building, and cruelly wrung the 
English nerves. Only the English nerves, for fortunate D’E. was so fast 
asleep that even an injustice to which he was subjected by G. failed to 
rouse him. Ideas of space and position become shockingly confused 
under such circumstances as the present, and perhaps G.’s bodily torments 
did not allow much calculation on his part ; at any rate, he conceived the 
idea that the snores proceeded from D’E.’s averted bead, and consequent y 
admonished him with gentle heel in the hope of mitigating the nuisanc^ 
This having no effect, ho became enraged and struck out with his e 
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elbow, taking poor D’E. in the short ribs : D’E. flinched palpably, but 

the snore at that moment in the full swing of a triumphant ascent — 

went serenely on, without the gasp which is usually observed to Ibllow 
an aggressive measure of this description, from which G. understood that 
he had made a mistake. Another disturbing element most unexpectedly 
appeared in the shape of loud idiotic explosiun>. of laugliter which broke 
at intervals from various members of the chdlet family ; not choruses, but 
solitary roars, as each one realized some unwonted scene of the evening. 

It was consding to humanity to know that there w.is no much of bfc lu 
these fellow-creatures, but the noise was a most aggiavating anti-soporiiic. 

About one o’clock things became a little better ; each member of the 
fuiuily itt the next compartment had laughed, the Ileas had exhausted 
their powers, and the snoring had become a normal condition of existence : 
it Bpemed almost poswble to sleep. But it was not to be. The heifer 
below had so for been quiet ; it now begtin to dance, and mountain bcifcis 
sound or #ick wear beUs. For a few minutes this was writhingly endured : 
then one after another started up, and declared it was time for br^kfast ; 
Gottraux and D’E. were maltreated into wakmg, a matcli was struck while 

th(^ were still in the hay, and then the party descended. _ 

Breakfast did not occupy much time, for no one was inclined to eat 

of a glittering ^ T^^tn is in the way of doing this, 

everything which its ra)S . cT^arh of chostly life in 

leaching farther than the membeis of the party were 

the heart of inanimate things. .^earance of a glacier, but seen 

by this time fantiliM enough wi > Sanflewon was something entirely new 
by moonlight the blue dip of t orders of spiritual 

existence, and they walked along in silent ane, as in t 

of .Si. . 

diabolic bull, brought them to some mg infant 

the first snow, forming a bndge over 

now, for its sourqM were bound up J a crystals— one taken 

smooth and level and delightfully awifth-moving eye — seemed 

to dance exultingly in Ae presence immediate neighbourhood 

began to break, marking in the amount of light, though 

by a change rather in the charac ^i-ices an imperceptible warmth 

on the proud crests of the „ther than as yet to the bodily 

of colour was suggested, to the m imnasmoned than the convent 

eye, whibh spoke of f®®. yes. ^After a time D’E. startled 

coldness of the virgin wanderer o glmdows, and when they all 

the party by announcing that he had two 
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stood in a row to mark the curious phenomenon, the eflTeet of the ten 
shade-pictures was very strange; if Peter Schlemil had been there, he 
might have come to some more satisfactory arrangement, but he must 
have made haste, for the conquering sun buiished the left-hand shadows 
before many yards more of snow had been traversed. 

But now the snow was no longer level ; smooth still, for it lay on a 
sheet of ice, but very steep ; and Gottraux cut foot- holes athwart the 
slope, by which means the highest point of snow was reached at the foot 
of the precipices on which it had been unable to lodge. These were now 
to be skirted eastward until they should assume an assailable character, 
and the skirting process was no pleasant one :"*ther6 was not a level inch 
for the foot to rest upon, the steep slope commencing from the solid 
j)erpendioular rock; moreover, the snow reached within four or five 
inches of the foot of the precipices, and that extent of sloping shale was 
accordingly the whole available path; while here and there the snow 
encroached, not soft and deep, but frozen into thin ioe of most persuasive 
sJippcriness, as the edges of such snow-fields usually are. It might be 
nothing to a practised mountaineer, but it was very trying for beginners, 
inasmuch as the slightest slip must have led to a long glissade down a 
slope of forty or fifty degrees, with ragged boulders below stretching up 
inhospitable arms to receive the prey. 

At length Gottraux came to a stand, and announced that they must 
now go up the rock on the right. It certainly was lower than it had so 
far been, and the surface was more broken, but still it looked alarmingly 
like a ruinous house side, and even Gottraux^s goat-like ascent failed to 
inspire confidence into the dismayed adventurers : it was mere ignorance 
on their part, and before the day was half over they had learned to look 
upon such things as a matter of course, and had risen to the requirements 
of the situation ; but they shuddered now — and the chair seems to sink 
through the floor as the scene returns — when the eye wandered disobe- 
diently to the slope of snow, and suggested the only possible result of a 
fall. This was the first of many like difficulties, for they had reached 
that part of the mountain which Mr. Hinchliff has graphically likened to 
a giant staircase with sloping steps ; the edges, too, of the steps were 
frittered away, and the loose shale lurked treacherously at the steepest 
points, like some ruined stair at the foot of which our explorations of an 
abbey or a castle are brought to an end. Every angular point of the 
body must serve for a hand or a crimponed foot ; the elbows must know 
how to cling grimly, and the knees, and on occasion the very .nose, must 
be ready to save a slip of half an inch from becoming a fatal fall. And 
thus they crept slowly up, Gottraux approving himself a perfect lady s 
guide, always cheerful, and taking a pleasure in making their difficult 
work leas hard ; encouraging them up the possible places, and dragging 
them up the impossible with the handle of his axe, they all the whUe 
feeling like infinitesimal units clinging to nothing, and oppressed by 
conviction which hangs about the face of a precipice, tlxat the slight^®* 
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puff of wind muftt blow them off. But there was a grandeur pf pene- 
tration in the absolute beauty of each vocal peak and mountain top, whitjh 
crushed scornfully through such human weaknesses as fear half undis- 
covered and incipient fetigue, and made its way irresistibly to those 
recesses of the heart where dwells the nearest approach to the appre- 
ciation of more than mortal loveliness. 



In course of time they came to the true level of the Sanfleui’ou glacier, 
and some of the party were anxious to make a digression on to its smooth 
and tempting surfacei which extended without an apparent break for 
leagues and leagues towards the east, and south, and west; but some 
roughish country lay between their present position and the nearest edge 
of the glacier, so the more prudent heads decided that it was best to get 
to the^op of the Oldcnhorn first, and take the Sanfleuron on their way 
down, if they had not found out by that time that merely up and down 
the mountain would be quite sufficient for their powers. 
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Their work now lay before them ; for the Oldenhorn rises in a sheer 
precipice from the west side of the gkcier, and the ridge up whose edge 
their way must lie sprang from the spot where they stood, and lay extended 
as it were up the mountain’s side like the contorted back of some huge 
antediluvian. Along this they toiled, a mark for the blazing sun, until 
the base of the final cone was reached, whose only accessible side was a 
mass of loose sbaly atones moving down bodily when a step w'as made 
in advance, and carrying the climber back through half the length of his 
stride. Here Gottraux made a determined stand on a narrow ledge which 
afforded no room for sitting down, but had the advantage of an agreeable 
back to loan against, and commanded an uninterrupted view of the vast 
Sanfleuron far below, from its very edge at the foot of the precipice on 
whose face they stood : they must get some /o 7 ’cs, their careful guide told 
them, before the last struggle. So the bottles were brought out, and they 
proceeded to get what fw'ce they could. None of the four will ever forgot 
that ledge of rock ; for there, for the first time, tliey saw in its full beauty 
the suggestive elegance of the chamois. Even that cabined creature 
which feeds on the sugar and bread of charity at the Giessbach Falls 
is a perfect incarnation of all that is sprightly and soft ; and the mere offer 
of a j)iece of Qemse at a table d’h 6 te always stirs up a sort of appetizing 
romance, notwithstanding the suspicion before tasting that some kid lias 
died to furnish that luxury, while after trial made the kid too often 
becomes an old goat, and suspicion becomes certainty; but in its wild 
state the chamois is irresistible, and the glasses wei'e never out of use, 
watching his graceful course as he traversed the glacier below, or stopped 
with head erect seeking intently and painfully the origin of Gottraux’s 
alarming Avhistle. G. had directed the guide to procure a rifle the day 
before, but unfortunately that was the day of the Hr at Aigle, and not a 
rifle or a powder-horn was to be foimd in all the valley. It made no 
difiercuce to the chamois one way or the other, for he was quite safe in 
G.’s hands ; but in descending they came close upon three more, penned 
up in 60 narrow a cleil of the rock that it would have been very diflicult 
for even him to miss thorn all. 

When the chamois had disappeared it was time to start again, and up 
the shifting shale they ploughed stiffiy and somewhat wear%» Did any 
one ever reach «the top of a mountain, or indeed any other great object of 
desire, without coming upon it at last unexpectedly 7 It is always a 
surprise in the last few yards or the last few minutes as the case may be, 
and so it was now. Hitherto they had seen on the right hand the smiling 
valleys of Vaud, and on the left, many glimpses of the world-renowned 
giants which lie between the la^ of Thim and Monte Eosa, but the 
ponderous mass of the Oldenhorn itself had shut out all the south-west 
view. No words can express their amazement and delight when this 
seemed suddenly to melt away with the last three steps, and they found 
nothing but tlie telescopic atmosphere on any side. It would be tedious 
and impossible to tell what old and new friends dashed out from eveiy 
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poiat of the perfect hovlzoni a negative list would be much more etmple, 
for the peaks that cannot be seen from that vuntage-grouDd of 10^290 feet 
are very few. On their way to the summit, the Combin had been the 
eastemmoBt of the mountains visible on the left hand, and Lad stood out 
with such massive prominence that they had believed for a time that in it 
they saw Mont Blanc ; for a different stand-point so entirely changes the 
character of a mountain that their familiar knowledge of Mont Blanc from 
another side was held to be no rule for their present position. But now 
they were indeed undeceived, when the veritable giant stood revealed in 
all that calm bewildering grandeur which its closer converse with the 
heavens has won. There is always a something about tliis mountain 
which appeals to a subjective magnifier in the heart, and the higherahe 
observer rises the greater the magnifying power; that is to say, the 
inountain looks disproportionately high as compared with other mountains. 
This is usually attributed to the comparative solitariness of the wlible 
position, but constant familiarity with the soaring outline seems to put a 
deeper moaning into it than this ; at any rate even Monte Boba, never 
a very striking mountain from the distant north, is dwarfed into a 
thoroughly secondaiy pl,<ce for spectators from the Oldenhorn, in the 
pi cseiice of its great rival. 

There was not a cloud in the whole sky, so long as the back was 
till nod on Eastern France; but over that country the white clouds lay 
fioecily, their upper side presenting the (ippearance of a large am^y under 
canvas, thousands of tent-like cones rising up skyward and clearly seen 
fi om above. Over no other point of the Vafit field of view was there any 
barrier between earth and noaven. The mountains clotlied from base to 
summit in glacial dress looked like some white-clad early Christian crowd 
at baptismal Easter-tide, raising the clasped hands of prayer and adora- 
tion ; with here one and there springing up into the eager attitude of 
praise, and seeking with aspiring palms enveloped in the bright garments 
of the new birth, to grasp the incomprehensible, to attain to the infinite. 
And the answering rays came down with abiding softness, and played as 
it were lovingly around the adoring head and on the hands of prayer ; 
and they sweetly lighted up the ascribing palms with divine phos- 
phoresence. And the spotless virgin in pure Cistercian garb of jewelled 
ice and snow, at whose voice when rai^ in wrath the Wengera Alp 
13 seen to tremble, and the rugged Carmelite at her side from beneath 
his concealing cowl, renewed evermore their worship and their vows ; and 
the ministering Engel-hbrner softly lurked behind. And nature unisonaiit 
Seemed to sing T’s Deunt ; and antiphonal harmonies replied, for Jacob s 
beam was there. But yet from all this loveliness the eye wandered 
continually to the lovely Sanfleuron ; a thousand feet below it lay the 
fair bodily form of the spirit of peace and repose, hymning heavenward its 
silent lullaby which soothed the weary climbers as it passed. 

However, frail mortalily has other senses than that of sight, and a 
certain unromantic member of its animal economy is possessed of a voice, 
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and of power to make it heard. A lady, io writing of such a ntoation aa 
the present, has spoken of the rich sweet thankfulness in being able to 
enjoy, which fills the eyes with happy tears ; but the males at least of 
the party omitted that ceremony, and proceeded instead to the enjoyment 
of a well-seasoned umrsL There was barely room for the five to sit, and 
on all sides except the shaly approach the precipices fell sheer down ; 
nevertheless, they made a perfect dinner, body and soul enjoying an 
inimitable repast. One creature comfort the former found very unex- 
pectedly, the keenness of the night's frost having caught a small patch of 
snow before it hod time to slip off, and pinned it there for icing the half- 
churned wine. 

When the meal was finished, they opened the cache and drew out the 
collection of wooden labels on which the names of all their predecessors 
were carved or written. A. and M. sought eagerly for the two English 
ladies of whom they had so often heard, and at length found them, one 
bearing a ducal surname, with a Christian name now honoured by 
royalty. Some of tlie ascents dated as far brick as the beginning of the 
century, and there were names among them that the world has heaid; 
but, to A. and M.'s gieat delight, no female name appealed excepting on 
the one label. G. at once set to work to cai*ve a memorial on a piece 
of wood bi ought up for the purpose, and when it was finished th<y 
all agreed that it was more complete than anything the Oldenliorn had 
BO far possesaed. By this time Gottraux was fast asleep, and as they 
kept an eye upon him lest he should roll off, it was seen that lie 
was going through some lively adventure : D'£. wa^ in the act of remark- 
ing that the dreams should be very romantic on such a couch, when he 
suddenly awoke and parodied the romance by exclaiming in the hu'^ky 
voice of returning consciousness, ‘‘ Le imtelas est bien dtir. Monsieur 
D'Espine When asked to give an account of his dreams, he said that 
he had been beating an engineer for declaring that the road from Gsteig 
into the Ornionts, over the Col de Pillon, could not be made : this road 
had long been hoped for by the inhabitants of the valley, and curiously 
enough the engineer was at this moment prospecting on the Col, and he 
told the party in the evening that he had watched them through his glass 
as they rested on the summit of the Oldenhorn. 

After two hours and a half had pa^ed away with that ruthless 
r&pidity which marks the march of moments of delight, they sorrowfully 
determined that it was time to start. They gazed on the charms they now 
must leave, with the long lingering look with which it is supposed that in 
an earlier stage of civilization a lover was wont to part from his mistress; 
nor was the mistress in this case unresponsive, for when the heart yearns 
to some snow-clad mountain, and cries aloud with the silent eloquence of 
the eye to its valleys and crags, each atom of the mountain has its voiceless 
answer ready, and gives it with abundant sympathy. But Ut length 
they forced themselves to rise, and once on their feet were soon equipped* 
The descent of the highest cone was a very simple matter, for it was only 
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neoenary to plant themselves every now and then aftesh, and the moving 
aiiale carried them down without any effort beyond that by which equUi* 
brium was maintained. This effort D^£. fancied that A. found it difficult 
to make, so he went to her assistance, and the two came sliding down hand 
in hand, preceded by a rattling avalanche of stones. The others of the 
party had reached the bottom of the cone, M. going a tremendous paoe 
with the support of Gottraux's hand which reassured the disziness she 



still felt, and on looking back up the slope they 
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bad been gradually raised up high between them, and they looked like 
ornamental dancers who perform on China mugs and gaudy tea-trays. 

There was another reason for M/s greater speed, which partook of the 
nature of a female mystery and was only explained later. Both A, and 
hi. were carefully looped up, but the sharp-pointed rocks which cropped 
up here and there knew how to catch the festoons and hold them impaled, 
M.’s was an elderly gown, and with a finished grace it always gave way 
on these occasions and offered no resistance to the rocks ; but A. was more 
stiffly clad, and her festoons struggled with their captors, while polite D’E, 
was always ready to stop and assist in their release. So that although M. 
reached the foot of the cone long before A. she reached it more or less in 
libbons, whereas A.’s more stately paces were encompassed to the end by 
untattered habiliments. 

At length the level of the SanHeuron was once more reached, and as 
they all felt perfectly fresh a digression was made on to the glacier ; their 
enjoyment of it may be gathered from a remark made in stepping from 
it to the rocks again, ** 1 could have walked there for ever.” The 
popular idea of a glacier gives it a surface like water frozen as it chops 
and churns in some narrow sea, and the cockney glaciers of Grindelwald 
confirm and generalize the impression ; but a more smooth and level plain 
than the Sanfleuron cannot well be imagined, excepting in the Sanctsch 
corner, where crevasses prevail to an alarming extent. 

If the glacier had looked beyond expression lovely fi om the height of 
the Oldcnhom, the mountain in its turn looked beyond expression grand 
from the surface of the glacier. The whole sea of ice was hemmed in by 
masses of rock of most striking character, but none rose with such glorious 
abruptness as th^t which had now been made a ffiend for life. The 
melancholy renmants of the three fallen Diablerets stood out with an air 
which told a part of their story, a story told in full detail by the chaos in 
which the Iac D«ii)orence has found a home, while the two that are yet 
to fall reared themselves to the skies with a full measure of preparatory 
pride. It had once been tlie ambition of A. and M. to ascend these, and 
there is certiiinly a strange fascination in the idea of standing on the 
summit of a mountain ten thousand ieet high, whose companions lie in 
shattered heaps in the valleys below, confidently expecting the fall of the 
remnant that is still left standing. But the ascent to the bird’s-eye view 
of the dhoulement involves a long chemindey and A. and M. did not care 
to have their clothes tom off their backs, while the real ascent of the 
Piablerots presents glacial difficulties through which no local giiide would 
undertake a lady ; so that on the whole they were prudently satisfied with 
the graceful and more possible summit of ihe Oldenhom. 

The glacier only escapes beyond its rocky margin at two points : th<^ 
one between the Oldenhom and the Diablerets, where its overflow forms 
the Sexrouge, a glacier which some weeks before had hurled do<^ huge 
masses of ice upon A. and M., — those rash adventurers having climbed 
up to its lowest point in a dense mist, — but had hurled them with so 
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xn^rciihl ft diacretioii that OLly one small piece took effect; the other 
outlet between the Oldenhorn and the Sanetseh, down which gap they 
were now to endeayour to make their way to the chftleta d'Audcm, fbr 
they had determined that the route by which they had ascended to the 
level of the glacier was impracticable for the desceut, when tlio whole giddy 
height and the steep slopes of ice and snow would lie before their eyeS| 
demonstratively visible at every step they took. 

They certainly did eventually get down, but to this day one or two of 
them scarcely know how. Gottraux, in his anxiety to prove the way 
eiisy — for he had quite come into the view lie had at first opposed — went 
down thirty or forty yards of the ice slope like lightning, thus tempting 
D’E. also to try a glissade. Poor D’E., however, got under weigh before he 
was ready for a start, and he shot down shapeless, providentinlly taking a 
line which brought him within reach of Gottraux’s p^erful arm. Had 
that chance of safety failed, the inevitable boulders were ready for iSin 
below ; but as it was he merely lost a little skin and his eau de cerise. 
Gottraux then came back, and piloted M. down in safety, G. under tab mg 
A. and bringing her also down after various little accidents. She was 
sometimes not very sure-footed, and at the steeper points his only i)Jan was 
to fix his alpenstock firmly in the ice a little in advance, and against this 
to place his foot, then A., holding his left hand, was to let hcrsell glide 
gently down till she rested on the upper side of this foot, when she could get 
a good hold with her own alpenstock, and then the slow process could bo 
repeated. But she did not always hit the foot in sliding do\\n, and on 
such occasions her feet of course slipped from under her, and with a wild 
shriek of ** Oh, George I” she flung her left arm blindly round his neck, 
and the two roUed chaotically down tiU one or other caught at something. 
One of these rolls was alarmingly long, for A. missed her accustomed 
clutch of G.’s shoulder, and brought her left hand, stiU tightly grasping 
her alpenstock, heavily upon his unfortunate nose, so that he commtnccd 
the roll in a half-stunned state. M. and Gottraux were not without their 
tumbles too, but the others were far too much occupied to take any notice 


of them. . , 

At the foot of the glaoicr they spent & long time in oollcctog toe 
lovely flowers which have chosen that inclement region for t leii a i 
tation ; one, the feiyest of them all, lafrMe soldanelU, with ite delicate lilw 
fringes, bursting through the hard crusted edges ^ .t” 

meltings of the snow and ice. Each of the fire contnv o “ 
specimen than the others of the happily-na™*^ velvet pu « arabette 
introduced in a German tale of conjugal happiness r^tored : 
with leaves like mose of the plants which lower fa es ® ’ 

seemed to fill its proper place at the edge of the ^ 

various rsnunoulaoee, the small red glacial ranuno m, ' 
of the anemone hJlearB de Ifarciese, and the ^ * j’^don were at 

length reached, the only disappointment having b®en 



Imp Mi BOV ia the hee^and legaof iilieiiiH^„w^ ^ 
vMMt had oafflmd flnm (he Aotienmt mit prudontlf wroiiM»iiBd th« 
fta^ ami non boamttitil iwtte b]$ the omum of the SoBidt vaa ehoaen. 
They wore awt by Manjtoii O’S.viib a per^^in gt«i OMMioi^for her 
aoa'o aalMgri dw boim hme, and fog^ by bar with a banquet of 
Oroan id a obilot; the two pavtaM then vaited and readtod the pmm, 
widi iaga imiiDviied and ^ or io aigna of ft^gue* at aevea o’okwk in 
tba eToning, the five ibavfasf that made a hard day of aevaateen hours 
Oiftar a hard night of three. Bat fvea then, and mneh more now, they 
oould think only of tho ddighta of the day, fiw all its hardships were 
ploaaano and its dangors triomphs; and of the night it may be ssul, 
that in the oourse e£ time they have oomd* to look upon it as a nuwt 
amosing experteoae.* 





My JsnBY 



|R«r|»rtt pigltr|. 

A«r JETM^iwf*) 


Ht Km ir«m. 

£ awaj l&n^mS 
aiglMi tmrnh^ mllar auiir mat-* 
r^je---iha$ j* jto wy, 
tlie aiiiwn «i£ ima je$ib tQ 
the bpring of the next ; end 
«]1 thin time ires $pen% in 
aeenee nrhieh kept me ie e 
sirifUjr cbattging rhapsodj 
of surprise. Now at last I 
saw the world ; straDge seasy 
strange skies, strange oitie^ 
md what was still mniie 
unknown to me, men and 
women; kar of them llwfit 
little experienee till 
nor had 1 eror troublad mgr 
foncj man with wlml I 
Mnutiuif# hiaid of .m “ society " than with what I read of aa tiha Smtlt 
bea Uaada. ThiB luck of curioaity I attribute to my breeding |d (iit 
foreet, when I had-nerei any empathy except aooh «• an inai^iimtiiri 
««lf eontentiiig child may find in tree* and ohnida and tMa, And ttm 
moaa m Oie treea, and the tiny bugr thinga that in the «ted^ 
and the thcwwnd aonnda of natpra wldtdi, mhmit yon liavo loarat t|wak 
make vp n l«ngna|p thitt filk dM with n peftn inanUtig: MMt 
a pagan &idt more enbde thnn any gained £roin boek*-^aA 
the tnind men, and keapa it more a whaleeamp bretiaj drU, bad 
ksa Ska a lot and mpoiy ftohny. W(d^ affh ldda% and oidhf inmn 
heantiltd mmy qr* eaq’ to readj tod aaer tlMi WB mw 
at4 mom^, thay «me BHme dSto^ lanarthtt flmyiifti df eaa» *ii m> i # t 
thqr man noan^ mad dNiitm%» to# aapaaltov I # ttotlHto S* 
«to*mi.‘ Oianmef whl«k awmand to he dvptol Swt# 

toy mom M iitok •mhition 

«w»if inhMftiJi |iwi»d i ^n ii imto m a tto# UPMwtof jdliW litolS 
TO L toll, laiiatod to » AM# to im# M4 m 






^i mEKSKMaiFMLaam ‘ilWMBli^ WHgm 

fjffnRHVI^H^^^^n^rarrBI^ UL?QCraMRRffli^^^9R& 

1|«»^I «Qm$d«i9« I4I^«I 9f 


' li]^ tifuf 

my kmAmiA m^cfeA m 1 ^ <%ll pip% 

^cmaeious ^ &iit^ ki^d p{ adsiirat^n fljiW ^ by Jove. 

Moreoii^or, p^U e^i^bm abo#od A 'cowii' dkdi^tilBh 

between mp hvuA>a]id nod osyi^, to itfiiita tu* of course, 

ivas because of bis bluuter lusauerei Ms uo-eouii^e^ttob his modes 

ofspeeohibb Je m sols §»mt of l^ng ^‘uobodjr;^ au^spbo knows 7^. 
petbnim there was something iu tbo thsi wmle bis wjft was yet la 
jher teens, be had al^slusd the see jforty. 

More than once this oondinRra of tb^oga set mj mind in Ba<h a mood 
that it was as if the leaf ie8o!iiteIy^&>biitd4tsidf ba^ into the bud again* 
More than once, In other moods, 1 bad to e^oSat a ^px|ok bt^ yang of 
pleasure at seeing how troubled and ^UssjM my husband iook^ ^bea a 
knot of young gallants, beandfttll|: wblAeie^ aUmmUed to iitifk oneta 
about my deck oha^, or when one of tbesb, would do me some timing 
service obviously needed, but which da never myt must be wi^eoiae tW 
it was accomplished : acoomplished, toe, very often, with an ostentation 
meant to point a husband's indifference or stupidity. Ah, but jt was 
messieurs the gallants who were stupid. What dH tk^ know ? If they 
detected any batterings of satisfaction on my face, I hppe they were 
not deceived: it was only because of that little pang of delight at his 
troubled countenance, which had its most grateful respemsc far deeper in 
my heart than could be reached by any ceremonial kindness of handing a 
chair or a ^awl. Why should it not be my duty to hand chairs and 
wraps for him ? 

But it did not please me that ht ihould be veiled without reason, or 
made to feel ashamed when there was no shame. It did not please me 
that he should take the subtle small distinctions that were made between 


us with less resentment than I didr-^ though they were natural, or a 
pi ice to be paid for one who was the very creature of his kindness. 
They offended me— they could not have been delightfiil to him; and yet 
wherever amusement and gay company w’ere accessible (it Was winter then, 
you jenow), there he took me mo«t faitbftilly, Tou came to see the 
world, my dear,** said ho, “ and it is nothing but r^ght you should do so* 
You are not to be a h«nmt or a nurse yet awhile j snd if I don't show 
much pleasure in this sort of thing, 1 feel it sB the name.” But I was not 
to be deceived by such diongenuous generosity ; while &r my own part, 
what he ca3M the wodd ” propounded too many pwedes of act and 
motive to bo ec^ed without fear* Mj happiest days ’sfera ip«»^ ^ 

<m ihe xosdj % flsiost wdoome moaiiir^were th^ 
rustic vUlAjl m soon as I thought I ootdd do so without seen^g 
ungi^M Of atltiiuental, I tOmi to h$ taken home. JMtd by this t&ns 
I had foiudi iw that «W|ueia the swe^^ 

Another weasen J had not yet seen the Iwane fbut waH jbo fee 
Of course 1 was iuMs^ curious about jlfe I 
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my cariosity — asking no questions that the gift might come with all 
its due surprises ; and my husband said nothing about it eitheri ibr the 
same reason. 

Well, I was gratified at last I There it was— a most cozy, comely 
house in a great old walled garden that sloped down to the river near 
Twickenham. Without, it was simply a large, handsome cottage of no 
particular pretensions, but within, 1 can't say how charming it was : so 
bright, so rich, so homelike all the while, I had seen nothing like it. How 
should I, with my experiences confined to boarding-schools and hotels ? 
And yet I felt rather as if I liad returned to an old half- forgotten home than 
come to a new one. Every room seemed to embrace me when I entered 
it ; and 1 was so grateful and foolish that I would have embraced every 
room, had that been possible. 

Whether the house was new or old was not very clear from appear- 
ancc*B, for the builder had modelled* it very much upon the plan of the 
edifice which stood there more than two hundred years before, and I 
thanked him for it ; for thus flic house Avas kept in harmony with the 
ancient garden. Especially al the river front of the house : where it 
rested on a terrace, whose slope to the garden was broken by a flight 
of shalloAV broad stone steps, widening, and edged with a low parapet; 
and along each parapet crept evergreen vines in long straight lines — a 
stream of verdure flowing to the laAvn. The garden iUelf was strikingly 
antique — quaintly antique, solemnly old. Though it had been kept Avith 
exceeding care, the care Avas strictly conservative. Change had never 
entered the gates after its first gardeners had done with it ; and all the 
sAveopinga, and clippings, ;|>id trimmings that had gone on there since only 
added to it the neatness Ave sec in an ancient faded gentleman. It Avas 
still an Italian garden, Avith fouiitaiued nooks groAVJi hoary in seclusion, 
Avith avenues of limes too close to rustle — though I fancied a rustling was 
to be heard there on many a still evening, when the ghosts of grand ladies 
in silken sacs, and whispering swains in silk and satin and buckram too, 
walked down them once more, Avitty and wicked and gossipping. The 
SAvard seemed to repose on a dozen old grey swards, so soft it avus : you 
said, “ It is like tapestry,” and not, “ It is like a carpet.” There was a 
grotto. Once there had been a labyrinth, but that had gone. The sun- 
dial remained, but it was rather too quaint : a black boy with a turban 
on, who, kneeling, presented the dial to the sun, on a stone cushion that 
looked at a little distance like a wash-hand basin. 

A mere A'iew of this charming old place from a windoAv was not 
enough. He who gave it me longed for his dinner ; I longed to go and 
take possession of my territory at once ; and it promised so much in the 
Way of discovery that I seized an opportunity of making the expedition 
alone. And a delightful dreamy ramble 1 had over the lawns and in 
and about the alleys, for it was a soft AprU evening, and a shower had 
fallen ; and that avcU over, the sun came out to shine, and birds set up 
their throats to sing, for one half hour more. ^Yhe^e the house was hidden 
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by tall ** memorial elma,’* all but a gable or bo, there you were fairly 
ehut in with the eighteenth century. At any moment Mr. Pope might 
appear,- attendant on some one of the brocaded dames whom he knew too 
well and respected too little. 

But instead of the fine romantic personages of that time, what should 
1 behold approaching me by«and>by but a little odd figure in the black of 
our own day— a wizen, wigged little figure, bowing very much, and 
smiling very much, with a face like a winter russeting long forgotten in a 
cupboard. He appeared so suddenly from behind a clump of evergreens, 
when 1 thought myself quite alone, that I was startled out of all com- 
posure ; but the small, small gentleman did his best to reassure me, bowing 
at every other step. 

“ I bog your pardon, ma’am,” said lie, in the cracked voice that was 
expected of him, “ but I*m only an old fellow — a neighbour of yours — 
who hates the world and loves a littlt quiet meditation ; and so I prevailed 

upon your housekeeper you are Mrs. Denzil, I presume, whom we 

have been expecting so long ? ” 

I bowed of course — but not graciously. 

Yes ? I prevailed upon your housekeeper, then, to give me leave to 
stroll in your nice old garden occasionally, till you came home. And, I 
assure you,” with another simper which might have meant anything, “ I 
have had many profitable and pleasant reflections here.” 

1 told him I was very glad to hear it. 

“ Ve?y pleasant,” said he. ** But I cannot intrude any longer, of 
course. Permit me to restore the wicket key your housekeeper was good 
enough to lend me. Good evening I I wish you joy of your delightful 
residence.” 

lie handed me the key with another bow, and shufiled off, sinilinq 
still. Thanks for the key that locks you out,” said I to niyseH', 
shivering. “ I don’t like you. You bIiiiII not come creeping hcie 
any more — like a great old black beetle.” And in truth, the apparition 
of this mystical person, and his too impressive manners, put an end to the 
pleasures of niy ramble. The interview was over in three or four 
minutes, but in tliat interval time and place had changed. The sun had 
set, tlie slatey gloom of an April evening had fallen everywhere ; and not 
till I was seated with my happy husband in the light of half-a-dozcn 
candles, and we found ourselves so charmingly “ at home,” did I forgn*^ 
that malapproi)i*iate little man. 

Alter a few days of rest in this pretty place (the selection of ■which 
for me argued such instinctive penetration that 1 respected my husband 
ever so much more now), I began to make acquaintances. All round 
about I had pleasant homely people for neighbours — families of the Jierc- 
ditary merchant class — not very rich families, but full of sous and 
daughters and decorous bonhomie. First, the parson called on me, 
was so agreeable as never to say a word about the charities or pieties o 
the parish during the half hour he sat and chatted, with his long black 
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]eg9 bent at acute angles on tbe littleat oliair in the room. And 1 suppose 
I pleased him ; though my pert of the conversation was hampered by a 
naughty troublesome nursery rhyme which repeated itself in my mind the 
whole time. The legend is well known — it is about a Hiss Muffet who 
sat on a tufFet (probably a settee), and about a great spider who sat down 
beside her, and frightened Miss Mufict away. 

However, I was not much frightened, and it was due to this interview, 

I suppose, that before the end of a week two or three of the nicest mothers 
came to call on me, with their daughters ; and I liked the mothers best ; 
und they liked me ; and soon I found myself as welcome as the daughters 
themselves in the half-dozen houses which tnade up the friendliest and best 
community of the place. 

By some rare concurrence of circumstance, taste, and feeling, it^was, 
indeed, like one great family ; and I was assured that no stranger had 
been admitted within its comfortable bounds for a long time past, save 
myself and ‘‘ oh, such a nice, funny old gentleman,” — a doctor retired 
from his profession, who liad conic to settle in the village six months before 
our arrival. I found presently that to this gentleman belonged the quaint 
figure that had surprised me when I went to take possession of my garden ; 
and he* always surprised me : the imprepsion ho made upon my mind at 
fi 1 8t remained in full force after more meetings than one. Mr. Calamy 
wns not often met, indeed. He was rarely seen at our neighbourly 
evening assemblies, but was chiefly known to the afternoon tea-tables of 
the ladies, where he enjoyed a certain popularity, first for his charities, 
and next for liia eccentric manners and opinifins ; which added some- 
thing piquant and original *o the humdrum society on whose outskirts he 
pic‘ferred to dwell. He was a physician who railed against physic, and 
an old bachelor who disliked not the other sex, hut liis own. It was 
whispered everywhere, in a mysterious way, that he W'as very clover, 
tlioiigh nobody could vouch for any particular instances of successful 
practice ; and now it was too late to ask advice of him, for he would give 
none. On the very first occasion of my meeting the doctor in company, 
I heard him ridicule the pretensions he had resigned. “ Let me alone,” 
said he, in his high cracked voice, to some poor lady who liad ventured to 
hint at her chronic lieadaclies and his well-known skil). “ Don’t tempt 
me to risk another murder. I have no wLsh to add to the ill-gained 
guineas which would burn my jjocket out ifl did not give some of them 
now and then to your Dorens work. Prescribe ! there isn’t a drug in 
Poison’s shop that I know any more about than Poison’s shop-boy does. 
We are nothing but a pack of experimentalists, I tell ypu. Half the 
disease in the world is caused by experiments on the other half ; and when 
all's done, wo are as much in the dark as ever 1 ” 

Then you’ll positively have nothing to do with us,” said the disap- 
pointe^ woman. 

“ Not one of you I ” he answered. “ Nobody here shall persuade me 
to be the death of hor-^unless,” be added in a loiver voice, end turning 
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to me with a smile that was meant to be polite and pleasant, no doubt, 
but which looked rather grim upon that withered face — ** unless it 
be you^ 

‘‘ I hardly know how to take your reservation ” said 1. 

“ Well, don’t take my drugs, Mrs. Denzil, and then you’ll be perfectly 
safe,” he answered, smiling again ; and I certainly felt as if in that 
particular alone would I trust him. Nevertheless, Mr. Calamy always 
treated me with such anxious courtesy (especially when we happened 
to meet rambling or riding in the neighbourhood, which was pretty often,) 
that I was convinced he gave me the greater share of his goodwill. As 
for the rest, how could he help having such a strange old figure, or the 
ugly oddity of his looks ? 

And thus commenced the very happiest period of my life. Behold 
how dignified I was — a wife and mistress at eighteen I How rich, with 
all those pretty bonnets, and wonderful fine dresses, and delicate lawns 
and laces I How healthy, and strong, and handsome too I All is vanity, 
aaith the Preacher, but who can help rejoicing in her strength and beauty 
when they and happiness are so much in accord that they seem to sing 
together through all her limbs ? I rejoiced. As Earth is conscious, day 
and night, of the rustling of her trees, and the noise of her streams, and 
the humming of the air, so I felt my life busy in my veins always : 
sometimes, indeed, I almost fancied I could see it in hand or foot, as one 
.sees light in a leaf. And ah, if you only knew how proud and exultant I 
was ! Altogether, niy heart was nothing but a little musical box, tinkling 
with harmonies shut in. Or to make a bigger comparison, it was like the 
sleeping woods in the leafy month of June,” whereto the hidden brook 
“all night singeth a quiet tune.” Not one brook either, but several 
mingling ; the sweetest being the one which Avas hidden most. 

Ah me ! how many afternoons hot and .still, how many soft dun 
evenings have I spent listening to that little chattering stream of 
thoughts about my baby that was to be I What a busy little chattering 
stream of thoughts, half choked by the verdure, the happiness it nurtured I 
I had plenty of time and solitude to enjoy it, for my husband had now 
embarked in some city business (also for the prospective baby’s sake, I 
do believe); and went with his neighbours to town every day.* Besides, 


* The baby was partly my motive, no doubt ; but there were othcia. It was 
some eonsideration that Margaret could not A\ant me nlw'nys at home ; and, I’d s 
notion, that when husband and wife are not on what I may c»ill BCiitinicntal sweet- 
hearting terms, all sugar and bread and butter, it is best for them to bo apart a good 
time daring the day. But, more particularly, os to money matters. Our investments, 
I mean the first Mrs. Dcnzil’s and mine, had not been very lucky ; so that, spite of 
our economical way of living and saving, the fortune she loft me Avith was no greater 
than it was when we married. In fact, I found on making my calculations, 
before I bought the TAvickenham house, that it amounted to precisely the stftne sum, 
within a trifle,— taking into account an exchequer bill for two or three hundred 
l)Ound8, which she must have carried away, sent to her sister, I imagined. Now, A 

did not like finding myself with exactly our original fortune, her original fortnns, 
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this is not & happiness that can be shared, or even indulj^ed u^heu any one 
is by. 'VVhat do persona engaged in shipping business, and frei;r}it.^, 
and exchange, know about the rhapsodies of little laced caps and tiny 
gowns which possess other people when they aro young women, and, to 
their own intensest wonder, going to be mothers? And yet 1 wished 
tliere had been somebody to whom I might o|>en my hcait a little, Hr 
sympathy and guidance sake ; but there was none. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


My Mother the Pedlar. 


This wisli spoke rather despairingly in my mind one day, when I went out 
for my morning’s drive in the modest little carriage wljioh I had leand to 
manage myself. It wa.s a day in the sullen heats of July — the sky pale, 
the air di^zy, every beetle dniiik, ftvory bird dumb with heat. Happy 
you, O songster, then who — 

Sitthij? still, 

With that cold dogger of thy bill 

Fretted tlio suramor jenneting, 

in the cool branches of the jenneting tree, where no dust was. As for 
Avnyaide tree's and hedges, and the weeds under the hedges, they were 
^vhite and withering with dust: there was not a breath of wind to 
brush the choking load away. Only a liltlo more heat, and it seemed 
that in the roads themselves the dust would swarm iiiio life, take wing, 
and devour every green thing in Ihc land. I fancied there was a lively 
venom, already, in the way in which the clouds rose under the horses 
I’eol, and followed them as long as their siilkn flight could last. Yet I 
iiiiiat have my drive, were it only for the sake ol observing all Ibis, 

But whether because of the sultriness of the day, or for reasons that 
cannot be acknowledged as reasons, I felt more despondent than at any 
time since my marriage. The musical box had stopped. What 1 have 
called “ that little chattering stream of thought” flowed thin and muddy 
through my mind, and all the fine joy-flags that waved therein drooped 
and draggled in the channel. There came a tramp -woman down the road 
with a baby bundled in a shawd at her back. The child, clean as a 
pebble, bright-eyed as a lizard, sat up and stared at me as I rolled listlessly 
by ; and whereas I had never seen a baby of any sort for many a week 


I may say— somehow ; not only because I wished Margaret to live in a better style 
than the money would safely warrant, but because it was the other one s nioney, with 
scarcely any additions of my own. On all these accounts, I readily accep t a sma 
partnership in a shipping hoase, offered by one of my neighbours ; on i me 
out BO fortunate that, in a month or two, I found myself living m a moderate y 
handsome way, on what, I suppose, were my own gains, tliough her capital suppiioa 
the start.— J. D. 
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pftfit without instantly wanting to hug it, to this pretty brown creature and 
its nightcap I was totally indifferent. And yet I might have seen — nay, 
I did aee, that the little cap Was white as snow, though it surmounted 
a bundle of tatters ; and at another time I should have thought with a 
grateful tenderness of how the poor mother, buying her pennyworth of soap 
with her pennyworth of bread in some village chandlery, had painfully 
washed that rag white in a brook, while I was contemplating my laci'd 
finery in secret at home. Nothing of the sort occurred to me. What 
did occur to me, in an apprehensive, unwholesome way, was that perhaps 
it was as well for a baby to begin life on the back of a tramp as in a 
cushioned cradle, since nobody knows wbat is to come after. 

So on I went, growing more and more peevish. Presently I descried 
another woman loitering in the road ahead; but she had no child with 
her, only a pedlar's basket with laces dangling over the side, and piu< 
cushions and kcttle-holders and other oottage gauds in patchwork. Her 
I would not look upon; for slie had her eyes fix«d on me, gradually 
slackening her pace as I approached her. But when, ns I was about to 
pa:s by, she suddenly stopt altogether, and then staggered with an inarti- 
culate cry toward a milestone as if for suppoi t, it was impossible to forego 
a scrutinizing glance at the woman. Only a momentary glance, for wo 
were abreast when I turned my head; but one that was enough to thrill 
me with a vague and terrified sense of recognition. 

Where had I seen that flice ? Whose was it ? That I should find nii 
answer to those questions seemed at the moment as necessary as if my 
whole happiness depended on it. This was why 1 had been so dull thou, 
I argued. It was a presentiment that I should meet this woman that had 
troubled me : and yet now I could not decide wdi other I had really seen 
her before, or whether I was only possessed with an apprehension that I 
should meet her again in some way that would bo disastrous. Meanwhile 
every moment carried me farther and further aw^ay from her ; she might 
leave the road by any one of the many turnings; and therefore, if I could not 
remember at once who she was, I should have little chance of overtaking 
her though I wished to do so ever so much. Still, search as I would, 1 could 
find no clue to her identity in my mind except this : somehow I associated 
her with soldiers ! Soldiers at a barrack-door ! A barrack-door ? Now 
if you remember a certain description in the first page of this history, 
you understand an association of ideas tonnenting in its persistency and 
its seeming childishness till I understood it. “ It was not like a cottage 
at all. Much more did it resemble a slice of a barrack — so formal and 
heavy, ivith its walls of dull red brick, its cold slate roof on which no bird 
ever alighted, and its narrow windows viciously staring like little Malayan 
eyes without eyebrows. There was not a flower nor a shrub about it : 
nothing prettier than a patch of houseleek that squatted like a toad over 
the sentry-box that shaded the doorway.” This barrack-like oottage was 
that in which I was born, you know. The women was my mothet ! 

As the recognition flashed into existence, like light from confusing 
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vapouri, the reins feU from my hands, and before I had recovered from the 
poignant shock of the discovery my horse had stopped, and was pushing 
his unsatisfied nose through the dusty grass by the road side. Poigiuiut, 

I say, for— ‘I confess it— no tender instincts were awakened, only such 
bewildered ones as were lost in a medley of other instincts warning and 
apprehensive. Certainly the shook was not a joyful one. You know 
liow little I had been loved at home — how little reason 1 hud to love the 
despot of that dreary, ice~bouiid household of tlirce. Wliy now, wh(*n 
her figure first started out of iny memory, it was as she stood, wlili sot 
teeth, wringing my hand till the joints cracked, on an occasion hercbeforo 
described. And how was it that she mocked poor me, a child of thirteen, 
with courtesies and obeisances, when I was imprisoned in my bedroom ? 
And what did the mockery mean? And why was >lie Inne ? Well,^slie 
could not carry me away to the ])arrack again, could she I for I was 
inarried and had a husband. 

Encouraged by this reflection, my unreasonable panic began to iibatc ; 
and then it soon appeared not only foolish but unnatural also. Why 'Aas 
she here ? Her pedlar’s basket answered that question, most fully. Hhe 
had always been poor — her most favourite and Ircquciit description of her- 
8f‘lf was “ a poor wretch who hadn’t a farden between her and iIjc work- 
house ; ” and if her husband had died — (he, at least, had betm kind to 
]in', in his narrow way) — what was to keep her fioni actual pauperism 
but some such business as this of hawking laces from place to plaee — like 
]>oor old Betty Prior, whose face was so well known in the villages of 
the New Forest? Betty had a hunch f»f bread and a draught of water 
whenever she called at ii)y luothci’s door ; and l>o\v hungry might tlic 
donor of those welcome morsels be now ? Did I not sec how faint and 
tired she looked as the staggered to the milestone ? And wliat could slie 
think of me, who afier staring her full in the face, drove on with no more 
heed ? She could not know that 1 had not yet recognized her then ; and 
though my first thoughts about her might be intelligible, they Vvero 
odiously selfish and unchristian. 

So my better mind decided ; and turning about, 1 hurried back as 
fast as I dare diive, resolved to overtake her and make amends. It was 
too late. She had disappeared. No soul did I see from one end of the 
high road to the other ; but there were narrow patlis on either side, any 
one of which she might have chosen to slink away, and there I could not 
follow her in a carriage. 

The rest of my way home was taken at a careless irregular jog-tiot 
in accordance with the vexed and self-accusing nature of my meditations. 
How stupid I had been ! How mean and cruel I must appear ! 
ashamed, of coursei to acknowledge relationship with any poor creature 
reduced to selHng bobbins in the street, though my childhood was passed 
on the*hou8e-floor of thia game poor creature, and I had become a “ lady 
ty accident. Besides, who had been wishing, only an hour ago, for 
somebody who might help her to Understand her dear secret? Well, tins 
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woman had been in j nursiog mother, which is always a great deal ; and 
how could I tell what ahe was now, or what comfort she might have been 
to me ? Instead of that, she was probably hurrying away from the place, 
cursing my cruel pride : and there are times when curses &11 with peculiar 
force — when, though they be ever so foolish and undeserved, they are 
dreaded almost as much as if they were certainly the breath of in- 
spiration. 

Arrived at home, I hoped and feared in pretty equal parts that my 
mother might ask her way to the house. For a long hour I watched at 
the windows, all a-tremor, but she came not. Ought I to send in search 
for her then ? It was awkward, but ought I not ? Just as I had decided 
to do BO, Mr. Calamy was announced. He wished to see me very par- 
ticularly. 

Being so very much distracted, I bothered ” Mr. Calamy, but 
admitted him. 

This was the first time the doctor had entered my husband’s house ; 
but being in it, he devoured it. By which I mean that Mr. Calamy was 
eccentric enough to scan ravenously, with those rapid black eyes of his, 
everything from end to end of my pretty drawing-room before he looked 
at me. He glanced about him, standing : Pray take a chair,” said I, 
and then he gazed about him sitting ; and his first obseiwation (though I 
did not suppose it actually made to me) was — Quite in style ! quite 
luxurious, I declare !” 

I now thought it time to ask the doctor whether he did not think it 
an insufferably hot day. 

** Insufferable to whom ? ” he piped in answer, his voice bland as the 
reedy hautboy. “Not to you, Mrs. Denzil, who can do as you please 
w'hether you drive about in it or lounge here in the shade of this — this 
really beautiful apartment ! But it is not every woman that is bom to 
such good fortune as comes to you naturally; and perhaps you were 
thinking of others. The poor wretches who toil in the roads and fields, 
they find the heat insufferable enough, no doubt. Nor do poor old gentle- 
men like it who have to go trudging about on their little bits of charitable 
errands. I’m here on what you may call a mission of mercy to-day, you 
must know ; a true mission of mercy.” 

“ Yes I and how can I help you ? ” said I, not at all understanding 
why Mr. Calamy should chuckle as if he had uttered a bon mot, and a 
little uneasy at his reference to poor people who toil in the roads and 
fields. 

“ Mrs. Denzil,” he answered slowly and impressively, “ if I am not 
bamboozled (and really the world is so full of impostors that one never 
knows who one’s talking to), you may be of immense service to an old 
servant of yours ? ” 

“ Of mine, Mr. Calamy ? I never had a servant of my own till I 
eame to live here 1 ” 

“ Beg your pardon, I should have said servant of your/ami7y,” replied 
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the doctor, with an elaborate bow. « At least, so the woman calls herself. 

A woman, 1 moan, whom I found very sick and sad, resting in the ditch 
in Johnson’s lane. In fact, she was half famished, and could scarcely 
move. A pedlar woman. I think she said you passed her on the road. 

Did you ? ” 

I confessed (with how much confusion ! ) that I had seen such a 
person, but only for a moment — the merest glance 1 

“ Precisely : that is what I told her when she wont on so bitlorly about 
your passing her. I knew you would not have left one of your own sox 
sick and fainting in the road, if you had the slightest kn^^wledgo of her. 
Well, she’s Betsy Forster, she says, and was once a servant, a nur^se— 

I hardly remember what it was to yon. ITcr luisbaud is dead, and slio is 
obliged to tramp about the country for her bread, witliout getting mucli 
of it. Just now she is in a very bad way. I took her to my place, of 
course ; gave her the only medicine I believe in — some bread, and beef, and 
wine ; and promised I would come and tell you all about it whilo bho took 
a nap on my servant’s bed. So there it is all out, and I hope you’ll cxcuso 
tlie liberty I have taken.” 

“ Excuse you ! I thank you very much.” 

“ Well, I must confess I don’t think T cuiiUl have done less,” answered 
I the doctor significantly, as he rose to go. What shall I say to Betsy 
Forster, Mrs. Denzil ? ” 

‘‘ If you please I’ll go with you to see hci.” 

The proposition was not acceptable to the doctor apparently, lie hesi- 
tated, considered, reminded me that it was now high noon and the day too 
hot for me to be abroad, and declared he saw no reason why Betby Forster 
should not wait on mo, or for me. But I was impatient, and pressed to 
be pennitted to go back with him. ** As you please,” said he at last. 

“ But I must' w^arn you that mine is a very humble little place for a fine 
lady like you to honour, and Mr. Denzil will naturally be angry if you 
risk Buoli a complexion as yours. That’s all I ” These doctors, especially 
the retired ones, oflen talk coarsely, and always give themselves consider- 
able liberty of speech. 

Mr. Calamy’s protest notwithstanding, I found him lodged handsomely 
enough in the house of a blind widow and her purblind daughter, on the 
outskirts of the village. Hia servant, a Scotchwoman large and bor.y enough 
to have gone for a aoldier, opened the door to us, and led me to her 
niaetor’s sitting-room while he went to prepare “Betsy Forster” to 
receive me. “ She doesn’t expect thisj you know,” said Mr. Calamy, 
“ though I’ll be bound she tliinks it nothing but her due ! It’s the way 
of these old servants— -isu’t it, Maclowd ? ” Maclowd answered that she 
<3id not know, she was sure ; and shut me into her master's room with a 
bang which seemed to express a sense of injury. The doctor reproved 
her rudeness, I hope; for 1 heard him address her briskly as the door 
clapt to. 

It took so long to prepare my mother. — and only to see me ! that I 
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had time to wftary of all the books in the room, which were two. One 
was a novel by Monsieur Dumas, and soon disposed of; but the (tlier 
had some interest for me, even at so anxious a moment as that. It 
was a defence of mesmensm ; and in an appendix there was a collecfion 
of opinions adverse to the science of medicine, gathered ‘from the dicta 
of its most eminent practitioners. Beading these opinions, I presently 
came upon almost the very words Mr. Calamy used in speaking of lii« 
profession ; and discovering that a score of men like Sir Astley Cooper 
held precisely the same language as the doctor, I began to suspect my 
own ignorant opinion of him, which was not a respectful one. After all, 
then, he was an honest, original, disinterested little man. True, it did not 
occur to me — since I had heard him first — that Mr. Calamy might have 
borrowed the views as easily as be adopted the language of those gentle- 
men : though I ivofi, surprised when, idly playing with the rose-leaves in 
an old china bowl, I brought from the bottom of it a pi 11 -box with the 
name of a most famous quack on the lid! A great pill-box it was, 
too, made of wood. Now, that a physician should abstain from tlie drugs 
he oifered others was comprehensible, but that he should abuse them to 
others and swallow them himself 1 did not so clearly understand. Nor is 
it certain that I should have come to a just conclusion if my mind had 
been void of other perplexities, as it was not. One thing it was clear 
about, however — that Mr. Calamy would not be pleased to see the pill-box 
under inspection ; and therefore I buried it beneath the rose-leaves ag-aiu 
as soon as I heard -footsteps approaching. 

Not the doctor, but my mother entered — entered and closed the door, 
and there stood, with an aspect rather combative than dejected, spite of 
her humble glances and her dreadfully poverty-stricken attire; not an 
article of which could have been meant to fit her. She was so changed that 
her own husband might have passed her by unknowing ; and yet after a 
moment’s scrutiny her fkce took back all its old looks, so that 1 began to 
ibel qtiite like a little girl again. 

“ Well, mother 1 ” said I, giving her niy hand. 

“Well, Margaret, you know me now, then? But don’t call mo 
mother, or else 1 shall be found out telling lies for your sake. He’s a very 
very kind old gentleman, and has acted like the good Samaritan to me if 
anybody did, atid I shall always regard him wheresoever I may be ; but 
I daresay he’d just as soon make a talk all over the neighbourhood as any- 
body else, which isn’t your game, toy dear. I told him,’! she said, 
winking, “ that I Was an old servant that had nursed yott in your chiW- 
wood-^and so I did, God knows, Maigaret — though I must call you 
now, and it’s no matter to ws, here to-day and gone lo-toorrow, and a 
ditch will be iny dying bed— through a many Weary days and^ nights. 
No, no, I won’t disgrace you, though toy child you are. It Would be 
funny if I did, after spending all my hard-eamed savings in sending 
to boarding-school on the Continent, for I always said you should be a 
lady, and a lady you are, my dear, and that’s enough for me 1 
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I listened to thia long harangue blushing, ashamed of my blushes, aud 
troubled by doubts as to whether it was all true. A question that had 
ceased to trouble me lately^ but %vhich was now brought out with new 
cmphafiis, rushed to my lips ; they trembled with eagerness to ask down- 
right whether she really was my mother ; but she spoke so precisely that 
I had not courage to speak. Besides, after my having passed her m the 
street, the question would only fisc whatever suspicion she might harbour 
that I was resolved to get rid of a mamma so poor and ignorant and 
vulgar as Mrs. Forster. 

By a great effort, therefore, I contrived t « sti angle the question in my 
throat — a little to her surprise, I think ; for all the while she spoke, and 
after she spoke, she watched my face as if she expected some piotest or 
(IcniaL 

“ Well, my dear, what have you got to say to me? ” she asked, flnd.ing 
me still silent. ** A cat may look at a king they say, hut perhaps the 
king's too proud to look at the cat.” 

“Too proud? Don’t talk so cruelly. Alicady I am^exed beyond 
measure that I did not recognize }ou in the road there. But to see you 
:i — a ’* 

“ Beggar, my dear ; don’t mind me 1 I’m not particular ! ” 

“ Selling things in a basket, so far from home too, was not at all to be 
expected ; was it ? ” 

“ Certainly not. You’re quite right, and I’ve no grudge agaiiibt 
}ou, heaven forbid. Still I couldn’t help crying, that I couldn’t! It 
looked so unnatural.” And hero she began to cry again. 

“ Well, never mind,” said I to soothe her, “ you need not stll things 
in a basket any more. I’ll take care of you ! ” 

“ Bless you for that ! ” she exclaimed, drying her tears. “ But you 
WHS always a dear child, though children will be children sometimes. 
Do you remember how you slapped my fkce once, Margaret? Dear 
heart ! I’ve laughed over it often and often since ? ” (She did not l&ugh at 
the time, as I remembered vividly.) “ And so you will take care of me, 
won’t you? ” 

“ To be sure I will.” 

“ Not that I would be any trouble to you, nor any disgrace. Wealth 
is yours, enjoy it and God bless you. Give me my bit of tea and sugar, 
iny crust of bread, aud my half-pint of beer— which, if you believe me, 
Margaret, I haven't tasted a drop since Tiiesday— andl don’t envy Victoria 
on her throne 1 And if ever you have a child of your own .... Oh, 
now you’re done it I ” she crowed with sudden vivacity, as she saw how 
I reddened. “ If that^g the case, don’t think of getting rid of your old 
mother yet awhile. Why it’s like a dispensations of Providence 1 Don’t 
you see how we can manage it 1 I’ll nurse you ; and then you’ll sure to be 
taken care of, while 1 shan’t be ekting the bread of idleness, and so no 
obligations on eithet side. Don’t say another word 1 ” 

‘‘But Mn Denril?’* t suggested feebly; for the proposition gave 
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me quite a little shock of pleasure — she seemed so eager and kind 
about it. 

“ Mr. Denzil be bothered ! If he has any objections he's a brute ; and 
that Tm sure he isn't. As a servant^ understand ! You don't suppose I'd 
want to go into Mr. Denzil's house as your mother, to breed ill friends 
between you ? Besides, say what you will. I'd prefer it to anything. Of 
course nobody's to know me in your house. Now, look here : from this 
very moment, you're Mrs. Denzil and I'm Betsy Forster. We're as good 
as strangers as it is : and though if you was to call mo mother twenty 
times a day. I'll give you back nothing but ma'am.” 

“ But you could not bo my nurse for ever, like that ? ” 

“ Of course not, neither do I wish it. I get a good bed and good 
living in your house for a month or two to set me up, and then you put 
a sovereign in my pocket, and away I go like other nurses. Get another 
place, and have a start that way, perhaps ! Don't deny me, Mrs. Denzil, 
I should be so pleased, and it would be the salvation of me !— — Oh, sir *» 
(this to Mr. Calamy, who knocked and glided in at that moment), “ what 
reasons I have for blessing this day 1 ” 

** Ah !” said he, drily. “What's Mrs. Denzil going to do for you? 
Give you some new clothes ? Get you into an almsliouse ? ” 

“ Almshouse ? No, sir. I'm going to be her nurse I To think of 
that ! First to her, and then hers ! 

“ Well, then, you’re a very lucky woman 1 ” 

“ But I really must speak to Mr. Denzil,” I persisted, a little fiightcned 
at the matter being settled so suddenly, though I wished more and more 
that my mother’s suggestion could be carried out. 

“ Yes, yes I Quite right I ” said the doctor, as if reference to Mr. Denzil 
was a formal thing of no importance to the result ; and so with a few more 
words, in which my mother bore her part of old servant — delighted, 
grateful, but perfectly respectful and subdued — as naturally as if she knew 
no other, I bade them good-by : Mr. Calamy accompanying me to the 
door to congratulate me on my kindness, and prophesying that I should 
never repent it. 

But no sooner had I left the house than I began to repent already. 
Or rather, I was troubled with a smoky smouldering doubt whether an 
arrangement which had been more or less forced on me could be a good 
one ; and yet when I recalled how eager and delighted my mother seemed, 
how loudly had been stricken that chord of sympathy which 1 could but 
believe made all womankind one, and when, moreover, 1 thought of how 
nice it would be to have her witli me if she only proved kind and faithful, 
the smoke cleared away and I was glad. It is not a time to mistrust 
anybody when you are trembling, as 1 was, at the beginning of a new life 
— rather it seems as if the Age of Innocence is to commence all ovep again, 
with your little innocent and its mind like a sheet of blank paper. What 
Mr. Denzil might say, however, was a very serious consideration in the 
matter. He was not a man of sentiment ; his views of life were few, 
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and ©lose, and stern ; and I dreaded his return home that evening alniobt 
as much as if I had to confess some wrong-doing. 

But why did I fear ? My husband, who had come home in high 
spirits, looked veiy grave while I told him the story, and asked many 
questions ; but as to the result, my perturbation was argument enough 
tor him. He saw what I wished him to say, and he said it : nay, liis 
willingness to please me carried him farther than that. 

Said he, ‘‘ I don’t much like the woman, you know ; as for Ikt still 
pretending to be your mother, it is simply ridiculous; but she is sure to 
behave well to you just now, and if she likes to come on tliose terms, 
why you can’t do better than have her, I think. Besides, I don’t kjiow 
whether her wishes aren’t entitled to consideration, if she really dotB 
wish to come.” 

Oh yes, that I am sure she does ! And it is so natural she should 
do so, isn’t it ? ” said 1, delighted that my husband’s judgment should 
concur with my own desires so handsomely. 

“ To be sure it is 1 But who is that doctor — Calamy, didn’t you 
say ? Well, hadn’t you better ask him not to gossip about our domestic 
allairs? We don’t want to bo talked about, my dear, and it may be 
just as well not to indulge your neighbours’ curiosity with a romantic 
tale of old servants picked off the streets to nurse you I ” 

So the great question was settled. My mother remained at Mr. 
Calamy’s till slie was properly provided with clothes, in exchange for her 
medley of ill-litting rags, and then she came to me as Mrs. Forster, recom- 
mended by Mr. Calamy. 

[Note. — My husband came home in high spirits.” Yes. 1 had 
made a capital stroke of business that day, and of course was disposed to 
be particularly kind and generous: otherwise — that is to say, if I had 
made a had stroke of business— it is very doubtful whether Betsy Forster 
would have been permitted to darken my doors. That’s the way things 
happen all the world round. But my good humour hadn t all to do with 
it. First, there were Margaret’s wishes to be considered, wbi^ amounted 
to a good deal in my mind, and then I argued the matter this way . If 
this woman, being poverty-stricken and old, chooses to make herself useful 
and pleasant, there’s no excuse for turning her away ; if, on the other 
hand, she has a mind to be unpleasant, why we had better have the game 
played under our eyes here, where we may deal with it quicker and 
easier. And, to begin wdth, Til have a little private conversation wit 
her, so that there may be no misunderstanding between her and me at 
any rate.” 

Accordingly, I took her aside the morning she came (and uncoui 
monly clean, and nice, and motherly she looked) to say to her 

** Mrs. Forster, it’s a strange accident that brings you to my lousc. 
Were you ever in Twickenham before? ” 

** Never, that I know of, sii* I 
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** Well, I am vet-y glad you’ve found your wey to us, anyhow J because 
I’m sure you’ll take care of Margaret.” 

“ Who, sir ? ” says she. 

** Margaret — Mrs. Denzil.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, sir. I wasn’t aware I ” 

ti Very good I ” said I, laughing at the shrewd, resolute way in which 
Betsy Forster had taken up her part already. “ But there’s nobody by, 
I haven*t had the pleasure of speaking to you before, and I think it’s as 
well if we come to a thorough understanding at starting. Let me tell 
you in the first place that it’s all rubbish your pretending to be Margaret’s 
mother I It won’t do ! ” 

“ Sir 1 ” she exclaimed, in astonishment, her eyes twinkling as if with 
ten thousand winks all the time, “ I don’t think it’s fair your making 
game of an old woman like me ? I’m a nuss, but I’m respectable I ” 

“Come, come, that’s all very well, but let us be serious for five 
minutes I ” I began to get impatient. 

“ It’s not me that’s joking, sir ; please remember that.” 

“You mean you are serious when you admit the pretence is wliafc wo 
call a hum ! ” 

“ Drat the man ! 1 truly beg your pardon, sir, I’m sure. But if 

you will worrit me with talking what I don’t understand, you must have 
it. Hum here, hum there, I don’t know what you’re humming at, Mi*. 
Denzil; and, if you please, I’m wanted.” 

“ Stop 1 ” cried I, seeing that Mrs. Forster was curtseying herself to 
the door. “ If you mean to carry on as you’ve begun, I’ve nothing more 
to say. Only, depend upon it, it’s the best thing you can do.” 

“ Thank you, sir, and much obliged. I do mean to carry on as I’ve 
begun ; and when you find me doing any other, I’ll thank you to give me 
a week’s warning. And if, sir, you’ll be kind enough never to Speak any 
more as you have a done this morning to a lone woman who only wants 
to do her duty to your good lady — God bless her I ^according to agree- 
ment, I’ll take it kind of you I ” 

“ Go away with you,” says I. And when she was gone out of the 
room— grinning as she turned her head — I could not help laughing at the 
way she beat me and yet satisfied me too. I was perfectly satisfied. 
But of course I resolved nn keeping Mrs. Forster strictly to her own line, 
and insisted on Margaret’s doing the same thing. — J. D.] 


CJHAPTEU XXllI. 

My Baby. 

Befobe Mrs. Fonter had been in my house a week, I wa« gratefol to 
the chances which had brought her there, firen Mr. CklUmy was welcome 
now, whenever he chose to make a morning call, for he had been the mean‘s 
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of aaviag her for me* And his opinion as well as mine was that Mrs, Forster 
was a treasure. She looked the perfect nurse to begin with ; she was neat 
and orderly to a fault; and so dexterous in every little service thlit 
1 wondered where she had acquired a skill not at all to be expected of one 
who had been the wife of a labourer first, a ‘‘ tramp ” afterwards. When 
I questioned her about it, she said she had been in service before she was 
married,* and I was fain to accept the explanation, though one could not 
tc*ll whether it was not a part of the amiable deception she maintained 
so scrupulously. My husband had told me how signally he had failed 
to make her put it aside even for a moment, though he wanted to talk 
to her seriously on that very subject;, and his rather comical story 
piqued me to try whether she Ivas resolved to be so severely judicious 
with me. Besides, there were times when I longed intensely to know 
more of her and of my childliood; but no attempts of mine succeeded 
ill the least degree. If I laughed at the absurdly stringent observance 
of our agreement, she never smiled in return ; if I grew vexed, she began 
to hum tunes just as old Lisabeth used to <lo ; and that was all. Only 
once, when I was very urgent, did she step aside to say, — 

“ If I was you, ma’am, Td let well alone 1 I don’t suppose you’d be 
any happier than you are if you was as wise as King Solomon. You’ve 
got a good husband, and everything that heart can wish— leastways, you 
soon will, I suppose. Why ain’t you contented ? ” 

Because I want to know 


Well, I’ll tell you, over again, ma’am, that as far as 1 know you can 
run up aginst all the relations you’ve got ip the world any day in your 
own house. If you was to ask me to the day of judgment I couldn’t say 

no more ; and so there ! ’* ^ 

After that, I remained content ; not so much because of any satis- 
faction to be found in her last statement, but because I was struck by 
the force of her recommendation to let weU alone I ” In itself it a 
great proof of her kindness and good sense, I thought ; and h^ce ort 
our relations were precisely what she seemed to desire— tiose t a ex 
between foiend and servant and mistress and friend. As or my par 
the compact, indeed, my husband enjoined me not to go teyond 
with a more serious demand for obedience tlian le nr ene an 
other request: and he did not scruple to make his mmd clear to the o 
woman, either. But “mother” was the name or er si 
thoughts; and I sometimes doubted very much ® ® ' 

satisfied with her position in our house as she jrishe o . 

to suppose. And to be sure, my husband might have een g 
with her. , , . . . . 

The day long-looked tot came at last-a blessed dawn of 
September, when my baby-boy and all the cocks in the 
set up their tiiroftte together. I oonld laugh at the c o , > 


* She aw not ssj saythliiK about having been chnmbennaW at an hotel ! 3. D. 
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and while ^the birds whooped, and the boy responded with an angry 
“ La — ah I ’* of prodigious power, chided that naughty baby for being ho 
very cross all because the chickens had wakened him. I bade Mrs. Forster 
repeat to him what Dr. Watts says in the poem about 

ChilcU'cn, you sliould never lot 

Your angry passions rise, 

and issued orders in his hearing that he wasn’t to be brought to n:c to be 
kissed till he had learned to be a good child. 

This in an exultation not easily understood ; for all the while I was 
surprised and disappointed at heart, feeling no particular love for the 
child. My anticipations of that hour had been filled full with a certainty 
of too much joy ; and then not to ieel any joy at all ! “Is hope always 
sweeter than possession ? ” I asked myself. 

Disregarding mjr injunctions (or perhaps he had repented), they 
presently brought me the child to kiss — and “ we shall see riow;,” thought I. 
I took him in my arms and kissed him ; and then, indeed, my lieart 
stirred, but not much. Nor did my baby seem so pretty as I imagined 
it would be ; though perhaps it was unreasonable to expect all at onco 
the bright open eyes, the fair white forehead, the blushing cliceks, the 
perfect nose of my imagination. No, not unreasonable — ignorant. Nevei- 
theless, 1 insisted on having him by my side, with his toes to hold while 
I dropt to sleep ; which appeared to me the only thing worth doing in 
the world. 

At nightfall the meadow is green — in the morning it is all shining 
gold ; and surely our feelings grow and change in sleep, like leaves in 
the night. Long I lay in deep slumber. Waking again with those 
small feet clasped in my hand, 1 was conscious at once of a won- 
derful sweet perturbation of spirit — ^gentle, coy, scarcely daring to 
make itself known. At the same time baby woke too, crying plaintively, 
as if it was so injured ; and then — then my heart quaked, and in a 
moment a new fount of love burst up, carrying all before it. Not till 
that moment did I know what a mother’s love is ; but the knowledge 
was at once full to running over. Much remained to be enjoyed, nothing 
to learn. 

If there be a gi-eater joy, a more blessed gift, a good more divine than 
her firstborn is to a woman, I cannot conceive it. My mind rises in un- 
reasonable rebellion at the thought of such a thing : I wtll not conceive 
it. I know that in a maiden’s eyes mine is not the greatest prize. She 
laughs in her heart, thinking of hm and his love — recalling the rapture o! 
his touch when he took her hand and first said ** my dear,” when he 
kissed her lips and there was no more doubt ; but wait, child, till you 
wake from a sleep like mine, to feel two little puds (as we calf them) 
struggling in your embrace, and a little face moving from side to side iu 
search of mother’s bosom. Then you will know better : especially if 
happiness come to you in the days of your youth. To be a mother is 
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always to be blest, but to be a young mother is to be lifted to the supremcst 
pinnacle of happiness. Though it is so high, yet how serene and sure it 
is. If my lover ceases to love me, then am I wretched ; but as for my 
baby, my love for it is my delight ; and that nobody can take away. 
Riches, honours, power, a lover’s faithfulness, a husband’s love, these arc 
insecure, they may perish in a day; but ujy babe is mine: the joy 
I have in it is in my own keeping, subject to heaven alone— and I 
know it 

My husband’s delight in his child was almost as profound as my own : 

I think, indeed, that I never loved it so well as when it was in his arms 

it was so obviously between us then. But he was summoned away soon 
after -the boy’s birth — had to go down to Liverpool, to give some technical 
evidence in the case of a ship which was supposed to have been lost 
through her commander’s negligence or incapacity. How reluctant ^^lie 
was to go I remember well, and have reason to remember. He lingered 
at home while messages arrived daily, urgently demanding his attendance 
at the trial. Twice after he had bidden me good-by and kissed his little 
Jack, he came back again ; and I believe ho would not have been sorry if 
one of us had fallen conveniently ill, so that he might have had a good 
answer to the people who were plaguing him for his presence elsewhere. 

1 told him so, and he did not deny it. 

But go,” said I. See how hearty and hap])y we are; we will 
not run away, if that is what you fear.” 

“ I don’t know what I fear,” he answered. But I suppose it is 
natural I should not like to leave you now, and T don’t. Well, once 
more 1 ” 

He folded us in his arms, both in oue embrace ; and now I was troubled, 
for those arms plainly trembled with apprehension that they might not 
encompass us any more. Still I thought it best not to show that I had 
noticed what after all was nothing but the cowardice of affection probably, 
uttering my good-by with as cheerful and confident a voice as I could 
command. 

For a brief hour after his departure, the contagion of my husband’s 
misgivings bad its way with me ; but since these misgivings could only be 
regarded as so many proofs of his tenderness, I soon found more pleasure 
than pain in them. If he had shown any particular anxiety about baby, 
then I should have been alarmed indeed ; but his solicitude was all 
for me, apparently, who was so well cared for and so strong. ‘‘ My 
pigeon 1 my lovely little Jack ! papa likes us too much. It frets him 
that I look pale— if I do look pale— and he cannot stand your being so 
yery small. Let us exert ourselves, poppet ; so that w’hen he comes home 
be shall have a robust mamma to make tea for him, and a fine boy wdiom 
be can fondle without fear of breakages l’* 

This is the way I talked to my son (such a son I such a Jack I twenty 
inches high at least !) before the day had ended. Next morning a letter 
came to say Mr. Denzil ha3 arrived saiyyi and with that under my 
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pillow, and papa’s representative within arm’s length, who so much iu 
Jove with life as I ? 

The little one was now a week old. He could open his eyes and 
stare beautifully ; the grip of his fist upon one’s finger was quite sur- 
prising; and then lie was such a good boy. To be sure, I could not 
help wishing very much sometimes that his father had not gone to that 
busy city so far away, especially when the hour came when we were sup- 
posed to be tucked in for the night; we who were always a-bed. It uas 
not much satisfaction to turn my face and the little one’s toward the way 
to Liverpool (which I had puzzled out in my head as I lay), and sny, 
Good night, dear husband ; good night, dear father ; ” still less because 
the way to Liverpool was so provoking as to lie directly through a 
wardrobe and a wall. But since my boy of boys got lovelier and lovelier 
every hour, and grew so fast that at the end of every nap you could see 
the difference-- at least, I could — since there was an ever-new unending 
delight in clasping tlie fat fists, in gazing on that sweetest of small small 
mouths, Time passed in a dream and all went well. “ Lot me kiss you 
and go mad I ” I cried in my heart, when, as I watched him sleeping, 
first there came a little sigh, and then a flush like daybreak, and then the 
eyes opened broad awake in a moment, bright, cool, innocent, like two 
starry blue flowers moist with dew. 

Many graver hours of course 1 had, at intervals; such as when I 
fancied my baby grown up to be a young man, and wondered whether 
the little girl was born yet who was to fall in love with him most; and 
if BO, what sort of a baby she was. Or when I wondered how many 
mothers there had been, just as happy as myself, since the world began, and 
what had become of the happiness. It was an inexplicable marvel to 
think that a hundred years before, when people wore high-heeled bliocR, 
and towering edifices of ribbons and flowers on their heads — and a 
hundred years before that, when those wicked beautiful women painted 
in Hampton Court Palace were alive — and hundreds of years before that, 
when Ivanhoe loved Rowena, and Gilbert h Becket’s Saracen maid came 
over the sea to find him, and marry liim, and bear him his famous son— 
tliat then and every day there were plenty of youthfiil women like me, 
who hugged each one a secret belief that she was the only real mother in 
the world I I thought of the captive women pictured on Assyrian walk, 
going into captivity with their children astride upon their shoulders : how 
long was that ago ? I thought of Hagur and her little boy ; and how, if 
anybody could only find it, there was the very place now whore she lay 
him down to die, and where she went aside to watch him 
way off.” 

But how c^uld any one find it ? for ^ince then the desert winds had 
blown over the place, heaping it with sands and soourging th^ 
again to the bare rock a thousand thousand dines, it was so long ag^* 
And yet all this while the same stoiy had been repeated every hour o 
the day ; and a thousand years to come the world %ould be born 
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on the bosoms of myriads of fair women, who would take all fhe cn'dit 
to themselves, without considering that it bad once been commenced by 
me and my little Jack. Was that fair ? But at any rate we were safe. 

“ You and I, little one, are not to go into captivity, we are to stop at 
liome. There are no wicked women in this liouse to make a Hagar of 
me and an Islimael of you — it cannot be done, can it, iiur-<e Forstei ^ * 
says I. 

She understood me to be talking nonsense to tlie baby, 1 supixjfle, and 
answered according!}'. 

No that there aiiit — no wicked women, and none shall come to it 
while its old Forster’s in the way 1 But what do you mean,” changing 
lior tone, by being made a Ager of, ma’am? I’ve heard of niggers, but 
1 never hoard of au Ager.” 

“ Have you not rend that sad story in the Bible, then, about llagar 
and Ishmacl?” 

“ No 1 ” said my nurse, in a determined manner, and rather as if bhe 
A\aR on her defence, and had been cautioned not to commit herself. 

“ Then give me my Bible, and I’ll find the place for you to read it 
now.” 

Mrs. Forster handed me the book, muttering something to the effect 
that she was much obliged to me, end that if I turned down the leaf, it 
would he nice for her to read on Sunday. 

“ Sunday ! But I want you to read it this minute ! ” said I, searching 
for the stoiy. 

At this moment Mr. Calamy was announced, and eiu^Tcd. lie had 
often come to see me in a lialf-profossional W'ay since my husband bad 
been from home, a kindness I could not very well resent, though my old 
J’tpugnance to the doctor had been revived lately, because he bad got so very 
brusque in his manner, and he looked so unkindly on the boy. But my 
Tiiother seemed to think hia visits of great consequence. She consulted him 
about my health, apparently, for they had little whispered coiilerencea ot 
half-a-dozcn Words or so whenever he came. 

Good morning, doctor,” said I, closing the book to greet liim. “ Yotir 
vinits must be fbrbidden though, I think.” 

“ And why, madam ? ” he asked sharply, in that high-pitched voice 
of hig. 

“ Because I haven’t given you leave to poison me I Are you sur- 
prised ? Well, you insist that your profession is murder, and yet you come 
to practise on poor me I Do you think I haven’t noticed your conferences 
with nurse here? If you two are not plotting to poison — >of comae I mean 
prescribe — I should like to know.” 

It was ft harmless joke, but it told on Mr. Calamy so forcibly that 
bis wizen brown face first turned pale, and then flushed with something 
like anger as he turned on my mother, And confused her with a keen 
hiquiriUg stare. 

You haven’t betrayed me ? ” said he. 
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“ Betrayed your recommending barley- water^ sir I ” she exclaimed ; 
at 'tvhich he burst into a laugh, and the joke was exploded. 

“ Go and look at my precious in his cradle there,” I said to Mr. 
Calamy, meaning to please him after my stupid attempt at pleasantry, 
“ while I find the story of Hagar and Ishmael for nurse to read.” 

“ Who was Hagar ? ” he replied carelessly, and without going to 
the cradle. 

“ Wlio ? Now don’t say you are ignorant of her ! ” 

** I am, though, ’ he answered, with obvious sincerity. 

“ Then you shall read it.” 

Astonished that a man of any education should have to admit what 
Mr. Calamy had admitted, I handed him the book, indicating where ho 
should begin. 

With an appearance of real curiosity the doctor read aloud : 

“ And Sarah saw the son of Hagar the Egyptian, which she had borne 
unto Abraham, mocking. Therefore she said unto Abraham, ‘ Cast out 
this bondwoman and her son ; for the son of this bondwoman shall not be 
heir with my son, even with Isaac.’ ” 

There the doctor’s voice suddenly ceased. He read on eagerly, but it 
was to himself. When he had finished, he glanced up at me from the 
open page with so much scrutiny and speculation in his keen face, that I 
fancied him moved by the story, and seeking its true pathos by applying 
it as a possibility to me and mine. And so he was, in a way which 
I little understood. 

“ You are thinking how terrible for me would be Ilagar’s portion, 
aren’t you now ? ” I said. 

“ You are right,” said he. am ! ” Closing the book, he flung it aside 
impatiently, and walked away from my bedside. 

“ Heathen 1 ” I exclaimed in my heart, no longer believing that the 
story had aflbeted him a bit, but rather that his agitation manifested the 
same repugnance which Somebody else must have for what he is said to 
quote occasionally for his own purposes — “ heathen ; to throw my biblo 
down in that way ! — and to live to sixty years and never to have road it 
too ! My mother only feigned ignoraiusei I am sure ; she wished me not 
to sit up and read, and that was kind of her.” 

What Mr. Calamy had to say after this I paid little attention to. Not 
that he had much to say. He lingered longer than usual, though, 
fidgeted, glanced frequently toward the cot whcr,ein my baby lay with 
anything but an amiable aspect; and so, after delivering himself of a 
dozen common-place remarks, uttered with as much absence of mind as 
they were listened to, he vrent away. 

Mrs. Forster followed him. When she returned, she looked so 
so unquiet and absorbed, that she alarmed me. • 

“ What is the matter ? ” I andced. What has the doctor said to 
frighten you ? ” (For suppose the queer looks be had cast at my 
were not unfriendly, but over-anxious H 
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Frighten me, ma’am ? Nothing. I am not frightened ! ” 

Don’t tell me so, you are as white as death \ ” 

“ AJways am when I run up and down stairs quick, ma’am.” 

Is your heart bad, then ? ” I asked, using the homely language that 
one speaks under such circumstances. 

At this niy mother turned paler still ; and then I thought I had dis- 
covered the secret of the brief whispered conferences, the mysterious 
something, which I had almost suspected to exist between those two many a 
time, but which, now that I glanced back, appeai-ed too plain ever to have 
been overlooked. 

ti Pray be careful 1 " said I, as my mother did not answer. “ Mr. 
Cahmiy has told you how dangerous it is ! ” 

You uieau the heart-disease, ma’am ? No, he sa} s nothing about 
the flanget' ! ” 

Then I must. Y’ou should be very quid, and m vci get angry ; and 
you must not run up and down stairs. 1 don’t want to alarm you, but 
it is best for you to know in time wdiat may happen if you arc not 
careful. Why, there arc instances of people who have fallen down 


dead!” ^ . . 

How I could speak so bluntly I enuuot imagine now, but before the 
words had fairly passed my lips I could have bitten those inconsiderate 
babblers in revenge— my mother was so painfully shocked. She turned 
her head away suddenly, but I had time to sec a look upon her face that 


was much more than pitiiul. j v u 

However, uo more was said; and I hastened to ina ( aimu s y a 
sorts of kind and cheerful speeches for whate^cr pain 1 la * 

considering that after all, my mother was in no great anger, pro ^ ^ 
that sudden death had extraordinary terrors for superstitious, 
minds — and that to alarm her was as stupid as it was crue ’ 

But she paid no heed to my repentant efforts, passing so comple e y i 
her old stolid manner, that before night all was forgotten. 

On ,«y part, at lea.t; but later a tap the door and 

Mrs. Forster left the room, shutting the door hastily a ei jer , ne 
less, she did not succeed in shutting out the message my 
had brought for her. ‘‘Doctor Calamy says he’ll be hero to- 


ptor woman I ” thought I, “ then I have frightened 

Well, my best plan is to take no further ^^a^rstand 

misfortune or of Mr. Calamy s unpleJisant it isiti. 
that they arc to me alone.” 


iiiisiuriiane or oi lur. \^aiBmy » 

that they arc made to me alone.” Uv.r.wma that 

And thus I dismissed the events of another day, httle kn g 
there would come a time when every word I have reoor e i 

t^hat he.said, and she said, and I said, wotild come back with new 


startling significance. , ... next 

Soon, too. The time of which I speak ^ ^ nn. 

•ley ; and 1 might have known some tioubla iinpen , 
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reasonably happy. When I woke I found my heart singing already, as 
birds wake to sing in the half^dark. When my chocolate came, I thouglit 
there never was such chocolate in the world. When that dear delight of 
mine was brought up in his blue shoulder-ribbons, fresh from his batli, 
rosy red and passionate with hanger, I felt a flashing mad impulse to hug 
him to death at onoe and put an end to over-joy. And then I felt so 

strong (as I was) — longing to be out in the world again. And Why, I 

had never yet seen what I looked like now I was a mother 1 They had 
dressed me as they pleased, and it hadn’t occurred to me to take so much 
as a peep in a glass. 

The idea was enough. Til get up, Mrs. Nurse, and di oss, and go to 
that looking-glass and see what a mother is like I ’* ‘‘ Don’t excite your- 

self! ” said she; and indeed I found myself trembling all over with a 
crazy, superstitious turmoil of expectations. And then I had thought bo 
much of what a mother is and should be, that my mind was agape for any 
marvel. 

Do yoxi, know what a woman is like, in the first days of her maternity? 
or how the coarsest creature looks almost saintlike at such a time, with 
that fine pallor which transfigures her face, dwelling on it like reflected 
light? If so, you may understand better what I saw when I stood 
before the glass. Not my face at all, but hers whom I had seen in the 
pool! The very same — pale, with dilated eyes and flowing hair. We 
start as if in recognition ; we stare at each other ; and it seems to me that 
those other eyes search mine with reproaches. 

I understand it : those are niy own features, but changed as the featuren 
of the dead change, so that father and mother appear in them where they 
had never appeared before. Nevertheless, the look was a look of reproach 
—reproach that I had forgotten her even at such a lime as this. 

Turning savagely upon my nurse, I drew her to the glass, pointed tu 
tlie reflected figure in it, and asked — 

“ Who is that 7 ” 

That’s you 1” she answered, faltering. 

** And who else 7 ” 

“ Your mother, Margaret ! ” 

“ And now, Mrs. Forster,” said Mr. Ciilnmy, who had found hi* wny 
into the room meanwhile, ** you had better come out with the truth 1 ” 
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The great Italian poet at the commencement of hU song finds Jost 

in a wood, dark, rugged, and solitary. We slmll begin by placing our 
readers in a labyrinth, bright, smiling, and picturesque. Nothing is easier 
than to find this maze in the outskirts of most Devonshire villages. The 
West is proverbially the land of green lanes, and though you must not go 
too far west, or the stone walls of the Corniali hills will disenchant you, 
no one can find it hard to lose himself in the network of lanes that sui- 
round any village in Devon. Let us transport our reader then to the* 
lanes that skirt the myrtles and fuchsias of Budleigh-Salterton. Much 
like the hollow lanes ” of Hampshire, about which Gilbert White dis- 
courses so lovingly, they far surpass them in prodigality of floral wealth, 
and abrupt change of scenery. Curious legends and old-world characters 
are to be found in them ; railroads have for the most part avoided them, 


and there are no more pleasant associations than those which crowd upon 
the mind in threading these lanes at any season of the year. 

Labyrinthine, indeed, are the lanes of South Devon to the stranger 
who wanders in them, hopelessly enclosed by lofty banks crowned with 
tail hedges, that twist in and out, and are interlaced by others, and circle 
round again under the blue spring sky, like the fabled btream that never 
blent its waters with the ocean. Passing beautiful, too, are they, filled 
i\ith a changeful loveliness of bright-coloured flowers and pendent ferns 
mid daiting dragon-flies; while creeping bindweeds knot themselves 
loimd gnarled oak-stems, with leaves more artistically cut than those 
ot the acanthus, and bon-ies, green, black and red, like the wampum 
on an Indian warrior. Here the hedges almost meet over iea , an 
[^laceful febtoons of flowers depend like lianas in a tropical forest, as you 
^\ill see them nowhere else in England. There the bank on one si e a s 
^’^<ntly, and what a prospect opens on the view I iair mea ows atie 
m sunshine, with the Otter river winding through them, be below ; yonc or 
arc the rod Devon steers grazing up to their dewlaps in utUrcups, 
beyond them dusky moors melt into purple haze, an eveiy tie an 
there you catch a glimpse of the far-off Tors on Dartmoor smmering m 
the mid-day glare. Then again, the otlicr side of our f 

and the sea spreads out far below, with a white sail s^c ing i e 
there to take away from its oppressive infinity* And ir s 
l‘um amongst the bright yeUow furze-flowers, and a stream tl^a 
yourself has lost its way tinkle, memly adown the 
coppice. The lazy hawk hovering on your right does not e 
needful to wheel off in alarm. So irresistible is Devon m her beauty 
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you fall in love at first sight, and may be quite sure that like every love- 
able maiden, the more you see of her the more will her unobtrusive gen- 
tleness endear her to you. 

A glance at the physical features of the country shows how these 
picturesque lanes were formed. The aboriginal trackway over hill and 
dale, rudely marked out by stones laid at intervals, just as the Devon 
coastguardsmen still guide themselves over the clifis at night by lines of 
stones so deposited, sank gradually into the soil. Mud from the path was 
fiung on either side. Violent rains cut deep furrows in the road ; during 
winter the path became a w’ater-course where it Avas not a bog, and 
this continued for centuries. Then came an age of improvement; the 
adjoining moor was divided from the road, after the native fashion, by 
banks of earth, trees and bushes took possession of them ; and while every 
season washes the road away, every time the farmer mends his fences the 
banks above gain height. Thus each year deepens the lane. Frost often 
brings down one of these banks, which arc topped by hedges, in some 
cases thirty feet above the traveller’s head ; and this “ rougement,” as they 
call it in Devon, must be replaced before the lane is passable, so that their 
depth seldom diminishes, and perpetually increases. 

Many of these lanes are extremely ancient. Round Dartmoor 
especially they go back to Celtic times, or, beyond them, to that dim 
pre-historic antiquity, where even archeology loses itself. Their natural 
formation, as we have described it above, overthrows a theory Avhich has 
before now fotmd favour with ethnologists, and which would contrast the 
generous open-hearted Roman Avith the skulking Celt. The Roman 
shows his character according to this fancy by his wide elevated streets, 
driven for the most part in a straight line through the length and breadth 
of the land; while the other’s nature was to hide in circuitous hollow 
lanes, fighting in trenches, as it were, AAhile the legions manceuvred in the 
open. What little the ancients have told us of the Celts negatives thin 
view. Though superior force and a higher Civilization drove the ancient 
Briton to the fastnesses of Wales and Cornwall, the Celt Avas brave to 
rashness. 

Returning to the lanes, another feature which strikes the stranger, 
besides their twistings up and down the hill-sides, and their depth, is their 
narrowness. It is very difficult, and in many cases impossible, for one 
vehicle to pass another in them. Sometimes a gate has to be opened, and 
one or other must drive into the field; sometimes by waiting m a more 
open space it is just possible for the coming vehicle to graze by. When 
the great man of the country drives in them he lias outriders to clear the 
Avay for him. This narrow roadway gives the history of locomotion m 
Devon. Originally these knes would only be traversed by foot-passengers 
and beasts of burden, the predecessors of the pack-horses, laden 
** crooks ’’ of faggots or furze, so often met in thorn at the present day- 
Then came the broadest view on the subject of tranaport our forefathers 
could hold. The curious narrow Avain, without wheels, consisting o • 
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lough body, dratro on two thick shaa^ which rest on the ground behind, 
came into vogue. ^Specimens of it may still be seen in nae on the hill 
farmSi 

ATYiongst the minor embari assments of those old lanes is meeting an 
infnriated ox running amuck. If yon are not prepared to scale the steep 
banks at a moments notice, yon should be ready-witted enough to pro* 
vide yourself bcibrehand with a straw. It is a west-country suporstitior#, 
that even if you meet his satanic majesty you can cut him in half with a 
straw* 'Wg hesitate about giving another receipt, as wo never came to 
such close quarters as to give us the opportunity of trying its efficacf . It 
is of little use to ladies, who arc most likely to be caught in tho plight 
we have fancied, still here it is. You liave only to spit over hia horns, 
whether it be ox or devil, and be will iii'>tantly disaiipcar ! 

There is another bit of Devon folk-lore we may as we ll mention, for a 
traveller in these intricate lanes will often have the chance of putting ft in 
practice. If you lose your way, lake off your coat, and having turned it 
inside out, put it on again. You wiW immediately find the right track. 

It may easily be conjectured that the proverb, “ It is a long lane which 
lias no turning,” could never have been coined in Devonshire, although 
that other equally true one, of mairiage being like a lane, from whicli, 
when once you are in, there is no getting out, is manifestly indigenous. 

Autumn brings a beauty of its own to these quiet lanes. Heather and 
golden gorse stray from the moorland down their banks — the last bright 
flowers of the year — -just as two or three purple and pink cloud-flakcs 
often linger in the west long after a glorious sunset. 1 he tall hedges are 
a tangle of convolvulus and honeysuckle, filling the calm evening hours 
with fragrance. Midday, which, sooth to say, is during July somewhat 
oppressive in these still retreats, has noAv its own clear, sharp breeze. 
Deeper shades of red and yellow are passing over the leaves. Y'ou may 
often meet here two or three barc-armed children from the cottage on the 
hill-side, staring at you with round blue eyes as they gather blackberries, 
which have left numerous specimens of nature-printing on their cheeks. 
The biggest boy maybe stands on a donkey’s back under the nut-trees, 
clutching at their treasures, with no fear of the patient animal beneath 
him moving on. Mother is far away on the moors gathering worts ” 
(whortlebemes), to sell to visitors at the neighbouring sea-side village. 
Home life is very uneventful to these cottagers. The children tell you, 
** Vather be to the zy der-press,” and this answer will apply equally well 
to him, good honest man, any day from August to November. 

The stranger rambling in these* Devon lanes is frequently surprised at 
a turn of the road to find before him in its sheltered “combe” an old 
mansion now converted into a farmhouse. Very picturesque does the 
transformation render it, wiUi its thatched gables, deeply sunk dormer 
windows, and large lower casements, lighting what was the common hall, 
but is now the goodwife’s kitchen. Merry beards once wagged there, 
and the best families of Devon— the Mohuns, Carews, Champemounes— 
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may liave flourished iu the massive walls, whose heavy muUioned windows 
you see hUnking in the sunshine. Gilbert and Drake may hove circum- 
navigated the world there to an admiring audience over oceans of cider. 
All these worthies have long since passed away, but nature is still un- 
changeable. The heavily laden horsechestnut-trees bow before the gentlo 
breeze sweeping round the garden, and the Virginian creeper over the 
windows reddens, as they may have done one summer when shouts told 
far and wide that the Armada was in our seas. 

Just such a house may be seen in a lane near Budleigh-Salterton 
Sir Walter Baleigh was born in it. Its projecting porch and heavily 
thatched gables have an old-world look about them ; but on the whole it 
takes its fame as a matter of course, and makes no great pretensions to be 
anything more than an Elizabethan country house. The hills rise above 
it at the back, stacks close in round it, you hear the cows lowing from 
the ** linneys,** the garden is full of old-fashioned flowers, and a geninl 
atmosphere of peace hangs over it. The general features of the place 
must have changed very little since Sir Walter rambled about the quiet 
woodland ways which hem it in. Here he cherished boundless dreams of 
El Dorado galleons and ingots. Ilaycswood in front and the hills behind 
must often have seen him, like another Alexander, chafing at the narrow 
horizon of his world. The first pipe smoked in England may have been 
puffed on the mossy bank where you sit at present. It is impossible to 
refrain from associating this calm spot with the couxtier^s after life. How 
often must he have turned in fancy to this IHtle homestead when fainting 
imder a tropical sun, or chafing as a prisoner in the Tower 1 The mind, 
they say, often revisits early scenes in the moments of death. Haleigh 
may have seemed to hear the sheep bleat, and called up in fancy the well- 
remembered outline of Hayes Farm against yonder green hill-side, ns he 
closed his eyes and laid his head on the block. 

Expeditions to such famous spots should be under-taken if possible 
during summer. Candour compels us to state that no one would care to 
walk lightly shod in winter through tlie Devon lanes. Tiie road which 
in more civilized counties November convei ts into “ feather-bed lane,” 
becomes here, in the native term, “ mucksy lane.” You long, as you 
flounder in the mire, for the ten-foot stride of the giant Ordulph, who lies 
buried at Tavistock. As the hedges lose their bravery, the red sandstone 
stares in all its nakedness from the banks. No storm or wet daunts the 
pretty blue periwinkle from flowering here during the winter months, and 
there is sure to be a plentiful supply of wormwood at cyery comer, 
good to prevent weariness in travellers,” according to Pliny’s old-world 
wisdom. As the long evenings close in, you may hear eldritch skirls 
in the coppices around. That silent spectre passing overhead so silently 
as hardly to disturb the streams of moonlight is only the owl on his way? 
as in Shakspeare’s days, “ to woo the baker’s daughter.” You need not 
mistake it for something uncanny. The last of the Devonshire witch^--- 
Temperance Woyd, Mary Tremblesi and Susannah Edwards-^ware 
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cuted at Exeter Castle in 1682, thougli many a poor old woman in out-of- 
the-way districts is still suspected of being ** a white witch.” 

It is still thought dangerous, though, to disturb “the little people” 
at their revels on the sward by tbe lane-side which falls back to the 
oak wood. You will do this if you whistle as yon pass by. Let them 
be in peace, unless you wish to be “pixy-leil,” and left “stogged” in .a 
deep swamp. It is ticklish work meddling with Elbricht and bis f.dry 
folk. Be forbearing, even you, my irate British firmer, if they will 
gallop your horses over the moor at night, and Dobbin, your faithful 
market steed, be discovered nil o\ er foam in his stall on two or three 
mornings during winter. Why should the pixies be debarred from n 
night with “the wish hounds” occasionally? Open your window the 
next frosty midnight, and you will hear the rout swee])ing merrily away 
towards Dartmoor. Do not even let } our better half exasperate yoi\ by 
complaints of her dairy being rifled by them. It is true she has never 
ceased twitting you for that unlucky night’s work, when you went down 
to the cellar, after she had retired to tlic upper regions, and unfortunately 
dropping the candle and the cork of the cider-barrcl, had to stand all 
niglit with your finger in the bung^hole, to prevent the precious liquor 
running out. But bid her wink at fairy misdemeanors, and remind her 
she may then be invited to fairyland herself, and come back wonderfully 
enriched. Peihaps she may even stay there altogether. Such cases are 
not unknown in the West. In 1690, it is upon record that a certain 
Ann Jeflerks, in Cornwall, “ was fed for six months by a small sort 
of airy people called fairies,” and performed many Strang and wonderful 
cures on her return homo with balves and medicines she received from 
them, for which she never took a penny from her patients. 

The Devon peasantry are very superstitious, and the long jaoonht 
nights of Christmas, which are so fascinating to most people, bring their 
special terrors to the lone farmhouse, or the cottage half hidden by the 
pines at the side of these lanes. Those fancies do not for the most part 
take the fatalistic hue of the Welsh countryman or the still more gkomy 
complexion of the superstitions of the Channel Islander. The Devon 
yeoman has no fear of meeting a coffin obstructing his pat w en 
heniglited in the narrow lanes, which is sure to betoken his own if he 
knocks it roughly over, or is otherwise than scrupulously polite m ta mg 
off the lid and replacing it the wrong way, when it instantly disappears. 
It is rather an undefined dread that something mtght come, which 
oppresses him as he looks over the glimmering waste o 
thing did assuredly come, some thirteen or fourteen years t^o, o , 

neighbourhood wherein we have fancied our traveller rambling, ^ 
formed about Salterton by the left bank of the Exe ^ t o s®** ^ 
outskirts of Topsham to \ the lanes which ramify from ere 
countiy, were noticed on several wintry mornings mys . 

over the virgin snow, having great affinity (so the natives ) 

cloven hooft popularly assigned to a certain nameiess 
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tracks advanced steadily without any apparent divarication, walking over 
roofs, walls, and other obstacles that might reasonably be supposed 
capable of baffling a hoaxer. The story quickly spread to the London 
papers, and all kinds of guesses were made respecting the footprints. 
Some ascribed them to natural causes, such as the visit of a large wild- 
fowl, &c., but found small favour with the country-side for their trouble. 
The mystery was never satisfactorily cleared up. Long after most people, 
however, had forgotten the whole occurrence, the neighbouring peasants 
did not dare to stir from their hearths after nightfall. 

Often as we have threaded Devon lanes after sunset, we cannot testify 
to having seen anything more fearsome than bats or owls. They are full 
of beauty (as well as mud) even in winter. Here a delicate snow-wreath 
glitters in the moonlight, waiting for sunrise to lend its pink and amber 
flushes, the death-tints of its graceful folds. There a deep recess in the 
bank bristles with icicle spears, as if determined that summer shall never 
more hang fondly over the ferny treasures within. The old trees sigh 
overhead as their last leaf flutters to the ground ; and now a deeper 
plunge than usual into the quagmire recalls us to the sterner realities of 
life. We were fast nearing some enchanted land of fancy, and lo ! we 
And ourselves ankle-deep in mud 1 

Pluck up courage and press on through the wintry lanes a little 
farther. The faint chimes of St. Mary’s at distant Ottery are flinging 
their Christmas greeting over many a mile of moorland. We are passing 
the old “cob” walls and grey-headed barns of a substantial farmstead. 
The cocks will crow here all the night before Christmas-day, according to 
the beautiful legend of the county, to bid 

Each fettered ghost slip to his several grave, 

and the very oxen at midnight will fall down on their knees before the 
manger. The next turn brings us to the Otter, rushing along some forty 
feet below with angry stream, very different to the pleasant murmur with 
which it glides through the land in summer. Notice how abrupt are 
the transitions of the lanes. We can now oatch the distant roar which 
tells of the sea chafing awfully amidst the rocks of the Saltcrton reef. 
How changed, too, are its waves from those which in August ripple 
gently over the many- coloured pebbles on the beach, much as some 
gigantic Viking might have dallied with the yellow curls of his princess. 
N^ow they form a black seething torrent, flasliing here and there into hnge 
foam-crested rollers, that chase each other wildly on, and leap, and strike, 
and roar again with rage as the sturdy rocks stand firm, and they can 
only swirl round and break against their next neighbours in the migkty 
charge. Fully to appreciate the Devon sea, it should be visited from one 
of the quiet lanes that open on to the beach, when a good southerly breeze 
brings it in, and all the green expanse is flecked with many a white * sc®' 
horse ” riding gallantly on, as though after some imi^naiy hero of Itry* 
One more Christmas association^ and then we will pass to a brigh 
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Boene. Curiously enough, the blue scented violet which lends such a 
charm to the lanes of other counties, is ^ery rare in Devon, ami the 
mistletoe is never found there. Glastonbury seems its head-quai ters in 
England, and whole truck-loads of it are imported every Christmas 
for the festivities in the West. Its absence in Devon and Cornwall calls 
up an awful picture of the womankind of other days, when bueh amatory 
.trifles as violets and mistletoe were not encoiuraged in the land. In some 
such mood do the Latin poets look back with rtwcrciice on tlio ansU re 
virtues of the Sabine dames, who dismissed their liubbands to wc'ik in the 
lields while they ruled the house and spun quietly at home. Dtcuhtlebs 
the Devon swains are duly grateful as they see the ])eaily beiries littering 
the, stations on the Great Western, that their linej- iiave lallen upoi> more 
obculatory days. 

If the Devon lurios are fair in Bummer, fairer in auiumu, and not 
without a certain loveliness in winter, in spring they arc bimply rifiliaiit 
with beauty. Let us breast yonder hill Avitli Apiil’s bunvhine fleeting 
in vast sheets of splendour over the heather. The Lnies are rather 
intiicate, and if a damp place here and there speaks of spring-hhowers, 
yni will often recover your equanimity by finding boiue rate plant, 
biuh tis the pretty little pinguicola Lvsitanka, On these spangled banks, 
all the wild-flowers of the West Bcem following the example of the hares, 


and running riot over mosby cushions and ivy-clad stumps. But wc are 
out of the knes now, and with just one look from the hill-side, plunge 
into the gkdes on the other side, and soon reach my favourite giangc. 

Can anything be more spring-like than those whitewashed cob-walk 
covered with rosea 7 Through the “ barton,” past the Alderncys, look- 
ing so well pleased with their lot, we will approach the house. The 
entrance is very massive and low. Follow me through the flagged 
liassage to the parlour. Here is our hostess, with the heartiest of 
welcome to sit down, and rest after our ramble. And now Lucy 
comes in, with the fair hair and blue eyes of the West, hko her- 
mother “on hospitable cares intent.” What will we have ? 
cider ? cream ? Take my advice and choose the latter. Here it is m a 
lordly dish, mantled with gold and redolent (as good Devonshire cre^ 
diould be) of wood ashes. Lucy will pUe you up a platter of it, with 
plenty of preserved “ maszards ” (wil4 cherries), and if you lave no 
enjoyed your ramble through the lanes, I am sure I shall earn your pa i 
tude by introducing you to such a repast. Now that we mo “o® J- y 
ill the low window-sill, by the krge bcaupot of roses, we i you ^ J 
farewell, and will tell you in conclusion, that whoever you e, an 
you ma^ ramble through the Devon lanes, you will find their 
heightened by the courteqt, hospitality, and kindness you am i 

.ki fc. ■!»»• 0». f 1“ 

Buresiof after life will be to look back, from toil an ^ e . ’ 

to the sunny hours you have loitered away in the lanes o 
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CoMPLAiKTS of the falling off of the influence and ability of tlid clergy 
are becoming so general, and proceed from qiiaiters which must be so 
well informed, and can have so little inclination to say anything that 
can be disadvantageous to the Church, that the subject must attract 
the anxious attention of the laity. There is, of couise, one i)art of the 
question which cannot properly be handled here, though it is the mott 
interesting of all. This is the effect which the existing state of theo- 
logical controversy, and the state of the law as to clerical subscriptions, 
exercise upon the inclination of young men of ability to take ordeis. 
Such subjects ought to be discussed adequately or not at all, and we 
prefer the latter branch of the alternative. There is, however, another 
part of the question which admits of being considered independently. 
This is the character of tlie Church considered as one of the three or 
four liberal professions. No doubt the leading motive which ought to 
induce a man to take orders is a wish to promote the general, and 
especially the spiritual, welfare of his fellow^- creatures. If he has strong 
leligious views, a deep conviction of their importance to the world, and 
an earnest desire to devote his life to their propagation, he will probably 
consider that to become a clergyman is the most obvious way of obtaining 
hia object, and will view the conveniences or inconveniences of the 
calling as it is practised in this country, merely as matters which may 
affect his comfort, and even his usefulness and success in his profession, 
but which cannot affect his adoption of it. But many young men who 
think of taking orders havo no very strong feelings of this kind. They 
may even feel, one would suppose, that they are neither old nor experienced 
enough to have anything very important to say to people far more advanced 
in life than themselves, and may thus propose to become clergymen as 
learners rather than teachers. Such a person might naturally and pro- 
perly say, Every lawful calling must, from the nature of the case, be a 
good one if the general result of human society, taken os a whole, is 
good. Hence the clergy are not entitled to any special or exclusive 
claim to be distinguished from the rest of the world by the circumstance 
that the objects of their calling are benevolent, whilst those of other 
callings are selfish ; and hence again it follows that in choosing a pt#- 
fession I ought not to consider that some are in themselves better than 
others, and that I ought to choose the best, but 1 ought to assume* that 
all are good, though not in the same way, and choose that which is 
best suited to my own personal character. This will naturally suggest 
the question, Wliat is the nature of this profession, considered as a pro- 
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feasioA merely ? what sort of things shall I hare to do, and what kind 
of talents will help me in doing them 1 Another question whioli will 
always be asked, and which hud better be asked openly, is. What shall 
1 get? what arc the terms ofiered me? To a generous mind the 
second question ought to be subordinated to tlic iiist. In every walk of Ufa 
which is followed in anything like a high-minded way, the occupation 
cornea first, and the pay uAerwards, so long, that ns the ]iay is reason- 
ably sufiBcieut. A man whose gilts lie entirely in one direction, would 
he a very mean creature if he followed aiiotlni culling simply because 
he had a prospect of getting more money by it. Snppose a man for 
instance had a strong militnry turn, and was l•olJ•cioIls of possessing all 
the qualities which make a good soldier, he would act boih mennly and 
Iboli^ly if he took orders simply because there was a large living in Die 
iiunily, even if he had no particular disinclinaliou for the Church.^ A 
man who had a very fine voice, but a great dislike for the profession of u 
public singer, and a great liking for medicine, cleaily ought to be a 
medical man, even if he knew that he should make less as a doctor than 
as a singer at concerts. The question as to the nature of the woik to be 
done has the priority over the question as to the wages to be got. 

What, then, is the sort of duty that a clergyman has to perlbrin, and 
what sort of talents does its performance roiiuirc ? The general outline 
of his duties is obvious and familial. He has to preach, to tench, to 
exhort those who are in need of'his exhortations, to visit the sick, to 
care for and promote, and, if necessary, to originate the institutions of 
which a parisli stands in need, such as schools, reading-rooniB, clubs 
of various sorts, lectures, and in a woid, everything that can hutnanwo 
or improve the position of the populaDon at large. To do all 
requires a frame of mind which is by no means uncommon, but of whicl 
many excellent people are utterly destitute. A clergyman s i ay is neve • 
his own. It is cut up by small interruptions into aU manner of pi^s, 
and is open to calls of all kinds which can haully be reduced to system, 
lie is hardly ever called upon to give sustained or severe attention to 
anything. He has to Settle a vast number of questions, no one of them 
very difficult, or intricate, or capable of any very nimnte and we u 
adjustment, but nil requiring a certain exercise of jud^ent, tac^and 
good feeling. His pursuits arc, moreover, distinguished ^ 

other professional men by one groat pecuUarity. They depiu to ^ ea t 
extent on hlmudf. There must always no doubt be a 
of services and visite, but on the Whole a 
to a very great degrse by his own notion of 
he has to act for the most part on his own swise o . ’ 

if any, interference or superintendence on the iiart of any offic^ri wpe- 
tlor. TWs has, no doubt, its pleasures and 
hand’ it deprives a man of a great saDsfaction, whie 

other profession* usually enjoy. H *'““8 ** Kt t of i adents 

traced^outlof you, to feel Li tliefe a.e a «rtsm ^ 

or clients wlicme business must be dobe, And ^fiU »» 
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be put on one side ; to know that it does not depend in the least degree 
on your own choice whether or not you will do certain things at a certain 
time j and, above all, to be always able to measure precisely the result 
which you produce. A clergyman’s work is, after all, and always 
must be, extremely indefinite. lie cannot siiy, I have attended so many 
patients of whom so many have recovered and so many died; I have 
held so many briefs, and the results have been so and so ; I have painted 
so many pictures, and have got so much money for them, and there they 
are for all the world to see. He works, too, in the dark. lie is but one 
amongst a great number of influences. lie preaches to his congregation ; 
but so do the newspaj^crs. He helps to promote education; but others 
also help. He cannot expect, under common circumstances, and especially 
if his parish is a large one, to be able to lay his finger on any very definite 
result of liis labours. lie lias jireachcd, and taught, and lived so many 
years in such a place. Its state is so and so when he leaves it, — it 
was so and so when ho came to it. It is hardly possible to measure 
the difference between the two conditions at different times. It is quite 
impossible to say how far ho has contributed to producing that difference. 
The indefinite character of a clergyman’s duties is made apparent in 
the liighest degree in his intercourse with individuals. In most other 
walks of life, a professional man’s relations with those who require his 
professional services are definite, and, so to speak, decisive. A man lias 
a disease, and a doctor attends him tiU it is cured ; or he has to build a 
house, and his relations with his architect continue till it is built ; or to 
buy one, and he sees his attorney till the deed is drawn. The clergyman 
has no such definite relations with any one. He advises, he talks, lie 
befriends in a variety of ways, but there is no definite thing forming an 
essential part of the common routine of life which soinebody must do, 
and which he actually does. He does indeed marry and bury, but these 
duties are merely ceremonials, and he reads the Church Service, but this 
occupies a small part of his time, and exercises only a small part of his 
mind — more of it, however, than many clergymen suppose. Now and 
then, too, he has plans, which admit of being specifically carried out. 
He determines to establish a bchool, and he does establish it ; he carries 
the point of getting the pariah to repair the church, or put up a new 
steeple ; but, speaking generally, preaching may be taken as the type of 
his duties. No particular effect can be referred to any one act. Look 
at each sermon by itself, and you cannot say that it makes much difference 
whether it is preached or not. It may make such a difference or it 
may not ; but it is matter of conjecture. It is a shot fired at random, — 
a stone thrown iu the dark. 

There is a kind of mind to which occ\ipations of this sort are congenial, 
and there is also a kind of mind to which they are so^ irksome .that any 
one who is conscious of possessing it ought to think many times before 
he enters the clerical profession. The life of a parish clergyman affords 
little scope for severe intellectual training. There is hardly any pro- 
iession— certainly no liberal profes8ion-<^which makes such small demands 
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on the mere intellect, tiie power of tliinkiug and weighing argumonta. 

A man with quick sympathies, biisinew-hke habits, and some power of 
expression, has pretty nearly all the intellectual gills that an average 
cleigyman requires. He never has anything liard to leain at any i^i iod of 
his life. The greatest intellectual task that a cleigyman has to iKirform— 
in fact, the only one which requires anything beyond busiursf, like habits, 
gentlemanly tact, and kind feeling— is the conijK>siti(>n oJ’ his sermon?. 

It is usual to wonder at the result which has become aliiioat proveibiul. 
No doubt, if it can be shown that wc have not in the present day large 
11 sprinkling of considerable men amongst the i*l<‘rgy as weie to be Ibiiud 
in earlier times — if, as is sometimeG asset tid to be the case, the beat 
jireacliers in these days are feeble and either ignorant or unimprcBsive, 
the cause must lie deep, and there must be something wrong m the btatc 
of thingS|by which such a lesult can be pioduced. However tliis may be 
(and the inquiry would be unsuited for these pages), it is ceilain \hat 
the common run of sermons cun never liave been much better or miifch 
worse than they are, and it is curious that people should be surprised at 
their quality. The sermon is to last lialf an honi*, and time arc to bo 
tw’o a week. Any ordinary sermon would, if piinted, fill, perhaps, ten 
pages of this Magazine, and thus the sermons of two clergymen preaching 
twice every Sunday for a month would fill a number, and fill it witli 
general reflections on religion and morality. Is there any one in England, 
however brilliant, profound, or learned, who could produce that amount of 
original matter for any length of time, if he gave up his whole mind to 
the composition of the sermons and to the ri'ading necessary to produce 
them ? Probably no one could do it for a year ; but to suppose that 
some 20,000 people will go on doing it for all the years of their life, 
is to indulge a hope which is altogether chimerical. The truth is, that 
not one man in a thousand is capable of making interesting reflections at 
all. Any ordinaiy conversation turns almost entirely upon facts, and 
upon observations or arguments about them. If a man dues diverge into 
generalities, it is rarely possible to listen to him with satisfaction ; yet 
with regard to the clergy, it is expected, or, rather, the complaints 
against their sermons seem to imply that it is expected, that they should 
be able constantly to produce matter vrorth attending to at u rate at which 
the greatest genius could hardly produce it, and in relation to a subject 
which nothing but genius can handle in such a manner as to command 
attention. The really remarkable point about sermons is that there arc 
Bo many preachers who do succeed in getting a certain kind of attention 
from their hearers, and in exercising a perceptible influence over many 
of their minds. It is true, however, that men are usually reasonably 
considerate. They pitch their expectations at a rational level, and make 
u-llowances for a class which is certainly placed under great difficulties. 
Besides this, it must be remembered that, apart from any question of 
subscriptions or conformity with the doctrines of the Church, a clergyman 
« placed by public opinion and the ordinary practice of his profession 
Under considerable restraints as to what he can say as regards both sty e 
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and matter, and it must also be borne in mind that the pulpit in our 
own times has lost its old monopoly. It has a formidable rival in the 
press, through whicli any man who is conscious of possessing knowledge, 
power, and the faculty of expressing his thoughts in a manner welcome 
to the public, may preach pretty much what he pleases without being 
answerable to any one, and also may or may not, as he thinks right, take 
his chance of making his name known to the world. For all these 
reasons, preaching, the only distinctly intellectual part of a clergyman’s 
duty, is not only less attractive than it used to be to men of more than 
the average amount of power, but is in many cases positively repul- 
aive. In times not very remote the Church might be called, by way of 
distinction, the learned profession. A clergyman and a scholar went 
together, as naturally as an officer and a gentleman. The obvious thing 
for a man to do who wanted to lead a studious life, was to take ordeib. 
This is no longer the case. There is probably no walk of life whicli has 
been more deeply influenced by the pushing character of the age. It 
appears to be thought almost indispensable that a good clergyman should 
be engaged in a whole network of schemes for the general improvement of 
the parish in which he lives, lie is full of a mass of small engagements 
which cut his day to pieces, and dissipate his mind even more than they 
disturb his leisure. Even if he should get made a canon or a dean, it is 
ingeniously contrived that he is to go to church twice a day, say, from 
eleven to near one, and from half-past three till between four and five, 
during the whole of his residence, an arrangement which may look as if it 
laid a trifling burden on his time, but which in truth cuts it, when added 
to the natural division by meals, into no less than seven small pieces, most 
inconveniently devised for any sort of systematic eXertion; There is the 
time before breakfast, assuming the dignitary to be an early riser, the time 
between breakfast and church, church itself, the time between morning 
and aflernoon church, from which must be taken an allowance for luncheon, 
afternoon church, the time between that and dinner, and the evening. 
Now the really fruitful and valuable part of the day, the part during 
which all the real business of life is transacted, is from breakikst to 
dinner, say from nine to seven, or half-past seven. It is then that men of 
business are at their various places of business, and it is then, or during 
some part of the time, that men of learning ought to do their reading and 
writing. Cathedrals, if they are of any Use at all, ought to be seats of 
learning, but their regulations are such as inevitably to discourage every 
one who is not a man of most umisual energy and determination from 
prosecuting any considerable work. This, of course, is a matter of detail. 
From the nature of the case it can affbet only a very small number 
of persons, but it is a characteristic detail. It shows how little the habits 
and convenience of men of learning were studied by those who devised the 
rules, which, Whatever they do in Ikct, ought in reason to apply specially 
to learned men. Even at the unir#rsitie8| the business of teaching has sc 
much increased, and the number of persons engaged Upon it is SO much 
larger than was formerly the case, that Fellows of colleges have probably 
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less induceiueiit and less time to be learned tliaii formeily. lliey ure 
tutors and sohoolmasters, rather than scholars. 

There are a certain number of exceptions. Dr. Milmaii may vie in 
point of learning with any living Englishman, probably with most Jiving 
men, and there are others whom it might bo invidious to name, but tlu ir 
number is not large in proportion to what it oiico was, and all the ImbitM 
of the age, and of the profession itself us it exists, tend to diminish Uvil 
numbet. The Church of England considered merely on its ])rofcssioiml 
side, has come to resemble other English professions. It is full 1 u^y, 
kindly men, engaged in a thousand schemes, bcnevuleut and ustdul in 
various degrees, preaching moderate and sensible sermon?, pious leading 
articles put into conventional language, which, like Farmer Jones’s nddrefls 
to his son iu Ctahbe's Tales, “ Are good advice and mean, my eon, bo 
good,” and leading the sort of life that they preach. 

To see what sort of man is exactly suited to the Church of Englaml^ 
as it is, we have only to consider what kind of people become bishops. A 
bishop is not, generally speaking, a man of aristocratic family or conuee- 
tiona. No doubt such connections do him no harm if he has the other 
qualifications required, but it is fair to admit that they are no longer a 
bulFicient qualification of tliomP€>lves. The tunes are passed when a noble 
name, or an accidental connection with n gre.it family, would put a man on 
the bench. Nor again arc men made bishops in the present day merely 
for the sake of scholarship. It does a man no harm to know Greek, bub 
Greek is not what it was thirty or forty years ago us a Btei)pi!ig-stoiie 
towards the mitre. The road to being a bishop in the present d.iy is to 
got a large parish into good order, to persuade the people to come to 
church, to have good schools, and clubs, and benefit societies, to ovgauizo 
a good system for visiting the poor, and relieving their wants, to hit off in 
the pulpit and in publications that particular tone of thought and wiiting 
whieli the public are prepared to recognize as at once pious and reusonablo. 
This in a general way must be the foundation, to which if a man can add 
scholarship, high connections, or a university re 2 >utation, it is so much the 
better for him, A certain number of bishoprics are given on otlier 
grounds. There is a sort of learning by which they may be got, but it ia 
a miracle of ingenuity or felicity to hit precisely the right kind of learning, 
llie golden (literally golden) mean between the two extremes which the 
public and their representatives regard with terror. 

If we pass from the question of the work which a clergyman has to 
do, and the character which he requires in order to succeed in it, to the 
question of the pl'ospeots Ivhicli the profession considered exclusively as a 
profession holds out to him, it must be admitted that its attractions are by 
no moans great to an ambitious man who is not rich, though in many onsea 
they arfe most attractive to a rich man who is not ambitious. There is one 
circumstance connected with the matter which, no doubt, exercises a con- 
siderable influence over many minds, and which is entirely the creature of 
express legislation. This ia the legal i*ecognition of the maxim that orders 
are indelible^^once a clergy mah always a clergyman. This matter can 
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hardly fail to weigh heavily with a young man who is choosing his profession. 
He is probably fully conscious that he knows little of the world. It is from 
the nature of the cafce improbable, not to say impossible, that he should 
have any experience of his profession, or at least any experience that can 
go for much, and yet he has to commit himself for life and debar himself 
altogether from other callings for which as time goes on he may discover 
that he was much better suited. No doubt there are grounds on which 
it may be argued that the fact that a man has once devoted himself 
to the Church as a profession lays upon him a conscientious obligation 
not to turn back his hand from the plough. This may be, but why should 
the law add its sanction to the sanction of conscience ? WJiy convert a 
conscientious and religious duty into a legal obligation ? What good can 
the Church get from the services of an unwilling officer, uho justifies to liis 
own mind his conduct in occupying a position for which, as he is inwardly 
certain, he is unfit ; perhaps even his conduct in preaching doctrines which 
he has ceased to believe, or, at all events, to care about, by the reflection 
that he is debarred by law from following any other of the few callings 
which Ills habits and education have left open to him ? Or suppose that 
from a conscientious conviction that he has mistaken his position, and 
that he can no longer discharge its duties with comfort to himself or with 
advantage to his parishioners, a man resigns his preferment, and as far us 
in him lies gives up his profession. What object can possibly be gained 
by restraining him by force of law from employing himself in other ways ? 
On what other intelligible ground can the maintenance of such a law bo 
grounded than that it gratifies the feelings of those who, being themselves 
well satisfied with their profession, think it a crime, or something very like 
one, to be dissatisfied with it, and like to see a man punished who is 
guilty of such an offence ? Be the sentiment right or wrong, there ib no 
greater reason why it should be legally enforced than there is for the 
legal enforcement of other religious duties. All modern legislation has 
proceeded on the principle of leaving conscience to fight its own battles ; 
and strong reasons ought to be alleged for maintaining this one exception. 
It is just one of those cases — of more. frequent occurrence than people are 
usually willing to believe — in which the rights of a small minority are 
deliberately sacrificed by a powerful majority for no reason whatever 
except that the majority feel a certain sort of pleasure in maintaining 
associations wdaich would be disturbed by an act of justice. The legal 
recognition of the notion that orders are indelible is a relic of a state of 
things in which the clergy and their claims were far more highly thought 
of in all respects than is now the case, and it is accordingly maintained, 
though it inflicts cruel injustice on a few and does no good to any one. 

Suppose, however, that the resolution is formed to take what is legally 
though not practically an irrevocable step. What sort of professioiwl 
prospect lies before a young clergyman 7 At the beginning of liis 
fession it is a better prospect tlian any other liberal calling opens. 
earns an income at once, and without any professional education at all, ofi 
at any rate, without any other education than every one in the position of 
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a gentleman receives, and the income which he earns is probably enough 
to enable him to live frugally as a single man. This in itself is a con- 
siderable thing. In all the other learned professions there is a long 
education during which a great deal of money has to be spent, there is 
then a long period of apprenticeship during which no money is earned, 
and, lastly, there are great professional expenses to be met as a means 
towards earning money in future. 

Unless a man can live for at least three years like a gentloinan, without 
even pretending to earn anything at all; unless he can also pay rory heavy 
fees to an Inn of Court, and still heavier fees for tuition, lie canii<jt ho 
called to the bar at all. When he is called he must, usually, wait for 
years before he earns a shilling, and during the whole of* this time of 
waiting he ia subject to expenses for chambers, and perhaps also for circuit 
expensed, which he will find it difficult to reduce below 150/. a )ear If 
he means to be an attorney, he has to pay about .‘100/. for his articles, and 
to maintain himself as an articled clerk lor five years, after which ho lias 
to wait for practice, and, in the meanwhile, to pay for an ofTiee and clerks. 
In medicine the same thing happens, — an expensive education, prolonged 
waiting for business, and the necessity of keeping up a considerable appear- 
ance and establishment. It must also bo remembered that the general 
education required by a barrister or a pliyslcian ia, at least, as expensive as 
that which ia required of any clergyman. It is true that there arc a certain 
number of clergymen who would not go to a university at all unless they 
proposed to take orders, and their university course may be said to corre- 
spond to the special education required in other professions. On the other 
hand, however, a large and increasing number of clergymen are ordained 
without a university education, or anything remotely resembling one. A 
course of study at a cheap theological college is by far the cheapest form of 
anything that can be called liberal education that is to be met with in this 
country; and thus it may be said to be true, in general term.s, that no 
liberal profession can be approached so cheaply, or affords so immediate 
and sure a return for the money laid out in entering upon it, as tho Church. 
It must also be admitted that there is no profession in which mediocrity is 
so tolerable. Few men will make a living; no one can make more than 
the very barest and most hardly-camed living as a barrister or a physician, 
unless he has either unusual abilities, or some special advantages in the 
way of connection. A man who has cither or both of these gifts may 
make a great fortune in either of these walks of life, or, on the other 
hand, he may not; but if he has only moderate abilities, average energy, 
and no particular connection, he will find it next to impossible to marry 
on his profession alone. An average curate has a much better chance. 
Notwithstanding all that ia said in novels and elsewhere, he may fan y 
expect that in the course of ten years, during which his profession wUl, at 
any rate, secure him bread and cheese, he will obtain permanent pre er 
ment. Mere age, character, and decency go much further wit a c ergy 
man than with any other professional man, and age and c aracter come 
naturally in course of time to a decent man who wishes conscientiously 
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to do bis duty. The Church is pretty nearly the only market where a 
stupid, good sort of man can bo reasonably ’sure of disposing of himself to 
a fair advantage; the terms of the contract being that he shall live like *a 
gentleman, and not overwork himself. The lowness of the money payment 
which the clergy are willing to take is the measure of the value which is 
usually attached to these conditions. 

It must also be remembered that there are two supplementary callings 
which a clergyman may pursue. He may if he has it in him, and if other 
circumstances are favourable, be an author, and if liis turn in this direction 
is strong enough to make literature his main interest in life, there is nn 
other calling in which he can indulge his taste so easily, though the inter- 
rnptioiis, as we have already observed, arc many. Every one who knows 
anything of literature knows how important it is to a literary man to have 
some other calling. It improves not only his position in life, but his powers 
as a writer, and gives him that practical acquaintance with men anrl 
things without which literature is but a poor affair. On the other hand, 
there is no profession which goes so well with literature as the Church, 
for none is so independent. The laAvyer or doctor can write only when 
his clients and patients allow him to do so, and, if he writes too much, he 
is apt to find that they will leave him much more leisure than he desires; 
but a bcneficed clergyman is thoroughly independent. He can, within 
limits, do as he pleases, and is responsible to no one. 

This resource, however, is open to few from the nature of the case. 
There is another which is wider. A clergyman may be a schoolmaster, 
not only without injury to his strictly professional prospects, but often with 
great advantage to them. Indeed, the ablest men who have entered th^ 
Church of late years, and risen to eminence in it, have been engaged in 
education in one W’ay or another. Both the archbishops and many of the 
other bishops have been thus employed, either at the universities or the great 
public schools. There can, indeed, be no doubt that this is the only tem- 
2)oral attraction which the Church, considered merely as a profession, holds 
out in the present day to men of great ability. To be head-master of a 
large public school is a high, and by no means an inadequately paid 
position, and it leads to higher positions still. To a man who likes 
influence, and believes himself capable of exercising a good influence over 
large numbers of people, hardly any position can be so attractive. Given 
two men of equal ability, the one by nature grave, saturnine, and more or 
less severe, and the other warm-hearted, sympathetic, and disposed to 
kindly views of life, and it is as natural for the latter to wish for a position 
like Pr. Arnold’s, as for the other to wish to go circuit as -a judge, and 
sentence men to be hung for murder. * 

This is the bright side of a clergyman’s temporal progpecti?. There la 
a dark side, and it must be owned that of the two it is the more con- 
spicuous. The entrance into the Church is easy, and the first pai’t of ^ 
clergyman’s life profitable, especially for a second-rate man ; but as 
goes on the bargain does not improve, and for a superior man it becomes 
intolerably bad. With fair good fortune, fair ability, and a good character, 
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^lie who begins ae a curate may reasonably hope that he will befure 
middle Hfa have a living worth say 300L or 400/. a year, but when he 
hae got it his troubles begin. The income is perfectly unelasttc : no 
exertions of his can increase it. lie is almost obliged to marry, not merely 
by the motives which appeal to every man, but by the circumstance that 
an unmarried clergyman is deprived of help anrl sympathy of which ho 
specially stands in need, living, as he very probably does, in a place where 
he is thrown much on his own resources, and also heenusc he haa to 
discharge a variety of duties in which the fact that he iw murru'd 
him both weight with others and confidence in As liis Uunily 

increases his income does not increase, and even if the means of adding to 


it by writing or taking pupils are to be found, he piay very jirohably feel 
that conscience forbids him to give up to such pursuits th(‘ time whicli Uc 
owes to his parish. Hence often come diflicullies and caros of which wc all 
hear more than enough, and which certainly are as pophxing u6 a*\v 
that can be imagined. They form a dull, heavy, iininstnictn c bnrdcn whiclr 
simply disturbs a man’s mind and diminishes his power of doing lus duty. 
There is one special aggravation of the discomforts of n cl(ig)mnn v\ 
respect of money which is often overlooked, lie is liable not only to calls 
upon his charity to a greater extent than other men, but also to a con- 
tingency which haa involved hundreds of excellent men in inextricable 
difficulties. In one of Mr. Dickens’s novels a prisoner for debt is intro- 
duced who attributes his misfortunes in lile to the fact llmt pome one left 
him 1,000/., which led to litigation, which Jed to costs, which hd to 
ruin and the Fleet Prison. To many a clergyman pionu.tion leads to 
something of the same sort. After arranging all hm affaiis, cutting hi. 
coat to his cloth, sending his sons to school, and i-cttling himscH down in 
the place allotted to him, a man is presented, as a mark of approval Jor 
Ids energy and goodness, to a living of 1,000/. a year. '1 ms may look a 
first sight like the appropriate reward of virtue, the boit of event whic i 
would be introduced into a novel as the result of tlie horos goodms . 
Often it is something quite different. The fortunate presentee goes down 
to his new living. He finds th.at he has to maU a jou^ey half ^ro , 
England with his family and furniture. The house is out ^ 

last incumbent died so poor that if his family is sue ot < 
they will be deprived of the last farthing they ave in e 
the parish institutions are in disorder, three 

duty is to be properly done. The 1,0001. a year, ^ ‘ irood 'deal is 

perhaps something like 6001. to spend in a p ace u 

»p..»d from Ui .tar i. ft. ..7 -f . .d 

wnieftinB Uke 1,000/. of loody money to moke ft. o B , ^ P 

house, find set everything going. In abort, to take ® ^ ^ 

debt, m refuse it is to throw away the only chance 

occu. of rising in the world. This is by no means a pleasant slate 

things, but it is not a very uncommon one. attractive 

Even tl^great ptjses of the Church are by no means very 
Avhen meJZia money. A dean get. a house, and say 1,200/. y 
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A iMop geUt ft palace and ^JiOOl ; but compare a dean a 'Sot^bty 
judge, or a bishop with a superior judge. A lawyer may lire where 
lie Uhea and as he pleases; he does hie public duty-attd retires into 
absolute obscurity, if such is his pleasure. Deans, and stilt more bishops, 
are public men. They must live in tho deanery or the palace and keep it 
up, and live also like rich men ; and if they save money out their 
income, they are not altogether unjustly reproached for it. It is truO'that, 
socially, they are greater men than the lawyers, but social dignity is pot 
only a poor plaster fpr a light purse, but to force it on a poor man is* to 
add insult to injury. Besides this, a bishop or a dean has seldom had 
anything like the professional income of a successful lawyer. Probably 
most men who take judicial appointments of any kind make some sacrifice 
of income for the sake of security, and have been in a position to save 
money, but this can seldom be the case with a clergyman, who lives on his 
clerical income alone. 

The general result of the whole is that, considered as a- profession, the 
Church is a very good profession for a rich man, and not a very bad one 
for the sort of man who is extiemely anxious to be considered a gentleman, 
and who, if lie had been employed by a bustling shopkeeper, would never 
have had any chance of being taken into partnership. For an ambitiou*^, 
able, intellectual man, who is also poor, no profession can well be worse. 

We should be sorry to close what we hav^e to say on the subject 
without guarding against the misapprehension which is always produced 
by taking partial views of great subjects. The Church may be considered 
merely as a profession, as a walk in life through tho ways of the woild, 
and its character as a profession must, and will, and probably ought to 
influence the views of those who have to make their choice between 
it and other callings; but to a really considerable man these matters 
would be mere cobwebs hardly woi thy of notice. If a man really believed 
and felt assured in his own mind-'tliat he had matteis of infinite import- 
ance to teach to his neighbours, and that a pulpit in the Church of 
England was the place from which he ought to teach them, no power 
on earth would hold him back from doing so. The question of money, 
even tho question of natural disposition, would be subordinate to the 
great leading motive of discharging a most sacred duty in a becoming 
way. The money question, after all, resolves itself into tho question, 
When shall I marry ? ” and a man who really has a great duty to 
be done, and really feels that he knows in what direction lies the path 
which leads to it, would be a very poor creature if he could not do without 
a wife if necessary. He ought to feel that such a sacrifice' was worth 
making, and that if he could ndt bring himself to make it, he had nothing 
that could be called a vocation to so great an office. 
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